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TBANSLATOE'S    PEEFACB. 


Ths  rapidly  increasing  reoognition  of  the  importance  of  Embrjology 
in  all  morphological  studies  makes  it  desirable  that  the  most  valuable 
text-books  upon  the  subject,  in  whatever  language,  be  made  available 
for  thofle  who  are  beginning  its  study.  Although  the  English-reading 
student  already  has  at  command  a  number  of  text-books  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  evident  to  any  one  familiar  with  Hertwio's  Lehrhwih  der 
BfUwicklungsgeschiehte  dea  Memohen  und  der  WirbeUhiere  that  this 
work  covers  the  field  of  Vertebrate  Embryology  in  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  way  than  any  book  heretofore  published  in  English. 

Two  important  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  a  text-book  are: 
first,  a  clear  and  methodical  exposition  of  the  well-established  facts 
of  the  science;  and,  secondly,  such  a  presentation  of  unsettled 
questions  as  shall  stimulate  the  reader  to  further  inquiry  and  re- 
search. I  believe  it  is  far  too  common  for  the  second  of  these  aims 
to  be  overlooked.  The  present  work  fulfils  both  requirements  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  in  its  historical  surveys  exhibits  an  exceptional 
fairness  of  treatment,  notwithstanding  the  author  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  contestants  in  several  of  the  fields  reviewed.  The 
summaries  which  follow  the  discussions  of  the  several  topics  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  directing  attention  to  the  more  important  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  each  subject. 

I  have  aimed  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
author's  ideas  ;  while  I  have  endeavored — not  always  successfully — 
to  avoid  awkward  renderings  and  German  idioms,  I  have  preferred 
to  err  on  the  side  of  a  too  literal  rather  than  a  too  liberal  translation. 
There  are  a  few  points  that  demand  a  brief  explanation.  The  German 
word  Anhge  has  heretofore  been  variously  rendered  into  English 
by  rudiment,  origin,  beginning ,  bcteis,  foundation,  etc.,  while  some 
writers,  recognidng  the  inadequacy  of  any  of  these  words  to  express 
the  idea,  have  incorporated  the  Grerman  word  itself  in  their  English. 

The  Anlage  of  a  structure  is  its  beginning  or  its  undifferentiated 
state — ^the  object  in  a  simple  condition    which  is  destined  to  be 
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followed  by  a  more  complicated  one.  The  use  of  rudiment  in  this 
sense  is  undesirable,  because,  in  the  interest  of  scientific  accuracy,  it 
is  important  to  I'estrict  its  meaning,  as  in  German,  to  a  structure 
which  is  not  destined  to  become  more  complicated,  but  which  may  have 
been,  either  ontogenetically  or  phylogenetically,  even  more  highly 
developed  than  it  now  is.  Origin  and  beginning  are  abstract  terms, 
whereas  Anlage  is  more  frequently  used  in  the  concrete ;  basis  and 
foundation  {GruncUage)  convey  a  wrong  impression — that  of  the  sub- 
stratum upon  which  the  structure  is  erected.  The  need  of  a  new 
word,  which  shall  be  used  in  the  sense  of  Anlage,  is  evident^  I 
suggest  the  adoption  of  an  already  existing  wordj—Zimdament, — used 
at  present  only  in  a  sense  with  which  the  proposed  usage  will  not 
produce  confusion.  This  word  has  been  uniformly  employed  in  the 
present  translation,  and  the  reader  will  see  how  readily  and  naturally 
it  lends  itself  to  this  use.  Fundament  would  thus  bear  the  same 
relation  to  foundation  that  Anlage  does  to  Grundlage. 

I  have  also  departed  from  authorised  usage  by  sometimes  employ- 
ing for  Bindegewehe  and  StUtzgewebe  the  term  euetentaUve  (in  a 
mechanical  sense)  tissue,  instead  of  connective  tissue.  My  reason 
for  this  is  the  narrower  meaning  of  connective  as  compared  with 
sustentative. 

In  deference  to  a  custom  still  followed  in  Human  Anatomy,  the 
author,  in  describing  the  relative  positions  of  parts,  has  very  generally 
used  anterior  and  posterior  for  dorsal  and  ventral,  etc.  Instead  of 
converting  these  expressions  into  terms  which  are  independent  of  the 
temporary  position  of  the  organism,  as  I  should  have  preferred,  it 
has  seemed  better  to  indicate  the  direction  by  a  bracketed  word  in 
those  cases  where  a  misunderstanding  was  most  likely  to  occur.  It 
has  of  course  not  been  necessary  to  repeat  this  after  each  term  of 
direction,  but  only  after  the  first  one  of  a  series,  the  reader's  atten- 
tion being  thus  sufficiently  directed  to  the  matter  to  prevent  any 
misconception. 

The  rapid  advances  in  Embryology  make  it  impossible  for  a  book 
two  years  old  to  be  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  science  of  to-day  in  all 
its  branches ;  there  are  some  topics  in  which  even  radical  changes 
must  be  recognised.  I  have  thought  best,  however,  to  reproduce  the 
book  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  author,  and  to  content  myself  with 
calling  the  reader's  attention  to  some  of  the  topics  in  which  the  most 
important  advances  have  been  made,  such  as  the  metamerism  of  the 
head,  and  the  plan  and  metamorphoses  of  the  vessels  of  the  visceral 
arches. 
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I  am  under  veiy  great  obligations  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  C.  B. 
Davenport,  for  kind  afisLstanoe  and  valuable  oritioism,  but  for  whiob 
many  delects  of  the  translation  would  have  been  overlooked.  I  am 
alfio  indebted  to  Brs.  T.  G.  Lee,  H.  B.  Ward,  and  W.  McM.  Wood- 
worth  for  aid  in  reading  portions  of  the  proof. 

SL  L.  MABk. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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AUTHOE'S    PREFACE 

TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION, 

**  Die  Bntwickelungsgeschichte  1st  der  wahre  Lichttrager  fiir  Untersnohangen 
ttber  oiganische  K5rper/'— C.  E.  v  Baeb,  <*Ueber  EntwickelnngsgeBchichte 
der  Thiere  **  (Bd.  I.,  8.  231). 

Thb  Embryology  of  Animals,  although  one  of  the  youngest  shoots 
of  morphological  research,  has,  nevertheless,  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  sixty  years,  along  with  the  cell-doctrine  and  that  of  the  tissues,  to 
a  vigorous  and  stately  tree.  The  comprehension  of  the  structure  of 
organisms  has  been  extended  in  a  high  degree  by  numerous  develop- 
mental investigations.  The  studt/  of  the  human  body  has  also  derived 
great  advantage  from  the  same.  In  the  newer  anatomical  text- 
books (Geoenbaub,  Schwalbe)  Embryology  is  receiving  more  and 
more  attention  in  the  description  of  the  separate  systems  of  organs. 
To  what  extent  many  things  may  be  more  clearly  and  attractively 
described  in  this  manner  ia  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  des> 
criptions  of  brain,  eye,  heart,  etc.,  in  the  older  and  the  more  recent 
anatomical  text-books. 

Although  it  is  generally  recognised  that  Embryology  constitutes ''  a 
foundation-stone  of  our  comprehension  of  organic  forms,''  neverthe- 
less the  attention  which  its  imi>ortance  warrants  is  not  yet  given  to 
it ;  it  is  especially  true  that  it  has  not  become  as  extensively  as  it 
should  be  a  component  of  well-rounded  medical  and  natural-history 
instruction,  to  which  it  is  indispensable.  The  cause  of  this  is 
perhaps  in  part  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  in  student-circles  the 
study  of  Embryology  is  often  held  to  be  especially  difficult  and  a 
comprehension  of  it  to  be  laborious.  And  thus  many  do  not  venture 
into  this  apparently  obscure  realm. 

But  ought  the  development  of  an  organism  to  be  really  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  than  the  complicated  finished  structure  t 

To  a  certain  extent  this  was  the  case  at  a  time  when  the  most 
divergent  and  contradictory  opinions  prevailed  concerning  many  of 
the  most  important  processes  of  development,  such  as  the  formation 
of  the  germ-layers,  the  protovertebrae,  etc.,  which  the  lecturer  had  to 
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take  into  account,  and  when  many  processes  were  not  yet  understood 
in  their  essence  and  their  significance.  But,  thanks  to  the  results  of 
Comparative  Embryology,  the  number  of  the  unintelligible  processes 
has  been  every  year  diminished,  and  in  the  same  ratio  the  study  of 
Embryology  even  for  the  beginner  has  been  rendered  easier. 

At  least,  it  is  not  in  any  way  an  essential  feature  of  the  process 
of  development  that  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
the  structure  of  the  completed  form.  For  every  development  begins 
with  a  very  simple  condition,  from  which  the  more  complicated  is 
gradually  derived  and  by  which  it  is  explained. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  for  twelve  years  pursued  the  study  of  Embry- 
ology with  especial  interest,  both  in  annually  recurring  academic 
lectures  and  in  a  series  of  scientific  investigations,  the  desire  has 
been  awakened  in  me  to  acquire  for  Embryology  a  broader  and  more 
!>ecure  foundation  in  education,  and  to  procure  for  it  admission  into 
larger  circles  of  medical  men  and  well-educated  naturalists.  As  the 
result  of  this  there  has  come  into  existence  the  book  which  is  before 
us,  in  which  the  especial  problem  has  been  to  make  the  complicated 
structure  of  the  human  body  more  intelligible  through  the  knowledga 
of  its  development. 

For  the  solution  of  this  problem  I  have  in  the  present  text-book 
placed  the  comparative  method  of  investigation  in  the  foreground.  I 
do  not  thereby  find  myself  in  any  way  in  opposition  to  another 
direction  of  embryological  research,  which  places  the  objective  point 
in  the  physiological  or  mecha/niccU  explanation  of  the  form  of  the 
animal  body.  Such  a  direction  I  hold  to  be  fully  warranted,  and  I 
believe  that,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  a  comparative-morphological 
direction,  it  can  be  of  the  most  permanent  value  to  it  in  the  solution 
of  its  problems.  One  will  find  that  I  have  here  given  full  attention 
to  the  mechanico-physiological  explanation  of  forms.  Compare  the 
sections  on  cell-division  and  Chapter  IV.,  ^^  General  Discussion  of  the 
Principles  of  Development,"  in  which  the  laws  of  unlike  growth  and 
the  processes  of  the  formation  of  folds  and  evaginations  are  treated. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  separate  processes  of  development,  in 
the  main  the  important  things  only  have  been  selected,  the  sub- 
sidiary left  out,  in  order  thus  to  make  the  introduction  into 
embryological  study  easier.  In  the  case  of  fundamental  theories 
I  have  gone  into  their  history  extensively,  because  it  is  of  great 
interest,  and  under  certain  circumstances  operates  as  a  stimulus, 
for  one  to  see  in  what  way  the  state  of  a  scientific  question  for  the 
time  being  has  been  attained.     In  pending  controversial  questions 
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I  have,  it  is  true,  employed  chiefly  as  the  foundation  of  my  pre 
sentation  the  views  which  appear  to  me  the  most    entitled    to 
acceptance,  but  have  not  left  unmentioned  opposing  conceptions. 

Numerous  figures  in  the  text,  as  well  as  some  colored  plates,  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  easier  comprehension  of  the  various 
developmental  processes. 

I  submit,  then,  this  text-book  to  physicians  and  to  students  of 
medicine  and  the  natural  sciences,  with  the  desire  that  it  may 
promote  and  facilitate  the  study  of  Embryology  in  wider  circles,  and 
that  it  may  thereby  contribute  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  structure 
of  our  own  bodies. 

OSCAB  HEBTWIG. 
JJiNA,  October  188& 


AUTHOE'S    PEEFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  friendly  reception  which  the  ^*  Text-book  of  the  Embryology 
of  Man  and  Mammalfi"  has  found,  is  an  indication  of  the  increased 
interest  which  this  branch  of  Morphology  now  meets  with. 

Even  more  than  a  year  ago,  after  the  first  part  of  the  text-book 
appeared  and  while  the  second  part  was  in  the  press,  the  necessity  of 
preparing  a  second  edition  became  evident. 

In  this  edition  fundamental  changes  have  not  bee& undertaken; 
the  text  has,  however,  undergone  an  expansion  in  some  places,  owing 
to  the  attention  given  to  several  works  which  have  recently  appeared. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  the  section  on  the  first  developmental 
processes  of  the  egg  (  Wbismann,  Blochm ann)  ;  that  on  the  origin  of 
the  vascular  system  (Rabl,  RCgkebt)  ;  that  on  the  development  of 
the  foetal  membcanes  (Duval,  Osborn)  ;  and  that  on  the  human 
placenta  (Eastschxnko,  Waldetes,  Ruge). 

As  the  second  part  of  the  text-book  has  just  appeared,  it  has  been 
possible  to  incorporate  it  in  the  second  edition  without  alteration. 

It  has,  furthermore,  seemed  to  me  expedient  in  the  second  edition 
to  distribute  at  the  ends  of  the  several  chapters  the  S3mopses  of  the 
literature,  which  in  the  first  edition  were  brought  together  at  the  does 
of  the  whole  work.  Finally,  there  has  been  added  an  index  of 
subjects,  by  which  a  more  rapid  orientation  concerning  the  separate 
topics  wUl  be  facilitated;  this  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
work. 

May  the  book  in  this  form  make  for  itself  new  friends,  not  only 
among  students  of  medicine  and  the  natiural  sciences,  but  also  with 
all  thoee  who  have  a  fondness  for  and  u  comprehension  of  studies 
in*natural  science. 

0»CAB  HERTWIQ. 
^         JESA,  I^ebmary  1888L 


AUTHOE'S     PEE  FACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  the  two  yeais  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the 
second  edition  of  this  text-book,  our  knowledge  of  the  embryology  of 
Vertebrates  has  experienced  many  important  enrichments,  thanks  to 
the  numerous  investigations  which  are  annually  published.  There- 
fore,  as  the  problem  of  preparing  a  third  edition  of  the  text-book 
confronted  me,  I  was  compelled  to  make  extensive  changes  in 
many  places.  Thus  the  second  and  third  chapters,  concerning  the 
processes  of  fertilisation  and  cleavage  of  the  egg^  have  undergone 
expansion,  owing  to  the  presdntation  of  the  important  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  on  the  the  egg  of  Ascaris  megalocephala.  I 
have  given  an  entirely  new  wording  to  the  ninth  chapter  on  the 
development  of  connective  substance  and  blood,  also  to  the 
sections  on  the  origin  of  the  urinary  organs  and  the  development  of 
the  peripheral  nervous  system,  and,  finally,  to  the  account  of  the 
development  of  the  heart  and  the  venous  system.  Also  at  other 
places  one  will  often  recognise  the  hand  of  improvement. 

The  third  edition  has  been  essentially  improved  by  the  addition  of 
thirty  new  figures,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  investigations  of 
VAN  Bbnsdbn,  Boveri,  Duval,  Flemminq,  Hermann,  His,  Born, 
Gboenbaur,  Naget,,  van  Wijhe,  Graf  Spbe,  Bonnet,  and  Keibel. 
Through  the  friendliness  of  Professor  van  Beneden  I  was  also  put 
in  a  position  to  employ  for  my  text-book  three  figures  out  of  his 
hitherto  unpublished  extensive  work  on  the  development  of  the 
germinal  layers  of  the  Rabbit.  By  means  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  figures  I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  render  still  easier 
the  comprehension  of  many  of  the  processes  of  development. 

And  so  I  clofse  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  by  exprescdng 
my  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  rendered  me  friendly  aid,  and 
especially  to  the  publisher,  who  in  the  further  equipment  of  the 
test-book  has  met  my  wishes  with  the  greatest  willingness. 

OSCAB  HERTWIQ. 
Berlin,  March  189a 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  individual,  or  Ontogeny 
(Embryology),  is  the  science  of  the  growth  of  an  organism ;  it  de- 
scribes the  morphological  changes  which  an  organism  passes  through 
from  its  origin  in  the  ovum  up  to  its  complete  maturity,  and  presents 
these  in  their  natural  connection.  We  can  regard  the  fertilisation 
of  the  egg-cell  as  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  development  for 
Vertebrates,  as  it  also  is  for  all  the  rest  of  the  higher  animals. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  changes  of  the  egg-cell,  which  begin 
with  fertilisation,  one  may  choose  between  two  different  methods. 

According  to  one  method  a  particular  organism  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  account,  and  one  describes  the  changes  which  its  germ  under- 
goes from  the  moment  of  fertilisation  onward,  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  from  day  to  day.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  embryology  of  the 
Chick  has  been  worked  out  by  C.  E.  von  Baeb  in  his  classical  paper, 
and  by  Foster  and  Balfour  in  their  "  Elements  of  Embryology/' 
This  method  has  the  advantage  that  the  reader  acquires  a  view  of 
the  total  condition  of  an  organism  in  the  separate  stages  of  its 
development. 

A  book  of  that  kind  is  especially  suitable  for  such  persons  as 
desire  to  acquaint  themselves,  by  their  own  observation,  with  the 
embryology  of  a  single  animal,  as,  for  example,  the  Chick,  by 
repeating  the  investigations  of  others.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  less 
adapted  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  connected  view  of  the 
development  of  the  separate  organs,  as  the  eye,  the  heart,  the  brain, 
etc.  For  the  formation  of  these  will  of  course  be  treated  of  at  different 
places  in  describing  younger  and  older  embryos.  In  order  to  procure 
a  general  survey  of  the  course  of  development  of  an  organ,  the 
reader  must  consult  various  places  in  the  text-book,  and  collect  for 
himself  what  relates  to  the  subject. 

For  b^;inners,  and  for  the  needs  of  theoretical  instruction  ir 
Embryology,  the  second  method  commends  itself,  in  which  the  separate 
organs  are  considered  in  succession,  each  for  itself,  and  the  changes 
which  a  single  organ  has  to  pas-s  through  during  development  are 
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set  forth  connectedly  from  beginning  to  end.     It  is  in  this  way  that 
KOlliker's  "  Embryology  of  Man  and  the  Higher  Animals"  is  written. 

The  second  method  is,  moreover,  the  only  one  applicable  when  the 
problem  is  to  investigate  in  a  comparative  way  the  development  of 
several  organisms,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  exist  in  oar  know- 
ledge of  one  by  that  which  we  know  concerning  nearly  related 
animals.  But  it  is  precisely  in  this  position  that  we  find  ourselves 
when  we  wish  to  acquire  a  survey  of  the  development  of  the  human 
body.  An  account  which  should  limit  itself  to  that  which  we  know 
about  Man  would  exhibit  numerous  and  extensive  gaps.  For  up  to 
the  present  the  eye  of  man  has  not  seen  how  the  human  ovum  is 
fertilised,  how  it  divides,  how  the  germ-layers  are  formed,  or  how 
the  establishment  of  the  most  important  organs  is  effected.  It  i^ 
especially  the  period  of  the  first  three  weeks,  during  which  the 
greatest  variety  of  fundamental  processes  of  development  take  place,, 
concerning  which  we  know  next  to  nothing;  there  is  also  little 
prospect  that  a  change  will  soon  occur  in  this  regard.  The  time 
will  therefore  perhaps  never  come  when  a  complete  embryology  of 
Man  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  will  be  possible. 

How^ever,  the  existing  gaps  can  be  filled  out  in  another  manner, 
and  one  which  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  study  of  the  most  widely 
difiering  Vertebrates  teaches  us  that  they  are  developed  according 
to  a  common  plan,  that  the  first  processes  of  development  agree 
in  all  Ideally  important  points,  and  that  the  differences  which  we 
encounter  here  and  there  are  produced  by  causes  of  a  subordi- 
nate kind,  as,  e,g,,  by  the  egg's  possessing  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  yolk. 

When  we  see  that  the  establishment  of  the  central  nervous  system^ 
of  the  eye,  of  the  spinal  column,  of  the  viscera,  etc.,  takes  place  in 
Mammals  on  the  whole  just  as  it  does  in  Amphibia,  Birds,  and 
Reptiles,  th^  conclusion  is  near  at  hand,  and  justified,  that  Man 
afso  in  his  development  is  no  excf  pt'.on  to  this  general  phenomenon. 
Thus  in  the  study  of  Embryology  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  com- 
2)arative  method.  What,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  difiiculties,  we- 
cannot  learn  directly  about  the  development  of  Man,  we  seek  to 
deduce  by  the  investigation  of  other  Vertebrates. 

In  earlier  decennia  the  Hen's  egg  wa^  the  favorite  object,  and  it 
is  upon  this  that  we  possess  the  most  numerous  and  most  complete 
series  of  observations.  During  the  last  twenty  years  research  has 
also  been  directed  to  Mammals, — in  the  investigation  of  which  the 
greatest  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted, — as  well  as  to  Eeptilefc«> 
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Amphibia,  fishes,  etc.  Only  through  the  observation  of  such  various 
objects  has  insight  been  acquired  into  many  processes,  which  in  their 
essence  remained  unintelligible  to  us  from  the  study  of  the  Chick 
alone.  For  it  was  thus  that  one  first  learned  to  distinguish  the 
important  from  the  accessory  and  unimportant,  and  to  imderstand 
the  laws  of  development  in  their  generality. 

In  this  text-book,  therefore,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  a  single 
object,  such  as  the  egg  of  the  Hen  or  the  Rabbit,  but  from  more 
general  comparative  standpoints  shall  endeavour  to  present  what, 
through  extensive  series  of  investigations,  we  have  thus  far  recognised 
as  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  processes  of  fertilisa- 
tion and  cleavage,  the  formation  of  the  germ  layers,  etc. 

However,  let  no  one  expect  a  text-book  of  comparative  Embryo- 
logy. The  purpose  and  the  problem  is  first  of  all  to  learn  to  com- 
prehend the  development  and  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 
What  we  know  about  that  has  been  placed  before  everything  else, 
and  the  embryology  of  the  remaining  Vertebrates  has  been  cited,  and, 
as  it  were,  fully  utilised,  only  in  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose  indicated. 

In  the  division  of  the  embryological  material  proposed  by  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  separate  systems  of  organs,  there  is  a  long  series  of 
proceeses,  with  which  the  development  begins,  which  do  not  permit 
of  an  arrangement,  because  at  the  beginning  the  fundaments  of 
definite,  afterwards  differentiated  organs,  are  not  recognisable  in  the 
germ.  Before  there  is  any  formation  of  organs,  the  egg  is  divided 
into  numerous  cells,  and  these  then  arrange  themselves  into  a  few 
larger  complexes,  which  have  been  called  the  germ-layers,  or  the 
primitive  organs  of  the  embryo.  Further,  in  the  higher  Verte- 
brates there  are  formed  certain  organs,  which  are  useful  only  during 
embryonic  life,  and  are  subsequently  lost — namely,  the  foetal  mem- 
branes and  foetal  appendages.  All  of  the  processes  of  that  nature 
we  shall  treat  of  connectedly,  and  by  themselves.  In  accordance 
with  this,  we  can  divide  our  theme  into  tioo  main  sections,  the  first 
of  which  will  deal  with  the  initial  processes  of  development  and  the 
embryonic  membranes,  the  second  with  the  origin  of  the  separate 
systems  of  organs.  In  order  to  facilitate  for  the  advanced  a  more 
thorough  study,  and  a  penetration  into  embryological  literature,  a 
survey  of  the  more  important  original  works  is  given  at  the  close  of 
the  separate  chapters.  On  the  other  hand,  text-books  of  Embryo- 
logy may  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  [Compare  also  the  larger 
monographic  works  cited  at  the  end  of  the  book.] 
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the  ordinary  condition  of  the  protoplasm  and  nucleas  of  most  anima) 
cells. 

The  vitellns  (figs.  1  and  3  n.d)  rarely  appears  homogeneous,  mudla- 
ginoosy  and  translucent,  like  the  protoplasm  of  most  cells;  it  is 
ordinarily  opaque  and  coarsely  granular.  This  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  egg-cell,  during  its  development  in  the  ovai-y,  stores 
up  in  itself  nutritive  materials,  or  reserve  stuffs.  These  consist  of 
fat,  of  albuminous  substances,  and  of  mixtures  of  the  two,  and 
are  desciibed,  according  to  their  form,  as  larger  and  smaller  yolk- 
spherules,  yolk-plates,  etc.  Later,  when  the  process  of  development 
is  in  progress,  they  are  gradually  used  up  in  the  growth  and  for 
the  increase  of  the  embryonic  cells.     The  fundamental  substance 

of  the  eggy  in  which  the  reserve  stuffs 
just  now  referred  to  are  imbedded,  is 
protoplasm,  physiologically  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  of  substances, 
because  in  it  take  place,  as  we  infer 
from  many  phenomena,  the  essential 
life-pi'ocesses. 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  in 
the  yolk,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  VAN  Beneden,  (1)  the  egg- 
protoplasm,  and  (2)  the  yolk-substance. 
or  deutoplasm,  which  is  of  a  chemi- 
cally different  nature,  and  is  stored 
up  in  the  former. 
When  the  deposition  of  reserve  materials  takes  place  to  a  great 
degree,  the  really  essential  substatice,  the  egg-pi*otoplasm,  may 
become  almost  entirely  obscured  by  it  (figs.  3,  4).  The  protoplasm 
then  fills  up  the  small  interstices  between  the  closely  packed  yolk- 
globules,  yolk-cakes,  or  lamellae,  as  mortar  does  those  between  the 
stones  in  masonry,  and  appears  in  sections  only  as  a  delicate  net- 
work, in  the  smaller  and  larger  meshes  of  which  lie  the  yolk-elements. 
Only  at  the  surface  of  the  egg  is  the  egg-plasm  constantly  pi-esent 
as  a  thicker  or  thinner  continuous  cortical  layer. 

The  germinatlTe  vesicle  usually  occupies  the  middle  of  the  egg. 
It  is  the  largest  nuclear  structure  in  the  animal  body,  and  its 
diameter  generaUy  increases  with  the  size  of  the  egg. 

The  germinative  vesicle  (figs.  1,  2)  is  separated  from  the  yolk  by 
a  firm  membraney  which  may  often  be  distinctly  demonstrated,  and 
which  surrounds  various  included  components  :  nuclear  liquid  (Kem- 


Tlf .  1.— Immttora  •§§  from  the  OTarj 
of  aa  Xohiaodtrm.  The  large  ger- 
minative veeiole  thows  a  germinative 
dot,  or  nucleolus,  in  a  network  of 
filament*,  the  nuclear  network. 
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Baft),  nuclear  network,  and  nudeolL  The  nuolear  liquid  is  more 
fliiid  than  the  yolk,  in  the  fresh  condition  usually  as  clear  as  water, 
and  when  coagulated  hy  the  addition  of  reagents,  absorbs  only 
a  little  or  no  coloring  matter.  It  is  traversed  by  a  network 
of  ddieate  Jilamenta  (kn),  which  attach  themselves  to  the  nuclear 
membrane.  In  this  network  are  enclosed  nucleoli^  or  genninatiTe 
spots  {k/),  small,  for  the  most  part  spherical,  homogeneous;  lustrous 
structures,  which  consist  of  a  substance  akin  to  protoplasm — nuclear 
substance  or  nuclein.  Nvdein  is  distinguishable  from  protoplasm — 
in  addition  to  certain  other  chemical  reactions' — especially  by  the 
fact  that  it  absorbs  with  great 
avidity  pigments  such  as  car- 
mine, hiematoxylin,  aniline, 
etc.,  on  account  of  which  it  has 
also  received  from  Flemmino 
the  name  chromatin. 

The  number  of  the  ntudeoli 
in  the  germlnative  vesicles  of 
different  animals  is  highly 
variable,  but  it  is  tolerably 
constant  for  each  species; 
sometimes  there  is  only  a 
single  nucleolus  present 
(fig.  1),  sometimes  there  are 
several  or  even  very  many  of 
them  (fig.  2kf).    Accordingly 

one  may  with  Auerbach   distinguish  uninucleolar,  plurinucleolar, 
and  multinucleolar  germinative  vesicles. 

At  their  surfaces  eggs  are  surrounded  by  protective  envelopes,  the 
number  and  condition  of  which  are  exceedingly  variable  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom  as  well  as  among  Vertebrates.  It  is  best  to 
divide  them,  as  Ludwig  has  done,  according  to  their  method  of 
origin,  into  two  groups,  into  the  primary  and  the  secondary  egg- 
membranes.  Primary  egg-membranes  are  such  as  have  been  pro- 
duced either  by  the  egg  itself  or  by  the  follicular  cells  within  the  ovary 
and  the  egg-foUide.  Those  produced  by  the  yolk  of  the  egg  are 
called  vitelline  membrane;  those  formed  by  the  follicular  epithelium, 
chorion.  All  which  take  their  origin  outside  of  the  ovary,  as  a 
result  of  secretions  on  the  part  of  the  wall  of  the  oviduct,  ftre  to  be 
designated  as  secondary  egg-membranes. 

In  their  detaUs  the  eggs  of  the  various  species  of  animals  differ 


Fif  .S.— OermmatiTt  Taaiol*  of  a  Frof*!  9§g  that 
U  atill  null  and  immatore.  It  ahoWa  very 
numerous  mostly  peripheral  germinatiTe  spot* 
(V)>  in  <^  fln«  nuclear  network  (kn),  m,  Na> 
clear  membrane. 
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from  each  other  in  a  high  degree,  so  that  they  must  really  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  characteristic  for  the  species  of  all  the  kinds 
of  animal  cells.  Their  size,  which  is  due  to  a  greater  or  less  ac- 
•cumulation  of  deutoplasm,  varies  so  extensively  that  in  some  species 
the  egg-cells  can  be  only  barely  recognised  as  minute  dots,  whereas 
in  others  they  attain  the  considerable  dimensions  of  a  Hen's  egg,  or 
even  of  an  Ostrich's  egg.  The  form  is  usually  globular,  more  rarely 
'Oval  or  cylindrical.  Other  variations  arise  from  the  method  in 
which  protoplasffi  and  deutoplasm  are  constituted  and  distributed 
within  the  limits  of  the  egg ;  there  are  in  addition  the  differences  of 
the  finer  structure  of  the  germinative  vesicle  and  the  great  variability 
'of  the  egg-membranes. 

Some  of  these  conditions  are  of  great  significance  from  their  in- 
'fluence  on  the  manner  of  subsequent  development.  They  have  been 
employed  as  a  basis  for  a  dassifioation  of  the  various  kinds  of  egg§. 

It  is  most  expedient  to  divide  eggs  into  two  chief  groups, — ^into 
simple  and  into  compound  leggs, — ^the  first  of  which  is  divisible  into 
several  sub-groups. 

A.  Simple  Eggs, 

Simple  eggs  are  such  as  are  developed  in  an  ovary  out  of  a  single 
germinal  cell.  The  eggs  of  all  the  Vertebrates  and  most  of  the 
Invertebrates  belong  to  this  group. 

In  this  chief  group  there  occur,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
protoplasm  and  deutoplasm  are  distributed  within  the  egg,  three 
modifications^  which  are  of  very  great  importance  in  the  determination 
of  the  first  processes  of  development. 

In  the  simplest  case  the  deutoplasm,  which  ordinarily  is  present 
only  to  a  limited  amount  in  the  correspondingly  small  egg,  is  more 
or  less  uniformly  distributed  in  tfie  protoplasm  (fig.  1).  In  other 
cases  there  has  arisen  out  of  this  original  condition,  in  conjunction 
with  an  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  yolk-material,  an  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  the  two  egg-substances  previously  distinguished. 
The  egg-plasma  has  accumulated  tn,  greater  abundance  <U  certain 
regions  of  the  egg -territory,  and  the  deutopkuma  at  oifter  regions. 
Consequently,  a  contrast  has  arisen  between  portions  of  the  egg-cell 
which  are  richer,  and  those  which  are  poorer,  in  protoplasm.  A 
further  accentuation  of  this  contrast  exercises  an  extraordinarily 
broad  and  profound  influence  on  the  first  processes  of  development, 
which  take  place  in  the  egg  after  fertilisation.  That  is  to  say, 
the  changes,  which  further  on  are  embraced  under  the  process  of 
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cleavage,  make  their  appearance  only  at  the  region  of  the  egg 
which  is  richer  in  protoplasm,  whereas  the  region  which  is  more 
voluminous  and  richer  in  deutoplasm  remains  apparently  quite 
imaltered,  and  is  not  divided  up  into  cells.  By  this  means  the 
contrast,  which  was  already  present  in  the  unsegmented  egg, 
becomes  during  development  disproportionately  greater  and  more 
obvious.  The  one  part  undergoes  changes,  is  divided  into  cells,  and 
out  of  these  produces  the  individual  organs ;  the  other  part  remains 
more  or  less  unaltered,  and  is  gradually  employed  as  nutritive 
material.  Following  the  example  of  Reichert,  the  part  of  the 
yolk  which  is  richer  in  protoplasm,  and  to  which  the  developmen- 
tal processes  remain  confined, 
has  been   designated  formative  ^^ 

yolk,  and  the  other    nvJLritivt 
yolk. 

The  unequal  distribution  of 
fwmaiivt  yoUc  (vitellus  forma- 
Hvus)  and  of  ntUritive  yolk 
{vUdlus  nutritivus)  within  the 
egg  is  accomplished  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways. 

In  the  one  ca$e  (fig.  8)  the 
formative  yolk  is  accumulated 
At  one  pole  of  the  egg  as  ^^flai 
germrdisc  (A:.«c4).  Inasmuch  as 
its  specific  gravity  is  less  than 
that  of  the  nutritive  yolk  {n,d) 
collected  at  the  opposite  pole,  it 
is  always  directed  upward,  and 

it  spreads  itself  out  on  the  yolk  just  like  a  drop  of  oil  on  water.  In 
Uiis  case,  therefore,  the  egg  has  undergone  a  poUir  differentiation ; 
when  at  rest  it  must  always  assume  a  definite  position,  owing  to  the 
unequal  weight  of  the  two  poles.  The  dissimilar  poles  are  distin- 
guished :  t/ie  upper,  lighter  pole,  with  the  germ-disc,  as  tfie  animal 
{A,P)  \  tfis  under,  /leavier  and  richer  in  yolk,  as  tlie  vegetative  pole 
(V.P).  The  polar  differentiation  of  eggs  is  often  encountered  in 
Vertebrates,  and  is  especially  prominent  in  the  classes  of  Bony 
Fishes,  Eeptiles,  and  Birds. 

In  the  second  case  (fig.  4)  the  formative  yoUc  (b.d)  is  accumvlaUd 
over  the  w/tole  surface  of  t/te  egg,  and  sunx)unds  the  centrally  placed 
nutritive  yolk  (n  'i)  as  a  uniformly  thick,  finely  gi*anular  corticnl 


V.P 


Tif .  S.-DiAcnm  of  aa  efff  with  th«  asMtive 
jolk  ia  a  polar  podtion.  Tlie  formatiTo 
yolk  oonatituies  at  the  animal  iwle  (A.P)^ 
germ-diao  (k.teh),  in  which  the  germinatiTO 
▼esiole  (k.b)  ia  encloied.  The  uutritive  yolk 
(.n.d)  fllli  the  rest  of  the  egg  ap  to  tlia 
▼egetatlTepoleCr.P). 
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b.d 

n.d 

k.b 


Tig,  4.— Biafxmm  of  an  egf  with  th«  natri- 
ti^*  jolk  ia  the  ontr*.  The  genxdiuitive 
▼adela  (4;.6)  occapiet  the  middle  of  the 
nutritiTe  yolk  (n.cQt  which  is  enveloped 
in  a  mantle  of  fonnatiTe  yolk  (6.cO* 


layer.  The  egg  exhibits  central  differentiation,  and  therefore  does 
not  assume  a  constant  position  when  at  rest.  As  in  the  former  case 
the  yolk  was  polar  in  position,  so  here  it  is  centred.  Such  a  condition 
_  is  .never  encountered  in  Verte- 
brates, but  it  is  characteristic  of 
Arthropods. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  three 

modifications,  Balfour  has  made 

use  of  the  expressions  alecithal, 

telolecithal ,  and  centroleci thai.   He 

calls  those  eggs  alecithal  in  which 

the  deutoplasm,  in  small  amount, 

is  uniformly  distributed  through 

the  protoplasm  ;  telolecithal,  those 

in  which  it  is  accumulated  at  the 

vegetative    pole ;     centrolecithal, 

those  in  which  the  accumulation  of 

deutoplasm  has  taken  place  at  the 

centre.     In  what  follows,  we  shall  speak  of  (1)  eggs  with  unifomdy 

distributed  yolk^  (2)  eggs  with  polar  deutoplaemf  and  (3)  eggs  with 

central  deutoplasm. 

It  is  now  expedient  to  illustrate  what  has  just  been  said  by  typical 
examples,  and  for  this  purpose  the  eggs  of  Mammals,  Amphibia, 
Birds,  and  Arthropods  have  been  selected.  We  shall  also  frequently 
recur  to  these  in  the  presentation  of  the  subsequent  phases  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  egg  of  Ifaininalg  and  of  Kan  is  exceedingly  small,  since  it  mea- 
sures on  the  average  only  0*2  mm.  in  diameter.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  was  not  discovered  until  the  present  century — in  1827,  by  Carl 
Ernst  von  Babr.  Previously  the  much  larger  Graafian  follicle 
of  the  ovary,  in  which  the  smaller  true  ogg  is  enclosed,  had  been 
erroneously  taken  for  the  latter.  The  Mammalian  ogg  (fig.  5)  con- 
sists principally  of  a  finely  granular  protoplasmic  substance,  which 
contains  dark,  fat-like  spherules  and  granules  (deutoplasm),  and 
which  is  turbid  and  opaque  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  these. 
The  germinative  vesicle  (k,b)  contains  a  large  germinative  dot  (k./), 
located,  together  with  a  few  smaller  accessory  dots,  in  a  nuclear 
network  (k,n).  The  egg-membrane  is  called  zona  peUucida  (z.p), 
because  it  surrounds  the  yolk  as  a  relatively  thick  and  clear  layer.  It 
is  a  primary  membrane,  for  it  is  formed  within  the  Graafian  follicle, 
by  the  follicular  cells.     Under  high  magnification  the  zona  pelludda 
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Kg.  i.— Xss  from  a  Sabblf  b  foUiole  which  was  8  mm.  in  dianctar,  after  Waldbteb.  It  is 
■orrcmDded  by  the  zona  pellueida  (i.p),  on  which  there  rest  at  one  place  follicular  cells  (/J). 
The  Tolk  contains  deutoplsamic  granules  (d).  In  the  germinatiTe  Tcsicle  (k.b)  the  nuclear 
network  (,k.n)  is  especially  marked,  and  contains  a  laige  germinatiTe  dot  ik.f). 


(z.p)  appears  radially  striate,  since  it  is  traversed  by  numerous  pore- 
canals,  into  which,  as  long  as  the  egg  remains  in  the  Graafian  follicle, 
very  ^ne  projections  of  the  follicular  cells  (/.«)  penetrate.  These 
fuse  with  the  egg-plasm,  and  are  probably  concerned  in  the  nutrition 
and  growth  of  the  contents  of  the  egg,     (Retzius.) 

The  human  ovum  is  wonderfully  like  the  egg  of  Mammals  in  size, 
in  the  condition  of  its  contents,  and  the  nature  of  its  membranes. 
However,  it  always  can  be  distinguished  by  means  of  special,  though 
trifling,  characteristics,  as  the  careful  investigations  of  Nagel  have 
shown.  Whereas  in  the  Kabbit  lustrous,  fat-like  spherules  render 
the  yolk  cloudy,  the  human  ovum  retains  its  transparency  during 
all  stages  of  development,  so  that  one  may  recognise  most  ac- 
.curately  all  its  structural  details,  even  on  the  living  object.  The 
yolk  is  divided  into  two  layers.  The  inner  layer  contains  principally 
•deutoplasm,  which  produces  in  this  case,  contrary  to  most  of  the 
Mammals,  only  a  slight  cloudiness ;  it  consists  in  part  of  feebly 
lustrous,  in  pai-t  of  highly  refiactive  fragments,  some  coarser,  some 
£ner ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  recognise  the  mutual  boundaries  of 
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the  individual  components,  as  is  the  case  in  other  Mammals  and 
lower  animals,  where  one  distinguishes  with  great  ease  granules 
and  distinct  drops.  The  otUer  layer  or  peripheral  zone  of  the  yolk  is 
more  finely  granular  and  still  more  transparent  than  the  central 
party  and  contains  the  germinative  vesicle  with  a  large  germinative 
dot,  in  which  Naoel  was  ahle  to  ohserve  amoeboid  motions.  The 
zona  pellucida  is  remarkably  broad ;  it  is  striate,  and  is  separated 
from  the  yolk  by  a  narrow  (perivitelline)  space.  There  are  two  or 
three  layers  of  follicular  cells  attached  to  the  periphery  of  the  egg 
when  it  is  set  free  from  the  Graavijls  follicle.  The  long  diameters 
of  these  cells  are  arranged  in  a  radial  direction  around  the  egg,  as 
is  general  in  Mammals,  and  it  is  due  to  this  circumstance  that  they 
have  received  the  name  corona  radiata,  introduced  by  Bischoff.. 
The  human  egg  without  the  follicular  epithelium  measures,  on  the 
average,  0'17  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  eggs  of  many.  Worms,  Molluscs,  Echinoderms,  and  Coelenterates^ 
agree  with  the  Mammalian  egg  in  their  size,  and  in  the  method  in 
which  protoplasm  and  deutoplasm  are  uniformly  distributed  through 
the  egg. 

The  eggs  oj  Amphtbiaf  which  were  cited  as  the  second  example, 
foim  a  tran{*ition  from  simple  eggs,  with  uniform  distribution  of 
yolk-material,  to  eggs  with  ^distinctly  expressed  and  externally 
recognisable  polar  differentiation.  Alreaxly  these  have  deposited  in 
themselves  a  large  amount  of  deutoplasm,  and  have  thereby  acquired 
a  very  considerable  size.  The  Frog's  eggy  for  example,  is  stufied 
full  of  closely  compacted,  fatty-looking  yolk-lumps  (Dotterschollen) 
and  yolk-plates.  The  egg  protoplasm  is  in  part  distributed  as  a 
network  between  the  little  yolk-plates;  in  part  it  forms  a  thini 
cortical  layer  at  the  surface  of  the  egg.  Upon  closer  examination 
however,  the  beginning  of  a  polar  differentiation  is  most  distinctly 
recognisable  even  here.  It  manifests  itself  in  this  way :  at  one 
pole,  which  at  the  same  time  appears  black  on  accoimt  of  a  deposit 
of  superficial  pigment,  the  yolk-plates  are  smaller  and  enveloped  in 
more  abundant  egg-plasm ;  and  also,  nrobably  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  slight  differences  in  specific  gravity  are  distinguishable  between 
the  pigmented  and  the  unpigmented,  or  the  animal  and  the  vegetative, 
halves  of  the  egg. 

The  germinative  vesicle  (fig.  2)  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  immature 
Qgg,  is  exceedingly  large,  even  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  multi- 
nucleolar,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a  hundred  or  more  large  germinative 
dots   (//)   distributed   immediatflv  under  the  nuclear   membrane. 
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The  envelopes  exhibit,  in  comparison  with  the  Mammalian  egg,  an 
increase  in  number,  for  to  the  zona  pellucida  (zona  radiata),  which 
is  produced  in  the  follicle,  there  is  subsequently  added  still  another, 
a  secondary  envelope.  This  is  a  thick,  viscid,  gelatinous  layer, 
which  is  secreted  by  the  wall  of  the  oviduct,  and  which  becomes 
swollen  in  water. 

The  polar  differentiation,  taken,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  process 
of  developing  in  the  case  of  the  Amphibia,  is  found  sharply  expressed 
in  our  third  example,  the  Bird  *8  egg. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  egg-cell 
in  the  case  of  the  Hen,  or  of  any  k.b  k.iek 

other  bird,  we  must  seek  it  while  -^^^S^^^^s^^  d./ 

still  in  the  ovary,  at  the  moment         ^^uMu  mS^^,       ««-«• 
when    it    has  finished   its    growth,       MmMlSw    wBSrn^^ 
and  is  ready  to  be  set  free  from  the     wmmmH  "  wnlw%  ~  ^'^ 
follicle.     It  is  then  ascertained  that      BBw WfciptMffij         '  ^-^ 
only   the    spheroidal    yolk,   the  so-       y^S^SSS^^Slml 
called  yellow  of  the  eg%^  which  in        ^^B^^^^SBKF 
itself   is   an    enormously  large  cell  ^^^S^^S^^ 

(fig.  6a),  is  developed  in  the  botryoidal     ^^Z^^^  <y«"?  ^f  ^  =•» 

^^         ''        ,  *-  /  taktn  from  the  ovary.   ir.tcA,  Oermlna- 

ovary.       It  is  enclosed  in   a  thin  but  tire  dlao ;   k.h,  genalnative   Tfltide ; 

tolerably    firm     pellicle    (d.h),    the        Tk^;!^'^.^'^  ""^ 
vitelline  membrane,  the  rupture  of' 

which  is  foUowed  by  an  extrusion  of  the  soft  pulpy  contents.  By 
careful  examination  one  will  discover  upon  the  latter  a  small  white 
spot,  the  germinative  disc  (A.*cA),  or  discus  proligerusy  also  called  scar 
or  cicatricula.  It  has  a  diameter  of  about  3  or  4  mm.,  and  consists 
of  formative  yolk, — ^a  finely  granular  protoplasm  with  small  yolk- 
spherules, — which  alone  is  involved  in  the  process  of  cleavage.  In 
the  flattened  germinative  disc  is  also  found  the  germinative  vesicle, 
fig.  6a  (k.b)  and  fig.  6b  (x),  which  is  likewise  somewhat  flattened  and 
lenticular. 

The  remaining  chief  mass  of  the  egg-cell  is  nutritive  yolk,  which » 
is  composed  of  numberless  yolk-spherules  united  by  slight  traces  of 
egg-plasm,  as  though  by  a  cement.  Information  concerning  its  finer 
structure  is  to  be  gained  from  thin  sections  through  the  hardened 
egg,  which  should  be  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  germinative  disc. 
According  to  differences  in  staining  and  in  elementary  composition, 
there  are  now  to  be  distinguished  the  white  and  tJie  yellow  nutritive 
yM  (fig.  6a). 

The  white  yolk  (w,d)  is  present  in  the  egg  cell  only  in  a  small 
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quantity ;  it  forms  a  thin  layer  over  the  whole  surface,  the  white 
yolk-rind ;  secondly,  it  is  accumulated  in  somewhat  greater  quantity 
under  the  germinative  vesicle,  for  which  it  at  the  same  time  forms  a 
bed  or  cushion  (Pander's  nucleus) ;  and,  thirdly,  from  this  region  it 


?if .  8b.— BaettoB  of  fba  gon-diM  of  a nuitero  owiaa  Hon'o  ogf  ■till  oneloMd  in  tho  oapralo, 
after  Balfodr. 

n,  ConDectiTe-tisnie  eapsnle  of  the  egg ;  6,  epithelium  of  the  oapsale,  on  the  inside  of  which  lies 
the  ritelline  membrane  reposing  upon  the  egg ;  e,  granular  substance  of  the  germinative 
disc  ;  w.y,  white  yolk,  which  passes  imperceptibly  into  the  finely  granular  substance  of  the 
disc ',  z,  genninaUTe  Teside  enclosed  in  a  distinct  membrane,  but  shrivelled  up ;  y,  space 
originally  occupied  by  the  germinative  vesicle,  but  made  empty  by  its  shrivelling  up. 


penetrates  in  the  form  of  a  mortar-pestle  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
yellow  yolk,  where  it  terminates  in  a  knob-like  swelling  (latebra, 
Furkinje).  Upon  boiling  the  egg,  it  is  less  coagulated,  and  remains 
softer  than  the  yeUow  yolk.  In  the  coagulated  condition  the  latter 
discloses  upon  sections  a  lamellated  condition,  in  that  it  consists  of 
smaller  and  larj^er  spherical  shells,  which  envelope  the  latebra. 

The  two  kinds  of  yolk  also  differ  from  each  other  in  respect  to 
the  condition  of  their  elementary  particles.  The  yellow  yolk 
consists  of  soft  plastic  spherules  (fig.  7  a)  from  25  to  100  /x  in 
diameter,  which  acquire  a  punctate  appearance  from  the  presence 
of  numerous  exceedingly  minute  granules.  The  elements  of  the 
white  yolk  are  for  the  most  part  smaller  (fig.  7  b),  and  likewise 
spherical,  but  contain  one  or  several  large  highly  refractive  granules. 


7if .  7.— Tolk-elements  fimn  the  fowl's  egf ,  after  Balfour,    a.  Yellow  yolk ;  b,  white  yolk. 


At  the  boundary  between  the  two  kinds  of  yolk  there  are  present 
spherules  which  effect  a  transition  between  them. 

The  freshly  laid  Hen's  egg  (fig.  8)  has  a  different  appearance 
from  that  of  such  an  ovarian  egg.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  deposited  around  the  yolk,   when  it  detaches  itself  from 
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the  ovary  and  is  taken  up  by  the  oviduct,  several  secondary  en- 
velopes derived  from  the  waU  of  the  oviduct,  viz.,  the  white  of  the 
egg,  or  the  albumen,  the  shell-membrane,  and  the  calcareous  shell. 
Each  of  these  parts  is  formed  in  a  special  region  of  the  Hen's  oviduct. 
The  latter  is  divided  into  four  regions:  (1)  A  narrow  ciliated 
initial  part,  into  which  the  liberated  egg  is  received,  and  where  it 
is  fertilised  by  the  spermatozoa  already  accumulated  there ;  (2)  a 


eJi.i. 


TIf .  S.— SkgnBUBAtie  loBtitadiBal  SMtioB  of  aa  naiBCutetod  HtB*Befff ,  after  Alijcs  Thomsoi^ 
(Somewhat  altered.) 

b.l.  Gcrm-diac ;  w.y.  white  yolk,  which  conaistB  of  a  central  flask -shaped  maw  and  a  number  of 
'  coooentric  layers  sommuding  the  yellow  yolk  (y.y.) ;  r.(.  ritelline  membrane  ;  x.  a  somewhat 
fluid  albuminotttt  layer,  which  immediately  euTelopes  the  yolk  ;  w.  albumen  composed  of 
alternating  layers  of  more  and  less  fluid  portions;  ch.l.  chalaz» ;  axk.  air  chamber  at  the 
blunt  end  of  the  egg— simply  a  s^Mce  between  the  two  layeis  of  the  shell-membrane ;  i.«.m. 
inner,  «.ai.  outer  layer  of  the  shell-membrane ;  «.  shell. 

glandular  region,  covered  with  longitudinal  furrows,  from  which 
the  albumen  is  secreted  and  spread  around  the  yolk  in  a  thick  layer ; 
(3)  a  somewhat  enlarged  part,  covered  with  small  villi,  the  cells 
of  which  secrete  calcareous  salts,  and  thus  cause  the  formation  of 
the  shell;  (4)  a  short  nari-ower  region,  through  which  the  egg 
passes  rapidly,  and  without  undergoing  any  further  change,  when 
being  deposited. 

The  envelopes  furnishtd  in  succession  by  the  oviduct  have  the 
following  composition : — 

The  white  of  the  egg,  or  albumen  (w?),  is  a  mixture  of  several 
materials:  according  to  chemical  analyses,  it  contains  12%  albumen. 
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1*5%  fat  and  other  extractive  materials,  05%  saltB  (potassic  chloride, 
flodic  chloride,  sulphates,  and  phosphates),  and  86%  water.  It 
surrounds  the  yolk  in  several  layers  of  varying  consistency.  There 
is  a  layer  quite  closely  investing  the  latter,  which  is  firmer  and 
especially  noteworthy  because  it  is  prolonged  into  two  peculiar 
spirally  twisted  cords,  the  chaUvuB  {ch.l)f  which  consist  of  a  very 
compact  albuminous  substance,  and  which  make  their  way  through 
the  albumen  to  the  blunt  and  to  the  pointed  poles  of  the  egg 

The  albumen  is  enclosed  by  the  thin  but  firm  shell-membrane  (8,m) 
(membrana  testie),  which  is  composed  of  felted  fibres.  It  may  be 
separated  into  two  lamellie — an  outer,  which  is  thicker  and  firmer, 
and  an  inner,  which  is  thinner  and  smooth.  Soon  after  the  egg  is 
laid  the  two  layers  separate  from  each  other  at  the  blunt  pole,  and 
enclose  between  them  a  space  filled  with  air  {a,ch), — ^the  so-called 
air-chamber,  which  continues  to  increase  in  size  during  incubation, 
and  is  of  importance  for  the  respiration  of  the  developing  Chick. 

Finally,  the  shell,  or  testa  («),  is  in  close  contact  with  the  shell- 
membrane;  it  consists  of  an  organic  matrix  (2%),  in  which  98%  cal- 
careous salts  are  deposited.  It  is  porous,  being  traversed  by  small 
canals,  through  which  the  atmospheric  air  may  gain  entrance  to  the 
egg.  The  porosity  of  the  calcareous  shell  is  an  absolute  necessity  fof 
the  normal  development  of  the  egg^  since  the  vital  processes  in  the 
protoplasm  can  take  place  only  when  there  is  a  constant  supply  of 
oxygen.  If  the  porosity  of  the  shell  be  destroyed,  either  by  soaking 
it  in  oil  or  closing  its  pores  with  varnish,  the  death  of  the  incubated 
egg  ensues  in  a  very  short  time. 

B.  Compound  Eggs. 

Compound  eggs  are  found  only  in  a  few  subdivisions  of  the 
invertebrated  animals,  as  in  the  Cestodes,  Trematodes,  etc.;  they 
are  noteworthy  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  produced  by  the 
union  of  numerous  cells,  which  are  formed  in  two  different  glands 
of  the  sexual  apparatus  of  the  female, — in  the  germarium  and  in 
the  vitellarium.  In  the  germarium  is  developed  the  egg-cell  in  the 
restricted  sense.  This  is  alwa^'s  very  small,  and  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  egg-plasm.  When  this  cell  at  its  maturity  is  set  free 
from  its  surroundings  and  comes  into  the  sexual  outlets,  it  is  obliged 
to  pass  the  opening  of  the  vitellarium;  here  there  are  associated 
with  it  a  number  of  yolk-cells,  which,  owing  to  deposition  of  reserve 
material  in  the  protoplasm,  appear  turbid  and  coarsely  granular^ 
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and  wbich  constitute  the  dower  that  is  given  by  the  maternal 
organism  to  the  developing  germ  on  its  way.  Thereupon  the  whole 
is  enclosed  in  one  or  several  secondary  egg-membranes,  and  now| 
constitutes  the  compound  egg,  in  which,  however,  the  developmental 
processes  manifest  themselves  exclusively  on  the  simple  germ  cell ; 
it  is  that  alone  which  is  fertilised  and  segments,  while  the  yolk-cells 
gradually  degenerate  and  are  employed  as  nutritive  material.  Thus 
in  this  case  also,  upon  closer  examination,  the  general  law,  that  the 
desoendent  organism  takes  its  origin  from  a  single  ceU  of  the  maternal 
body,  suffers  no  exception. 

2;  The  Seminal  Filaments. 

In  contrast  with  ^gs,  which  are  the  liCrgest  cells  of  the  animal 
body,   the  sperm-cells  or  sperm -filaments   (spermatozoa)    are  the 
smallest  elementary  parts ;  they  are  accumulated  in  great  multitudes 
in  the  seminal  fluid  of  ^he  male,  but  can  be  recog- 
nised in  it  only  by  the  aid  of  high  magnification, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  slender  motile  filaments. 
Inasmuch  as  every  cell  consists  of  at  least  two 
parts,  namely,  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  we  must 
look  for  these  parts  in  this  case  also.     We  shall 
take  for  description  the  spermatozoa  of  Man. 

In  Man  the  seminal  filaments  (fig.  9)  are  srbout 
0*05  mm.  long.     One  may  distinguish  as  head  (^) 
a  short  but  thick  r^on,  which  marks  the  anterior 
end,  as  tail  a  long  thread-like  appendage  (*),  and     '^'a^Jf^^Sf!" 
between  the  two  a  so-called  middle  piece  (m).  ■•»  ia  two  dif ' 

The  head  (k)  has  the  form  of  an  oval  plate,  '~*„JSi**^ 
which  is  shghtly  excavated  on  both  surfaces,  head  (it),  »  mid- 
and  is  somewhat  thinner  toward  the  anterior  end.  ^^  ^!**  ^"*^'  "^ 
Seen  from  the  side  (B)  it  presents  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  a  flattened  pear.  Chemically  considered,  it  consists  of 
nuclear  substance  (nuclein  or  chromatin),  as  microchemical  reactions 
show.  To  the  head  is  united,  by  means  of  a  short  •part  called  the 
middle  piece  (m),  the  long  thread-like  appendage  («),  which  is  com- 
posed of  protoplasm,  and  is  best  compared  to  a  flagellum,  because, 
like  the  latter,  it  executes  pecidiar  serpentine  motions  in  virtue  of 
its  contractile  properties.  By  means  of  these  motions  the  sper- 
matozoon moves  forwards  in  the  seminal  fluid  with  considerable 
velocity. 
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Tbe  spennatczoa  have  often  been  designated — and  it  seems 
to  OS  with  entire  justice —as  diiate,  or  still  better  as  flagellate, 
crils. 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  remaining  Vertebrates  have  a  similar 
struetnre  to  that  of  Man ;  on  the  whole,  the  diversity  of  form  which 
is  encountered  in  the  comparative  study  of  the  egg-cell  in  the  animal 
kingdom  is  wanting  here. 

That  spermatozoa  are  in  reality  metamorphosed  cells  cannot  be 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  by  their  development.  According 
to  the  extended  observations  of  La.  Vauettb  and  others,  each 
spermatozoon  is  formed  from  a  single  seminal  cell  or  spei  mtUidt  and, 
to  be  more  precise,  the  head  ie  formed  from  the  nwUus,  the  eoniractile 
/UamefU/rom  the  protoplcem. 

The  metamorphoses  which  take  place  in  the  development  have 
been  investigated  ^th  the  greatest  detail  by  Flemmino  and 
Hebmanh  in  the  case  of  Salamandra  maculata,  the  spermatozoa  of 
which  are  cfaai-acterised  by  their  very  great  size.  The  individual 
spermatozoon  here  consists  of :  (1)  a  very  long  head,  which  has  the 
form  of  a  finely  pointed  skewer,  and  takes  up  stains  with  avidity ; 
(2)  a  short  cylindrical  middle  piece,  which  differs  from  the  first  part 
in  chemical  properties  also ;  (3)  the  motile  caudal  filament,  which  in 
the  Salamander  exhibits  the  additional  peculiarity  that  it  is  provided 
with  a  contractile  undulating  membrane.  Of  these  three  regions 
the  skewer-like  head,  and  probably  also  the  middle  piece,  arise  from 
the  nucleus  of  the  spermatid,  whereas  the  contractile  filament  is 
differentiated  out  of  the  protoplasm.  In  the  development  of  the 
head  the  nucleus  of  the  seminal  cell  is  seen  to  become  more  and 
Xkore  elongated  (fig.  10  A,  B);  at  first  it  takes  the  form  of  a  pear 
(fig.  10  A  k);  then  it  grows  out  into  an  elongated  cone  (fig.  10  B  k)^ 
the  base  of  which  serves  as  the  point  of  attachment  for  the  middle 
piece  (mat).  The  cone  becomes  elongated  and  narrowed  into  a  rod 
(fig.  11  A,  B)f  which  is  finally  converted  into  the  characteristic  form 
of  a  skewer.  With  this  elongation  of  the  nucleus  the  chromatic 
network  becomes  more  and  more  dense,  and  at  last  assumes  a  quite 
compact  and  hoihogeneous  condition,  as  iu  the  mature  spermatozoon. 
The  fundament  (Anlage)  of  the  middle  pi6ce  {^gfi*  10,  11,  A,  B,  met) 
makes  its  appearance  early — when  the  nucleus  begins  to  elongate — 
at  that  end  of  the  nucleus  which  was  called  its  base,  in  the  form  of 
a  small  oval  body,  which  at  first  takes  up  stains  like  the  head,  but 
afterwards  loses  this  property.  Its  first  appearance  demands  still 
further  elucidation. 
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Why  are  the  male  sexual  cells  so  small  and  thread-like,  and  so 
differently  oonstituted.from  the  eggs  f 

The  dissimilarity  between  the  male  and  the  female  sexual  cells  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  division  of  labor  has  arisen  between  the 
two,  inasmuch  as  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  different  missions. 


m$t 


Tig,  10  A  Mid  B.— Initial  itacM  of  the  metamozpbodt 
of  th«  tcmiaal  mU  into  tho  loininol  fUnment, 
aflor  HEBXAyy. 

A,  Seminal  oeU  with  pear-shaped  nuclens ;  £,  wminal 
eell  with  con»-«haped  nacleus ;  «r,  semioal  cell ;  ir, 
nneleu*  with  chromatin  network,  and  nucleoli  (a) ; 
mrt,  bodj  out  of  which  the  middle  piece  is  developed ; 
r,  ring-like  structure,  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
middle  piece,  and  is  claimed  to  have  relation  to  the 
formation  of  the  spiral  membrane  of  the  filament ; 
f,  caudal  appendage  of  the  seminal  filament. 


Tif .  11 A  and  B.— Twotvminal 
Btaffoa  in  tho  molamorphooit 
of  tho  ooniaal  ooU  into 
tho  ooadaal  fllomowt,  after 
Flkmmimo. 

Ir,  Nucleus,  which  has  become 
elongated  to  form  tho  head 
of  the  spermatosodn ;  nut, 
iU  middle  piece ;  /,  its 
caudal  filament. 


The  female  cell  has  assumed  the  function  of  supplying  the  substances 
which  are  necessary  for  that  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  cell  proto- 
plasm which  a  rapid  accomplishment  of  the  process  of  development 
demands.  It  has  therefore,  while  in  the  ovary,  stored  up  in  itself 
yolk-substance,  reserve  material,  for  the  future ;  and  consequently 
has  become  large  and  incapable  of  motion.  But  inasmuch  as  it 
is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  process  of  development 
that  union  with  a  second  cell  from  another  individual  should  take 
place,  and  since  non-motile  bodies  cannot  unite,  theiefore  the  male 
element  has  been  suitably  modified  to  meet  this  second  requirement. 
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For  the  purpose  of  locomotion  and  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
union  with  the  non-motile  egg-cell,  it  has  become  metamorphosed 
into  a  contractile  filament,  and  has  rid  itself  completely  of  all 
substances,  as,  for  example,  yolk-material,  which  would  interfere 
with  this  principal  requirement.  At  the  same  time  it  has  assumed 
the  form  best  adapted  for  passing  through  the  envelopes  with 
which,  as  a  means  of  protection,  the  egg  is  surrounded,  and  for 
penetrating  the  yolk. 

The  conditions  especially  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  this  interpretation.  There  are  plants  of  the  lowest 
forms  in  which  the  two  copulating  sexual  cells  are  entirely  alike, 
both  being  small  and  motile ;  and  there  are  other  related  species  in 
which  a  gradual  difierentiation  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  cells  becomes  richer  in  yolk  and  incapable  of  motion, 
while  the  other  becomes  smaller  and  more  active.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  stationary  egg  must  now  be  sought  out  by  the 
migratory  cell. 

A  few  physiological  statements  may  be  in  place  in  this  connection. 
In  comparison  with  other  cells  of  the  animal  body,  and  especially 
in  comparison  with  the  eggs,  the  seminal  filaments  are  characterised 
by  greater  duration  of  life  and  power  of  resistance,  a  fact  which  is 
frequently  of  importance  for  the  success  of  fertilisation.  The  mature 
spermatozoa,  after  they  are  set  free  from  their  connection  with 
other  cells,  remain  for  months  in  the  testes  and  vasa  deferentia 
without  losing  their  fertilising  power.  They  also  appear  to  remain 
active  for  a  long  time  after  having  been  introduced  into  the  sexual 
passages  of  the  female,  perhaps  for  several  weeks  in  the  case  of  Man. 
For  some  animals  this  is  demonstrable  to  a  certainty.  For  example,  it 
is  known  that  the  semen  of  Bats  remains  alive  in  the  uterus  of  the 
female  during  the  whole  winter ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Fowl  it  is 
known  that  fertilised  eggs  can  be  laid  up  to  the  eighteenth  day  after 
the  removal  of  the  Cock. 

In  the  presence  of  external  influences  semen  shows  itself  to  be 
much  more  resistent  than  the  egg-cell,  which  is  easily  injured  or 
killed.  For  example,  when  semen  is  frozen  and  then  thawed  out, 
the  motion  of  the  seminal  filaments  comes  back  again.  Many  salts, 
if  they  are  employed  not  too  strong,  have  no  deleterious  influence. 
Narcotics  in  strong  concentration,  and  when  employed  for  a  long  time, 
make  the  filaments  motionless,  without  immediately  killing  them, 
because  after  removal  of  the  injmious  substance  they  can  be  revived. 
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Very  weak  alkaline  solutions  stimulate  the  motions  of  seminal 
filaments ;  on  the  contrary,  acids,  even  when  they  are  very  dilute, 
produce  death.  Accordingly  the  motion  becomes  more  lively  in  all 
animal  fluids  of  alkaline  reaction,  whereas  in  acid  solutions  it  soon 
dies  out. 

HiBTOBT.— The  discovery  that  egg  and  seminal  filament  are  simple  cells  is 
of  fax-reaching  import  for  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  process  of  develop- 
ment. In  order  to  appreciate  this  to  its  full  extent,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  digression  into  the  historical  field.  Sach  a  digression  will  acquaint  as 
with  some  fundamental  transformations,  which  have  affected  oar  conception  of 
the  essentials  of  developmental  processes. 

In  the  last  centary,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present,  ideas  aboat  the 
oatore  of  the  sexaal  products  were  very  indistinct. .  The  most  distinguished 
anatomists  and  physiologists  were  of  opinion  that  eggs  agreed  in  their  structare 
in  every  particular  with  the  grown-up  organism,  and  therefore  that  they 
possessed  from  the  beginning  the  same  organs  in  the  same  position  and  con- 
nection as  the  latter,  only  in  an  extraordinarily  diminutive  condition.  But  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  not  possible,  with  the  microscopes  of  the  time,  actually  to  see 
and  demonstrate  in  the  eggs  at  the  beginning  of  their  development  the  assumed 
oigaas,  recourse  was  had  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  separate  parts,  such  as 
nervous  system,  glands,  bones,  etc.,  must  be  present,  not  only  in  a  very  diminu- 
tive, bat  also  in  a  transparent  condition. 

In  order  to  make  the  process  more  intelligible,  the  origin  of  the  blossoms  of 
plants  from  their  buds  was  cited  as  an  illustrative  example.  Just  as  already 
in  a  small  bud  all  the  parts  of  the  fiower,  sach  as  stamens  and  coloured  petals, 
are  enveloped  by  the  green  and  still  unopened  sepals,— jast  as  the  parts  grow 
in  concealment  and  then. suddenly  expand  into  a  blossom,  so  also  in  the  de- 
velopment of  animals  it  was  thought  that  the  already  present  but  small  and 
transparent  parts  grow,  gradually  expand,  and  become  discernible.  The  doctrine 
which  has  just  been  outlined  was  consequently  called  the  Theory  of  unfolding^ 
or  evolution.  However,  a  more  appropriate  designation  for  it  is  the  one  intro- 
duced during  recent  decennia— /yr^/orma^t^a  theory.  For  the  characteristic 
feature  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  at  no  instant  of  development  is  there  anything 
new  formed,  bat  rather  that  every  part  is  present  from  the  beginning,  or  is 
preformed,  and  consequently  that  the  very  euenee  of  developmewt — the  he- 
eomkuf-AA  denied.  **  There  is  no  sach  thing  as  becoming  ! "  is  the  way  it  is 
expressed  in  the  "  Elements  of  Physiology  "  by  Halleb.  "  No  part  in  the  animal 
body  was  formed  before  another ;  all  were  created  at  the  same  time.** 

As  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  preformation  theory, 
it  follows,  and  indeed  was  formulated  by  Lkibmitz,  Halleb,  and  others,  that 
in  any  germ  the  germs  of  all  subsequent  offspring  must  be  established  or 
included,  since  the  animal  species  are  developed  from  one  another  in  un* 
inteiTupied  sequence.  In  the  extension  of  this  box-within-box  doctrine 
{Etmokaehtelunyslehre)  its  expounders  went  so  far  as  to  com  pate  how  many 
human  germs  at  the  least  were  concentrated  in  the  ovary  of  mother  Eve,  and 
thereby  arrived  at  the  number  200,000  millions. 

The  evolution  theory  offered  a  point  of  attack  for  a  scientific  feud,  inasmuch 
as  every  individual  among  the  higher  organisms  is  developed  by  means  of  the 
cooperation  of  two  separate  sexes.    When,  therefore,  the  seminal  filament  as 
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well  as  the  animal  egg  became  known,  there  soon  arose  the  actively  discossed 
question,  whether  the  egg  or  the  geminal  filament  was  the  preformed  germ. 
Decennium  after  decenniam  the  antagonistic  camps  of  the  ovieti  and  of  the 
animaleuluts  stood  opposed  to  each  other.  Those  who  followed  the  latter 
thought  they  saw,  with  the  aid  of  the  magnifying  glasses  of  the  times,  the 
spermatozoa  of  man  actually  provided  with  a  head,  arms,  and  legs.  The 
animalculists  recognised  in  the  egg  only  a  suitable  nutritive  soil,  as  it  were, 
which  was  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  spermatozoon. 

In  the  face  of  such  doctrines  there  dawned  a  new  period  for  Bmbiyology, 
when  in  1759  Cabpab  Fbiedbich  Wolff  in  his  doctor's  dissertation  opposed 
the  dogma  of  the  evolution  theory,  and,  casting  aside  preformation,  laid  down 
the  scientific  principle  that  what  one  could  not  recognise  by  means  of  his 
senses  was  certainly  not  present  preformed  in  the  germ.  At  the  beginning,  so  he 
maintained,  the  germ  U  nothing  else  than  an  unorganised  material  eliminated 
from  the  seahial  organs  of  tike  parent,  which  gradually  becomes  organised,  but 
only  during  the  process  of  development,  in  consequence  of  fertilisation.  Ac- 
cording to  Wolff,  the  separate  organs  of  the  body  differentiate  tbeoiselves 
one  after  another  out  of  the  hitherto  undifferentiated  germinal  material.  In 
individual  cases  he  endeavoured,  even  at  this  time,  to  determine  more  exactly, 
by  means  of  observations,  the  nature  of  the  process.  Thus  C.  F.  Wolff  was 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis,  which,  through  the  discoveries  of  the 
present  century,  has  proved  to  be  the  right  one.* 

Wolff's  doctrine  of  unorganised  germinal  matter  has  been  compelled  since 
then  to  give  way  to  more  profound  knowledge,  thanks  to  the  improved  optical 
aids  of  recent  times,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  cell-theory  by  Schlbidbn 
and  Schwann.  A  better  insight  into  the  elementary  composition  of  animals 
and  plants  was  now  acquired,  and  especially  into  the  finer  structure  of  the 
sexual  products,  the  egg-cell  and  the  seminal  6  lament. 

So  far  as  regards  the  egg-eell,  a  series  of  important  works  began  with 
Pubkinje's  investigation  of  the  Hen's  egg  in  1825,  in  which  the  germinative 
vesicle  was  described  for  the  first  time.  This  was  soon  (1827)  followed  by 
C.  £.  V.  Babb's  celebrated  discovery  of  the  Mammalian  egg,  which  had  been 
hunted  for,  but  always  without  success.  Extensive  and  comparative  investiga- 
tions into  the  structure  of  the  egg  in  the  animal  kingdom  were  published  in 
1836  by  R.  Waoneb,  who  also  discovered  at  the  same  time  in  tlie  germinative 
vesicle  the  germinative  dot  (macula  germinativa). 

With  the  establishment  of  the  cell-theory  there  naturally  arose  the  question 
as  to  how  far  the  egg  was  in  its  structure  to  be  regarded  as  a  cell, — a  question 
which  was  for  years  answered  in  widely  different  ways,  and  which  even  now 
from  time  to  time  is  brought  up  for  discussion  in  an  altered  form.  Even  at  that 
time  Schwann,  albeit  with  a  certain  reservation,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  egg  was  a  cell,  and  the  germinative  vesicle  its  nucleus;  but  others,  his  co- 
temporaries  (Bischoff  and  others),  regarded  the  germinative  vesicle  as  a  cell, 

♦  Historical  presentations  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  the  theory  of 
epigeoesis,  which  are  worth  the  reading,  have  been  given  by  A.  Eibchhoff 
in  his  interesting  paper,  "  Caspab  Fbiedbich  Wolff.  Sein  Leben  und  seine 
Bedeutung  fiir  die  Lehre  von  der  organischcn  Entwicklung."  Jcruiisohe  ZeiU 
schrift  fur  Medioin  und  Katumissenschaft,  Bd.  IV.,  Leipzig,  1868 ;  and  by  W. 
His,  "  Die  Theorien  der  geschlecht lichen  Zeugung."  Archiv  fur  Anthropologies 
Bd.  IV.  u.  V. 
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and  the  yolk  as  a  mass  of  enveloping  substance.  A  ananimity  of  views  in  tUa 
matter  was  broaght  about  only  after  the  general  conception  of  "  cell "  had 
received  in  Histology  a  more  precise  definition.  This  was  dne  especially  to 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  cell-formation  gained  through 
the  works  of  NAosu,  KOllikbb,  Rsmak,  Letdio,  and  others. 

The  interpretation  of  eggs  with  separate  formative  and  nutritive  yolk,  and 
with  partial  cleavage,  occasioned  especial  difficulty.  Two  antagonistic  views 
in  this  matter  have  existed  for  a  long  time.  According  to  one  view,  eggs  with 
polar  nutritive  yolk  (the  eggs  of  Reptiles,  Birds,  etc.)  are  compound  structures, 
which  cannot  be  designated  as  simple  cells.  Only  the  formative  yolk,  together 
with  the  germinative  vesicle,  is  comparable  with  the  Mammalian  egg;  the 
nutritive  yolk,  on  the  contrary,  is  something  new,  superposed  upon  the  cell 
from  without,  a  product  of  the  follicular  epithelium.  The  spherules  of  the 
white  yolk  are  explained  as  uninuclear  and  multinuclear  yolk-cells.  The 
formative  and  nutritive  yolk  together  are  comparable  with  the  entire  contents 
of  the  Gbaafiax  vesicle  of  Mammals.  H.  Meckel,  Allen  Thomson, 
ECKBB,  Stbickeb,  His,  and  others,  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  this 
\1ew  with  slight  modifications  in  the  details. 

According  to  the  opposite  view  of  Lbuckabt,  KOllikbb,  Oegenbaub, 
Habckbl,  van  Beneden,  Balfoub,  and  others,  the  Bird's  egg  is  just  as  truly 
a  simple  cell  as  the  egg  of  a  Mammal,  and  the  comparison  with  a  Obaafian 
follicle  is  to  be  rejected.  The  yolk  never  contains  enclosed  cells,  but  only 
nutritive  components.  As  KOllikbb,  especially  in  opposition  to  His,  has 
shown,  the  white-yolk  spherules  contain  no  structures  comparable  with  genuine 
cell-nuclei ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  interpreted  as  cells.  As  Gegenbaue 
already  in  1861  sharply  formulated  it :  '*  The  eggs  of  Vertebrates  with  partial 
cleavage  are  on  that  account  essentially  no  more  compound  structures  than 
those  of  the  remaining  Vertebrates;  they  are  nothing  else  than  enormous 
cells  peculiarly  modified  for  special  purposes,  but  which  never  surrender  this 
their  real  chaiacter."  There  would  be  no  change  in  this  interpretation,  oven 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  that  the  jolk  was  formed  in  part  from  the  follicular 
epithelium,  and  was  set  free  from  the  latter  as  a  sort  of  secretion.  In  that 
event  we  should  have  to  do  with  a  special  method  of  nutrition  of  the  egg,  the 
cell-DAlure  of  which  cannot  on  that  account  be  called  in  question. 

Various  components  of  the  yolk  have  received  special  names.  Reich  bet 
first  distinguished  as  formative  yolk  the  finely  granular  mass,  which,  in  the 
Bird's  egg,  contains  the  germinative  vesicle,  and  forms  the  germ-disc,  because 
it  alone  undergoes  the  process  of  cleavage,  and  produces  the  embryo.  The 
other  chief  mass  of  the  egg  he  called  nutritive  yolk,  because  it  does  not 
break  up  into  cells,  and  because  subsequently,  enclosed  in  a  yolk-sac,  it  is 
consumed  as  nutritive  material.  Afterwards  His  introduced  for  these  the 
names  chief  germ  and  accessory  germ  {Haupt-  und  yebenkeim). 

Whereas  the  nomenclature  of  Reichebt  and  His  is  applicable  only  to  eggs 
with  polar  arrangement  of  nutritive  yolk,  van  Beneden  (1870)  has  undertaken 
the  division  of  tbe^  substance  of  the  egg  from  a  more  general  standpoint.  He 
distinguishes  between  the  protoplasmic  matrix  of  the  egg^  in  which,  as  in 
every  cell  in  general,  the  vital  processes  take  place,  and  the  reserve  and 
nutritive  materials,  which  are  stored  up  in  the  protoplasm  in  the  form  of 
granules,  plates,  and  balls,  and  which  he  designates  as  deutoplasm.  Every 
egg  possesses  both  components,  only  in  different  proportions,  in  varied  forms 
and  distribution.    Balfoub  has  selected  this  latter  condition  as  a  basis  for 
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division ;  and  has  consequently  made  the  three  groups  of  alecithal,  telolecithal, 
and  centrolecithal  eggs,  for  which  I  have  selected  the  designation  eggs  with 
little  or  nniformly  distributed  yolk,  eggs  with  polar,  and  eggs  with  central 
yolk. 

In  recent  times  investigation  has  been  directed  to  the  finer  structure  of  the 
germinative  vesicle,  in  which  Kleinenbbbo  (1872)  was  the  first  to  observe  a 
special  protoplasmic  nuclear  trestle  (^Kemgerust)  or  nuclear  network,  which  since 
then  has  been  shown  by  numerous  researches  to  be  a  constant  structure.  In 
the  case  of  the  germinative  dot  I  have  myself  designated  two  chemically  and 
morphologically  distinguishable  substances  as  nuclein  and  paranuclein,  the 
investigations  concerning  the  importance  and  the  r6le  of  which  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  egg  are  not  yet  concluded. 

The  history  of  the  spermatozoa  begins  with  the  year  1677.  A  student  in 
Leyden,  Hamm,  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  semen,  saw  the  briskly 
moving  bodies,  and  communicated  his  observation  to  his  teacher,  the  celebrated 
microsoopist  Lbeuwenhoeck,  who  instituted  more  accurate  investigations, 
and  published  them  in  several  papers,  which  soon  attracted  general  attention. 
The  sensation  caused  was  all  the  greater  because  Lbeuwenhoeck declared  the 
seminal  fiiaments  to  be  the  preexisting  germs  of  animals,  and  maintained  that 
at  fertilisation  they  penetrated  into  the  egg-cell  and  grew  up  in  it  Thus 
arose  the  school  of  animalculists. 

After  the  refutation  of  the  preformation  theory,  it  was  thought  that  no 
importance  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  seminal  filaments  in  fertilisation,  it 
being  held  that  it  was  the  seminal  fluid  that  fertilised.  Even  during  the  first 
four  decennia  of  the  present  century,  the  seminal  filaments  were  almost 
universally  held  to  be  independent  parasitic  creatures  (spermatozoa)  com- 
f  arable  with  the  Infusoria.  Even  in  J  oh.  MClleb's  "  Physiology  '*  (1833-40) 
occurs  this  statement :  "  Whether  the  semen-animalcules  are  parasitic  animals, 
or  animated  elements  of  the  animals  in  which  they  occur,  cannot  for  the 
present  be  answered  with  certainty.** 

The  settlement  of  the  question  was  accomplished  by  comparative  histological 
investigations  of  the  semen  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  by  physlologioal 
experiment. 

In  two  essays— *'Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Qeschlechtsverhaltnisse  und 
der  Samenfliissigkeit  wirbelloser  Thiere,"  and  **BLldung  der  Samenf&den  in 
Blaschen  " — KOllikeb  showed  that  in  many  animals,  e.g.,  in  the  Polyps,  the 
semen  consists  of  filaments  only,  the  fluid  being  entirely  absent ;  and  that  in 
addition  the  filaments  are  developed  in  cells,  and  consequently  are  themselves 
elementary  parts  of  animals.  Rbichebt  discovered  the  same  to  be  true  in 
Nematodes.  By  means  of  physiological  experiment  it  was  recognised  that 
seminal  fluid  with  immature  and  motionless  filaments,  and  likewise  mature  but 
filtered  semen,  did  not  fertilise.  This  was  decisive  for  the  view  that  the 
seminal  filaments  are  the  active  |iart  in  fertilisation,  and  that  the  fluid,  which 
is  added  thereto  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals  under  complicated  sexual 
conditions,  *'can  be  regarded  only  as  a  menstruum  for  the  seminal  bodies 
which  is  of  subordinate  physiological  significance." 

Since  then  our  knowledge  (1)  of  the  finer  structure,  and  (2)  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  seminal  filaments,  has  made  further  advances.  So  &r  as  regards 
the  first  point,  we  have  learned,  especially  through  the  works  of  La  Valbttb 
and  Schweiggeb-Seidel,  to  distinguish  between  head,  middle  piece,  and 
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U0«  and  to  know  their  different  chemical  and  physical  properties.  The  view 
expressed  by  KdLUKBB,  that  ordinarily  the  seminal  filaments  were  the 
metamor|Ao8ed  and  elongated  nuclei  of  the  seminal  cells,  underwent  a  modifi- 
catioB.  Aooording  to  the  researches  of  La  Valettb,  only  the  head  of  the 
seminal  filament  arises  from  the  nucleus,  the  tail,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
protoplasm  of  the  spermatid.  Finally  FLEMicnro  brought  forward  convincing 
proof  that  it  is  only  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  that  is  metamorphosed  into 
the  head  of  the  seminal  filament.  Important  investigations  concerning  the 
defdopment  of  the  seminal  filaments  in  various  animals  have  recently  been 
made  by  van  Bbnbdbk  et  Julik,  Platneb,  Hebmann,  and  others. 

Summary. 

The  most  important  results  of  this  chapter  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

1.  Male  and  female  sexual  products  are  simple  cells. 

2.  The  seminal  filaments  are  comparable  to  flagellate  cells.  They 
are  osnallj  composed  of  three  portions,  head,  middle  piece,  and 
contractile  filament. 

3.  The  seminal  filament  is  developed  out  of  a  single  cell,  the 
spermatid ;  the  head,  and  probably  also  the  middle  piece,  from  the 
nadeus  ;  the  contractile  filament  from  the  protoplasm. 

4.  The  egg-cell  oonsis>ts  of  egg-plasm  and  yolk-particles,  which  are 
reserve  material  (deutoplasm),  imbedded  in  it. 

5.  The  quantity  and  distribution  of  the  deutoplasm  in  the  egg-cell 
is  sabject  to  great  variation,  and  exercises  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  first  processes  of  development. 

(a)  The  deutoplasm  is  small  in  amount,  and  uniformly,  dis- 
tributed in  the  egg-plasm. 

(6)  The  deutoplasm  is  present  in  greater  quantity,  and,  in 
consequence  of  unequal  distribution,  is  more  densely 
accumulated  either  at  one  pole  of  the  egg  or  in  its  middle. 
(Polar  and  central  deutoplasm.) 

(c)  In  eggs  with  polar  deutoplasm  (eggs  with  polar  dififerentia- 
tion)  the  pole  with  more  abundant  deutoplasmic  contents 
is  designated  as  the  vegetative,  the  opposite  one  as  the 
animal  pole. 

{d)  In  the  case  of  eggs  with  polar  differentiation,  the  more 
abundant  protoplasm  of  the  animal  pole  may  be  sharply 
differentiated  as  germ-disc  (formative  yolk)  from  the 
portion  which  is  richer  in  deutoplasm  (nutritive  yolk). 
The  developmental  processes  take  place  only  in  the 
formative  yolk,  while  the  nutritive  yolk  remains  on  the 
whole  passive. 
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6.  Eggs  may  be  divided  into  several  groups  and  sub-groups  ac- 
cording  to  their  development  from  cells  of  the  ovary  alone,  or  from 
cells  of  the  ovarium  and  vitellarium,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
distribution  of  the  deutoplasm,  as  exhibited  in  the  followinir 
scheme : — 

I.  Simple  eggs.     (Development  from  cells  of  the  ovary.) 

A.  Eggs  with  little  deutoplasm  uniformly  distributed  through 

thd.«gg  (alecithal*).     (Amphioxus,  Mammals,  Man.) 

B.  Eggs  with  abundant  and  unequally  distributed  deutoplasm. 

(1)  Eggs  with  polar  differentiation  (U'lolecithal),  with  deuto- 

plasm  having  a  polar  position,  with  animal  and 
vegetative  poles.     (Cyclostomes,   Amphibia.) 

(2)  Eggs  with  polar  differentiation,  which  are  distinguished 

from  the  preceding  sub-group  by  the  fact  that  with 
them  there  has  been  effected  a  still  sharper  segregation 
into  formative  yolk  (germ-disc)  and  nutritive  yolk— 
into  a  part  which  is  active  during  development  and  a 
part  that  is  passive.  (Eggs  having  polar  differentia- 
tion with  a  germ-disc.     Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds.) 

(3)  Eggs  having  central  differentiation  with  central  deuto- 

plasm (centroledthal)  and  superficially  distributed 
formative  yolk  (blastema,  Keimftauty     (Arthropods.) 

II.  Compound  eggs.     (Double  origin  from  cells  of  the  ovarium 

and  vitellarium.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THS  PHENOMENA    OF  THE  MATURATION  OF  THE  EGG  AND 
THE  PROCESS  OF  FERTILISATION. 

1.  The  Phenomena  of  Katuration. 

£oG8,  such  as  have  been  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  are 
not  yet  capable  of  development,  even  if  they  have  acquired  the 
normal  size.  Upon  the  addition  of  mature  semen  they  remain 
unfertilised.  In  order  that  they  may  be  fertilised  they  must  first 
pass  through  a  series  of  changes,  which  I  shall  group  together  as 
the  fhm/omma  of  maturation. 

The  maturation-phenomena  begin  with  changes  of  the  germinative 
vesicle,  which  have  been  followed  out  the  most  carefully  on  the 
small  transparent  eggs  of  invertebrated  animals,  such  as  the 
Echinoderms  and  Nematodes  (the  maw-worm  of  the  horse).  The 
germinative  vesicle  gradually  moves  from  the  middle  of  the  egg — 
the  egg  of  an  Echinoderm  may  8er%*e  as  the  basis  of  the  description 
— towaixls  its  surface,  shrivels  a  little  (fig.  12^1),  in  that  fluid  escapes 
from  it  into  the  surrounding  yolk,  its  nuclear  membrane  disappears, 
and  the  germinative  dot  becomes  indistinct  and  breaks  up  into  small 
f  ragiQents  (fig.  12  B  kf).  During  this  degeneration  of  the  germmaiite 
vteide  a  nuclear  epindle  (fig.  12  B  sp)  is  formed j  as  can  be  recognised 
only  after  appropriate  treatment  witli  reagents ;  there  arises  otU  of 
parts  of  the  germinative  doty  or  out  of  a  part  of  the  nuclear  substance 
of  the  gervkinatire  vesicle,  a  nuclear  spindle  (fig.  12  B  sp), — a  form 
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of  the  nucleus  which  one  encounters  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  in  stages  preparatory  to  cell-division. 

The  nuclear  spindle,  the  more  precise  structure  of  which  will  be 
described  later,  in  discussing  the  process  of  cleavage,  pursues  still 
further  the  direction  already  taken  by  the  germinative  vesicle,  until 
it  touches  with  its  apex  the  surface  of  the  yolk,  where  it  assumes  a 
position  with  its  long  axis  in  the  direction  of  a  radius  (fig.  13  /  ap), 
A  genuine  process  of  cell-division  soon  takes  place  here,  which  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  cell-division  only  by  this,  that 
the  two  products  of  the  division  are  of  very  unequal  siza     To  be 
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Fif .  U.— PortiMU  of  •§{•  of  AstoriM  y1«fi*«*  They  ahow  the  degenention  of  the  genninittiTe 
Teaicle. 

In  figure  A  it  begine  to  ehrivel,  in  ttiat  a  protuberance  of  protoplasm  (x),  with  a  radial  ■tructure 
inside  of  it,  penetrates  into  iU  interior,  and  diaaolree  the  membrane  at  that  point.  The 
germinative  dot  {if)  ia  etiU  Tiaible,  but  separated  into  two  eubBtanoei,  nucleln  (nu)  and 
puanuclein  (pn). 

In  figure  B  the  germinaUve  reside  (kb)  is  entirely  ehrirelled,  iU  membrane  ia  di-olred,  and 
only  amall  fxagmenU  of  the  germinative  dot  (1/)  remain.  In  the  region  of  the  protoplannio 
protuberance  of  figure  A  there  U  a  nuclear  spindle  (fp)  in  process  of  formation. 

more  exact,  therefore,  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  cell-budding.  At 
the  place  where  the  nuclear  spindle  touches  the  surface  with  one  of 
its  extremities  the  yolk  arches  up  into  a  small  knob,  into  which 
half  of  the  spindle  itself  advances  (fig.  13  //).  The  knob  thereupon 
becomes  constricted  at  its  base,  and  with  the  half  of  the  spindle— 
from  which  subsequently  a  vesicular  nucleus  is  again  formed— is 
detached  from  the  yolk  as  a  very  small  cell  (fig.  13  ///  rk^).  Here- 
upon exactly  the  same  process  is  repeated,  after  the  half  of  the 
spindle  which  remains  in  the  egg,  without  having  previously  entered 
h  into  the  vesicular  quiescent  stage  of  the  nucleus,  has  restored  itself 
to  a  complete  spindle  (fig.  13  IV). 

There  now  lie  close  together  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  two 
spherules,  which  consist  of  protoplasm  and  nucleus,  and  therefore 
have  the  value  of  small  cells  {Gg.  13  V  rk\  rk^),  and  which  are 
often  to  be  identified  in  an  unaltered  condition,  even  after  the 
egg  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  cells.     They  were  ah-eady 
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known  in  earlier  times  under  the  name  of  direction  bodies,  or 
polar  ceUa,  They  have  acquired  the  latter  name  hecause,  in  the  case 
of  eggs  in  which  an  animal  pole  is  to  be  distinguished,  they  always 
arise  at  that  pole.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  second  process  of 
budding,  one  half  of  the  spindle,  the  other  half  of  which  was  employed 
in  the  formation  of  the  second  polar  cell,  is  left  in  the  cortical  layer 


Tig,  IS.— Fonnation  of  the  poUr  oella  in  AtterUs  f  UeialU. 

In  figure  /.  the  polar  spindle  («p)  has  advanced  to  the  surface  of  the  egg.  In  figure  //.  there  haa 
been  formed  a  snudl  eleTation  (nt'),  which  receives  a  half  of  the  spindle.  In  figure  ///.  the 
elevation  is  constricted  off,  forming  a  polar  cell  (rk').  Out  of  the  remaining  half  of  the 
previous  spindle  a  second  complete  spiniile  (tp)  has  arisen.  In  figure  JF.  there  bulges  forth 
beneath  the  first  polar  cell  a  second  elevation,  which  in  figiire  V.  has  become  constricted  off 
as  the  second  polar  cell  (rk*).  Out  of  the  remainder  of  the  spindle  is  developed  (figure  VI.) 
the  egg-nucleus  (eX). 


of  the  yolk  (fig.  13  Fand  VI  ek).  From  this  arises  a  new,  small, 
vesicular  nucleus,  which  consists  of  a  homogeneous,  tolerably  fluid 
substance  without  distinctly  segregated  nucleoli,  and  attains  a 
diameter  of  about  13  /i.  From  the  place  of  its  formation  it  usually 
migrates  slowly  back  again  toward  the  middle  of  the  egg  (fig.  14  ek). 
The  nucleus  of  the  mature  egg  (fig.  14  ek)  has  been  designated  by 
me  as  Egg  nnoleus,  by  van  Beneden  as  female  pronucleus.  It  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  germinative  vesicle  of  the  unfertilised  egg. 
Compare  the  figures  of  the  immature  egg  (fig.  15)  and  the  mature 
egg  (fig.  14)  of  an  Echinoderm,  both  of  which  are  drawn  with  the 
same  magnification.  The  germinative  vesicle  is  of  very  con.siderable 
size,  the  egg-nucleus  remarkably  small :  in  the  case  of  the  former 
one  distinguishes  a  clearly  developed  nuclear  membrane,  a  nuclear 
network,  and  a  nucleolus ;  the  latter  is  almost  homogeneous,  without 
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nucleolus,  and  not  separated  from  the  protoplasm  by  any  fixed 
membrane.  Similar  distinctions  in  the  condition  of  the  germinative 
vesicle  and  the  egg-nucleus  recur  throughout  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  formation  of  polar  cells,  and  the  accompanying  metamorphosis 
of  the  germinative  vesicle  into  such  an  extraordinarily  reduced  egg^ 
nucleus,  is  a  phenomenon  of  very  wide,  probably,  indeed,  of  general 
occurrence.  Polar  cells  have  been  observed  throughout  the  Ccelen- 
terates,  Echinoderms,  Worms,  and  Molluscs.  In  the  ripening  of  the 
eggs  of  Arthropods,  according  to  the  earlier  observations,  they 
appeared  never  to  be  present;  but  recently  they  have  been  found  in 
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,j  Fig.  15. 

Fif .  li.— ■atoi*  afg  of  an  I  ohinodnm.    It  encloses  in  the  yolk  the  rtrj  bdoaU  homogeneoos- 

egg.nticleuB  (etr). 
FSf .  li.— Xflunntim  egg  froni  the  ovujr  of  an  XohinodAnu  * 

numerous  species  by  a  number  of  observers,  especially  by  Blochm anx 
and  WsisxAKN.  Among  Vertebrates  polar  cells  are  always  en- 
countered in  Oyclostomes  and  Mammals,  whereas  in  Fishes  and 
Amphibia  they  have  been  identified  only  in  some  cases,  and  in  Reptiles 
and  Birds  not  at  all  as  yet.  They  arise  either  some  time  before  or 
else  during  fertilisation. 

In  the  case  of  Mammals  (Babbit  and  Mouse)  the  process  has  been 
very  carefully  investigated  by  van  Benbden,  and  recently  by  Tafani. 
Scvera.  weeks  before  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicle  the  ger- 
minative vesicle  ascends  to  the  surface  of  the  egg ;  some  days  before 
that  epoch  it  there  disappears,  and  at  the  place  where  it  disappeared 
there  are  formed  the  egg-nucleus  and,  under  the  zona  pellucida,  one 
or  two  (Tafani)  polar  cells.  The  egg  after  it  has  escaped  from  the 
ovary  always  exhibits  egg-nucleus  and  polar  cells. 

Also  in  the  case  of  Fishes,  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  and  Birds,  whose 
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eggs  are  of  considerable  size  and  with  few  exceptions  opaque,  the 
germinative  vesicle,  distinguished  by  its  numerous  nucleoli,  undergoes 
a  regressive  metamorphosis.  As  has  been  followed  step  by  step  in 
Teleosts  by  Oellacheb,  and  in  Amphibia  by  the  author,  it  always 
ascends  from  the  middle  of  the  yolk  to  its  surface,  and  in 
fact  without  exception  to  its  animal  pole :  in  the  case  of  the 
Frog  (^g,  16  kb)  this  occurs  many  weeks  before  the  beginning 
of  maturation.  Here  immediately  under  the  vitelline  membrane, 
it  becomes  flattened  to  a  disc-like  body,  being  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  shrunken.  Further  changes,  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  follow  in  detail,  take  place  in  a  comparatively  short  time; 
these  occur  in  the  case  of   the  Amphibia  at  the  time  when   the 


Fif .  16.— Trof*!  afg  in  pcooMt  of  ripeninf . 

The  osnninatire  vedole  (kb)^  with  nmnerotu  germinatire  dot«  (i-/),  lies  quite  at  the  surface  ui 
tiie  animal  pole  as  a  flattened  lenticular  body.    . 

eggs  are  detached  from  the  ovary.  For  if  one  examines  eggs  which 
have  already  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  have  entered  the 
oviduct,  it  is  uniformly  found  that  the  germinative  vesicle  with  its 
dots  has  disappeared.  In  this  case,  too,  there  are  subsequently 
formed  from  a  part  of  the  chromatic  substance  of  the  germinative 
vesicle  two  polar  cells  and  an  egg-nucleus,  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
fine  investigations  of  Hoffmann  for  some  species  of  Teleosts,  of 
O.  ScHULTZE  for  several  Amphibia  (Siredon,  Triton),  and  of  Kast- 
SCHENKO  for  certain  Selachians. 

Weismann  and  Blochmann  have  discovered  a  very  interesting  fact 
in  the  Arthropods.  In  eggs,  namely,  which  develop  parthenogenetic- 
ally  (in  summer  eggs  of  Polyphemus,  Bythotrephes,  Moina,  Leptodora, 
and  Daphnia,  as  well  as  in  Aphidae)  only  a  single  polar  cell  is  elimin- 
ated, whereas  in  eggs  which  require  fertilisation  for  their  further 
development  there  are  always  two  formed.  At  present,  however, 
this  contrast  cannot  be  established  as  a  general  law.  For  Platner 
found  that  in  the  case  of  Liparis  dispar  there  are  formed  in 
parthenogenetic  eggs,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  fertilised,  two 
polar  cells,  the  first  of  which  again  divides.  Blochmann  arrived  at 
the  same  result  from  the  investigation  of  unfertilised  eggs  of  bees, 
from  which  drones  are  developed. 
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Although  the  researches  on  the  phenomena  of  maturation  of 
the  egg  in  animals  still  present  numerous  gaps,  nevertheless  it 
can  be  regarded  as  already  well-established^  that  eggs  with  a  germi- 
native  vesicle  are  never  capable  of /ertUisationy  that  the  germinative 
vesicle  is  without  exception  dissolved,  and  that  there  is  formed  out  of 
components  of  it  (as  regards  the  details  there  are  still  many  processes 
to  be  more  carefully  studied)  a  very  small  egg-nu>deus.  During  the 
metamorphosis  there  arise,  probably  without  exception,  polar  cells. 

The  polar  differentiation  of  many  eggs  rich  in  yolk,  which  was 
pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter,  may  be  brought  into  causal  connection 
with  the  phenomena  of  maturation.  -Without  exception  the  animal 
pole  is  the  part  of  the  egg-sphere  to  which  the  germinative  vesicle 
ascends,  and  where  the  polar  cells  are  subsequently  formed.  That 
the  protoplasm  is  accumulated  here  in  greater  quantity  is  in  part 
referable  to  the  fact  that  it  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  egg  along 
with  the  nucleus,  which  most  certainly  furnishes  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  protoplasm. 

The  insight  into  the  phenomena  of  the  maturation  of  the  egg,  as  tbcy  have  been 
connectedly  presented  in  the  preceding  pages,  has  been  acquired  only  by  many 
roundabout  ways  and  after  the  removal  of  many  misconceptions.  As  early  as 
the  year  1825  Pubkinje,  the  discoverer  of  the  germinative  vesicle  in  the  Hen's 
egg,  found  that  in  eggs  which  were  taken  from  the  oviduct  this  vesicle  had 
disappeared,  and  from  this  concluded  that  it  was  ruptured  by  the  contractions 
of  the  oviduct,  and  that  its  contents  (a  lympha  generatrix)  were  mingled  with 
the  germ.  Whence  the  name  vesicula  germinativa.  Similar  observations  were 
made  on  this  and  other  objects  by  C.  E.  v.  Baeb,  Oellacher,  Goette, 
Klsikenbebo,  Eowalbvskt,  Reich ebt,  and  others.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  positive  statements  were  made  for  many  eggs  (by  JoH.  MClleb  for 
Entoooncha  mirabilis;  by  Letdig,  Geoenbaub,  and  van  Beneden  for 
Rotifers,  Meduss,  etc.)  that  the  germinative  vesicle  did  not  disappear,  but 
remained  and  gave  rise  by  direct  division  at  the  time  of  segmentation  to  the 
daughter-nuclei . 

There  were  therefore  in  previous  decennia  two  opposing  parties :  the  one 
asserted  the  continuance  of  the  germinative  vesicle  and  its  division  during  the 
process  of  cleavage ;  the  other  maintained  that  the  egg-cell  in  its  development 
passed  through  a  condition  mthout  nticleiM,  and  again  acquired  a  nucleus  in 
consequence  of  fertilisation. 

The  controversial  points  were  cleared  up  by  investigations  which  Bt^TSCHLi 
and  the  author  had  undertaken  at  the  same  time. 

I  showed  in  my  first  "Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Bildung,  Befruchtung 
and  Theilung  des  thierischen  Eies,*'  that  in  all  the  older  writings  there 
bad  been  no  distinction  made  between  the  nucleus  of  the  immature,  the 
mature,  and  the  fertilised  egg,  but  that  these  nuclei  hadheen  often  confounded 
and  held  to  be  identical,  and  I  first  established  the  differences  between  germi- 
native vesicle,  egg-nucleus,  and  cleavage-nucleus,  the  latter  being  the  names 
which  were  introduced  by  me.    In  addition  I  showed  that  the  disappearance 
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of  the  g^rminative  vesicle  and  the  origin  of  the  egg-nacleus  preceded  fertilisa- 
tion, and  thus  I  distinguished  between  the  phenomena  of  maturation  and 
fertilisation  of  the  egg-cell,  which  generally  had  been  interchanged  and  con- 
founded. I  also  endeavoured  to  make  it  probable  that  the  egg-nucleus 
descended  from  the  germinative  vesicle,  and  in  fact  from  a  nucleolus  of  the 
vesicle,  and  defended  the  thesis  that  the  egg  during  its  maturation  did  not 
pass  through  a  non-nuclear  condition.  In  this  I  fell  into  an  error :  I  overlooked, 
like  all  previous  observers,  the  connection  between  the  formation  of  the  polar 
cells  and  the  disappearance  of  the  germinative  vesicle, — a  process  which  it  was 
the  more  difficult  to  establish  in  the  object  which  I  studied  because  it  takes 
place  in  the  ovary. 

The  excellent  investigations  of  BtTSCHLi,  which  brought  the  changes  of  the 
germinative  vesicle  into  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  polar  cells,  now 
made  their  appearance,  supplementing  my  results.  The  polar  cells  were 
discovered  in  the  year  1848  by  Fb.  MCller  and  Lev  An,  and  were  named  by 
the  former  directive  vesicles  (Richtungsblaschen),  because  they  always  lie  at 
the  place  where  subsequently  the  first  cleavage-furrow  makes  its  appearance. 
Their  wide  distribution  in  the  animal  kingdom  had  also  been  established  by 
many  investigators ;  BCtschli  was  the  first,  however,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  peculiar  processes  which  take  place  in  the  yolk,  in  the  interpretation  of 
which  he,  nevertheless,  committed  several  errors.  He  maintained  that  the 
whole  germinative  vesicle  is  converted  into  a  spindle-shaped  nucleus,  which 
moves  to  the  surface,  and,  while  becoming  constricted  in  the  middle,  is  thrust 
outside  by  the  contractions  of  the  yolk  in  the  form  of  two  directive  bodies. 
By  this  process  the  egg  became  non-nuclear,  and  again  acquired  a  nudeaa 
only  in  consequence  of  fertilisation. 

In  two  further  articles  on  the  Formation,  Fertilisation,  and  Cleavage  of  the 
Animal-Egg,  I  modified  the  teachings  of  BCtschli,  and  brought  them  into 
unison  with  my  previous  investigations,  inasmuch  as  I  pointed  out  that 
the  germinative  vesicle  is  not  as  such  directly  converted  into  the  nuclear 
spindle,  but  in  part  is  dissolved :  that  the  spindle  takes  its  origin  from  the 
nuclear  substance  in  a  manner  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  investigate ;  that 
the  polar  cells  are  formed,  not  by  the  elimination  of  the  spindle,  but  by  a 
genuine  process  of  division  or  budding  ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  egg  is 
not  destitute  of  a  nucleus  even  after  the  constricting  off  of  the  second  polar 
cell,  but  that  the  egg-nucleus  arises  from  the  half  of  the  divided  polar  spindle 
which  remains  in  the  yolk,  and  therefore,  in  its  ultimate  derivation,  from 
components  of  the  germinative  vesicle  of  the  immature  egg. 

Soon  afterwards  BCtschli  also  interpreted  the  development  of  the  directive 
bodies  as  cell- budding,  likewise  Giard  and  also  FoL,  who  has  produced  a 
very  extensive  and  thorough  investigation  on  the  phenomena  of  the  maturation 
of  the  egg  in  animals.  Recently  van  Benbden,  supported  by  researches  on 
Nematodes,  has  combatted  the  interpretation  of  the  process  as  cell-budding; 
however,  BovBRi  and  O.  Zach arias,  who  have  established  a  complete  agreement 
between  the  formation  of  directive  bodies  and  the  process  of  cell-division  in 
the  case  of  the  Nematodes  also,  are  unable  to  subscribe  to  his  conclusion  in 
this  matter. 

As  a  new  advance  is  to  be  recorded  the  discovery  by  Weibmann  and  by 
Blochm ANN,  that  in  eggs  which  are  developed  parthenogenetically  cnitf  a 
Mingle  polar  cell  arises. 

If  the  original  obscurity  on  the  morphological  side,  in  which  the  phenomena. 
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of  the  maturation  of  the  egg  were  enveloped,  has  been  in  general  cleared  up, 
the  same  is  not  the  case  if  we  inquire  after  its  physiological  meaning.  That 
the  genninative  vesicle  undergoes  a  regressive  metamorphosis  into  oomponent 
parts  is  easily  comprehensible,  for  a  firm  membrane  and  a  rich  accumulation 
of  nucleoplasm  certainly  cannot  be  necessary  to  the  interaction  of  protoplasm 
and  active  nuclear  substance  in  the  processes  of  division.  Its  dissolution  is, 
as  it  were,  the  preliminary  requirement  for  the  renewed  activity  of  the  nuclear 
contents.    But  what  function  shall  one  ascribe  to  the  polar  cells  7 

Concerning  this  several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed. 

Balfour,  Sedgwick  Minot,  vait  Benbden,  and  otbers,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  immature  egg,  like  every  other  cell,  is  originally  hermaphroditic,  and 
that  by  the  development  of  polar  cells  it  rids  itself  of  the  male  constituents  of 
its  nucleus,  which  afterwardJs  are  replaced  by  fertilisation.  Balfour  thinks 
that,  if  no  polar  cells  were  formed,  parthenogenesis  must  normally  occur. 

Wbismann,  supported  by  his  discovery  in  the  case  of  eggs  developing 
parthenogenetically  (p.  34),  ascribes  a  different  function  to  the  first  and  tbe 
second  polar  cells.  He  distinguishes  in  the  genninative  vesicle  two  different 
kinds  of  plasma,  which  he  designates  ovogenetic  and  germinal  plasma. 
He  maintains  that  by  the  formation  of  the  first  polar  cell  the  ovogenetic 
plasma  is  eliminated  from  the  ovum ;  by  that  of  the  second  polar  cell,  half 
of  the  germinal  plasma.  In  the  latter  case  the  ejected  germinal  plasma  must 
be  replaced  by  fertilisation. 

These  hypotheses  appear  to  me  upon  closer  examination  to  present  many 
vulnerable  points.  To  me  appears  more  promising  an  interpretation  of 
BtxeCHLi,  who  compares  the  eggt  as  had  already  often  been  done,  to  the 
mother-cell  of  spermatozoa.  Just  as  the  latter  gives  rise  to  many  spermatozoa, 
so  also  the  egg  must  have  once  possessed  the  capability  of  dividing  itself  into 
^oany  eggs.  In  the  formation  of  the  polar  cells,  which  are  eggs  that  have 
become  rudimentary,  as  it  were,  there  has  been  preserved  a  trace  of  these 
original  conditions.  Also  Boveri  regards  the  polar  cells  as  abortive  eggs. 
I  have  likewise  always  conceived  of  the  conditions  in  this  manner. 


8.  The  Process  of  Fertilisation. 

The  union  of  egg-cell  and  spermatic  cell  ia  designated  as  the  process 
of  fertilisation.  This  process  is  to  be  observed,  sometimes  with  great 
difiiculty,  sometimes  with  considerable  ease,  according  to  the  choice  of 
the  animal  for  experimentation.  The  investigator  ordinarily  en- 
counters great  difficulties  in  cases  ^vhere  the  ripe  eggs  are  not  laid,  but 
where  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  development  is  effected  within 
the  secnial  ducts  of  the  maternal  organism.  In  such  cases  the  fertili- 
sation also  must  evidently  take  place  in  the  ducts  of  the  female  sexual 
apparatus,  into  which  the  semen  is  introduced  in  the  act  of 
copulation. 

An  ifUemal  fertUimtion  takes  place  in  nearly  all  Vertebrate^ 
except  the  greater  part  of  the  Fishes  and  many  Amphibia.  Usually  the 
^gg  and  the  spermatozoa  meet,  in  the  case  of  Man  and  Mammals,  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  oviduct ;  likewise  in  the  case  of  Birds  they  meet 
in  the  first  of  the  four  regions  previously  (p.  17)  distinguished,  and 
at  &  time  when  the  yolk  is  not  yet  surrounded  with  its  albuminous 
envelope  and  calcareous  shell. 

In  contrast  to  internal  fertilisation  stands  exterruti  fertUisationy 
which  is  the  simpler  and  more  primitive  method,  and  which  occurs  in 
the  case  of  many  Invertebrates  that  live  in  the  water,  as  well  as 
ordinarily  in  Fishes  and  Amphibia.  In  this  method,  while  male  aiud 
female  keep  near  together,  both  kinds  of  sexual  products,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  produced  in  great  number,  are  evacuated  directly 
into  the  water,  where  fertilisation  takes  place  outside  of  the  maternal 
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Tig.  17  A,  B,  C— Snudl  portioiu  of  •§{•  of  AtterUs  f Uoudit,  after  Fol. 

The  spermatozoa  have  already  penetrated  into  the  gelatinous  envelope  which  oorers  the  eggs.  In 
A  there  begins  to  be  raised  up  a  protuberanco  toward  the  most  advanced  si)ermatozodn.  In 
B  the  protuberance  and  spermatozoon  have  met.  In  C  t^e  siwrmatozoon  has  penetrated 
into  the  ^;g.  A  vitelline  membrane,  with  a  crater^like  orifice,  has  now  been  distincily 
formed. 

organism.  The  whole  procedure  is  therefore  much  more  easily  observ- 
able. The  experimenter  has  it  within  his  power  to  effect  fertilisation  ' 
artificially,  and  thus  to  determine  precisely  the  point  of  time  at  which 
egg  and  semen  are  to  meet.  He  needs  only  to  collect  in  a  watch-glass 
containing  water  ripe  eggs  from  a  female,  likewise  in  a  second  watch- 
glass  ripe  semen  from  a  male,  and  then  to  mingle  the  two  in  a 
suitable  manner.  In  this  way  artificial  fertilisation  is  extensively 
practised  in  fish-breeding.  For  the  purpose  of  scientific  investigation 
the  selection  of  the  particular  species  of  animal  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  manifest  that  animals  with  large  opaque  eggs  do 
not  commend  themselves,  whereas  those  species  are  especially  suit- 
able whose  eggs  are  so  small  and  transparent  that  one  can  observe 
them  under  the  microscope  with  the  highest  powei-s,  and  at  the  same 
time  pass  in  review  every  least  speck.    Many  species  of  Echinoderms 
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are  in  this  respect  most  excellent  objects  for  investigation.  Conse- 
quently it  was  by  means  of  them  that  an  accurate  insight  into  the 
processes  of  fertilisation  was  first  secured.  They  may  therefore  serve 
in  the  following  account  as  the  foundation  of  our  description. 

If  ripe  eggs  with  egg-nucleus  are  removed  from  the  ovary  into  a 
watch-glass  containing  sea -water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  seminal 
fluid  is  added,  a  very  uniform  result  is  obtained,  since  in  the  course 
of  five  minutes  every  one  of  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  eggs  is 
normally  fertilised,  as  can  be  accurately  observed  by  means  of  high 
magnification. 

Although  spermatozoa  attach  themselves  to  the  gelatinous  envelope 


Fig.  18. 

Fif .  IS.— FartiliMd  agg  of  a  8«i-iirohiB. 

The  head  of  the  spermatoKOon  which  penetrated  has  been  oonTerted  into  a  ■penn-nnolena  (it) 

Bonoanded  by  a  protoplasmic  radiation,  and  haa  approached  the  egg-nndena  (ek). 
Fig.  19.— FertOiaed  egg  of  a  Bea-urohin. 
The  ftpezm-nucleiui  (st)  and  the  egg-nucleoa  (ek)  hare  come  cloie  to  each  other,  and  both  are 

Btirrounded  by  a  protoplasmic  radiation. 

of  an  egg  in  great  numbers, — many  thousands  of  them  when  con* 
centrated  seminal  fluid  is  employed, — still  only  a  single  one  of  them 
is  oonoemed  in  fertilisation,  and  that  is  the  one  which  by  the  lash- 
like motion  of  its  filament  first  approached  the  egg.  Where  it  strikes 
the  surface  of  the  egg  with  the  point  of  its  head  the  clear  superficial 
expanse  of  the  egg-protoplasm  is  at  once  elevated  into  a  small  knob 
that  is  often  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  the  so-called  receptive  promin- 
ence (Empfdngniashugel),  or  cone  of  attraction.  At  this  place  the 
seminal  filament,  with  pendulous  motions  of  its  caudal  appendage, 
bores  its  way  into  the  egg  (fig.  \1  A,  B),  At  the  same  time  a  fine 
membrane  (fig.  71  C)  detaches  itself  from  the  yolk  over  the  whole 
surface,  beginning  at  the  cone,  and  becomes  separated  irom  it  by 
an  ever-increasing  space.  The  space  probably  arises  because,  in 
consequence  of  fertilisation,  the  egg-plasma  contracts  and  presses 
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out  fluid  (probably  the  nuclear  fluid  which  was  diffused  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  germinative  vesicle). 

The  formation  of  a  vitelline  membrane  is  in  so  far  of  great  signi- 
ficance for  the  fertilisation,  as  it  makes  the  penetration  of  another 
male  element  impossible.  No  one  of  the  other  spermatozoa  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  gelatinous  envelope  is  able  after  that  to  get 
into  the  fertilised  egg. 

The  one  which  has  penetrated  thereupon  undergoes  a  series  of 
changes.  The  contractile  filament  ceases  to  vibrate,  and  soon  dis- 
appears ;  but  out  of  the  head — which,  as  was  previously  stated,  is 
derived  from  the  nucleus  of  a  sperm-cell  (spermatid),  and  consists  of 
nuclein — there  is  soon  developed  a  very  small  spheroidal  or  oval 
^,  corpuscle,  which  afterwards  becomes 

.'^r' !  - ;  . ''^\,  somewhat    larger,   the    semen-    or 

N^  sperm-nucleus   (fig.    18   sk).      This 

slowly  moves  deeper  into  the  yolk, 
whereupon  it  exerts  an  influence 
upon  the  surrounding  protoplasm. 
For  the  latter  is  arranged  radially 
around  the  sperm-nucleus  (sk)^  so 
that  there  is  formed  a  radiate 
figure,  which  is  at  first  small,  but 
Tig.  so.-^Xff  of  a  8«a-iiz«hi]i  immediately    afterwards  becomes  more  and  more 

after  UweloM  of  fBrtilisation.  feg-nudeiu       r       •  i  j  j 

««i.ponn.nnciei«aw.fu«edtofonntho    sharply    expressed    and    more    ex- 

oleaTage-nnoleiu  (/fc),  which  occupies  the     tended* 

centre  of  a  protopkunnic  radiation.  xt  •    .  x*  ^ 

Now  an  interesting  phenomenon 
begins  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  observer  (figs.  18,  19,  20).  Egg- 
nucleus  and  sperm-nucleus  mutually  attract  each  other,  as  it  were, 
and  migrate  through  the  yolk  toward  each  other  with  increasing 
velocity.  The  sperm-nucleus  (ak),  enveloped  in  its  protoplasmic  radia- 
tion, changes  place  more  rapidly  than  the  egg-nucleus  (ek).  Soon  the 
two  meet,  either  in,  or  at  least  near,  the  middle  of  the  egg  (fig.  19) ; 
become  surrounded  by  a  common  radiation,  which  now  extends 
through  the  whole  yolk-substance ;  are  firmly  juxtaposed,  and  then 
mutually  flattened  at  the  surface  of  contact ;  and  finally  fuse  with 
each  other  (fig.  20  /k).  The  product  of  their  fusion  is  the  first 
deavage-nudem  {fk\  which  undergoes  the  further  alterations  leading 
to  cell-division. 

This  whole  interesting  process  of  fertilisation  has  consumed  in  the 
present  object  of  investigation  the  short  time  of  about  ten  minutes  only. 

The  phenomena  of  fertilisation  discovered  in  the  Echinoderms  were 
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soon  obeeryed,  either  completely  or  at  least  partially,  in  numerous  other 
animals  also — in  Goelenterates  and  Worms  (Nussbaum,  van  Benedek, 
Caenot,  Zacharias,  BovBRiy  Platnbr),  and  in  Molluscs  and  Verte- 
brates. As  regards  the  last,  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  accurately 
in  the  case  of  Petrom3rzon  the  penetration  of  a  single  spermatozoon 
into  the  egg  through  a  special  preformed  micropyle  in  the  vitelline 
membrane  (Galberla,  Kupffer,  Benbcke,  and  Bohm).  Likewise  in 
the  Amphibia,  proof  has  been  brought  forward  that  after  fertiUsation 
a  sperm-nucleus  is  formed  at  the  animal  pole,  and  that,  surrounded  by 
a  pigmented  area,  derived  from  the  cortex  of  the  yolk,  it  moves  to- 
ward  another  more  deeply  imbedded  nucleus  (egg-nucleus),  and  fuses 
with  it  (O.  Hertwio,  Bambeke,  Born).  In  Mammals  the  fertilisa- 
tion takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  oviduct.  Evidence  has  also 
been  produced  in  their  case  that  after  the  liberation  of  the  polar 
cells  two  nuclei  are  temporarily  to  be  seen  in  the  egg-ceUs,  and  that 
these  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  egg  to  form  the  cleavage-nucleus 
(van  Beneden,  Tafani). 

This  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  mention  briefly  the  so-called 
micropyle.  In  many  animals  (Arthropods,  Fishes,  etc.)  the  eggs  are 
enclosed  before  they  are  fertilised  in  a  thick  firm  envelope,  which 
is  impenetrable  for  speimatozoa.  Now,  in  order  to  make  fertilisation 
possible,  there  are  found  in  these  cases  at  a  definite  place  on  the  egg- 
membrane  sometimes  one,  sometimes  several,  small  openings  (micro- 
pyles),  at  which  the  spermatozoa  accumulate  in  order  to  glide  into 
the  interior  of  the  egg. 

The  egg  of  Nematodes  has  for  several  years  rightly  played  an 
important  r61e  in  the  literature  of  the  process  of  fertilisation.  But 
this  is  especially  true  for  the  egg  of  the  Maw-worm  of  the  Horse 
(Ascaris  megalocephala),  which  van  Beneden  has  made  the  subject 
of  a  celebrated  monograph.  It  is  an  excellent  object,  in  so  far 
as  it  not  only  can  be  had  for  study  everywhere  and  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  also  allows  one  to  follow  step  by  step,  in  the  most 
accurate  manner,  the  penetration  and  subsequent  fate  of  the  sper- 
matozoon. Since,  moreover,  the  process  of  fertilisation  in  Ascaris 
megalocephala  presents  many  peculiarities  in  its  details,  an  extended 
presentation  of  them  is  both  warranted  and  desirable. 

In  the  case  of  this  Worm, in  which  the  sexes  are  separate  individuals, 
there  is  a  copulation,  and  the  fertilisation  of  the  egg  takes  place  within 
the  sexual  passages  of  the  female.  In  one  region,  which  is  expanded 
into  a  kind  of  uterus,  mature  spermatic  bodies  are  met  with  in  great 
numbers.     The  appearance  of  these  differs  greatly  from  that  which 
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the  male  seminal  elements  ordinarily  present  in  the  animal  kingdom : 
for  they  are  apparently  motionless ;  are  comparable  in  form  to  a  cone, 
a  conical  ball,  or  a  thimble  (fig.  21);  and  consist  in  part  of  a 
granular  substance  (b),  in  part  of  a  homogeneous  lustrous  substance 
(/),  and  of  a  small  spherical  body  of  nuclear  substance  (h),  which  is 
imbedded  in  the  granular  substance  at  the  base  of  the  oona 

When  the  small  naked  eggs  enter  into  the  region  designated  as- 

uterus,  fertilisation  takes  place  at  once.     One  spermatic  body,  which 

can  execute  feeble  amoeboid  motions  with  its  basal  end  (Schneider)^ 

attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  yolk  (fig.  22  sk).     Where  contact 

with  the  egg  first  takes  place,  there  is  formed,  exactly  as  in  the 

Echinoderms,  a  special  cone    of  attraction.     Here  the  spermatic 

body,  without  essential  change  of  form,  gradually 

/^  glides  deeper  into  the  yolk,  until  it  is  completely 

.  ^WH    /        enclosed  therein  (fig.  23). 

#■■1      ,.  While  the  two  sexual  products  are  thus  externally 

^^^-»  I        fused,  the  egg  itself  is  not  yet  ripe,  because  it  still 

Kg.  81.— 8p«iiBAtio       possesses  the  germinative  vesicle  (fig.  22  kb),  but 

megaiooaphaia,       ^*  ^^^  promptly  begins  to  enter  upon  the  matura- 

after  van  Beke-      tion  stage  by  preparing  to  form  the  polar  cells. 

I;  Nnoieiu ;  6,  baae      '^^  germinative  vesiclo,  which  is  of  small  size  in 

of  the  cone,  hy      the  case  of  the  Maw-worm  of  the  Horse,  loses  its 

ment  to  the  egg      sharp  delimitation  from  the  yolk,  moves  toward 

takes  place;   /,       |jjja,t  surface  of  the  egg  which  is  opposite  to  the 

liutrous  rabstanoe 

reeembiingfat.  cone  of  attraction  (figs.  23,  24),  and  is  gradually 

converted  into  a  nuclear  spindle  (ep),  the  origin 
of  which  may  be  traced  upon  this  object  with  considerable  precision. 
The  most  important  paH  of  the  process  consists  in  the  formation, 
out  of  the  chromatic  substance,  of  numerous  short,  rod-like  pieces 
(figs.  23,  24,  cfi)f  which  form  directly  the  chromatic  elements  of 
the  spindle,  the  chramosanies  (Waldeyer).  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Echinoderms,  there  then  arise  at  the  surface  of  the  yolk  two  small 
polar  cells  (fig.  25  pz);  as  in  that  case,  a  vesicular  egg-nucleus 
(fig.  25  ei)  arises  from  the  half  of  the  second  polar  spindle  which 
remains  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  yolk. 

Meanwhile  the  spermatic  body  has  moved  farther  and  farther 
from  the  place  of  its  entrance  into  the  egg  (figs.  22,  23,  «A;),  and 
finally  comes  to  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  yolk  (fig.  24  ak),  approxi- 
mately in  the  position  occupied  by  the  germinative  vesicle  before  its 
migration  to  the  surface.  During  this  period  the  spermatic  body 
has  gradually  lost  its  original  form  and  its  sharp  delimitation ;  out 
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of  its  nuclear  substance,  which  was  described  as  a  small,  deeply 
stainable  spherule,  there  arises  a  vesicular  nucleus  (fig.  25  8lc\  which 
acquires  the  same  size  and  condition  as  the  egg-nucleus. 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  St.- Aa  agg  of  Aaoaiis  mtgaloMphalA  jut  fortiliMd,  after  van  Bbneden. 
sk,  Spennatic  body,  with  nuoleru,  which  haa  eotered  the  egg ;  /,  fat-like  sabstanoe  of  the 
spennatic  body  ;  1:6,  germinatire  resicle. 

Fig.  SS.— A  stag*  of  a  fertiUaod  egg  of  Aaoaria  megaloeophala,  lomawhat  ^er  than  that  of 

fig.  22,  aft«r  vax  Benedbn. 
. .^,  Spermatic  body,  which  haa  penetrated  deeper  into  the  cortex  of  the  yolk  ;  «p,  polar  ipindle 

which  has  arisen  from  the  germinative  reaiole  ;  ch,  chromoeomes  of  the  spii^le. 

After  the  rapid  and  continuous  accomplishment  of  these  processes, 
the  egg  of  the  Worm  usually  enters  on  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 

of  the  egg  of  Aaoarit  . 


Tig.  M.— A  still  older  etage  of  derelopment,  following  that  of  fig.  28, 

megaleoephala,  after  Bovb&i. 
tp.  Polar  spindle,  which  hat  aacended  to  the  surface  of  the   yolk  ;  cA,  2  x  4  chromoeomes ; 

sir,  spermatic  nacleos,  which  has  migrated  into  the  middle  of  the  egg. 

Fig.  2S.— Egg  of  Afloaris  megalooephala  in  preparation  for  the  prooeia  of  eleaTage,  after 

E.  VAX  Bexeden. 
jit,  Two  polar  cells  which  hare  arisen  from  the  polar  spindle  («/>)  of  fig.  24  by  a  repetition 

of  the  procev  of  budding  *,  ei,  egg-nucleus ;  uk,  spermatic  nucleus  already  preparing   to 

diride  ;  eA,  nuclear  loops  or  chromosomes. 

rest.  It  now  presents  (compare  fig.  25,  which  represents  a  stage 
already  further  developed)  at  its  surfa^^e  within  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane two  polar  cells  {pz)^  and  in  its  interior  two  large  vesicular 
nuclei,   the  spermatic  nucleus  (sk)  and  the    egg-nucleus  {ei),   the 
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latter  of  which  has  come  close  up  to  the  former,  without,  however, 
fusing  with  it.  A  union  of  the  male  and  female  nuclear  substances 
into  a  common  nuclear  figure  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  Maw- 
worm,  when  the  process  of  egg-cleavage  is  beginning. 

The  processes  of  fertilisation  just  described  can  be  designated  as 
typical  for  the  animal  kingdom.  But  they  appear  to  recur  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  also,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  thorough  investigations  of  Strasbubqer.  We 
are  therefore  in  a  better  position  now  than  formerly  to  advance  a 
theory  of  fertilisation  based  upon  an  important  array  of  facts : — 

In  fertilieation  clearly  demonstrable  morphological  processes  take 
place.  Of  these  ike  important  and  essential  one  is  ike  union  of  two 
ceU-nudei  which  have  arisen  from  different  sexwd  cells,  a  femtde  egg- 
nudeus  and  a  male  spermatic  nudetts.  These  contain  tlie  fructifying 
nudear  suhstancCf  which  is  an  organised  body  and  comes  into  (Activity 
as  stbch  in  fertilisation, 

Becently  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  expand  the  fertiliscUioti 
theory  into  a  theory  of  transmission.  Important  reasons  may  be  urged, 
as  appearing  to  indicate  that  the  fructifying  substance  is  at  the 
same  time  the  bearer  of  the  transmissible  peculiarities.  The  female 
nudear  substance  tratismits  the  peculiarities  of  ike  mother,  the  male 
ntidear  substance  the  pectUiarities  of  the  father,  to  the  nascent  creature. 
Perhaps  there  is  in  this  theory  a  morphological  basis  for  the  fact 
that  offspring  resemble  both  progenitors,  and  in  general  inherit  from 
both  equally  numerous  peculiarities. 

If  we  accept  these  two  theories,  the  nucleus,  which,  despite  its 
oonstant  presence,  previously  had  to  be  described  as  a  problematic 
structure  of  unknown  significance,  acquires  an  important  r61e  in  the 
life  of  the  cell.  It  seems  to  be  the  cell's  especial  organ  of  fertilisation 
and  transmission,  inasmuch  as  there  is  stored  within  it  a  substance 
{idioplasma  of  Naqeli)  which  is  less  subject  to  cell  metastasis. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  process  of  fertilisation 
may  be  permitted  a  Klight  digression  to  the  realm  of  pathological 
phenomena. 

As  follows  from  numerous  observations  in  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  in  the  normal  course  of  fecundation  only  a  single 
spermatic  filament  penetrates  into  an  egg,  when  the  encountering 
sexual  cells  are  entirely  healthy.  But  with  an  impaired  condition  of 
the  egg-cell,  superfetation  by  means  of  two  or  more  seminal  filaments 
(polyspermia)  takes  place. 

Superfetation  may  be  produced  artificially,  if  by  way  of  experiment 
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one  injures  the  egg-cell.  This  may  be  accomplished  either  hy 
exposing  it  temporarily  to  a  lower  or  a  higher  temperature,  and 
thus  producing  cold-rigor  or  heat-rigor,  or  by  afiecting  it  with 
chemical  reagents, — chloroforming  it,  or  treating  it  with  morphine^ 
strychnine,  nicotine,  quinine,  etc.,— or  by  doing  violence  to  it  in  a 
mechanical  way,  such  as  shaking  it.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how, 
with  all  of  these  means,  the  degree  of  superfetation  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  propoi-tional  to  the  degree  of  the  injury ;  how,  for  example,  a 
small  number  of  spermatozoa  penetrate  into  eggs  which  have  been 
slightly  affected  with  chloral,  whereas  a  greater  number  penetrate 
those  which  have  been  more  strongly  narcotised. 

In  all  unfertiliBed  eggs  the  whole  course  of  development  becomea 
abnormal.  But  whether,  as  claimed  in  Fol's  h3rpothe8is,  the  origin 
of  double  and  of  multiple  organisms  is  referable  respectively  to  the 
penetration  of  two  and  many  spermatozoa,  must  still  be  regarded  as 
doubtful.  Certainly  the  question  suggested  richly  deserves  to  be  still 
more  thoroughly  tested  experimentally. 

History. — The  facts  here  given  concerQlng  the  theory  of  fecandation  are- 
acquisitions  of  very  recent  times.  To  omit  the  older  hypotheses,  it  was 
generally  assumed  up  to  the  year  1875  that  the  spermatozoa  penetrate  in  great 
nombers  into  the  substance  of  the  egg,  bat  that  they  there  lose  their  activity 
and  become  dissolved  in  the  yolk. 

I  succeeded  in  my  stady  of  the  eggs  of  Tozopneostes  lividas  in  finding 
an  object  in  which  all  the  internal  phenomena  of  fertilisation  may  be 
determined  with  ease  and  certainty,  and  in  establishing  (1)  that  Inconsequence 
of  fertilisation  the  head  of  a  spermatic  filament  surrounded  by  a  stellate  figure 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  cortex  of  the  yolk,  and  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
small  corpuscle,  which  I  called  spermatic  nucleus :  (2)  that  within  ten  mlnutea 
egg-nucleus  and  spermatic  nucleus  copulate ;  (3)  that  normally  fertilisation  is 
accomplished  by  only  a  Hru^le  spermatic  filament,  whereas  in  pathologically 
altered  eggs  several  spermatozoa  may  penetrate.  I  was  therefore  able  at  that 
time  to  announce  the  proposition,  that  fertilisation  depends  upon  the  fusion  of 
two  sexually  differentiated  cell*nuclei. 

A  few  months  later,  van  Beneden  announced  that  in  the  case  of  Mammals- 
the  segmentation-nucleus  arises  from  the  fusion  of  two  nuclei, — as  had 
previously  been  observed  by  Auebbach  and  BOtschli  in  the  case  of  numerous 
other  objects, — ^and  expressed  the  conjecture  that  one  of  them,  which  has  at 
first  a  peripheral  position,  might  in  part  result  from  the  substance  of  the 
spermatozoa,  which,  in  great  numbers,  as  he  maintained,  fuse  and  become 
commingled  with  the  cortical  portion  of  the  yolk.  An  advance  was  soon  after 
this  made  by  FoL,  who  investigated  with  the  greatest  detail  the  eggs  of 
Echinoderms  at  the  very  moment  of  the  penetration  of  a  spermatic  filament 
into  the  egg,  and  discovered  the  formation  of  a  cone  of  attraction.  Since 
then  it  has  been  established  by  means  of  numerous  researches  (those  of 
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Others)  that  in  other  objects  also,  and  in  other  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  processes  of  fertilisation  take  place  in  essentially  the  same  manner.  At 
the  same  time  the  comprehension  of  the  processes  of  fertilisation  was 
essentially  advanced,  especially  by  the  works  of  van  Beneden  on  the  e^g 
of  Ascaris  megalocephala,  to  which  have  been  added  the  important  investiga- 
tions of  BovEBi  and  others  on  the  same  object.  Stbasbttbgeb  has  established 
in  a  series  of  excellent  researches  the  identity  of  the  processes  of  fertilisation 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Finally,  the  phenomena  of  fertilisation  were  utilised  simultaneously  by 
Stbasbuboeb  and  myself  for  the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  heredity,  in  our 
endeavor  to  prove— what  others  (Kebeb,  Haeckel,  Hasse)  had  previously 
expressed  as  a  conjecture— that  the  male  and  the  female  nuclear  substances 
are  the  bearers  of  the  peculiarities  which  are  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offspring.  KOllikeb,  Boux,  Bambeke,  Weibmann,  van  Beneden,  Bovebi, 
and  others  have  since  expressed  themselves  in  a  similar  manner. 


Summary. 

1.  At  maturation  the  germinative  vesicle  gradually  rises  to  the 
animal  pole  of  the  egg^  and  thereby  undergoes  a  regressive  meta- 
morphosis (degeneration  of  the  nuclear  membrane  and  the  fibrous 
network,  mingling  of  the  nuclear  fluid — Kemsaft — with  the  proto- 
plasm). 

2.  A  nuclear  spindle  (polar  spindle  or  direction-spindle)  is  de- 
veloped out  of  remnants  of  the  germinative  vesicle,  principally, 
indeed,  out  of  the  substance  of  the  germinative  dot,  which  breaks 
up  into  chromosomes. 

3.  At  the  place  where  the  spindle  encounters  the  surface  of  the 
yolk  with  one  of  its  ends,  there  are  formed  two  polar  cells  or  direction- 
bodies  (Rtchtungskorper)  by  means  of  a  process  of  budding,  which  is 
repeated. 

4.  At  the  second  budding,  half  of  the  nuclear  spindle  remains  in 
the  cortex  of  the  yolk,  and  is  metamorphosed  into  the  egg-nucleus 
The  egg  is  then  ripe. 

5.  In  the  case  of  eggs  which  develop  parthenogenetically  (Arthro- 
poda),  ordinarily  only  one  polar  ceU  is  formed. 

6.  At  fertilisation  only  a  single  spermatozoon  penetrates  a  sound 
egg  (formation  of  a  c&ne  d/attraction,  detachment  of  a  vitelline  mem- 
brane). 

7.  The  head  of  the  spermatozoon  is  converted  into  the  spermatic 
nucleus,  around  which  the  neighbouring  protoplasmic  particles  are 
radially  arranged. 

8.  Egg-nucleus  and  spermatic  nucleus  migrate  toward  each  other, 
and  in  most  instances  immediately  fuse  to  form  the  segmentation- 
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nudens ;  in  many  objects  they  remain  for  a  considerable  time  near 
each  other,  but  not  united,  and  only  later  are  together  metamorphosed 
into  the  segmentation-spindle. 

9.  In  some  animals  fertilisation  of  the  egg  takes  place  only  after 
completion  of  its  maturation,  but  in  others  it  is  inaugurated  at  the 
very  beginning  of  maturation,  so  that  the  two  phenomena  overlap 
each  other. 

10.  Fertilisation  theory.  Fertilisation  depends  on  the  copulation 
of  two  cell-nuclei,  which  are  derived  from  a  male  cell  and  a  female 
cell. 

11.  Theory  of  heredity.  The  male  and  female  nuclear  substances 
contained  in  the  spermatic  nucleus  and  the  egg-nucleus  are  the 
bearers  of  the  peculiarities  which  are  transmissible  from  parents  to 
their  offspring. 
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centre  of  the  radiations,  a  figure,  which  may  be  appropriately  com- 
pared (fig.  27)  with  a  dumb-bell.  It  arises  by  the  accumulation  of  a 
large  amount  of  homogeneous  protoplasm  around  the  poles  of  the 
elongating  nucleus,  forming  the  two  ends  of  the  dumb-bell;  the 
poles  may  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  two  centres  of  attraction. 
The  non-granular  streak,  representing  the  handle  of  the  dumb-bell, 
is  the  nucleus,  which  has  meanwhile  undergone  a  peculiar  metamor- 
phosis and  has  become  indistinct. 

A  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nuclear  metamorphosis  may  be 
got  by  employing  suitable  reagents  and  dyes.  By  means  of  inter- 
mediate stages,  which  may  be  disregarded  here,  ther j  arises  out  of 


\ 
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Fig.  20.  Fig.  27.  * 

Pfr  tS.— Iff  of  a  BM-nrohia  immsdUtsly  aftar  tb«  o«aeliuioB  of  fnrtiliMtioB.   ft,  CleaTsge- 
nucleus. 

7if .  f7.>-BcK  of  a  Bwt-iirohiB  in  ps«p«nitioii  for  divinoB.    The  nucleus  is  no  longer  to  be  seen ; 

there  has  arisen  in  its  place  a  dumb-bell  figure. 
Both  figures  are  drawn  from  the  living  object. 

the  vasicular  nucleus  the  nuclear  spindle  (fig.  31  J9),  which  is  a 
typical  structure  for  cell-division  throughout  the  organic  world. 
Tliis  {sp)  consists  of  two  substances,  both  of  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  derived  from  the  quiescent  condition  of  the  nucleus — namely, 
(1)  of  a  non-chronuUic  su^batance,  which  does  not  show  affinity  for  any 
dyes,  and  (2)  of  the  stainable  nuclein  or  chromatin.  The  non-chromatic 
substance  forms  eztraordinaiily  fine,  and  therefore  at  times  scarcely 
discernible,  *^  epindle-Jibres,'*  which  are  united  into  a  bundle,  and 
give  rise  to  a  spindle  by  the  convergence  of  their  ends  to  points.  The 
chromatin,  on  the  contrary,  has  assumed  the  form  of  small  individual 
granules  or  chromosomes,  which  correspond  in  number  with  the 
spindle-fibres,  and  are  so  arranged  that  each  granule  adjoins  a 
spindle-fibre  at  its  middle  point.  In  its  totality,  therefore,  it  con- 
stitutes at  the  middle  of  the  spindle  a  plate  composed  of  individual 
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granules— the  nuclear  plate  of  Strasburger.  That  which  in  the  case 
of  the  Sea-urchin  ordinarily  appears  as  a  chromatic  granule  is  found, 
upon  the  employment  of  the  highest  magnifying  powers, — but 
especially  in  the  study  of  objects  (fig.  29>  A)  more  suitable  for  this 
purpose, — ^to  be  a  small  V-shaped  loop.  The  number  of  the  loops  or 
chromosomes  appears  to  be  very  definite,  and  subject  to  law  for  each 
species  of  animal. 

At  the  tips  of  the  spindle  there  may  be  demonstrated,  in  addi- 
tion, two  special  and  exceedingly  minute  bodies,  one  of  which 
occupies  the  exact  centre  of  each  of  the  two  previously  mentioned 
R3rstems  of  rays ;  they  are,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  th& 
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Ilf .  S8w— Siasnm  of  nneleu'  diTi«ioii,  after  Rabl. 

In  figore  A  one  sees  the  apindle,  compowd  of  delicate  non-chromatio  fibres,  with  the  protoplasmio 
rsdiatioDs  at  its  tips  and  the  chromatic  loops  at  its  middle.  The  splitting  of  the  filaments 
of  the  latter  has  already  taken  place.  In  figure  B  the  daughter-loops  resulting  from  the 
finion  iLi^e  mored  apart  in  opposite  directions.  In  figure  Cthey  begin  to  arrange  themselves 
in  a  regular  manner  into  two  groups  of  loops.  In  flgtire  D  the  groups  of  daughter-loops  lie 
near  Uie  two  poles  of  the  spindle. 

latter.  Inasmuch  as  duiing  the  elongation  of  the  nucleus  they  are 
to  be  found  at  each  of  its  two  poles,  they  may  be  especially  designated 
as  polar  corpuscles  [or  centrosoine8\  During  the  whole  process  of  the 
division  of  nucleus  and  cell-body,  it  appears  as  though  a  directing 
influence  belongs  to  the  two  polar  corpuscles. 

Important  changes  in  th4  nuclear  loops  of  the  spindle  take  place 
daring  later  stages  of  JUie  process  of  division.  Each  loop  is  split 
lengthwise  into  two  JKfkghter-loops  (fig.  28  A),  as  discovered  by 
Flemmino  and  as  co^rmed  since  then  by  numerous  other  investi- 
gators (Strasburger^  Heuser,  van  Beneden,  Eabl,  and  others). 
These  daughter-loops  soon  move  apart  toward  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  spindle  (figs.  2SBfC;  see  also  the  explanation  of  the  figures),  and 
approach  very  closely  to  the  polar  corpuscles  at  their  tips  (fig.  28  1)) 

Thus  by  a  complicated  {9E)cess  a  division  of  the  stainable  nuclear 
substance  intq  similar  halves  is  brought  about.     As  the  immediate 
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consequence  of  thi»  the  protoplasmic  parts  of  the  cell  also  begin  at 
this  time  to  be  divided  into  halves  by  means  of  the  process  of  cleavage, 
which  is  already  recognisable  externally.  There  is  formed  at  the 
surface  of  the  egg  (fig.  29  ^),  in  a  plane  passing  between  the  two 
groups  of  loops  through  the  middle  of  the  spindle  perpendicular 
to  its  long  axis,  a  circular  furrow,  which  rapidly  cuts  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  egg,  and  in  a  short  time  divides 
it  into  two  equal  parts.     Each  of  these  contains  half  of  the  spindle 
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Tig.  19  A.>-Egf  of  a  Bea-urohin  at  the  momont  of  diTinoiL 

A  ciroular  furrow  cuts  into  the  yolk  and  halves  it  in  a  plane  which  iB  perpendicular  to  tho 
middle  of  the  nuclear  axia  and  to  the  long  axis  of  the  dnmb-belL 

B.— Iff  of  a  Boa-nrohia  after  its  division  into  two  ooUa. 

In  each  resultant  of  the  division  a  vesicular  daughter-nucleus  has  arisen.    The  radial  arrange- 
ment of  the  protoplasm  begins  to  become  indistinct. 
Doth  figures  are  drawn  from  the  living  object. 

with  half  of  the  loops,  half  of  the  dumb-bell,  and  a  protoplasmic 
radiation. 

The  resulting  halves  of  the  egg,  still  surrounded  in  common  by  the 
vitelline  membrane,  then  closely  apply  to  each  other  the  surfaces 
resulting  from  the  division,  and  become  so  flattened  that  each  one  of 
them  forms  approximately  a  hemisphere  (fig.  20  B),  Internally, 
however,  nucleus  and  protoplasm  enter  upon  a  brief  transitory  resting 
stage.  There  is  developed  out  of  the  half  of  the  nuclear  spindle 
with  its  daughter-loops  a  vesicular  homogeneous  daughter-nucleus 
like  the  first,  but  in  the  protoplasm  the  radial  arrangement  becomes 
less  and  less  distinct  and  at  last  entirely  disappears. 

The  egg  of  the  common  Maw- worm  of  the  Horse  is  also  a  very 
instructive  object  for  the  study  of  the  process  of  cleavage,  as  it  was 
for  the  study  of  fertilisation,  for  it  allows  a  still  deeper  insight  into 
this  process.     As  has  already  been  stated,  the  egg-nucleus  and  the 
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Spermatic  nucleus  remain  for  a  time  separate,  even  after  they  have 
approached  each  other.  After  a  brief  period  of  rest  both  of  them 
begin  to  exhibit  simultaneously  the  changes  which  precede  the  for- 
mation of  the  nuclear  spindle.  In  each  the  chromatic  substance  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  fine  thread,  which  is  arranged  within  the 
nuclear  membrane  in  numerous  windings.  Each  filament  is  there- 
upon divided  into  two  equally  large  coiled  loops,  the  chromosomes 
{^.  25  ch).  Now  the  two  vesicular  nuclei  lose  their  delimitation 
from  the  surrounding  yolk,  in  which  there  arise  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other  two  polar  corpuscles  [centrosomes],  surrounded  by  a 
system  of  rays,  which  is  at  first  faint,  but  subsequently  becomes 
more  distinct.  Between  the  two  centrosomes,  the  method  of  whose 
development  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  observing,  there  are 
formed  spindle-fibres,  and  the  four  loops  (chromosomes),  set  free  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  two  nuclear  membranes,  so  arrange  themselves 
that  they  lie  upon  the  outside  of  the  spindle  at  its  equator. 

In  the  case  of  the  egg  of  the  Maw-worm,  therefore,  the  union  of  the 
two  sexual  nuclei,  which  terminates  the  act  of  fertilisation,  takes 
place  only  at  the  time  of  the  metamorphosis  to  form  the  cleavage- 
spindle,  in  which  metamorphosis  they  take  an  equal  share.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  remarkable  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
process  of  fertilisation,  van  Beneden  has  been  able  to  establish  the 
interesting  and  important  fact  that  half  of  the  chromosomes  of  the 
first  cleavage-spindle  are  derived  from  the  egg-nucleus,  and  half  from 
the  spermatic  nucleus,  and  that  consequently  they  may  be  distin- 
guished as  female  and  male  chromosomes.  Since  in  this  instance,  just 
as  in  nuclear  division  ordinarily,  the  four  loops  are  split  lengthwise 
and  then  move  apart  toward  the  two  polar  corpuscles  (centrosomes), 
there  are  formed  two  groups  of  four  daughter-loops  each,  of  which 
two  are  of  male  origin  and  two  of  female.  Each  group  is  then  meta- 
morphosed into  the  quiescent  nucleus  of  the  daughter-cell.  This 
famishes  incontestable  proof,  that  lo  each  daughter-nucleits  in  eaclt 
hatfofUhe  eggf  which  arises  as  the  result  of  the  first  cleavage,  there  is 
transmitted  exactly  the  same  amount  of  chromatic  substance  from  t/ie 
egg-nucleus  as  from  the  spermatic  nucleus. 

The  first  division  is  followed  after  a  brief  period  of  rest  by  the 
second,  this  by  the  third,  the  fourth,  etc.,  during  which  are  repeated 
the  same  series  of  changes  in  nucleus  and  protoplasm  that  have  just 
been  described.  Thus  in  quick  succession  the  2  first  daughter-cells 
are  divided  into  4,  these  into  8,  IG,  32,  64,  etc.  (fig.  30),  until 
there  has  resulted  a  large  spheroidal  mass,  which  has  received  the 
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name  morula  or  mtdberry -sphere,  because  the  cells  protrude  as  small 
olevations  at  its  surface.  . 

During  the  second  and  third  stages  oC  cleavage  there  is  easily 
recognisable  a  rigidly  oheerved  order  in  the  direction  which  the  planee 
o/ cleavage  sustain  to  each  other.  The  second  plane  of  cleavage  always 
halves  the  first  and  cuts  it  perpendicularly ;  the  third  plane,  again,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  first  two,  and  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
nxis  formed  by  their  intersection.  If  one  regards  the  ends  of  this 
axis  as  the  poles  of  the  egg,  the  first  two  planes  of  division  may  be 
designated  as  meridional,  the  third  as  equatorial. 

This  uniformity  is  caused  by  the  mutual  relation  which  subsists 
between  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  in  which  connection  the  two  follow- 
ing laws  are  to  be  noted :  (1)  The  pldne  of  division  always  cuts  the 
axis  of  the  spindle  perpendicularly  at  its  centre,     (2)  The  position  of 


Piff.  80.— Virioiu  itoffM  of  the  prooeii  of  oloATago,  after  Gboknbaur. 


the  ctxis  o/ the  nuclear  spindle  in  turn  depends  on  the  form  and  differ- 
entiation  of  the  protoplasmic  body  which  envelops  it,  and  in  swih  a 
manner  that  the  two  poles  of  tJu  nucleus  take  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
protoplasmic  masses.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  sphere  in  which  the 
protoplasm  is  uniformly  distributed,  the  centrally  situated  spindle 
may  come  to  lie  in  any  radius ;  but  in  an  ovoid  protoplasmic  body, 
only  in  the  longest  diameter.  In  a  circular  protoplasmic  disc  the 
nuclear  axis  lies  parallel  to  its  surface  in  any  diameter  whatever  of 
the  circle,  but  in  an  oval  disc,  as  before,  in  the  longest  diameter 
only. 

Let  us  return  now,  after  these  general  remarks,  to  the  case  under 
consideration.  Each  daughter-cell  forms  at  the  close  of  the  first  seg- 
mentation a  hemisphere.  According  to  the  rule,  the  daughter-spindle 
cannot  assume  a  position  perpendi<cular  to  the  flat  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  but  must  lie  parallel  to  it,  so  that  a  division  into  two 
quadrants  must  result.  At  the  next  segmentation  the  axis  of  the 
spindle  must  coincide  with  the  long  axis  of  the  quadrant,  whereby 
this  becomes  divided  into  two  octants. 
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There  are  some  important  deviations  from  the  process  of  division 
just  described,  \(rhich  affect  the  form  of  the  cleavage  products,  although  * 
leaving  unaltered  the  finer  processes  relating  to  the  nucleus.  The 
deviations  are  induced,  as  we  shall  show  more  in  detail  in  the  in- 
dividual cases,  by  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  deutoplasm  contained 
in  the  eggs,  and  by  the  previously  described  variability  in  its  distribu- 
tion. One  may  appropriately  separate  the  various  forms  of  the 
process  of  cleavage  into  two  classes,  and  each  class  into  two  sub- 
dasses,  although  the  forms  merge  into  one  another  by  means  of 
transitional  conditions. 

To  the  first  class  we  assign  such  eggs  as  are  eompletdy  divided 
inio  aegrtienta  by  the  process  of  cleavage.  The  cleavage  itself  we 
designate  as  total ;  and  according  as  the  segments  are  of  equal  or  un- 
equal size,  we  distinguish  as  subdivisions  equal  cleavage  and  m%eqtud 
cleavage. 

With  total  is  contrasted  partial  deavage.  This  occurs  in  the 
case  of  eggs  which  are  provided  with  very  abundant  deutoplasm,. 
and  are  consequently  of  considerable  size,  and  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  the  previously  described  separation  into  formative  yolk  and 
nutritive  yolk  has  been  distinctly  established.  In  this  case  the  for- 
mative yolk  alone  undergoes  a  process  of  cleavage,  whereas  the  chief 
mass  of  the  eggy  the  nutritive  yolk,  remains  undivided,  and  in  general 
unaffected,  by  the  processes  of  embryonic  development ;  hence  the 
name  partial  cleavage.  This,  in  turn,  is  resolvable  into  the  two  sub- 
types of  diaooidal  and  superficial  deavage,  according  as  the  forma- 
tive yolk  rests  as  a  disc  upon  the  nutritive  yolk,  or  envelops  the 
latter  as  a  thick  cortical  layer.  Kemak  has  designated  eggs  with 
total  segmentation  as  holohlastic,  those  with  partial  segmentation  a& 
fMTtMastic. 

We  may  therefore  present  the  following  scheme  of  cleavage : — 

I.  Type— 

Total  cleavage : 

(a)  Equal  cleavage  j-    Holoblaatic  eggs. 

(d)  Unequal  cleavage 
II.  Type— 

Partial  cleavage : 

(a)  Discoidal  cleavage        |-    Meroblastic  eggs. 
(Jf)  Superficial  cleavage 


} 
} 


I^  Equal  Cleavage. 

In  the  general  consideration  of  the  process  of  cleavage  we  have 
already  become  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  equal  segmenta- 
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tion.  It  remains  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  previously  said,  that 
this  tme  is  most  frequent  in  the  case  of  Invertebrates,  and  is  to  be 
encountered  among  Vertebrates  only  in  the  cases  of  Amphioxus  and 
Mammals.  With  the  latter,  however,  there  early  appears  a  slight 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  segments;  this  has  induced  many 
investigators  to  designate  the  cleavage  of  Amphioxus  and  Mammals 
as  unequal  also.  If  I  have  not  followed  this  suggestion,  it  is 
because  the  differences  are  of  a  trivial  nature,  because  the  nucleus 
in  the  egg-GolL  and  also  in  its  segments  still  occupies  a  central 
position,  and  because  the  different  methods  of  cleavage  are  in 
general  not  sharply  definable,  but  connected  by  transitional  oon- 
•ditions. 

Concerning  Amphioxus,  Hatschek  states  that  at  the  eight-cell  stage 
four  smaller  and  four  larger  cell  are  to  be  distinguished,  and  that 
from  that  time  forward  in  all  the  subsequent  stages  there  is  to  be 
observed  a  difference  in  size,  and  that  the  process  of  cleavage  takes 
place  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  will  be  subsequently 
described  for  the  Frog's  egg.  The  egg  of  the  Rabbit,  concerning 
which  we  have  the  painstaking  investigations  of  van  Beneden, 
<livides  at  the  very  outset  into  two  segments  of  slightly  different 
size ;  moreover,  from  the  third  stage  of  division  onward  there  occurs 
A  difference  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  divisions  follow  each 
other  in  the  different  segments.  After  the  four  cleavage-spheres 
have  been  divided  into  eight,  there  is  a  stage  with  twelve  spheres ; 
this  is  followed  by  another  with  sixteen,  and  afterwards  another  with 
twenty-four. 

p.  Unequal  Cleavage. 

As  a  basis  for  the  description  of  unequal  cleavage  we  may  employ 
the  Amphibian  eggy  the  structure  of  which  has  already  been  con- 
sidered. As  soon  as  the  egg  of  the  Frog  or  Triton  is  deposited  in 
the  water  and  is  fertilised,  and  while  the  gelatinous  envelope  is 
swelling  up,  its  black  pigmented  hemisphere  or  animal  half  becomes 
directed  upward,  because  it  contains  more  protoplasm  and  small 
yolk-spherules,  and  is  specifically  lighter.  The  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  distribution  of  the  various  components  of  the  yolk  also  induces 
an  altered  position  of  the  segmentation-nucleus.  \  Whereas  the  latter 
assumes  a  central  position  in  all'  cases  in  which)  the  deutoplasm  is 
uniformly  distributed,  it  invariably  alters  its  'location  whenever 
one  half  of  the  egg  is  richer  in  deutoplasm  and  the  other  richer  in 
protoplasm ;  it  then  migrates  into  the  more  protoplasmic  territory. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Frog's  egg,  consequently,  we  find  it  in  the  black 
pigmented  hemisphere,  which  is  turned  upward. 

When  in  this  case  the  nucleus  prepares  to  divide,  its  axis  can  no 
longer  assume  the  position  of  any  and  every  radius  of  the  egg.  In 
consequence  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  the 
protoplasm,  the  nucleus  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  more 
protoplasmic  pigmented  part,  which  rests  on  the  more  deutoplasmic 
portion  like  an  inverted  cup,  and,  on  account  of  its  less  'specific 
gravity,  floats  at  the  surface,  and  is  spread  out  horizontally.  But 
in  a  horizontal  protoplasmic  disc  the  nuclear  spindle  comes  to  occupy 
a  horizontal  position  (fig.  31  A  sp).  Consequently  the  plane  of 
division  must  be  formed  in  a  vertical  direction.     A  small  furrow  now 


Tig,  SL— Diacram  of  the  diviaioa  of  fha  Frog'a  off. 

A^  Stage  of  the  first  division.  B,  St«8;e  of  the  third  division.  The  four  segments  of  the  seoood 
sta^  of  division  are  beginning  to  be  divided  by  an  equatorial  furrow  into  eight  segments. 
/>,  pigmented  snrfaoe  of  the  egg  at  the  animal  pole  ;  pr^  the  part  of  the  egg  which  is  richer 
in  protoplaam  ;  <i,  the  part  which  is  richer  in  dentoplasm  ;  «/>,  nuclear  spindle. 

begins  to  show  itself — at  the  animal  pole  first,  because  the  latter  is 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  nuclear  spindle,  which  lies  nearer 
to  it,  and  because  it  contains  more  protoplasm,  from  which  proceed 
the  phenomena  of  motion  during  division.  The  furrow  gradually 
deepens  downward,  and  cuts  through  to  the  vegetative  pole. 

By  the  first  act  of  division  we  get  two  hemispheres  (fig.  32  '),  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  a  quadrant  richer  in  protoplasm  and  directed 
upward,  and  another  poorer  in  protoplasm  and  directed  downward. 
By  this  means  both  the  position  of  the  nucleus  and  the  direction  of 
its  axis  are  again  determined,  when  it  prepares  for  the  second 
division.  According  to  the  rule  previously  laid  down,  the  nucleus  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  quadrant  which  contains  the  more  protoplasm ; 
the  axis  of  the  spindle  must  take  a  position  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  quadrant,  and  must  therefore  come  to  lie  horizontally 
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The  second  plane  of  division  is  consequently,  like  the  first,  vertical, 
and  cuts  the  latter  at  right  angles. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  second  segmentation  the  Amphibian 
egg  consists  of  four  quadrants  (fig.  32  ^),  which  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  vertical  planes  .of  division  and  possess  two  dissimilar 
poles,— one  richer  in  protoplasm,  lighter,  and  directed  upwards ;  the 
other  richer  in  yolk,  heavier,  and  directed  downwards.  In  the  case  of 
equal  segmentation  we  saw  that  at  the  stage  of  the  third  segmentation 
the  axis  of  the  nuclear  spindle  becomes  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  quadrant.  The  same  thing  occurs  here  also,  although  in  a  some- 
what modified  manner.  On  account  of  the  greater  accumulation  of 
protoplasm  in  the  upper  half  of  the  quadrant,  the  spindle  cannot,  a& 


Fif .  .St.— OlaaTAf*  of  Bui*  tamponxiA,  after  Bcna. 

Th«  numbera  placed  above  the  flguree  indicate  the  number  of  aegments  present  in  the  oorre* 
ponding  ttage. 

in  the  case  of  equal  segmentation,  lie  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  must 
lie  nearer  to  the  animal  pole  of  the  egg  (fig.  31  B  9p).  Moreover,  it 
is  exactly  vertical,  because  the  four  quadrants  of  the  Amphibian  egg 
are  definitely  oriented  in  space  on  account  of  the  difference  in  specific 
gravity  of  their  halves.  In  consequence  of  this  the  third  pU^ne 
ofdiviaion  must  be  horizontalj  and  must  aiso  lie  above  the  equator  of 
the  egg-sphere  more  or  less  toward  its  animal  pole  (fig.  32").  The 
segmenta  are  very  unlike  hotf^  in  size  and  composition  ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  this  form  of  segmentation  has  been  called  unequal* 
The  four  upper  segments  are  smaller  and  contain  less  yolk,  the  four 
lower  ones  are  much  larger  and  richer  in  yolk.  They  are  also 
distinguished  from  each  other  as  animal  cells  and  vegetative  cellsy 
according  to  the  poles  near  which  they  lie. 

In  the  course  of  further  development,  the  distinction  between 
animal  and  vegetative  cells  constantly  increases,  for  the  richer  the 
cells  are  in  protoplasm  the  more  quickly  and  the  more  frequently 
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<Io  they  divide.  At  the  foarth  stage  the  4  upper  segments  are  first 
divided  by  vertical  furrows  into  8,  and  then  after  an  interval  the 
4  lower  ones  are  divided  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  egg  is  now 
composed  of  eight  smaller  and  eight  larger  cells  (fig.  32  ^*).  After 
a  short  resting  stage  the  eight  upper  segments  are  again  divided,  this 
time  by  a  horizontal  furrow,  and  somewhat  later  a  similar  furrow 
divides  the  eight  lower  segments  also  (fig.  32'').  In  the  same 
manner  the  32  segments  are  divided  into  64  (fig.  32*^).  In  the 
stages  which  follow  this,  the  divisions  in  the  animal  half  of  the  egg 
are  stiU  more  accelerated  relatively  to  those  of  the  vegetative  half. 
While  the  32  animal  cells  are  divided  into  128  segments  by  two 
divisions  which  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  there  are 
still  found  in  the  lower  half  only  32  cells  which  are  preparing 
for  cleavage.  It  thus  comes  to  pass  that,  as  the  final  result  of  the 
process  of  cleavage,  there  exists  a  spheroidal  mass  of  cells  with  entirdy 
dissimilar  halves^ — an  upper,  animal  half  with  small,  pigmented 
ceUs,  and  a  v^etativc  half  with  larger,  clear  cells,  containing  more 
abundant  yolk. 

From  the  nature  of  the  progress  of  unequal  cleavage,  as  well  as 
from  a  series  of  other  phenomena,  one  may  lay  down  a  general  law, 
first  formulated  by  Balfoub,  that  the  rapidity  of  cleavage  is  pro- 
portional  to  the  concentration  of  protoplasm  in  the  segment.  Cells 
which  are  rich  in  protoplasm  divide  more  rapidly  than  those  in  which 
protoplasm  is  more  scanty  and  deutoplasm  more  abundant. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Frog's  egg,  by  reason  of  the  difference  in 
specific  gravity  between  its  animal  and  vegetative  halves,  by  reason 
of  the  heterogeneous  pigmentation  of  its  surface,  by  reason  of  this 
unequal  distribution  of  protoplasm  and  deutoplasm,  and  by  reason  or 
the  eccentric  position  of  it^nucleus,  allows  us  to  pass  fixed  and  easily 
determinable  axes  through  its  spherical  body.  On  this  account  it  is 
an  especially  favourable  object  upon  which  to  determine  the  question 
whether  the  egg  allows  one  to  recognise  in  the  position  of  its  parts, 
even  before  fertilisation,  immediately  after  the  same,  and  during  the 
process  of  cleavage,  fixed  relations  to  the  organs  of  the  fully  developed 
organism.  This  question  has  been  tested  by  means  of  ingenious* 
experiments,  especially  by  Pfluegeb  and  Boux,  by  the  latter  in  his 
**  Beitriige  zur  Entwicklungsmechanik  des  Embryo." 

These  have  resulted  in  determining  that  the  first  cleavage  plane  of 
the  egg  corresponds  to  the  median  plane  of  the  embryo,  so  that  it 
separates  the  material  of  the  right  half  of  the  body  from  that  of  the 
left.    Secondly,  according  to  Houx,  the  position  of  the  head-  and  tail- 
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ends  of  the  embryo  may  be  determined  in  the  fertilised .  egg.  That 
half  of  the  egg,  namely,  through  which  the  spermatic  nucleus 
migrates  to  reach  the  egg-nucleus,  becomes  the  tail-end  of  the 
embryo;  the  opposite  half  becomes  the  head-end.  Every  egg, 
however,  can  be  fertilised  in  any  meridian  whatever,  as  was  demon- 
strable experimentally,  and  thereby  the  tail-end  of  the  embryo  may 
be  located  at  any  chosen  position  in  the  egg.  Thirdly,  the  plane 
in  which  the  two  sexual  nuclei  meet  each  other  (copulation-plane) 
corresponds  with  the  first  plane  of  segmentation. 

n^  Partial  Disooidal  Cleavage. 

The  Hen's  egg  serves  us  as  the  classical  example  for  the  description 
of  disooidal  segmentation.     In, this  instance  the  whole  process  of 

'    \  \  ^         - 
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cleavage  takes  place  while  the  egg  is  still  in  the  oviduct,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  yolk  is  being  surrounded  by  the  albuminous 
envelope  and  the  calcareous  shell.  It  results  simply  in  a  cleavage  of 
the  germ-disc  of  formative  yolk,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the 
egg,  which  contains  the  nutritive  yolk,  remains  unsegmented,  and 
becomes  subsequently  enclosed  in  an  appendage  to  the  embryo, — the 
so-called  yolk-sac, — and  is  gradually  consumed  as  nutritive  material. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  pigmented,  animal  half  of  the  Frog's  eggy 
so  also  in  the  case  of  the  Hen's  egg,  turn  it  in  whatever  direction 
one  will,  the  germ-difc  floats  on  top,  because  it  is  the  lighter  part. 
As  in  the  Frog's  egg  the  first  plane  of  cleavage  is  vertical  and  begins 
at  the  animal  pole,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Hen's  egg  (fig.  33  ^) 
a  small  furrow  (6)  makes  its  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  disc, 
and  advances  from  above  downward  in  a  vertical  direction.     But 
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whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Frog's  egg  the  first  plane  of  cleavage  cuts 
through  to  the  opposite  pole,  in  the  case  of  the  Hen's  egg  it  divides 
only  the  germ-disc  into  two  similar  segments,  which  like  two  buds 
rest  upon  the  undivided  yolk-mass  with  a  broad  base,  by  means  of 
which  they  still  have  a  physical  connection  with  each  other.  Soon  after 
this,  there  is  formed  a  second  vertical  furrow,  which  crosses  the  first 
at  right  angles,  and  likewise  remains  limited  to  the  germ-disc,  which 
is  DOW  divided  into  four  segments  {^g.  33  B). 

Each  of  the  four  segments  is  again  divided  into  halves  by  a  radial 
furrow.  The  segments  thus  formed  correspond  to  sectors,  which 
meet  in  the  centre  of  the  germ-disc  with  pointed  ends,  and  have 
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after  Balfour. 
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the  latter  ia  indicated  at  a. 
a,  Large  peripheral  cell ;  6,  larger  cella  of  the  lower  layera ;  e,  middle  line  of  the  blaatoderm  ; 

r,  boondary  between  the  blaatoderm  and  the  white  yolk,  w. 

their  broad  ends  turned  toward  the  periphery.  The  apex  of  each  of 
the  s^ments  is  then  cut  off  by  a  cross  furrow,  t.e.,  by  one  which  is 
parallel  to  the  equator  of  the  egg  (fig.  33  C),  in  consequence  of  which 
there  are  formed  smaller  central  (c)  and  larger  peripheral  (d)  seg- 
ments. Since  from  this  time  forward  radial  furrows  and  those  that 
are  parallel  to  the  equator  make  their  appearance  alternately,  the  germ- 
disc  is  subdivided  into  more  and  more  numerous  segments,  which  are 
80  arranged  that  the  smaller  lie  at  the  centre  of  the  disc, — therefore 
immediately  around  the  animal  pole, — the  larger  toward  its  periphery. 
With  the  advancing  cleavage  the  smaller  segments  are  entirely  con^ 
stricted  off  from  the  underlying  yolk,  whereas  the  larger  peripheral 
ones  still  remain  at  first  in  continuity  with  it  {Gg.  34).  In  this  way 
we  finally  get  a  disc  of  small  embryonic  cells,  which,  toward  the 
middle,  are  arranged  in  several  superposed  layers. 
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Tho  layer  of  yolk  which  immediately  adjoins  the  periphery  of  the 
isellular  disc,  and  which  is  very  finely  granular  and  especially  rich  in 
protoplasm,  still  merits  particular  consideration,  for  in  it  lie  isolated 
nuclei  (fig.  35  no;'),  the  mtich-disciused  yolk-nuclei  or  parahlast-nu/dei 
{the  "  merocytes  "  of  Ruckert).  In  the  case  of  the  Chick  they  are 
less  striking  than  in  Teleosts  and  Selachians,  in  which  they  have  • 
been  accurately  investigated  by  Balfour,  Hoffmann,  KtcKSBT, 
and  Kastschenko.  Formerly  these  were  held  to  arise  spontaneously 
(free  formation  of  nuclei)  in  the  yolk,  an  assumption  which  in  itself 
is  very  improbable,  since,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the 
free  formation  of  nuclei  does  not  appear  to  occur  anywhere  in 
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either  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  Consequently  ih^  yolk-nuclei 
are  now  rightly  Iield  to  be  derived  from  the  deavage-nudei.  They 
are  probably  produced  even  at  an  early  period,  when  the  first-formed 
segments,  which  remain,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  long  time  in  connection 
^^with  the  yolk,  begin  to  be  constricted  off  from  the  latter.  This 
probably  takes  place  in  the  following  manner :  there  arise  in  the 
segments  nuclear  spindles,  the  halves  of  which  go  into  the  completely 
isolated  embryonic  cells  at  the  time  of  their  separation  from  the 
yolk,  while  the  remaining  halves  go  into  the  underlying  yolk-layer, 
and  are  there  converted  into  vesicular  yolk-nuclei. 

Their  number  subsequently  increases  by  means  of  indirect  division, 
as  is  established  by  the  fact  that  in  sections  nuclear  spindles  have 
been  observed  in  the  yolk-layer  (fig.  35  nx'). 

While,  on  the  one  Iiand,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
'  yolk-nucleij  eo,  on  the  other  Jiand,  there  ia  also  a  dimintUion  in  their 
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numh&r,  as  is  asserted  by  several  authors  (Waldeteb,  HtCKERT, 
Balfour,  etc.).  This  takes  place  by  the  constricting  off  of  nuclei 
and  sarrounding  protoplasm,  which  go  to  enlarge  the  cellular  disc. 
We  may,  with  Waldeter,  designate  these  as  secfrndary  c^«iva^e-ce1ls» 
and  r^ard  the  whole  process  as  a  kind  of  suppUmerUary  segmentation. 
By  means  of  this  a  part  of  the  voluminous  yolk-material  continues 
to  be  gradually  individualised  into  cells.  These  annex  themselves  to 
the  border  of  the  germ-disc,  which  with  their  aid  increases  in  extent 
and  grows  over  a  continually  increasing  territory  of  the  uns^mented 
yolk-sphere.  In  still  later  stages  of  development,  long  after  the 
cellular  germ-disc  has  been  differentiated  into  the  germ-layers,  the 
supplementary  segmentation  continues  to  go  on  at  the  margin  of  the 
disc  in  the  neighbouring  yolk-mass,  and  to  furnish  new  cell-material. 
Therefore  the  layer  which  endoeee  the  yolk-nucUi  forma  an  important 
connecting  link  between  the  segmented  gei'm  and  the  unsegmented 
nutritive  yolk;  I  shall  come  back  to  this  subject  later. 

The  appearance  of  merocytes  and  the  supplementary  cleavage 
which  proceeds  from  them  are  phenomena  which  are  induced  by  the 
vast  accumulation  of  yolk-material,  and  which  allow  the  latter  to  be 
divided  up  into  cells,  even  though  the  process  is  a  slow  one. 

Hie  eggs  of  Selachians  (Kastschexko,  HtCKERT)  deviate  a  little 
from  the  usual  method  of  partial  cleavage  in  meroblastic  eggs, 
and  in  a  manner  which  recalls  to  a  certain  extent  the  processes 
of  superficial  cleavage,  which  are  to  be  treated  of  later.  The 
cleavage-nucleus,  namely,  is  divided  into  two  nuclei,  these  again 
into  four  and  even  a  greater  number,  without  an  accompanying 
division  of  the  germ -disc  into  a  coiTesponding  number  of  segments. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  there  arises  at  first  a  multinuclear  proto- 
plasmic mass, — a  plasmodium, — in  which  the  nuclei  are  distributed  at 
r^ular  intervals.  Subsequently  f  urro>vs  appear,  generally  in  great 
numbers  and  all  at  once,  by  means  of  which  the  germ-disc  becomes 
divided  into  cells  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  Some  of  the 
nuclei  always  remain  in  the  periphery  outside  the  territory  of 
cleavage,  here  undergo  further  division,  migrate  out  of  the  germ- 
disc  into  the  surrounding  nutritive  yolk,  and  constitute  the  yolk- 
nudei  or  merocytes.  These  cause  and  maintain  in  the  yolk  for 
a  long  time  the  process  of  supplementary  cleavage. 

When  we  institute  a  comparison  between  partial  and  unequal 
cleavage, — for  the  descriptions  of  which  we  have  made  use  of  the  eggs 
of  the  Hen  and  the  Frog, — it  is  not  difficult  to  deriviB  the  former 
from  the  latter,  and  to  find  a  cause  for  the  origin  of  the  former. 
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It  is  the  same  as  that  which  produced  unequal  cleavage  from 
equal  cleavage;  it  is  the  great  accumulation  of  nutritive  yolk, 
the  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  egg-substances  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  it,  and  the  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  deavage-nucleus.  The  process  of  differentiation,  which 
is  still  in  a  stage  of  transition  in  the  case  of  the  Frog's  egg,  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  case  of  the  Hen's  egg.  Protoplasmic 
substance  was  akeady  abundantly  accumulated  at  the  animal  pole  in 
the  former  case,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  still  more  concentrated,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  become  differentiated  from  the  nutritive  yolk 
as  a  disc  enclosing  the  segmentation-nucleus.  The  yolk,  accumulated 
to  an  enormous  extent  at  the  opposite  pole,  is,  in  consequence  of  this 
separation,  relatively  poor  in  protoplasmic  substance,  which  only 
scantily  fills  the  interstices  between  the  large  yolk-spheres. 

Inasmuch  as  the  phenomena  of  motion  during  the  process  of 
division  emanate  from  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus,  whereas  the 
deutoplasm  remains  passive,  the  custive  sttbatance  in  the  case  of  mero- 
blaeUe  egge  can  no  longer  master  Hie  paaaive  eubatance  and  cause  it  to 
participate  in  the  cleavage.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Frog's  egg  a 
preponderance  of  the  animal  pole  during  cleavage  is  observable; 
within  its  territory  the  nucleus  lies,  the  radial  figures  of  the  proto- 
plasm appear,  and  the  first  and  second  planes  of  division  begin  to 
arise,  whereas  they  cut  through  at  the  vegetative  pole  last  of  all ; 
moreover  the  process  of  division  during  the  later  stages  takes  place 
there  with  greater  rapidity,  so  that  a  distinction  arises  between  the 
smaller  animal  cells  and  the  larger  vegetative  ones.  In  the  case  of 
the  Hen's  egg,  the  preponderance  of  the  animal  pole  is  still  further 
increased,  and  the  contrast  with  the  vegetative  pole  is  most  sharply 
expressed.  The  cleavage-furrows  not  only  begin  there,  but  they 
remain  restricted  to  the  territory  immediately  surrounding  it.  Thus 
we  get  on  the  one  hand  a  disc  composed  of  small  animal  cells,  on  the 
other  an  immense  undivided  yolk-mass,  which  corresponds  to  the 
larger  vegetative  cells  of  the  Frog's  egg.  The  yolk-nucUi  enclosed  in 
the  periphery  of  the  germ-disc  are  equivalent  to  the  nu/clei  of  the 
vegetative  cells  of  the  Frog's  egg. 


IP*  Partial  Saperfioial  Cleavage. 

The  second  sub-type  of  partial  cleavage  is  prevalent  in  the  phylum 
of  Arthropods,  and  occurs  in  centrolecithal  eggs,  where  a  central 
yolk-mass  is  enclosed  in  a  cortical  layer  of  formative  yolk.    Manifold 
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vatiatioiiB  are  possible  here,  as  well  as  transitions  to  equal  and  un- 
equal cleavage.  When  the  course  pursued  is  quite  typical,  the 
segmentation-nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  mantle  of  protoplasm,  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  egg  in  the  nutritive  yolk ;  here  it  b  divided  into 
two  daughtei^nuclei,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  corresponding  division 
of  the  ^g-cell.  The  daughtei^nuclei,  in  turn,  undergo  division  into 
4,  these  into  8,  16,  32  nuclei,  etc.,  while  the  egg  as  a  whole  still 
remains  unsegmented.  Subsequently  the  nuclei  move  apart,  the 
greater  number  gradually  migrate  to  the  surface,  and  penetrate  into 
the  protoplasmic  cortical  layer,  where  they  arrange  themselves  at 
uniform  distances  from  each  other.  *  It  is  only  at  this  stage  that 
the  process  of  egg-segmentation  takes  place,  for  now  the  cortical  layer 
is  divided  irUo  as  many  cells  as  tliere  are  nuclei  in  it,  while  Uie  ceTUral 
ffoUc  remains  undivided.  The  latter  is  therefore  suddenly  enclosed  in 
a  sac  formed  of  small  cells — a  blastoderm  (Keimhaut).  Instead  of 
a  polar  (telolecithal)  yolk,  we  have  a  central  (centrolecithal)  yolk. 
Ordinarily  yolk-nuclei  or  merocytes  remain  behind  in  the  yolk,  as  in 
the  merobla^ic  eggs  of  Yertebrafces. 


Now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  various  forms  of  the 
process  of  segmentation,  it  will  be  expedient  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  its  results.  According  as  the  process  of  cleavage  takes  place 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  four  methods  described,  there  arises 
a  mass  of  cells  with  corresponding  characteristics.  From  equal 
segmentation  there  arises  a  spherical  germ  with  cells  approximately 
uniform  in  size  (Amphioxus,  Mammals)  (fig.  30,  p.  56) ;  from  un- 
equal segmentation,  as  well  as  from  disooidal,  there  is  produced^ 
form  of  the  germ  with  polar  differentiation.  This  manifests  itself  in 
the  funst  case  (Cyclostomes,  Amphibia)  in  the  production  of  small 
cells  at  the  animal  pole  and  large  yolk-laden  elements  at  the  opposite, 
vegetative  pole  (fig.  32  ^,  p.  60).  In  the  other  case  (fig.  35,  p.  64) 
the  vegetative  pole  is  occupied  by  an  unsegmented  yolk-mass,  in 
which  at  definite  regions  nuclei  are  found  (Fishes,  Keptiles,  and 
Birds).  Finally  there  is  developed  from  superficial  cleavage  a  germ 
composed  of  a  mantle  of  cells,  which  envelops  an  unsegmented  yolk- 
mass  in  which  also  there  are  nuclei  (Arthropods). 

The  multicellular  germ  undergoes  further  changes,  sometimes  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  cleavage-process,  sometimes  only  in  the  later 
stages,  in  that  a  small,  fluid-filled  cleavage-cavity  is  developed  in  its 
centre,  by  the  separation  of  the  embryonic  cells.     At  first  small,  this 
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Fif .  M.— Blaitola  of  Amphioztu,  after  Hatschkk. 
A,  Sogmentation-caTity  ;  oi,  animal  cells ;  dx,  oelUt 
with  abundant  yoUc. 


cavity  increases    more  and    more   in   size,    so    that    the   surface 
of  the  whole  germ  is  augmented,  and  the  cells  which  were  at 

first    central    come    to    the 
surface. 

Dififerent  names  have  been 
given  to  the  solid  and  to  the 
hollow  mass  of  cells.  A 
fnorula  or  mvJherry-aphere 
is  spoken  of  as  long  as  the 
segmentation-cavity  is  either 
wanting  or  only  slightly  de- 
veloped. But  when  a  larger 
cavity  has  been  formed,  as 
is  almost  always  the  case 
toward  the  end  of  the 
cleavage-process,  the  germ 
is  called  a  dlasttUa  or  blas- 
toaphere  (Keimblase).  Thie  latter  in  turn  exhibits  a  four-fold 
variation  of  form,  according  to  the  abundance  of  yolk  in  the 
original  egg  and  the  method  of  the  antecedent  segmentation. 

In  the  simplest  case  (fig.  36)  the  wall  of  the  blastula  is  only  one 
layer  thick ;  the  cells  are  of  uniform  size  and  cylindrical,  and  are 
closely  united  to  one  another 
to  form  an  epithelium  (many 
of  the  lower  animals,  Am- 
phioxus).  In  the  case  of 
lower,  aquatic  animals  the 
blastulae  at  this  stage  aban- 
don the  egg-envelopes,  ajid, 
since  their  cylindrical  cells 
develop  cilia  at  the  surface, 
swim  about  with  rotating 
motion  in  the  water  as  ciliate 
spheres  or  blastospheres. 

In  eggs  with  unequal  seg- 
mentation the  blastula  is 
ordinarily  formed  of  several 
layers  of  cells,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Frog  and  Triton,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  exhibits  in  different  regions  different  thicknesses 
(fig.  37).  At  the  animal  pole  the  wall  is  thin ;  at  the  vegetative 
pole,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  much  thickened  that  an  elevation^ 
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Fif.  87.— BUatula  of  Triton  teniatos. 
fht  Segmentation-cavity ;  rz,  marginal  sone ;  cic,  oelU 
with  abundant  yolk. 
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composed  of  large  yolk-cells,  protrudes  from  this  side  far  into  the 
deavage-cayity,  thus  considerably  diminishing  it. 

The  ^gs  with  partial  discoidal  segmentation  (fig.  38)  are  modified 
most  of  all,  and  are  therefore  scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  blastulie. 
In  consequence  of  the  immense  accumulation  of  yolk  on  the  ventral 
(vegetative)  side,  the  cleavage-cavity  (B)  is  extraordinarily  constricted, 
and  is  still  preserved  only  as  a  narrow  fissure  filled  with  albuminous 
fluid.  DoTsally  its  wall  consists  of  the  small  embryonic  cells  (kz)  result- 
ing from  the  process  of  cleavage,  which  are  accumulated  in  several 
superposed  layers;  at  the  surface  they  join  each  other  closely, 
deeper  they  lie  more  loosely  associated.  The  floor  of  the  cleavage- 
cavity  is  formed  of  a  yolk-mass,  scattered  through  which  are 
to   be    found  the 

11  1     •  dk  tt  dk 

yolk-nuclei  or 
merocytes  (dk), 
which  likewise 
result  from  the 
deavage-p  r  oce  ss. 
It  is  to  be  seen 
that  they  are  espe- 
cially numerous  at 
the  place  of  tran- 
sition from  the 
germ-disc  to  the 
yolk-mass. 

This    nucleated 
yolk-mass  very  evidently  corresponds  to  the  large  vegetative  cells 
which  constitute  the  floor  of  the  deavage-cavity  in  the  case  of  the 
Amphibian  egg  (fig.  37). 

In  the  case  of  superficial  cleavage  there  is  formed,  strictly  speaking, 
no  blastula,  since  the  place  where  the  segmentation-cavity  should  be 
devdoped  is  filled  with  nutritive  yolk.  The  latter  either  remains 
ansegmented  or  is  subsequently  divided,  as  in  the  Insects,  into  in- 
dividual yolk-cells. 
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7if .  as.— Xadian  Motion  throofh  «  fonn-dioo  of  Pristiiinu  in  fho 

blMtnla  itaffo,  after  RUckert. 
B,  Cavity  of  the  blastola ;  la,  segmented  germ  ;  dk,  finelj  grannlar 

yolk  with  yolk-nnclei. 


HiSTOBY  OF  THE  l^OCESS  OF  CLEAVAOB. 

The  investigation  and  right  comprehension  of  the  process  of  cleavage  have 
been  attended  with  manifold  difficulties.  A  volaininons  literature  has  arisen 
<ai  this  subject.  We  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries and  the  chief  questions  which  have  been  discussed. 

The  first  observations  on  the  process  of  segmentation  were  made  on  the 
Frog's  egg.    Aside  from  short  statements  by  8wammebdam  and  ROSHL  voN 
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RosENHOF,  it  was  Pbbvost  bt  Dumas  who  were  the  first  to  describe,  in  1824, 
the  manner  in  which  regular  farrows  arise  on  the  Frog's  egg,  and  how  by 
means  of  these  the  whole  surface  is  divided  into  smaller  and  smaller  areas. 
According  to  the  French  investigators,  the  tnrrows  were  restricted  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  egg.  However,  only  a  few  years  later,  RusCK)Ni  (1826)  and  G.  E. 
V.  Babb  recognised  that  the  furrows  visible  at  the  surface  correspond  to 
fissures  which  extend  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  yolk,  and  divide  it  into 
separate  parts.  Even  in  his  time  voN  Baeb  rightly  characterised  the  whole 
process  of  segmentation,  in  which  he  discerned  the  first  impulse  of  life,  as  an 
automatic  division  of  the  egg-cell«  but  subsequently  he  abandoned  this,  the 
right  path,  since  he  sought  for  the  meaning  of  division  in  the  dictum :  that 
*'all  yolk-masses  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  fluid  and  volatile 
components  of  the  fertilising  material.** 

In  the  next  decennary  there  followed  numerous  discoveries  of  the  process  of 
segmentation  in  other  animals.  During  this  period  acquaintance  was  also 
gained  with  partial  segmentation.  After  BuBCOKi  and  VOGT  had  seen  it  in 
the  case  of  fish  eggs,  KOllikeb  gave,  in  the  year  1844,  the  first  detailed 
description  of  it  as  seen  in  the  eggs  of  Cephalopods,  and  four  years  later 
COBTE  described  it  in  the  Hen*s  egg. 

The  question  of  the  significance  of  the  cleavage-process  has  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  investigators,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  controversies. 
The  discussion  first  took  a  definite  turn  upon  the  establishment  of  the  cell- 
theory.  The  question  was,  to  determine  whether  and  in  what  manner  cleav- 
age was  a  process  of  cell-formation.  Although  there  were  already  many 
observations  on  the  division  of  eggs,  Sohwakk  himself  took  no  definite  posi- 
tion on  this  question.  The  views  of  other  investigators  were  at  variance  for 
years.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  egg  or  the  ger- 
minative  vesicle  was  a  cell,  whether  the  segments  resulting  from  cleavage 
possessed  a  membrane  or  not,  and  whether  these  segments  were  to  be  regarded 
as  cells  or  not.  In  the  earlier  literature  the  germinative  vesicle  and  the 
nuclei  of  the  cleavage-spheres  were  often  designated  as  embryonic  cells,  and 
the  surrounding  yolk-mass  as  an  enveloping  sphere.  The  difficulty  of  com- 
prehending the  process  of  segmentation  was  also  aggravated  by  the  false 
doctrine  of  free  cell-formation  from  an  organic  matrix— the  cytoblastema — 
founded  by  Schwann.  It  remained  for  a  long  time  a  controverted  point 
whether  the  tissue-cells  of  the  adult  organism  were  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  segmentation-spheres,  or  whether  they  arose  at  a  later  period  by  means 
of  free  cell-formation  from  cytoblastema.  After  Nageli  on  the  botanical 
side  had  adopted  the  right  course,  it  was  the  service  of  Kollikeb,  Beichbbt, 
Behak,  and  Leydig  to  have  paved  the  way  to  a  comprehension  of  cleavage^ 
and  to  have  shown  that  free  cell-formation  does  not  take  place,  but  that  all 
cellular  elements  arise  in  uninterrupted  sequence  from  the  egg-cell. 

As  far  as  regards  the  different  kinds  of  cleavage,  KOllikbb  designated 
them  as  total  and  partial,  van  Bbneden  has  given  in  his  "  Becherches  sur 
la  composition  et  la  signification  de  Toeuf  **  a  more  exhaustive  review  of  the 
subject,  and  has  also  expounded  in  a  clear  way  the  signification  of  the 
deutoplasm  for  the  different  kinds  of  cleavage.  Subsequently  Habgkbl  mate- 
rially simplified  the  categories  of  segmentation  recognised  by  van  Benbden, 
and  proposed  in  his  "  Anthropogenic  **  and  in  his  paper  "  DIo  Gastrula  und  die 
Eifurchung  "  the  classification  of  the  methods  of  cleavage  on  which  is  based 
the  scheme  previously  given,  and  according  to  which  total  cleavage  is  divided 
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into  eqoal  and  unequal,  and  partial  into  discuidal  and  superficial.  At  the 
£ame  time  Haeokbl  endeavoured  to  derive  the  different  methods  of  cleavage 
from  one  another,  and  apropos  of  this  directed  attention  to  the  important  r61e 
of  the  nutritive  yolk. 

The  processes  which  take  place  within  the  yolk  have  eluded  observation 
and  a  correct  interpretation  even  mdre  than  the  external  phenomena  of  cleav- 
age, 80  that  it  is  only  in  the  most  recent  times  that  we  have  acquired  a  satis- 
factory insight  into  them.  It  is  true  that  the  problem,  as  to  what  part  the 
nncieas  plays  in  segmentation,  has  had  the  uninterrupted  attention  of  investi- 
gators, but  without  any  solution  having  been  found.  For  years  there  were  in 
the  literature  two  opposing  views :  sometimes  one  of  them,  sometimes  the 
other,  attained  temporarily  greater  currency.  According  to  one  view— which 
was  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  botanists,  and  was  defended  on  the 
zoological  side  principally  by  Bbiohbbt,  and  even  recently  by  Auebbagh— 
the  nucleus  disappears  before  every  division,  and  is  dissolved,  to  be  afterwards 
formed  anew  in  each  daughter-segment;  according  to  the  other  view  the 
oacleus,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  dissolved,  but  is  constricted,  becomes 
dumb-bell-shaped,  and  is  divided  into  halves,  and  thereby  induces  cell-division. 
This  view  was  taught  especiaUy  by  such  zoologists  and  anatomists  as  C.  E. 
V.  Baeb,  Joh.  M&lleb,  Kollikbb,  Lbtdiq,  Gbgbnbaub,  Habokbl,  van 
Benbdbk,  and  others,  who  were  supported  by  the  observations  which  they 
had  made  on  transparent  eggs  of  the  lower  animals. 

Light  was  first  thrown  on  the  disputed  question  at  the  moment  when  suit- 
able objects  were  studied  with  the  aid  of  higher  magnifications,  and  especially 
with  the  employment  of  modem  methods  of  preparation  (fixing  and  staining 
reagents). 

The  works  of  Fol,  Flemming,  Schnbidbb,  and  Aubbbaoh  on  the  cleavage 
of  the  eggs  of  various  animals  mark  a  noteworthy  advance.  They  still  main- 
tained, it  is  true,  that  the  nucleus  is  dissolved  at  the  time  of  cleavage,  but  they 
gave  a  detailed  and  accurate  description  of  the  striking  radiation  which  arises 
in  the  yolk  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus,  and  which  during  the 
constriction  of  the  egg  soon  becomes  visible  in  the  region  of  the  daughter- 
nucleL*    Schnbidbb  observed  parts  of  the  spindlc-stage. 

Boon  after  this  a  more  exact  insight  into  the  complicated  and  peculiar 
nuclear  changes  was  obtained  by  means  of  three  investigations,  which  were 
carried  out  independently  and  simultaneously  on  different  objects,  and  were 
published  in  rapid  succession  by  Bt^rscHLi,  Stbasbubobb,  and  the  author. 
It  was  definitely  established  by  these  observations  that  there  is  no  dissolution 
of  the  nucleus  at  the  time  of  division,  but  a  metamorphosis,  such  as  has  been 
described  in  the  preceding  pages.  At  the  same  time  I  likewise  proved  that  the 
egg-nucleus  is  not  a  new  formation,  but  is  derived  from  parts  of  the  germinative 
vesicle.  From  this  resulted  the  important  doctrine  that^jmt  a$  all  oellt,  »o  dUo 
all  nuclei  ef  the  animal  orgamMm  are  derivatives  in  an  uninterrupted  sequence, 
ike  one  from  the  egg-eeU  and  the  other  from  its  nucleus.  (Omnis  cellula  e  cellula, 
omnis  nucleus  e  nncleo.)   Through  these  researches  there  was  furnished  for  the 

*  Badiating  structures  had  already  been  observed  in  the  yolk  before  this, 
but  in  an  incomplete  manner,  by  different  authors — by  Qbubb  in  the  Hirn- 
dinea,  by  Dbbbbs  and  Mbissnbb  in  the  Sea-urchin,  by  Gboenbaub  in  Sagitta, 
by  Kbohn,  Kowalbvbkt,  and  Kupffbb  in  Ascidians,  by  Lbuckabt  in  Nema- 
todes, by  Balbiani  in  Spiders,  and  by  Obllaohbb  in  the  Trout. 
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first  time  a  soheme  of  nuclear  division  and  cell-division,  which  has  since 
proved  to  be  correct  in  all  essentials,  even  though  it  has  undex^onc  important 
improvements  and  additions  at  the  hands  of  Fol,  Flemmino,  van  Bbneoe27, 
and  Kabl. 

Fol  published  an  extended  monographic  investigation  of  the  process  of 
cleavage,  which  he  had  observed  in  many  invertebrated  animals.  Flbmmixg, 
starting  with  nuclear  division  in  tissue-cells,  distinguished  with  great  acumen 
the  non-chromatic  and  the  chromatic  parts  of  the  nuclear  figure,  the  non- 
stainable  nuclear  spindle-fibres,  and  the  stainable  nuclear  filaments  and  loops, 
which  are  located  upon  the  surface  of  the  former.  He  made  the  interesting 
discovery  concerning  the  latter,  that  they  become  split  lengthwise.  Lignt 
was  soon  thrown  upon  this  peculiar  phenomenon,  when  Hbubbr,  van  Benbden, 
and  Babl,  Independently  of  each  other,  discovered  that  the  halves  of  the  split 
filaments  moved  apart  toward  the  poles  of  the  nucleus,  and  furnished  the 
fundament  for  the  daughter-nuclet  van  Beneobn  at  the  same  time  made 
the  additional  and  important  observation  on  the  egg  of  Ascaris  megalocephala, 
that  of  the  four  chromatic  loops,  which  are  constantly  to  be  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  cleavage-nucleus,  two  are  derived  from  the  chromatic  substance 
of  the  spermatic  nucleus,  the  other  two  from  the  chromatic  substance  of  the 
egg-nucleus;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  longitudinal  splitting,  each 
daughter-nucleus  receives  at  the  time  of  division  two  male  and  two  female 
nuclear  loops.  In  addition  there  have  appeared  many  other  recent  works 
of  value  on  the  process  of  cleavage  by  NuasBAUn,  Kabl,  Cabnot,  BoVbri, 
Platnbb,  and  others. 

Within  the  last  few  years  PflCgeb  has  endeavored  to  prove  by  interesting 
experiments  that  gravitation  exercises  a  determining  influence  on  the  position 
of  the  planes  of  cleavage.  Bobn,  Bonx,  and  the  author,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  they  were  able  to  explain  division  from  the  organisation  of  the  egg- 
cell  itself.  In  the  authors  article,  "  Welchen  Einfluss  iibt  die  Schwerkiaft 
auf  die  Theilung  der  Zellen  7  "  he  recognised  the  causes  which  determine  the 
various  directions  of  the  planes  of  division,  (1)  in  the  distribution  of  the 
lighter  e^-plasm  and  the  heavier  deutoplasm»  and  (2)  in  the  influence  which 
the  spatial  arrangement  of  the  egg-plasm  exercises  on  the  position  of  the 
nuclear  spindle,  and  that  which  the  position  of  the  latter  exercises  upon  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  cleavage. 

ScifUART. 

1.  In  the  process  of  cleavage  tfie  internal  and  the  external  pheno- 
mena of  segmentation  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

2.  The  internal  phenomena  of  cleavage  find  expression  in  changes 
(a)  of  the  nucleus,  (6)  of  the  protoplasm. 

3.  The  nucleus  while  in  the  process  of  division  consists  of  a  non- 
chromatic  and  a  chromatic  nuclear  figure.  The  non-chromatic  figure 
is  a  spindle  composed  of  numerous  fibres.  The  chromatic  figure  is 
formed  of  bent,  V-shaped  nuclear  filaments  (chromosomes),  which  lie 
upon  the  surface  of  the  middle  of  the  spindle.  At  the  two  ends  of 
the  spindle  there  is  found  a  special  polar  corpuscle  [centrosomel. 
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4.  The  division  of  the  nucleus  takes  place  in  the  following  manner : 
the  nuclear  filaments  split  lengthwise,  and  their  halves  move  apart 
in  opposite  directions  toward  the  ends  of  the  spindle,  and  are  there 
converted  into  vesicular  daughter-nucleL 

5.  The  protoplasm  arranges  itself  around  the  ends  of  the  spindle 
in  filaments  having  the  form  of  a'  stellate  figure  (an  aster),  so  that 
a  doable  radiation  or  an  amphiaster  arises  in  the  egg. 

6.  The  external  phenomena  of  cleavage  consist  in  the  division  of 
the  ^^-contents  into  individual  parts,  the  number  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  daughter-nuclei.  They  exhibit  various  modifica- 
tions, which  are  dependent  on  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
the  egg-plasm  and  the  deutoplasm,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  of  segmentation. 

Scheme  of  the  Various  Modifications  of  the  Process 

of  Cleavage. 

I.  Total  Cleavage.    (Holoblastic  eggs.) 

The  eggs,  which  for  the  most  part  are  small,  contain  a  small  or 
moderate  amount  of  deutoplasm,  and  are  completely  divided  into 
daughter-cells. 

1.  Equal  Cleavage.  ^  > 

This  takes  place  in  eggs  with  meagre  and  uniformly  distributed 
deutoplasm  (alecithal).  By  the  process  of  cleavage  there  are  formed 
segments  which,  in  general,  are  of  uniform  size.  (Amphiozus,  Mam- 
malia.) 

2.  Ufiequal  Cleavage. 

This  oceors  in  eggs  in  which  a  more  abundant  deutoplasm  is  un- 
equally distributed,  being  concentrated  toward  the  vegetative  pole, 
and  in  which  the  deavage-nucleus  is  located  nearer  the  animal  and 
more  protoplasmic  pole.  Usually  the  segments  become  unequal  in 
size  only  with  and  after  the  third  act  of  division.  (Cyclostomes, 
Amphibia.) 

n.  Partial  Cleavage.    (Meroblastic  eggs.) 

^®  ^E&$  vhich  are  often  very  large,  ordinarily  contain  oon- 
aderable  quantities  of  deutoplasnL  In  consequence  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  this,  the  egg-contents  are  separated  into  a  formative 
jolky  in  which  alone  the  process  of  cleavage  is  manifested,  and  a 
nutritive  yolk,  which  remains  undivided,  and  is  used  up  during 
embryonic  development  for  the  growth  of  the  organs. 
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1.  Diaeoidal  Cleavage. 

This  takes  place  in  eg^  with  nutritiTe  yolk  in  a  polar  position 
The  process  of  deavage  remains  confined  to  the  formative  yolk 
aocnmnlated  at  the  animal  pole,  which  has  the  form  of  a  disc  and 
contains  only  a  small  amonnt  of  deatoplasm.  There  is  f ormed^  con- 
seqoently,  a  cellalar  disc.     (Fishes,  Beptales,  Birds.) 


2.  SvperJicM  Cleavage, 

This  ooenrs  in  the  case  of  eggs  with  central  yolk.  In  typical 
cases  the  nucleus  alone,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  egg,  under- 
goes repeated  division.  The  numerous  daughter-nuclei  which  arise 
in  this  manner  migrate  into  the  layer  of  protoplasm  which  invests 
the  central  nutritive  yolk,  and  the  protoplasm  is  thereupon  divided 
into  as  many  segments  as  there  are  nuclei  Ijdng  in  it.  There  is 
formed  a  germ-memhrane  (Keimhaut).     (Arthropods.) 

7.  Eggs  with  total  cleavage  are  designated  as  holohlastic,  e^^ 
with  partial  cleavage  as  meroblastic 

8.  The  direction  and  position  of  the  first  deavage-plane  are  strictly 
conformable  to  laws  which  are  founded  in  the  organisation  of  the 
cell ;  they  are  determined  by  the  following  three  factors : — 

Firet  factor.  The  cleavage-plane  always  divides  the  ajds  of  the 
nucleus  which  is  preparing  for  division  perpendicularly  at  its  middle. 

Second  faUor,  The  position  of  the  axis  of  the  nucleus  during 
division  is  dependent  upon  the  form  and  differentiation  of  the  en- 
veloping protoplasm. 

In  a  protoplasmic  sphere  the  axis  of  the  nuclear  spindle,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  can  lie  in  the  direction  of  any  radius  what- 
ever; but  in  an  oval  protoplasmic  body,  only  in  the  longest  diameter. 
In  a  circular  disc  the  nuclear  axis  lies  parallel  to  its  surface  in 
any  diameter  of  the  circle,  but  in  an  oval  disc  only  in  the  longest 
diameter. 

Third  factor.  In  the  case  of  eggs  of  unequal  segmentation,  which, 
m  consequence  of  their  unequally  distributed,  polar  deutoplasm,. 
are  geocentric,  and  therefore  assume  when  in  equilibrium  a  parti- 
cular position,  the  first  two  planes  of  cleavage  must  be  vertical,  and 
the  third  must  be  horizontal  and  placed  above  the  equator  of  the 
sphere. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

A  SIMPLE  principle  has  exclusively  controlled  the  embryonic  pro- 
cesses hitherto  considered.  By  means  of  the  cleavage  of  the  egg- 
substance,  or  cell-division,  alone  the  originally  simple  elementary 
organism  has  been  converted  into  a  cell-colony.  This  presents  the 
simplest  conceivable  form,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  hollow  sphere,  the 
wall  of  which  is  composed  of  one  or  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells. 
But  the  principle  of  cell-division  is  not  adequate  for  the  production, 
out  of  this  simple  organism,  of  mora  complicated  forms  with  dissimilar 
organs,  such  as  the  adult  animals  are  j  further  progress  in  develop- 
ment can  he  brought  about  from  this  time  forward  only  by  the 
supervention  of  two  other  principles,  which  are  likewise  simple; 
namely,  the  principle  of  unequal  growth  in  a  cell-memhrane,  and 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  together  with  the  histological 
differentiation  connected  with  it. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  principle  of  unequal  growth.  When  in  a 
cell-membrane  the  individual  elements  continue  to  divide  unifcrmly^ 
the  result  will  be  either  a  thickening  or  an  increase  in  the  surface  of 
the  membrane.  The  former  takes  place  when  the  plane  of  division 
has  the  same  direction  as  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  the  latter 
when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  With  the  increase  in  the 
extent  of  surface  the  cells  which  were  at  first  present  are  uniformly 
and  gradually  crowded  apart  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  daughter- 
cells,  inasmuch  as  they  are  soft  and  plastic,  and  are  joined  together 
only  by  means  of  a  soft  cementing  substance.  Were  we  to  assume 
that  only  such  a  growth  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  blastula  during 
its  further  development,  nothing  else  could  come  of  it  except  an  ever 
larger  and  thicker- walled  hollow  sphere  of  ct^lls. 
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The  operation  of  an  uneqiuU  gro^-th  of  the  surface  produces  quite 
another  result.  When  in  the  middle  of  a  membrane  the  cells  of  a 
single  group  within  a  short  time  repeatedly  undergo  "  division  "  by 
vertical  planes,  they  will  be  suddenly  compelled  to  claim  for  themselves 
muclT  greater  surface,  and  they  will  consequently  exert  a  vigorous 
pressure,  due  to  growth,  upon  the  cells  in  their  vicinity,  and  will 
tend  to  push  them  apart.  But  in  this  case  a  separation  of  contiguous 
cells,  such  as  takes  place  with  gradual  and  uniformly  distributed 
interstitial  growth,  will  be  impossible ;  for  the  surrounding  cells, 
remaining  in  a  passive  condition,  will  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  rigid 
frame,  as  His  has  expressed  it,  around  the  extending  part,  which,  in 
consequence  of  accelerated  growth,  demands  an  increased  area.  It 
must  therefore  secure  room  for  itself  in  another  manner,  and  increase 
its  surface  by  abandoning  the  level  of  the  passive  part  through 
the  formation  of  a  fold  in  either  one  direction  or  the  other.  The 
fold  will  be  still  further  increased,  and  forced  farther  from  the 
original  level,  if  the  increased  activity  of  the  process  of  cell-divisi(» 
in  it  continues.  Thus  by  means  of  unequal  growth  there  has  now 
arisen  out  of  the  originally  uniform  membrane  a  new  recognisable 
part,  or  a  special  organ. 

When  the  folding  membrane  encloses  a  cavity,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  blastula,  there  are  tufo  cases  coticetvable  in  the/ormaiian  of /olds. 
In  the  first  place,  the  membrane  may  be  folded  into  the  interior  of 
the  body,  a  process  which  in  embryology  is  called  invagination  or 
involution.  Secondly,  there  may  arise  by  evagination  a  fold,  which 
projects  free  beyond  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  the  first  ease  numerous  variations  in  the  details  are  possible,  so 
that  the  most  various  organs,  as,  e.g.,  the  glands  of  the  animal  body, 
parts  of  the  sensory  organs,  the  central  nervous  system,  etc.,, are 
formed. 

In  the  origin  of  glands  a  small  cii'cumscribed  circular  part  of  a 
ceUular  membrane  is  infolded  as  a  hollow  cylinder  (fig.  39  ^  and  *), 
towards  the  interior  of  the  body,  into  the  underlying  tissue,  and  by 
continuous  growth  may  attain  considerable  length.  The  invagina- 
tion develops  into  either  the  tubular  or  the  alveolar  form  of  gland 
(Flehmino).  If  the  glandular  sac  possesses  from  its  mouth  to  its 
blind  end  nearly  uniform  dimensions,  we  have  the  simple  tubular 
gland  (fig.  39  ^), — ^the  sweat  glands  of  the  skin,  LiEBERKtHN's  glands 
of  the  intestine.  Tlie  alveolar  form  of  gland  differs  from  this  in  that 
the  invaginated  sac  does  not  simply  increase  in  length,  but  expands 
somewhat  at  its  end  (fig.  39  ^,  db),  while  the  other  part  remains 
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^   '  ^^ 


Tif .  88.— DUfniB  of  tli«  formatioa  tf  gUnda. 

1,  Simple  tubular  gland ;  2,  branched    tubular  gland  ;   S, 

branched   tubular  gland   with   anaetomosing   branches ; 

4  and  5,  simple  alveolar  glands ;  a,  duct ;  db,  vesicular 

enlargement ;  6,  branching  alveolar  gland. 


narrow  and  tube-like  and  serves  as  its  duct  (a).     More  complicated 

forms  of  glands  arise,  when  the  same  processes  to  which  the  simple 

glandular  sac  owes  its  origin  are  repeated  on  the  wall  of  the  sac — 

,2  8        4        5  0  when    on     a    small 

tract  of  it  a  more 
vigorous  growth 
again  takes  place, 
and  a  part  begins 
to  grow  out  from 
the  main  tube  as  a 
lateral  branch*  (fig. 
39  2  and  «).  By 
numerous  repetitions 
of  such  evaginations, 
the  originally  simple 
tubular  gland  may 
acquire  the  form  of 
a  much  -  branched 
tree,  upon  which  we 
distinguish  the  part 
formed  first  as  trunk,  and  the  parts  which  have  arisen  by  outgrowths 
from  it  as  chief  branches  and  branchlets  of  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  order,  according  to  their  ages  and  correlated  sizes.  According 
as  the  lateral  outgrowths  remain  tubular  or  become  enlarged  at  their 
tips,  there  arise  either  the  compound  tubular 
glands  (fig.  39  ^)  (kidney,  testis,  liver),  or  the  "  * 

compound  alveolar  glands  (fig.  39  ^)  (sebaceous 
glands  of  the  skin,  lungs,  etc.). 

Again,  the  invaginating  part  of  an  originally 
flat  membrane  assumes  other  forms  in  the  pro- 
diLction  of  sense  organs  and  the  central  nervous 
s^ystem.  For  example,  the  part  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  which  beai^s  the  nerve  terminations — 
the  membranous  labyrinth — is  developed  out  of 
a  small  tract  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  which 
becomes  depressed  into  a  small  pit  (^g,  40)  in 
consequence  of  its  acquiring  an  extraordinary 
vigor  in  growth.  The  edges  of  the  auditory 
pit  then  gix)w  toward  one  another,  so  that  this  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  little  sac,  which  still  opens  out  at  the  surface  of  the 
body  by  means  of  a  naiTow  orifice  only  {l^g.  40  a).     Finally,  the 


Fiff.  40.— Diagram  of  the 
fonnation  of  the  audi- 
tory vetiole. 

a,  Auditory  pit ;  &,  audi- 
tory vesicle,  which  ha«» 
arisen  by  a  process  of 
constriction,  and  still 
remains  connected  with 
the  outer  germ-layer  by 
means  of  a  solid  stalk 
of  epithelium. 
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narrow  orifioe  closes.  Out  of  the  auditory  pit  there  has  arisen  a 
closed  auditory  sac  (b),  which  then  detaches  itself  completely  from  its 
parent  tissue,  the  epithelium  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Afterwards, 
simply  by  means  of  the  unequal  growth  of  its  different  regions,  by 
means  of  constrictions  and  various  evaginations,  it  acquires  such  an 
extraordinarily  complicated  form,  that  it  has  justly  received  the 
luime  of  membranous  labyrinth,  as  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  another 
chapter. 

The  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  may  serve  af 
the  last  example  of  invagination.  Spinal  cord  and  brain  take  their 
origin  at  an  early  epoch  from  the  layer  of  epithelial  cells  which  limits 
the  outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  A  narrow  band  of  this 
epithelium  lying  along  the  axis  of  the  back  becomes  thickened,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  thinner  part  of  the  epithelium,  which  produces 
the  epidermis,  as  the  medullary  plate  (fig.  41  A  mp).  Inasmuch  as 
the  plate  grows  more  rapidly,  than  its  surroundings,  it  becomes  in- 
folded into  a  gutter  which  is  at  first  shallow,  the  medullary  groove. 
This  becomes  deeper  as  a  result  of  further  increase  of  substance.  At 
the  same  time  the  edges  (fig.  41  B  mf),  which  form  the  transition 
from  the  curved  medullary  plate  to  the  thinner  part  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  become  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
constitute  the  so-called  medullary  folds.  Subsequently  these  grow 
toward  each  other,  and  become  so  apposed  that  the  furrow  becomes 
a  tube,  which  still  remains  temporarily  open  to  the  outside  by  means 
of  a  narrow  longitudinal  fissure.  Finally,  this  fissure  also  disappears 
{^,  41  C) ;  the  edges  of  the  folds  grow  together ;  the  closed  medullary 
tube  (n),  like  the  auditory  vesicle,  then  detaches  itself  completely 
along  the  line  of  fusion  (suture)  of  the  cell-membranes  of  which  it 
was  originally  a  component  part  and  becomes  an  entirely  independent 
organ  (n). 

Let  us  now  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  mechanism  of  the 
fusion  and  detachment  of  the  neural  tube. 

The  two  medullary  folds  are  each  composed  of  two  layers,  which 
are  continuous  with  each  other  at  the  edge  of  the  fold, — the  thicker 
medullary  plate  {mp),  which  lines  the  furrow  or  tube,  and  the  thin- 
ner epidermis  (e^),  which  has  either  a  more  lateral  or  a  more  super- 
ficial position.  When,  now,  the  folds  come  into  contact,  they  fuse, 
not  only  along  a  narrow  edge,  but  over  so  extensive  a  tract  that 
epidermis  is  joined  to  epidermis,  and  that  the  edges  of  the  medullary 
plate  are  joined  to  each  other.  The  medullary  tube  thus  formed, 
and  the  continuous  sheet  of  epidermis  that  stretches  across  it,  are  by 
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means  of  an  intermediary  oell-ma&s  still  in  continuity  along  the  suture 
produced  by  the  concrescence.    But  a  separation  soon  takes  place 


Fif .  41>-0roM  Motiona  throng h  the  donal  halrM  of  three  Triton  lame. 

A,  Croei  Motion  throagh  an  ^g  in  which  the  medullary  folds  {mf)  begin  to  appear. 

B,  Croas  section  throagh  an  ^;g  whose  medullary  furrow  is  nearly  cloaed. 

C,  Cross  section  through  an  egg  with  cloced  neural  tube  and  well-dereloped  primitive  aegmenta. 
mf.  Medullary  folds;  tnp,   medullary   plate;   »,   neural  tube    (spinal    cord);  eA,   chorda; 

ep,  epidermis,  or  corneal  layer;  vnk,  middle  germ-layer;  iuJt\  parietal,  niJt*,  Yiaceral  snb> 
division  of  the  middle  germ-layer ;  i7-,  inner  genn-layer  ;  vsA,  cavity  of  primitive  segment. 

along  this  line,  inasmuch  as  the  intermediary  band  of  substance 
becomes  narrower  and  narrower,  and  one  part  of  it  unites  with  the 
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epidermis,  while  the  other  part  is  annexed  to  the  medullary  tube.  Thus 
in  the  fomuUion  of  the  suture  processes  of  fusion  And  of  separation 
occur  almost  simultaneously,  a  condition  which  often  recurs  in  the 
case  of  other  invaginations,  as  in  the  constricting  off  of  the  auditory 
vesicle,  the  vesicle  of  the  lens,  etc. 

The  neural  tube  having  once  become  indep3ndent  is  subsequently 
s^mented  in  manifold  ways  by  the  formation  of  foldings,  in  conse- 
quence of  inequalities  in  the  rate  of  surface  growth,  especially  in  its 
anterior  enlarged  portion,  which  becomes  the  brain.  There  are 
formed  out  of  this  by  means  of  four  constrictions  five  brain-vesicles, 
which  lie  in  succession  one  after 
another;  and  of  these  the  most  an- 
terior, which  becomes  the  cerebrum 
with  its  complicated  furrows  and  con- 
volutions of  first,  second,  and  third 
order,  serves  as  a  classical  example 
when  one  desires  to  show  how  a 
highly  differentiated  organ  with  com- 
phcated  morphological  conditions  may 
originate  by  the  simple  process  of 
folding. 

In  addition  to  invagination  Vie  8ec<ynd 
method  in  the  formatian  of  folde, 
whidi  depends  upon  a  process  of  eva- 
ginatum^  plays  a  no  less  important 
part  in  the  determination  of  the 
form  of  animal  bodies,  giving  rise  to 
protuberances  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  may  likewise 
assume  various  forms  {j^g,  42).  As  a  result  of  exuberant  growths 
of  small  circular  territories  of  a  cell-membrane  there  arise  rod- 
like elevations,  resembling  the  papillse  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tongue  (c),  or  the  fine  villi  (a)  in  the  small  intestine  (villi 
intestinales),  which  are  so  closely  set  that  they  give  a  velvety  ap- 
pearance to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine. 
Just  as  the  tubular  glands  may  be  abundantly  bran(  hed,  so  tufted 
villi  are  here  and  there  developed  out  of  simple  villi,  since  local 
accelerations  of  groi^^h  cause  the  budding-out  of  latt  ral  branches  of 
a  second,  third,  and  fourth  order  (fig.  42  h).  We  re  call  the  external 
tufted  gills  of  various  larvae  of  Fishes  and  Amphibia,  which  project 
oat  from  the  neck-region  free  into  the  water,  or  the  villi  of  the 
chorion  in  Mammals,  which  are  characterised  by  still  more  numerous 

6 


Tiff.  4S.-IHaffrui  of  tfa«  fonnatiMi  of 

popUl*  and  TiUi. 
a,  Simple  papilla ;  6,  bnunched  papilU 

or  taf ted  villoa ;  e,  aiinple  papilla, 

the  ooDDeotire-tiaaue  core  of  which 

runs  out  into  three  points. 
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branchings.  The  formation  of  the  limbs  is  also  referable  to  such 
a  process  of  external  budding. 

When  the  growth  of  the  membrane  takes  place  along  a  line, 
the  free  edges  form  ridges  or  folds  directed  outward,  such  a^ 
the  valves  of  Kerkring  or  the  gill-plates  on  the  gill-arches  of 
Fishes. 

From  the  examples  cited  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  how  the  greatest 
variety  of  forms  may  be  attained  by  the  simple  means  of  invagina- 
tion and  evagination  alone.  At  the  same  time,  the  forms  may  be 
modified  by  two  processes  of  subordinate  importance,  by  separations 
and  by  fusione  which  affect  the  cell-layers.  Vesicular  and  sac-like 
cavities  acquire  openings  by  the  thinning  out  of  the  wall  at  a  place 
where  the  vesicle  or  sac  lies  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  until  there 
is  a  breaking  through  of  the  separating  pai-tition.  Thus  in  the 
originally  closed  intestinal  tube  of  Vertebrates  there  are  formed  the 
mouth-opening  and  the  anal  opening,  as  well  as  the  gill-clefts  in 
the  neck-region« 

The  opposite  process — fusion — is  still  more  frequently  to  be 
observed.  It  allows  of  a  greater  number  of  variations.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  edges  of  an  invagination  may  come  in 
contact  and  fuse,  as  in  the  development  of  the  auditory  vesicle, 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  neural  tube.  But  concrescence  may 
also  take  place  over  a  greater  extent  of  surface,  when  the  facing  sur- 
faces of  an  invaginated  membrane  come  more  or  less  completely  into 
contact,  and  so  unite  with  each  other  as  to  form  a  single  cell-mem- 
brane. Such  a  result  ensues,  for  example,  in  the  closure  of  the 
embryonic  gill-clefts,  in  the  formation  of  the  three  semicircular 
canals  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  or,  as  a  pathological 
process,  in  the  concrescence  of  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  serous 
cavities.  Moreover  fusions  may  take  place  between  sacs  which  come 
in  contact  with  their  blind  ends,  as  very  often  occurs  in  the  com- 
pound tubular  glands  (fig.  39  ^).  Of  the  numerous  lateral  branches 
which  sprout  out  from  the  tubule  of  a  gland,  some  come  in  contact 
at  their  ends  with  neighboring  branches,  fuse  with  them,  and 
establish  an  open  communication  with  them  by  the  giving  way 
of  the  cells  at  the  place  of  contact.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
branched  forms  of  tubular  glands  pass  into  the  net-like  forms  to 
which  the  tc  stis  and  the  liver  of  Man  belong. 

In  addition  to  the  formation  of  folds  in  epithelial  layers,  which 
under  a  great  variety  of  modifications  determine  in  general  the 
organisation  of  the  animal  body,  there  were  mentioned,  as  a  second 
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devdopniental  principle  of  fufidom,ental  dgnificance,  division  of  labor 
and  the  histological  differentiation  oMOciaied  with  it.  In  order  to 
understand  f uUy  the  significance  of  this  principle  in  development, 
we  must  proceed  from  the  thesis  that  the  life  of  all  organic  hodies 
exprefises  itself  in  a  series  of  various  duties  or  functions.  Organisms 
take  to  themselves  suhstances  from  without ;  they  incorporate  in  their 
hodies  that  which  is  serviceahle»  and  eliminate  that  which  is  not 
{function  of  nutrition  and  metastasis) ;  they  can  alter  the  form  of 
their  bodies  by  contraction  and  extension  (function  of  motion) ;  they 
are  capable  of  reacting  upon  external  stimuli  (function  of  sensibility) ; 
they  possess  the  ability  to  bring  forth  new  organisms  of  their  own 
kind  (function  of  reproduction).  In  the  lowest  multicellular  organisms 
each  of  the  individual  parts  discharges  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
others  the  enumerated  functions  necessary  for  organic  life ;  tut  the 
more  highly  an  organism  is  developed,  the  more  do  we  see  that  its 
individual  cells  differentiate  themselves  for  the  duties  of  life, — that 
some  assume  the  function  of  nutrition,  others  that  of  motion,  others 
that  of  sensibility,  and  still  others  that  of  reproduction, — and  that  with 
this  division  of  labor  is  likewise  joined  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
pleteness in  the  execution  of  the  individual  functions.  The 
development  of  a  specialised  duty  likewise  leads  invariably  to  an 
altered  appearance  of  the  cell :  with  the  physiological  division  of 
labor  there  always  goes  hand-in-hand  a  morphological  or  histological 
differentiation. 

Elementary  parts  which  are  especially  concerned  in  the  duties  of 
nutrition  are  distinguished  as  gland-cells ;  again  others,  which  have 
developed  the  power  of  contractility  to  a  greater  extent,  have 
become  muscle-cells,  others  nerve-cells,  others  sexual  cells,  etc.  The 
•cells  which  are  concerned  in  one  and  the  same  duty  are  for  the  most 
part  associated  in  groups,  and  constitute  a  special  tissue. 

Thus  the  study  of  the  embryology  of  an  organism  embraces  chiefly 
two  elements :  one  is  the  study  of  the  development  of  form,  the 
second  the  study  of  histological  differentiation.  We  may  at  the 
same  time  add  that  in  the  case  of.  the  higher  organisms  the  morpho- 
logical changes  are  accomplished  principally  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  and  that  the  histological  differentiation  takes  place  in 
the  final  stages. 

A  knowledge  of  these  leading  principles  will  mateidally  facilitate 
the  comprehension  of  the  further  processes  of  development. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TWO  PRIMARY  GERM-LAYERS. 
(  GASTRJSA'THEORY,) 

The  advances  which  are  brought  about  during  the  next  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  blastula  depend  primarily  upon  processes  of 
folding.  By  these  means  there  arise  larval  forms,  which  are  at  first 
composed  of  two,  and  afterwaixls  of  four  epithelial  membranes,  or 
germ-layers. 

The  larval  form  whicfi  is  composed  of  tu>o  germ4ayers  is  called  the 
gastrula.  It  possesses  an  important  developmental  signification, 
because,  as  Haeckel  has  shown  in  his  celelnated  Qastrea -Theory, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  six  chief  branches  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  thus  furnishes  a  common  starting-point  from  which 
along  diverging  lines  the  separate  animal  forms  may  be  derived. 
As  with  blastulse,  so  in  the  case  of  the  gastrula  four  different 
kinds  can  be  distinguished,  according  to  the  abundance  and  the 
method  of  distribution  of  the  yolk.  Starting  from  a  simple  funda- 
mental form,  three  further  modifications  have  arisen,  all  of  which, 

with  the  exception 
of  a  fringle  one  which 
is  characteristic  of 
many  Arthropods, 
are  to  be  encoun- 
tered within  the 
phylum  of  Verte- 
brates. 

The   simplest    and 
most  primitive  fomiy 
with   the    considera- 
tion   of     which    we 
have     to    begin,    is 
found    only    in    the 
development  of   Am- 
phioxus  lanceolatus. 
As  has  been  previously  shown,  its  blastula  is  composed  of  cylin- 
drical cells,  which  are  closely  joined  into  a  single-layered  epithelium 
(fig.  43).  At  one  place,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  vegetative  pole 
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blactopore,  or  month  of  arohenUron  (ud). 


(FiP),  the  cells  (vz)  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  turbid,  owing  to 
the  yolk-granules  lodged  in  them.  The  process  of  the  formation  of 
the  gastrula  commences  at  this  place.  The  vegetative  surface  begins 
at  first  to  be  flattened,  and 
then  to  be  pushed  in  toward 
the  middle  of  the  sphere. 
By  the  advance  of  the 
invagination  the  depression 
grows  deeper  and  deeper, 
while  the  deavage-cavity  be- 
comes to  the  same  degree 
diminished  in  size.  Finally, 
the  invaginated  portion  (fig. 
44  ik)  comes  in  contact  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  un- 
invaginated  portion  (o^)  of 
the  blastula,  and  completely 
obliterates  the  cleavage- 
cavity.  As  a  result  there  has  been  formed  out  of  the  hoUow 
sphere  with  a  single  wall  a  cup-shaped  germ  with  double  walls — 
the  gastrula. 

The  cavity  of  the  gastrula,  which  results  from  the  invagination  and 
is  iK>t  to  be  confounded  with  the  cleavage-cavity  which  it  has  sup- 
plantedy  is  the  primitive  intestine  (archenteron)  (ud),  or  the  inte&tino- 
body  cavity  (codenteron).  This  opens  to  the  outside  through  the 
primitive  mouth  (mouth  of  the  archenteron,  blastopore)  (u). 

Inasmuch  as  the  names  primitive  intestine  and  primitive  mouth 
might  easily  give  rise  to  erroneous  conceptions,  let  it  be  remarked,  in 
order  to  preclude  from  the  start  such  an  event,  that  the  cavity  and 
its  external  opening  which  arise  by  this  first  invagination  are  not 
equivalent  to  the  intestine  and  mouth  of  the  adult  animal.  The 
archenteron  of  the  germ,  it  is  true,  funushrs  the  fundament  for  the 
intestinal  tube,  but  there  are  also  formed  out  of  it  a  number  of  other 
organs,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  subsequently  formed  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavities.  The  future  destination  of  the  cavity  will  there- 
fore be  better  expressed  by  the  term  **  eadenteron,"  Finally,  the 
primitive  mouth  is  only  an  evanescent  structure  among  vertebrated 
animals;  later  it  is  closed  and  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace,  while 
the  permanent  or  secondary  mouth  is  an  entirely  new  structure. 

The  two  cell -layers  of  the  cup,  which  are  continuous  with  each 
other  at  the  edge  of  the  blastopore,  are  called  the  two  primary 
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germ-layers,  and  are  distinguished  according  to  their  positions  as  the 
outer  {ak)  and  the  inner  (ik).  Whereas  in  the  hlastula  the  individual 
cells  differ  only  a  little  from  one  another,  with  the  process  of  gastru- 
lation  a  division  ot  labor  begins  to  assert  itself,  a  fact  which  may 
be  recognised  in  the  case  of  the  free-swimming  larves  of  Inver- 
tehrates.  The  outer  germ-layer  (ak)  (also  called  ectohUist  or  ectoderm) 
serves  as  a  covering  for  the  body,  is  at  the  same  time  the  organ  of 
sensation,  and  effects  locomotion  when  cilia  are  developed  from  the 
cells,  as  is  the  case  with  Amphioxus.  The  inner  germ-layer  (ik) 
{entobUzst  or  entoderm)  lines  the  ccelenteron  and  provides  for  nutri- 
tion. The  cell-layers  thus  stand  in  contrast  to  each  other  hoth  as 
regards  position  and  function,  since  each  has  assumed  a  special  duty. 
In  view  of  this  fact  they  have  been  designated  by  0.  E.  vox  Baer 
as  the  two  primitive  organs  of  the  animal  body.  They  present  us 
with  a  very  instructive,  because  very  simple,  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  two  organs  originate  from  a  single  fundament. 
By  invagination  the  undifferentiated  cells  of  the  surface  of  the 
blastula  are  brought  into  different  relations  to  the  outer  world,  and 
have  consequently  been  compelled  to  follow  different  courses  in  their 
development,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  special  duties  corresponding 
to  the  new  relations. 

The  separation  of  the  embryonic  cell-material  into  the  two  primi- 
tive organs  of  von  Baer  is  of  decisive  significance  for  the  whole 
subsequent  course  of  the  development  of  the  individual  cells.  For  a 
very  definite  portion  of  all  the  ultimate  organs  of  the  bod^  is  refei  - 
able  to  each  of  the  two  primitive  organs".  In  order  to  put  this  im- 
portant condition  in  the  proper  light  at  once,  let  it  be  stated  that  the 
outer  germ-layer  furnishes  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  body,  the 
epidermis  with  the  glands  and  hair,  the  fundament  of  the  nei'ifiouH 
system,  and  that  part  of  the  sense  organs  which  is  functionally  most 
important.  On  this  account  the  older  embryologists  imposed  upon  it 
the  name  of  dermo-sensory  layer.  The  inner  germ-layer,  on  the 
contrary,  is  converted  into  the  remaining  organs  of  the  body — ^inta 
the  intestine  with  its  glands,  into  the  body-cavity,  into  the  muscles, 
etc. ;  by  far  the  greater  mass  of  the  body,  therefore,  is  differentiated 
out  of  it,  and  it  has  to  pass  through  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
trenchant  metamorphoses.* 

*  The  practice  of  distingaishiQg  the  outer  and  the  inner  germ-layers  as  animal 
and  vegetative,  which  was  formerly  in  vogne  and  is  followed  even  now,  is  not 
proper,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  np.  For  the  transversely  striped  masca- 
lature  of  the  body,  which  belongs  to  its  animal  organs,  does  not  arise  from 
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Larval  forms  quite  like  that  of  Amphioxus  have  also  been  observed 
in  the  case  of  Invertebrates  belonging  to  the  phyla  of  Ccelenterata, 
Echinodermata,  Vermes,  and  Brachiopoda.  For  the  most  part  they 
quit  the  egg-envelope,  even  in  the  gastrula  stage,  to  swim  about  in 
the  water  by  means  of  their  cilia ;  and  they  can  now  take  nutritive 
substances — small  infusoria,  algse,  or  remnants  of  larger  animals — 
through  the  primitive  mouth 
into  the  digestive  cavity,  and 
make  use  of  them  in  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  their  bodies. 
Likewise  the  substances 
which  are  not  serviceable  be- 
cause indigestible  are  ejected 
from  the  body  through  the 
same  orifice.  In  the  case 
of  the  higher  animals  the 
ingestion  of  food  is  not  only 
impossible  at  this  time,  but 
also  superfluous,  because  the 
egg  and  the  embryonic  cells 
arising  from  it  still  contain 
yolk-granule?,  which  are 
gradually  consumed. 

The  modifications  which  gastruUUion  u/ndergoea  in  the  Amphibia  are 
easily  referable  to  the  simpler  conditions  in  Amphioxus.  In  the  case 
of  the  Water-Salamander,  which  is  to  serve  as  an  illustration  in 
this  description,  one  half  of  the  blastula  (fig.  45),  which  is  called 
the  animal  half,  is  thin-walled  and  composed  of  small  ceUs,  which 
lie  in  two  or  three  layers  one  above  another,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Frog  contain  black  pigment.  The  other,  or  vegetative  half  (dz), 
exhibits  a  greatly  thickened  wall,  composed  of  much  larger,  more 
deutoplasmic,  polygonal  cells  (ck),  which,  loosely  associated  in  several 
layers,  cause  a  protuberance  into  the  cavity  (fh)  of  the  blastula, 
which  is  proportionally  dimimshed  in  size.  Where  the  differentiated 
halv^  meet,  a  transition  is  effected  by  means  of  cells,  forming  what 
GoarTB  has  designated  marginal  zone  {rz).  Inasmuch  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  animal  half  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  opposite 
half,  it  is  without  eicception  directed  upward  in  water.     The  former 

the  outer  germ-layer,  as,  in  conaequence  of  false  observations,  was  formerly 
believed,  bat  rather  from  the  primary  inner  germ-layer,  as  has  now  been  esta- 
blished by  many  observations. 


Fif .  45.~BlastalA  of  Triton  feMBiatiia. 
/A,  Cleavago-caTity ;  <&,   joIk-oellB ; 
soue. 
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Vlf .  46.  Effv  of  Triton,  whioh  io 
doTolopiBf  into  a  fMtrolA,  seen 
from  the  nurface. 

u,  Primitire  nooth  (blaatopore). 


ooDstitutes  the  thinner  roof,  the  latter  the  highly  thickened  floor,  of 
the  excentrically  placed  oleavage-cavity. 

When  the  gastrula  begins  to  be  developed,  the  invagination 
takes  place  on  one  side  in  the  marginal  zone  (fig.  46  u),  and  ib 

distinguishable  externally  by  means  of 
a  sharp,  afterwards  horseshoe-shaped 
furrow,  which  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  small  cells,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Frog  contain  black  pigment,  on 
the  other  side  by  large  unpigmented 
elements.  At  the  fissure-like  blasto- 
pore there  are  infolded  into  the  interior 
of  the  blastula  (fig.  47  u)  along  its 
dorsal  lip  {dl)  small  cells,  along  its 
ventral  lip  (vl)  the  large  deutoplasmio 
ilemencs  of  the  vegetative  half;  the 
former  constitute  the  roof,  the  latter  the  floor,  of  the  coelenteron  (ud). 
The  latter  appears  in  the  first  stages  of  the  invagination  simply  as 
a  narrow  fissure  alongside  the  capacious  deavage-cavity  (/h) ;  soon, 
however,  it  causes  a  com- 
plete obhteration  of  this 
cavity,  the  fundus  of  the 
invagination  becoming 
enlarged  into  a  broad 
sac,  while  the  entrance 
always  remains  narrow 
and  fissure-like.  Since 
the  coelenteron  of  the 
Amphibia  was  first  ob- 
served by  the  Italian 
investigator,  RuscoNi,  it 
is  ordinarily  mentioned 
in  the  older  writings  as 
RuscoNi's  digestive 
cavity,  and  the  blasto- 
pore likewise  as  the 
RuscoNiAN  anus. 

At  the  close  of  the  process  of  invagination  the  whole  yolk-mass,  or 
the  vegetative  half  of  the  blastula,  has  been  taken  into  the  interior 
to  form  the  lining  of  the  coelenteron,  being  at  the  same  time  over- 
grown by  a  layer  of  small  c?lls  (fig.  48).    In  the  ease  of  the  Frog  the 
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Fif .  47.— Longitadinal  [oofitUl]  lootioa  tbroof h  aa  %tg 
of  Triton  at  tho  bofianiaf  of  faotrolatioa. 

air.  Outer  germ-layer ;  tit,  iuiier  gcnn-layer ;  /A,  dearage- 
carity ;  «<{,  ooBleateron ;  m,  blastopore ;  dx,  yolk^ 
cells;  dl  and  vf,  donal  and  ventral  lipe  of  the 
coelenteron. 
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Fiff.  4S.— Sagittal  M«Uea  throuf h  aa  •§§  of  Tiitoa  after 

tha  and  of  gaafanilatioa. 
at,  it,  dz,  <U,  vl.  ud,  tut  in  fig.  47 ;  d,  riteUine  plug ; 

mk,  middle  germ-lajer. 


whole  surface  of  the  germ,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  place  about 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  which  corresponds  to  the  blastopore, 
now  appears  black,  because  the  small  cells  are  deeply  pigmented.  At 
the  place  excepted  a  part  of  the  unpigmented  yolk-mass  protrudes 
through  the  blastopore 
and  closes  the  entrance  to 
it  as  if  with  a  stopper  (<i), 
by  reason  of  which  it 
bears  the  significant  name 
of  vitelline  plug. 

Of  the  two  germ-layers 
of  the  gastrula  the  outer 
^mbsequently  becomes  re- 
duced in  thickness  in  the 
case  of  the  Water-Sala- 
mander to  a  single  layer 
of  regularly  arranged 
<?ylindrical  cells,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  Frog  it 
is   composed    of    two    or 

three  layers  of  small,  in  part  cubical,  deeply  pigmented  elements. 
The  inner  germ-layer  in  the  roof  of  the  coelenteron  likewise  consists  of 
small  (in  the  Frog,  pigmented)  cells,  but  in  the  floor  it  is  composed 
of  large  yolk-cells,  which,  heaped  together  in  many  layers,  pro- 
duce an  elevation  that  projects  far  into  the  coelenteron  and  partly 
fills  it.  For  this  reason  the  gastrula  in  Amphibia  is  compelled 
to  adopt  in  water  a  definite'  position  of  rest,  because  the  yolk-mass, 
being  the  heavier  part,  always  assumes  the  lowest  position  (fig.  48). 

The  germ  of  the  Amphibia  is  already  a  bilaterally  symmetrical 
body.  The  thickened,  yolk-containing  wall  of  the  gastrula  becomes 
the  ventral  side  of  the  adult  animal ;  the  opposite  wall,  or  roof  of 
the  coelenteron,  becomes  the  dorsum.  The  blastopore  indicates,  as 
the  sequel  shows,  the  posterior  end,  the  opposite  part  the  head-end. 
There  may  therefore  be  passed  through  the  gastrula  a  longitudinal, 
a  dorso- ventral,  and  a  transverse  axis,  which  correspond  with  the 
axes  of  the  adult  animal.  This  bilateral  symmetry,  which  appears 
so  early  in  the  Amphibia,  is  solely  attributable  to  the  accumulation 
of  yolk-matcrial,  and  to  the  piling  up  of  it  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
coelenteron. 

The  development  of  Amphibia  furnishes  us  with  a  transitional 
condition,  which  is  serviceable  for  the  comprehension  of  the  much 
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more  highly  altered  form  which  the  gastrtda  acquires  in  tlie  case  of 
eggs  with  partial  cleavage  in  the  classes  of  Selachii,  Tel^oets,  Reptiles, 
and  Birds, 

The  conditions  are  the  most  readily  intelligible  in  the  case  of  the 
Selachians.  That  which  we  have  described  in  the  blastula  of  the 
Amphibia  as  the  roof  of  the  cleavage-cavity  is  in  the  bkstula  of 

the  Selachians  a 
small  disc  of  em- 
bryonic cells  (fig. 
49  kz)j  continuous 
at  its  margin  with 
the  extraordi- 
narily voluminous 
yolk  -  mass  (dk)j 
which  contains 
nuclei,  although  it 
is  not  divided  up 
into  cells.  This 
yolk-mass  corre- 
sponds to  the 
yolk-cells  of  the 
Amphibia,  and,  like  the  latter,  forms  the  floor  of  the  cleavage-cavity 
(B).     Germ- disc  and  yolk  thus  together  constitute  a  sac  with  an 

r  a 


Fif .  49.  MadUa  Motioa  throofh  a  g«m-diM  of  PrUtiiinu  in  tht 
bUctuU  ttac*'  <^^i'  Rt5cKCRT.  The  posterior  end  of  the 
embryo  lies  at  the  right.  B,  Ciearage-oaritj ;  dk,  yolk-nndei ; 
kZf  germ-celb ;  V  and  H,  front  and  hind  margins  of  the  germ- 
di«;. 


Fig.  M.— Median  aeetioa  throng h  a  g«m*diae  of  Friatiunu,  in  whioh  tht  gaatrnlar  iavaginatioiv 

haabefoa.  after  RUckbbt. 
vd.  First  rudiment  of  the  ooelenteron ;  B,  deavage-carity ;  dk,  yolk*nuolei ;  fd,  finely  granular 

yolk ;  ffd,  ooarsely  granular  yolk  ;  F  and  if,  front  and  hind  margins  of  the  germ-disc. 

almost  obliterated  cavity  (B),  and  with  walls  differing  in  thickness 
and  in  differentiation.  A  very  small  part  of  the  wall,  the  germ-di>c, 
consists  of  cells.  The  much  larger  and  thicker  portion  is  yolk-mass, 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cavity  contains  nuclei,  but  is  not  divided 
into  cells. 

As  in  the  Amphibia,  so  here,  the  gastrulation  begins  at  what 
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is  subsequently  the  hind  end  {H)  of  the  embryo,  at  a  region  in  the 
zone  of  transition  or  margin  of  the  germ-disc,  in  which  the  most 
superficial  cells  have  assumed  the  cylindrical  form,  and  are  closely 
joined  together  (fig.  49).  The  margin  of  the  disc  is  foldid  in 
{Bs^  50)  toward  the  cleavage-cavity  (B),  so  that  a  small  coelen- 
teron  {ud)^  shown  in  the  accompanying  section,  and  a  fissui*e- 
like  blastopore  are  distinctly  i^ecognisable.  The  neighboring  yolk 
also  participates  in  the  invagination,  since  in  the  territory  of 
the  zone  of  transition  the  yolk-nuclei  {dk),  enveloped  in  protoplasm, 
become  detached  from  the  yolk,  grow  into  the  cleavage-cavity  along 
with  the  invaginated  cells,  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
inner  germ-layer  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  Amphibia,  the  vegetative  cells  at  the  lower  lip  of  the  blastopore 
are  carried  in  with  the  invagination  into  the  cleavage-cavity.  The 
cleavage-cavity  (B)  is  being  continually  encroached  upon  by  the  in- 
growth of  the  cells  originally  in  its  roof,  which  form  a  continuous 
layer  projecting  from  behind  forward.  Consequently  in  the  Sela- 
chians also  the  germ-disc  becomes  two-layered  as  the  result  of  the 
invagination.  It  lies  so  close  upon  the  yolk,  that  the  coelenteron 
appears  at  most  as  a  fissure.  Moreover,  the  invagination  in  the 
Selachians  does  not  remain  limited  to  one  region  of  the  original 
margin  of  the  germ-disc,  but  soon  stretches  itself  out  over  its  whole 
posterior  perimeter.  The  blastopore  then  appears  as  a  large  semi- 
circular or  horseshoe-shaped  fissure  at  the  future  posterior  end  of  the 
embryonic  fundament. 

The  enormous  volume  of  the  yolk  causes  an  important  difference 
between  the  gastrulation  of  the  Selachii  and  that  of  the  Amphibia. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  mass  of  the  yolk-cells  was  quite  rapidly 
carried  in  with  the  invagination,  and  employed  in  the  formation  of 
the  ventral  wall  of  the  coelenteron.  In  the  Selachians  the  taking 
up  qI  the  yolk  into  the  interior  of  the  body  ensues  only  at  a  slow 
rate  (in  a  znanner  to  be  more  accurately  explained  later),  so  that  for 
a  long  time  only  the  dorsal  side  of  the  gastrula  consists  of  two  cell- 
layers,  whereas  the  ventral  wall  is  formed  by  the  yolk-mass. 

The  eggs  of  Teleosts  are  very  nearly  related  to  those  of  Selachians 
in  their  whole  method  of  development.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
to  be  true  to  the  same  extent  for  the  eggs  of  Reptiles  and 
Birds.  The  latter,  indeed,  also  belong  to  the  meroblastie  type, 
Emce  they  have  developed  a  large  amount  of  yolk,  and  in  consequence 
undexgo  partial  segmentation;  but  in  the  formation  of  the  germ- 
layers,  they  exhibit  many  peculiarities,  so  that  they  require  a  separate 
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treatment.  In  Birds  and  Reptiles  the  investigation  is  accompanied 
with  greater  difficulties  than  in  the  Selachians.  Particularly  the 
development  of  the  germ-layers  in  the  Chick,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  best  investigators  have  given  it  their  attention,  has 
for  a  long  time  been  the  subject  of  very  divergent  descriptions.  At 
the  present  moment,  however,  the  main  facts  in  the  case  have  been 
established  for  the  Bird's  egg  also  by  the  very  recent  and  excellent 
work  of  Duval,  and  upon  this  as  a  basis  the  gastrulation  in  Birds  is 
easily  to  be  correlated  with  that  of  the  Vertebrates  hitherto  described. 
Since  the  Bird's  egg  has  played  such  an  important  r61e  in  the  history 
of  embryology,  and  has  even  been  called  a  classical  object  for  investiga- 
tion, it  appears  necessary  to  go  briefly  into  the  conditions  which  it 
presents  in  the  gastrula-stagey  and  in  connection  therewith  to  consider 
some  of  the  important  results  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  eggs  of 
Reptiles. 

The  blastula  aiises  and  the  germ-layers  begin  to  be  developed  out 
of  it  while  the  Bird's  egg  tarries  in  the  terminal  region  of  the 
oviduct. 

The  blastula  arises  in  a  manner  which  was  fii*st  correctly  described 

by  Duval.     When  by  thie  process  of  segmentation  a  small  disc  of 

:i'**'      '   v^     ^  "^  I    -i^cells   has  been  formed, 

V  there    appears    in    the 

^  ^^^  ^-<^s.-ri'^«'?OTS^IrV [ *i^'ff ■^nriir*^ ^     latter  a  narrow  fissure, 

the  cUavage-caviiy  (fig. 
51  fh),  and  the  cell- 
material  is  separated 
into  an  upper  layer  (dw) 
and  a  lower  layer  (yio\ 
which    are    continuous 

Tiff.  61.— 8f etion  thrvogh  thtt  c«m.diM  of  a  frvchly  kid        with   each  other  at   the 

unfertiu.«d  HtB*i  •».  afur  Duval.  margin  of  the  disc.    The 

fh,  aeavagv-carity ;  wrf,  white  jolk ;  vw,  lower  cell-lajer  ;  ° 

f/tr,  upper  oeU-layer  of  the  blastula.  upper    layer   COnsistS    of 

fully  isolated  cleavage- 
spheres,  which  are  flattened  at  their  surfaces  of  contact  and  arranged 
into  an  epithelium-like  layer.  They  correspond  to  the  thin-walled 
half  of  the  blastula  in  Triton  (fig.  45),  which  has  already  been 
designated  as  the  animal  half.  The  lower  layer*  is  composed  of 
larger  cleavage-spheres,  which  are  still  in  great  part  continuous 
by  means  of  their  lower  halves  with  the  white  yolk  {yod),  which 
is  spread  out  beneath  the  germ-disc  and  is  known  as  Pander's 
nucleus.      Yolk-nuclei   (meixx»ytes)   are   also   fr/und   here   in   great 
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numbers,  especially  around  tho  >vhole  penphery  of  the  germ-didC. 
Since  they  increase  in  number  by  nuclear  division,  and  since 
some  of  them,  enveloped  in  protoplasm,  become  detached  from  the 
yolk,  they  contribute  to  the  continuous  growth  of  the  germ-disc,  a 
prooesB  which  has  already  (p.  65)  been  described  as  supplementary 
cleavage.  The  lower  cell-layer,  t6gether  with  the  whole  yolk-mass 
with  its  free  nuclei,  must  be  compared  to  the  vegetative  half  of  the 
blastula  of  Triton  (fig.  45  dz). 

The  gastrulation  proceeds  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  germ- 
disc,  and  begins  even  some  time  before  the  egg  is  laid.  The  study 
of  it  is  coupled  with  great  difficulties,  and  demands,  most  of  all, 
that,  in  the  investigation  of  the  disc  by  means  of  sections,  one  should 
be  accurately  informed  concerning  the  position  of  its  anterior  and 
posterior  margins.  The  orientation  is  essentially  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  case  of  every  Hen's  egg,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
side  toward  which  the  front  end  of  the  embryo  is  directed  can  be- 
stated  accurately  before  opening  the  shell.  This  results  from  the 
following  rule  established  by  Kupffeb,  Roller,  Gerlach,  and  Duval. 

When  one  so  places  an  egg  in  front  of  him  that  the  blunt  pole  is 
turned  to  the  left,  the  more  pointed  one  to  the  right,  then  a  line 
uniting  the  two  poles  divides  the  germ-disc  into  a  half  on  the  side 
toward  the  observer,  which  becomes  the  hind  end  of  the  embryo,  and 
a  forward  half,  which  is  developed  into  the  head-end.  By  taking 
into  account  this  rule,  one  can  establish  a  difference  on  the  germ- 
disc  even  during  the  process  of  cleavage.  In  the  anterior  region  the 
cleavage  takes  place  more  slowly  than  in  the  posterior  half.  Con- 
sequently larger  embryonic  cells  are  found  in  front,  smaller  and 
more  numerous  ones  behind  (Oellacher,  Kolukee,  Duval). 

The  difference  between  anterior  and  posterior  becomes  more  evident 
at  the  beginning  of  gastrulation.  If  one  now  examines  carefully  the 
thickened  margin  of  the  germ-dLsc  (Eandwulst  of  German  writers, 
bourrelet  blastodermique  of  Duval),  it  is  seen  that  the  disc  is  limited 
in  front  and  on  the  sides  by  a  notched  and  indistinct  boundary, 
but  behind,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  sharper  contour.  The  latter 
i^  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  marginal  ridge,  in  consequence  of  a 
more  vigorous  growth  of  the  cells,  has  become  thickened  and  more 
opaque,  and  has  assumed  a  whiter  colour.  It  is  distinctly  recognisable 
from  its  surroundings  as  a  whitish  ci-escentio  figure  (fig.  52  A  a).. 
Often  there  is  also  observable  in  the  crescent  a  narrow  furrow,  the 
crescentic  groove  (Sichelrinne,  Koller).  by  means  of  which  the  germ- 
disc  acquires  a  still  sharper  limitation  behind. 
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Duval  has  proved  by  means  of  sections,  part  of  which  was  made  in 
a  transverse  direction,  and  part  in  the  sagittal,  that  the  Bird's  egg  i^ 
now  in  the  gastrula  stage.    Especially  instructive  are  the  two  median 


H  H 

Tif .  ft  A.— Thtt  uainoubatad  g«m*diao  of  a  H»'i  off,  after  Eoller. 
dt  Tolk  ;  k9chf  genn-disc ;  t,  creaoent ;  V  and  H^  anterior  and  pocterior  margin*  of  the  genn-disc. 

B.— Tha  g«m-diM  of  a  Sen's  h ff  during  th«  first  hoort  of  inrabatioa,  after  Kollcr. 
d,  Yolk ;  ktch^  germ-diic ;  Em,  embryonal  shield  ;  t,  creeoent ;  ik,  knob  of  the  crejoent ;  V  and  H, 
anterior  and  posterior  margin*  of  the  germ-disc. 

sections,  figs.  53  and  54.  As  is  to  be  seen  at  once  in  fig.  53,  which  re- 
presents the  somewhat  younger  stage,  the  crescentic  groove  described 
as  occupying  the  posterior  part  of  the  marginal  ridge  (yl)  is  continued 
in  the  form  of  a  narrow  fissure  {yd).     Whereas  in  the  blastula  stage 

(fig.  51)  the  lower  cell- 


hi  vl   ud     al    it 


tik 


layer  passed  over  con- 
tinuously into  the  white 
yolk,  it  is  now  sharply 
separated  from  it  as  far 
as  the  fissure  extends. 
In  fig.  53  this  separation 
has  been  completed  only 
in  the  posterior  half  of 
the  germ-disc;  in  the 
anterior  half,  on  the  con- 
trary, embryonic  cells 
(dk)  and  yolk  are  still 
continuous.  However, 
in  the  somewhat  older 
stage  (fig.  54)  the  connection  is  terminated  in  this  region  also, 
since  the  fissure  (ud)  has  extended  itself  nearly  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  disc  (rr).  In  consequence  of  this  process  the  part  of 
the  white  yolk  which  lies  beneath  the  fissure  has  become  destitute  of 
cells  and  nuclei,  with  the  exception  of  the  marginal  territory,  where. 


Fig.  68 — Longitadinal  seetioa  through  ths  g«rm-4ise  of  an 
nniaoubated  ogg  of  tho  Siskin  (Cardoolis  spinas),  after 
Duval. 
ak.  Outer,  it,  inner  germ-layer ;  vtl,  white  yolk ;  d*,  yolk- 
nuclei  ;  ud,  ooDlenteron  ;  vl,  anterior  lip,  hi,  posterior  Up 
at  the  place  of  invagination  (crescentic  groove  or  bhi8topor«). 
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especially  behind  (hi)  the  crescentic  groove,  free  nuclei  are  constantly 
to  be  found  keeping  up  the  supplementary  cleavage. 

Owing  to  the  appearance  of  the  new  fissure  (subgerminal  cavity) 
(fig.  53  ud\  the  deavage-cavity  (fig.  51  fh)  is  almost  completely 
obliterate  The  two  cell-layers  of  the 
blast ula-stage  (fig.  51  dtaj  vw)^  described  as 
lying  one  above  and  one  below  the  cleavage-  il^H      q  I 

cavity,  have  come  close  together  (figs.  53 
and  54),  being  separated  from  each  other 
by  only  a  narrow  fissure.  In  the  upper 
layer  (oA;)  the  cells  have  assumed  a  cubical, 
and  at  a  somewhat  later  stage  a  cylindrical, 
form,  and  constitute  a  compact  epithelial 
membrane.  The  lower  layer  (t^)  is  composed 
of  larger  roundish  and  loosely  arranged  cells 
in  several  layers.  The  former  is  the  primary 
outer  germ -layer,  the  latter  the  inner  layer. 
In  the  region  of  the  posterior  marginal 
ridge  (vl),  where  the  cells  are  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  more  active  proliferation, 
the  two  layers  are  continuous  with  each 
other. 

The  highly  important  processes,  by  means 
of  which  are  produced  the  conditions  repre- 
sented in  figs.  53  and  54,  present  many  points 
of  comparison  with  the  gastrulation  of  the 
Selachians  and  Amphibia.  We  can  conceive 
that  the  newly  appearing  fissure  has  arisen, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  germ-disc  of  Pristiurus 
(fig.  50),  by  an  infolding,  in  such  a  way  that, 
as  m  the  former  case,  cells  grow  inward  from 
tbe  posterior  marginal  ridge;  and  that  at 
the  same  time,  at  the  deep  part  of  the  in- 
vagination, the  cells  which  are  originally 
continuous  with  the  yolk  (fig.  53  dk)  detach 
themselves  from  the  latter,  and  are  employed  for  the  increase  of  the 
inner  germ  layer. 

If  tl  is  explanation  is  correct,  the  fissure  {vd)  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  inner  germ-layer  and  the  floor  of  the  yolk  corresponds  to 
the  ccelenteron,  as  Goette  and  Rauber  have  already  remarked,  and 
as  Duval  has  for  the  first  time  demonstrated ;  moreover,  the  cres- 
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centic  groove  (fig.  52  «)  com  spends  to  the  blastopore ;  the  thickened 
portion  of  the  marginal  ridge  (fig.  53  vl)  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
crescentic  groove,  within  whose  territory  the  two  primary  genn- 
layers  are  continuous  with  each  other,  is  the  anterior  or  dorsal  lip  of 
the  blastopore ;  and  the  yolk  (hi)  which  lies  behind  the  crescentic 
gixx)vey  and  which  at  this  early  stage  contains  numerous  free  nuclei, 
may  be  designated  as  the  posterior  or  ventral  lip  of  the  blastopore. 

The      develop- 
V  ment     of     the 

coelenteron  is 
the  cause  of 
the  gradual  re- 
duction of  the 
cleavage  -  cav- 
ity, and  of  its 
persisting  only 
as  a  narrow  fis- 
sure separating 
the  primary 
germ-layers. 

The  points  of 
comparison 
with  the  gas- 
trula  of  Triton 
(fig.  47)  ai-e 
made     evident 


Tig.  M.— Smbrjonio  fkudMMnt  of  Laoerta  ftfilii,  after  Kupffer 
//,  Area  pellucida  ;  (^,  area  opaoa ;  «,  blastopore ;  «,  crescent ;  t 
bryonio  •hield.     F,  anterior,  H,  posterior  end. 


as  soon  as  we 
.  replace    the 
mass   of    yolk- 
cells  with   un- 
segmented  yolk,  and  imagine  nuclei  imbedded  in  the  latter  in  the 
region  of  the  ventral  lip  of  the  blastopore. 

Through  the  exposition  given  by  Duval,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
contest  concerning  the  origin  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers  in 
Birds  has  been  happily  settled.  For  a  long  time  there  have  existed 
on  this  very  question  two  irreconcilable  views. 

According  to  the  older  view,  to  which  many  investigators  still  cling, 
the  germ-disc  which  results  from  the  proce8.s  of  cleavage  is  divided  by 
Hsaiiyii  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  layer  (Pander,  von  Baer,  Kemak, 
K6LLIKER,  His,  and  others).  According  to  the  other  one  (Haeckel, 
GoETTB,  Rauber,  Duval,  and  others),  the  lower  layer  has  arisen  by 
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an  infolding.  Only  by  means  of  the  theory  of  infolding  can  be  ex- 
plained the  different  conditions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins 
of  the  germ-disc,  the  more  active  cell-growth  in  the  territory  of  the 
crescent,  the  existence  of  a  crescentic  groove,  and  the  continuity 
of  the  two  primary  germ -layers  which  is  demonstrable  in  that 
region.  Only  by  means  of  this  theory,  finally,  is  the  relation  of 
Birds  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  Vertebrates  made  pos^ble. 

The  discoveries  which  Kupffer  und  Benecke  have  made  in  their 
investigations  of  Eeptiles,  which  are  so  closely  related  to  Birds,  also 
contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  pending  controversy.  In  the  case 
of  lAcerta  agiUs  (fig.  55),  Emys  europiea,  etc.,  there  is  found,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hen  at  a  corresponding  stage  of  development,  at  the 
boundary  of  the  pellucid  and  opaque  areas  of  the  posterior  end  of 
the  germ-disc,  an  exuberant  cell-growth  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  (*). 
In  the  middle  plane  and  slightly  in  front  of  this  crescent  there  is 
to  be  seen  a  snially  traTisvertdy  placed,  Jissure-like  opening  (u),  which 
Iwds  into  a  Hind  sac  and  is  com^yarahle  to  the  crescentic  groove, 
Kupffer  rightly  interprets  the  opening  as  the  blastopore,  which  is 
enclosed  between  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lip,  and  the  cavity  as 
the  ccdenteron.  He  also  draws  a  eompai-ison  between  the  corre- 
sponding structures  in  Birds  and  Eeptiles.* 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  succeeding  developmental 
stages  of  the  germ-disc  of  the  Chick.  These  consist,  chiefly,  in 
a  constant  increase  of  the  superficial  extent  of  the  disc. 

In  the  freshly  laid,  unincubated  egg  (fig.  54)  the  outer  germ-layer 
(ok)  is  composed  of  a  single  sheet  of  closely  united  cylindrical  cells  ; 
the  inner  layer  (t^),  on  the  contrary,  consists  of  a  two-layered  to 
three-layered  bed  of  somewhat  flattened  elements,  which  are  only 
loosely  associated. 

Under  the  influence  of  incubation  the  superficial  extension  of  the 
germ-disc  makes  rapid  advances  (fig.  56).  In  this  process  the  outer 
germ-layer  (ak)  outstrips  the  inner,  and  terminates  in  a  region  of  the 

«  In  the  interpretation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  invagination  takes  phice 
in  the  case  of  the  eggs  of  Reptiles  and  Birds,  I  differ  from  other  investigators 
vbo  also  maintain  that  a  gastnilation  takes  place  (Oobtte,  Haeckel, 
Bauber,  Balfoub,  and  others).  They  regard  the  whole  margin  of  the  germ- 
^isc  as  the  blastopore,  at  which  the  outer  germ-layer  bends  over  to  become 
contimums  with  the  inner  layer.  According  to  my  interpretation,  the  invagina- 
tion occois  at  a  small  circumscribed  place  of  the  margin.  The  blastopore  is 
from  the  beginning  surrounded  by  cells  both  on  its  anterior  and  its  posterior  lip. 
The  relation  of  the  blastopore  as  well  as  that  of  the  germ-layers  to  the  yolk 
irill  be  more  f  ally  dealt  with  hereafter. 
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yolk  where  the  latter 
has  not  yet  undergone 
division  into  entodermic 
cells.  In  the  form  of 
its  cells  it  is,  in  every 
respect,  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  inner 
layer.  While  the  ecto- 
dermic  cells  (fig.  56  ok} 
attain  their  greatest 
height  in  the  middle 
of  the  germ-disc,  they 
gradually  decrease  in 
height  toward  the  mar- 
gin,  and  undergo  a 
transition  into  cubical 
and  finally  into  flat- 
'  tened  elements  (fig.  67). 
The  reverse  is  the  case 
with  the  inner  germ- 
layer;  the  latter  has 
now  become  converted  in 
the  middle  of  the  germ- 
disc  (fig.  56  tk)  into  a 
single  layer  of  much 
flattened  scale-like  cells, 
which  are  closely  united 
into  a  thin  membrane. 
Toward  the  periphery 
they  become  somewhat 
larger  and  more  poly- 
gonal (fig.  57),  and  here, 
at  some  distance  inside 
the  free  margin  of  the 
outer  germ-layer,  they^ 
become  merged  in  the 
white  yolk  (<ftc),  which 
is  abundantly  provided 
with  yolk-nuclei  {dk)  in 
the  region  of  the  transi- 
tion.   This  region  of  t  he 
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yolk  is  designated  a8  the  yolk-wall  (vitelline  rampart).  It  serves 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  inner  germ-layer,  in  that  the  free 
nuclei  increase  in  numher  by  division,  and  keep  up  the  process  of 
supplementary  cleavage  already  mentioned. 

During  incubation  the  liquefaction  of  the  yolk  makes  further  pro- 
gress (fig.  56)  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  depression  (i^),  which 
continually  increases  in  depth  and  breadth,  and  over  which  the  germ- 
disc  arches  like  a  watch-glass.  Upon  examination  from  the  surface 
its  middle,  as  far  as  the  fluid  reaches  under  it,  appears  clear  and 
translucent,  whereas  the  marginal  area,  which  lies  upon  the  opaque 
yolk,  appears  dark.  Such  a  distinction  is  still  more  observable  when 
one  detaches  the  whole 
germ-disc  from,  the  yolk, 
for  in  the  region  of  the 
fluid-filled  space  Hxe  thin 
and  transparent  germ- 
layers  come  off  easily  and 
clean  from  theu*  substra- 

tum,  wnereas  at  tne  nm,  ^  ^  ^^.^  ^  that  had  b««i  inoatetod  to  lix 

from  the  point  where  the  hwi»,  «ft«r  Duval. 

;^..r>.     ««««  l««^«      ^«««^«      <**»  ^**^  germ-layer ;  dz,  yolk-oelli;  dk,  yolk-Dodei  ; 

inner    germ-layer    merges  d,,,  yoik-waii. 

with    the    yolk-wall    out- 
ward, turbid  yolk-substance  remains  clinging  to  the  germ-disc.     For 
a  long  time  the  middle,  dear,  circular  area  has  been  designated 
in  embryology  as  the  clear  germinal  area  (area  pelludda),  and  the 
more  doudy,  ring-like  rim  as  the  opaque  germinal  area  (area  opaca). 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  treat  more  in  extenso  of  the  important 
dianges  which  take  place — up  to  the  time  when  the  egg  is  laid 
and  during  the  first  hours  of  incubation — in  the  vidnity  of  the 
crescentic  groove  and  the  anterior  lip  of  the  blastopore,  because  they 
are  connected  with  the  development  of  the  middle  germ-layer. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  the  Chick  to  interpret 
in  its  details  the  development  of  the  germ-lat/ers  in  Mammale,  and  to 
refer  it  back  to  the  gastrulation  of  the  other  Vertebrates.  Especial 
service  has  been  rendered  through  the  painstaking  investigation  of 
therie  conditions :  in  the  earlier  times  by  Bischoff,  in  lat«r  years  by 
Hensen,  LiEBERKtHN,  VAN  Beneden,  Kolliker,  and  Heape.  The 
object  of  investigation  which  has  been  made  use  of  in  this  work,  and 
which  we  shall  employ  as  the  basis  of  our  description,  has  usually 
been  the  Rabbit ;  besides  this,  the  Bat  and  the  Mole  have  also  been 
employed. 
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While  the  Mammalian  egg  is  gradually  impelled  through  the 
oviduct  toward  the  uterus  by  the  ciliary  motion  of  the  epithelium,  it 
becomes  converted  by  the  cleavage  process  into  a  spherical  mass  of 
small  cells  (fig.  58  A).  Then  there  arises  within  it,  by  the  secretion 
of  a  fluid,  a  small  fissure-like  cleavage-cavity  (fig.  58  B).  The  germ 
has  consequently  entered  upon  the  vesicular  or  blasbula  stage.  The 
wall  of  the  blastula,  or  vesicula  blastodermica,  is  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  arranged,  as  has  been  known  since 
Bischoff's  works,  in  mosaic,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  region, 
where  the  waU,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amphibian  blastula,  is  thickened 
by  an  accumulation  of  somewhat  more  granular  and  darker  cells, 


Tiff.  M.— OptiMl  MottoBft  of  a  SabUt'i  afff  ia  two  •tafoi  inuiMdiAtely  foUowinf  dMvmffe,  aft«r 
Ed.  ▼.  Benedbn.    Copied  from  Baltoub's  "  Ck>mi«nitiye  Embryology." 

A,  Solid  oell-mav  reaulUng  from  dearage. 

B,  Development  of  the  blastula  by  the  formation  of  a  clearage-cayity  in  the  oeli-maaa.  (Aoooiding 

to  YAM  Benkdeh's  interpretation,  ep  ia  epiblact ;  hy,  hypoblart ;  bp,  blaitopore.) 

which  produce  a  knob-like  elevation  that  projects  far  into  the 
cleavage-cavity. 

A  peculiarity  preeminently  characteristic  of  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Mammals  is  that  here,  as  in  no  other  Vertebrate,  the 
blastula  increases  enormously  in  size  (fig.  69),  by  the  accumulation 
of  fluid  which  contains  much  albumen  and  produces  a  gi*anular 
coagulum  upon  the  addition  of  alcohol ;  it  soon  acquires  a  diameter 
of  rO  mm.  Of  course,  with  these  processes  of  growth  the  zona 
peUucida  is  altered  and  distended  into  a  thin  membrane.  A  gela- 
tinous layer  (zp)  already  secreted  by  the  oviduct  envelops  the 
latter. 

In  Babbits'  eggs  which  are  a  millimetre  in  diameter  the  wall  of 
the  blastula  has  become  very  thin.  The  mosaic- like  cells  arranged 
in  a  single  layer  have  become  very  much  flattened.     Also  the  knob 
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of  oellsy  which  projects  into  the  cleavage-cavity,  has  become  meta- 
morphosed and  has  spread  itself  out  more  and  more  in  the 
form,  of  a  disc-like  plate,  which  is  continuous  at  its  attenuated 
margins  with  the  thin 

wall   of  the  blastula.  ^y^'^"'^  .  ^^^"\  ^^^ 

The  further  .processes 
of  development  take 
place  prindpallj  *  in 
this  plate.  Its  most 
superficial  cells  are 
flattened  out  to  thin 
scales,  such  as  also 
form  the  wall  of  the 
blastula  elsewhere ;  its 
remaining  elements, 
on  the  contrary,  ar- 
ranged in  from  two 
to  three  superposed 
lajrers,  are  larger  and 
richer  in  protoplasm. 

Up  to  this  time  the 
embryo  of  the  Mammal 
is  in  the  blastula  stage. 
It  still  consists  everyivhere  of  a  single  germ-layer.     For  the  view 
which  has  been  advanced  by  many  persons,  that  the  germ-disc  in  this 


Vlf .  6e.-B«l>Ut'i  •§§ ,  70-eO  hoan  altar  ftrtOiMitiaB,  aftar 
Rq.  v.  BEHBDBir.  Copied  from  Bautdub's  *'  ComparatlTO 
Embryology." 

6v,  Garit  J  of  the  blaalula ;  «p,  [gelatinous  layer  sorroandiiig 
the]  aona  peliaoida ;  ep,  Ay,  aa  in  Fig.  68. 


Hf.  60.— Oroit  iaetioB  tfarongfa  tha  alaaeat  eirenlar  gamiaal  area  of  a  SabUTa  agf  6  daya  and  9 

haora  old  (diaaatv  0*t  mm.X  after  Balfour. 
aJk,  Onter,  ii,  inner  germ«]ayer.   The  aeetion  abowa  the  peculiar  character  of  tha  upper  layer  with 

a  certain  number  of  flattened  auperftdal  cella.    Only  about  half  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 

germinal  area  ia  repressnted. 

stage  of  development  is  already  in  the  two-layered  condition,  and  that 
the  outer  layer  of  flat  cells  constitutes  the  outer  germ-layer  and  the 
more  protoplasmic  cells  lying  under  it  the  inner  germ-layer,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  untenable.  Opposed  to  this  are,  first,  the  fact  that  the  flat- 
tened and  the  thicker  cell-layers  are  firmly  joined  together  and 
are  not  separated  from  each  other  even  by  the  narrowest  fissure, 
and,  secondly,  the  further  course  of  the  development.*** 

*  Holding  to  this  interpretation,  I  am  of  course  also  unable  to  agree  with  a 
▼iew  of  VAN  Benbdxk*s,  according  to  which  the  gaatmlation  takes  place  at  the 
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Two  germ-layers  first  appear  in  eggs 
which  have  already  attained  a  diameter  of 
more  than  1  mm.  and  are  about  five  days 
old.  At  the  place  where  the  cell  plate  pre- 
viously lay,  one  sees  by  inspection  from  the 
surface  a  whitish  spot,  which  is  at  first 
round,  but  later  becomes  oval  or  pear  shaped. 
It  is  generally  designated  at  this  stage  as 
area  embryonalis,  or  as  embryonic  spot.  It 
consists  of  two  germ-layers  (fig.  60),  which 
are  separated  by  a  distinct  fissure,  and  may 
be  detached  from  each  other.  The  inner 
germ-layer  (ik)  is  a  single  sheet  of  greatly 
flattened  cells.  The  outer  germ-layer  (ak)^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  considerably  thicker,  and 
shows  that  it  is  composed  of  two  sheets  of 
cells  :  (1)  a  deeper  layer  of  cubical  or  round- 
ish, larger  elements,  and  (2)  a  superficial 
layer  of  isolated  flatter  cells,  which  were  first 
accurately  described  by  Rauber,  and  which 
have  been  named  after  him  Rauber's  layer. 
Toward  the  margins  of  the  embryonic  spot 
the  outer  layer  becomes  thinner  and  pos- 
sesses only  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  these  are 
continuous  with  the  large  flattened  elements 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  alone  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  wall  of  the  sac  in  the 
blastula  stage.  The  inner  germ-layer  is 
at  first  developed  on  only  a  small  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  sac — at  the  embryonic  spot 
and  its  immediate  vicinity;  it  terminates 
with  a  free  notched  margin,  where  there 
are  to  be  found  loosely  associated  amcebaid 
cellSf  which  by  their  increase  in  number  and 
migration  probably  cause  the  further  growth 


end  of  the  first  stages  of  cleavage.  He  interpretB  in  the  originally  solid 
sphere  of  cells  (fig.  68  A)  the  darker  and  larger  centrally  located  elements 
(Ay)  as  entoderm,  the  layer  of  smaller  and  clearer  cells  (ep)  surrounding  the 
latter  as  ectoderm,  and  a  small  vacuity  in  this  investing  layer  as  the  blastopore 
(dp).  I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the  gastmlation  takes  place  in 'the 
manner  described  on  page  104. 
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of  the  layer.  This  on  older  eggs  slowly  spreads  itself  from  the 
emhryonic  spot  toward  the  opposite  pole,  and  thereby  the  whole 
blastodermic  vesicle  gradually  becomes  two-layered.  While  this  is 
taking  place,  changes  also  proceed  at  the  embryonic  spot,  which  has 
become  oval  and  somewhat  larger.  Rauber's  layer  disappears''^ 
(fig.  61)  ;  the  underlying  cubical  or  spherical  cells  have  become 
cylindrical  and  more  closely  crowded  together.  Each  of  the  primary 
germ-layers  is  now  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells. 

The  two  accompanying  figures,  which  represent  in  two  different 
positions  a  Babbit's  egg  seven  days  old,  will  serve  for  the  illustration 
of  theee  conditions.  In  looking  doumfrom  above  (^g.  ^2  A)  one  sees 
the  embryonic  spot  (o^),  now  become  oval.  It  is  produced  exclusively 
by  a  definitely  limited  thickening  of  the  outer  germ-layer,  and  indi- 
cates the  place  at  which  the  cells  are  cylindrical ;  in  that  respect  it 
corresponds  to  the  embryonic  shield  of  reptilian  and  avian  embryos, 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cell-plate  (fig.  59),  which  was 
described  as  a  thickening  of  the  one-layered  blastula.  In  looking  at 
it  from  the  Me  (fig.  62  B)  one  can  distinguish  on  the  blastula  three 
r^ons :  (1)  the  embryonic  spot  (ag) ;  (2)  a  region  which  includes  the 
upper  half  of  the  vesicle  and  reaches  to  the  line  ge,  in  which  the  wall 
is  still  composed  of  two  layers,  but  in  which  the  cells  of  both  th^ 
outer  and  inner  germ-layers  are  very  much  flattened ;  and  (3)  a  thira 
portion  lying  below  the  line  ge,  where  the  wall  is  composed  exclusively 
of  the  outer  germ-layer. 

There  now  arises  the  important  question,  in  what  manner  the  two- 
layered  condition  in  Mammals  arises  out  of  the  single-layered  form. 
One  has  reason  to  expect  that  gastrulation  takes  place  here  in 
the  same  way  as  with  the  remaining  Vertebrates,  by  means  of  an 
invagination  or  an  ingression  of  cells  which  proceeds  from  a  definite 
territory  of  the  thickened  cell-plate  of  the  blastula ;  in  this  con- 
nection attention  must  be  directed  to  the  posterior  end  of  the 
embryonic  spot. 

When  the  embryonic  spot  has  acquired  a  pear-shaped  appearance 
(fig.  63),  there  is  at  its  posterior  end  a  somewhat  less  transparent, 
because  thickened,  place  (kw),  which  KOlliker  has  designated 
the  terminal  ridge  (EndwuLst).     It  is  comparable  with  the  opacity 

*  Two  views  are  held  concerning  the  manner  in  which  Hauber's  layer 
disappeara.  According  to  Balfour  and  HEAPEf  the  flat  cells  become  meta- 
morphosed into  cylindrical  cells,  which  are  interposed  between  the  other 
cylindrical  cells  ;  according  to  Eolliker,  on  the  contrary,  they  disintegrate 
and  disappear. 
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at  the  jKXsterior  margin  of  the  germ-disc  of  Reptiles  and  Birds,  when 
their  gastrulation  begins.     An  invagination  proceeding  from  this 

point,  such  as  Duval  has 
"*  established  for  the  Chick, 

is  unfortunately  not  as 
yet  proven  with  sufficient 
certainty  in  the  case 
of  Mammals;  the  origin 
of  the  two-layered  stage 
is  also  still  involved  in 
obscurity. 

However,  there  are  in 
the  literature  some  observa- 
tions, which,  fragmentary 
as  they  are,  appear  to  me 
to  be  worthy  of  special 
regard. 

At  the  stage  at  which 
the  blastula  has  become 
for  a  certain  distance  two- 
layered  (fig.  62),  there  has 
been  discovered  by  Heaps 
in  the  case  of  the  Mole,  by 
Selenka  in  the  Opossum, 
and  by  Keibel  in  the 
Babbit,  at  one  place  of 
the  embryonic  spot  (pro- 
bably in  the  region  just 
described  as  terminal  ridge), 
a  small  opening  (fig.  64  u), 
which  is  possibly  to  be  in- 
terpreted (u  blastopore  and 
to  be  compared  with  the 
crescentic  groove  of  Birds, 
Here  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers  are  continuous  urith 
each  otlier,  and  from  here,  as  well  as  from  the  primitive  streak,  the 
middle  germ-layer  takes  its  origin.  I  assume  tltat,  beginning  at 
this  place,  the  lower  germ-layer  has  in  a  still  earlier  stage  been 
developed  by  an  infolding  of  a  small  territory  of  the  single-layered 
blastula  {^%.  59). 


Fig.  tt.-BlMtaU  of  the  Rabbit  7  dayt  old  withoot  tiio 
oattr  Off-mombnuioo.  LoBftb  4*4  mm.  After 
KoLUKKR.    Magnifled  10  diameters. 

Boon  in  A  ttvm  above,  in  B  ftvm  the  aide. 

0(7,  Embiyonic  spot  (area  embryonalia) ;  pf ,  the  line 
up  to  which  the  blastula  is  two-layered. 
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One  circumstance  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  gastrulation  of 
Mammals:  that  the  invaginating 
membrane  is  not  a  closed  blind  sac, 
but  possesses  a  free  margin,  with 
whicb  it  grows  along  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  outer  germ-layer, 
until  it  has  completely  lined  the 
blastodermic  vesicle.  The  reader 
will  please  compare  with  this  the 
statements  on  page  102.  But  the 
absence  of  a  ventral  closure  becomes 
intelligible,  when  we  imagine  that 
the  yolk-mass,  which  constitutes  in 
merohlastic  ^gs  or  in  Amphibian 
eggs  the  floor  of  the  ccelenteron, 
has  degenerated  and  wholly  disap- 
peared. In  this  case  coelenteron 
and  cleavage-cavity  become  one 
and  the  same,  as  is  the  case  with 
Mammals. 

Moreover  we  are  induced  to  as- 
sume that  in  the  eggs  of  Mammals  a 
regressive  metamorphosis  of  origin- 
ally abundant  yolk-contents  must  have  taken  place,  on  account  of 
many  phenomena  in  their  development,  which  would  be  unintelligible 


Tig.  6S.~PMr-ahap«d  «mlirjoBie  spot  of  * 

Rabbit's  tfff  6  days  and  18  boon  old, 

aftor  KdLUKEB. 
pit  Short  primitive  streak;  Aw,  creeoent- 

•haped  teiminal  ridge  ;    V,  anterior. 

H,  poeterior  end. 


Kf .  M.~Hodiaa  aoetioB  of  the  ombrTonie  Audamaat  of  a  Solo's  egf  throiifb  that  part  Ib 

wfaioh  tho  priadtivo  stroak  bas  bofoa  to  bo  formod,  after  Hbafx. 
«,  BUatopore ;  ok,  onter,  ilr,  inner  germ-layer ;  V,  anterior,  H,  poeterior  end. 

without  this  assumption.     These  phenomena  will  be  considered  more 
at  length  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DEVELOPMSyr  OF  THE  TWO  MIDDLE  OERMLATERS, 
(^C(ELOM'TnEORY.)  * 

Afteb  the  completion  of  the  gastnila  stage  the  processes  of  develop- 
ment  become  more  and  more  complicated,  so  that  the  attention  of  the 
observer  from  this  time  on  must  be  directed  to  a  series  of  changes 
which  take  place  at  the  same  time  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
embryo.  For  a  transfoinnation  now  enausSf  due  to  the  simultaneoics 
folding  of  both  the  inner  and  outer  germ-lat/era,  whereby  four  new- 
chief  organs  of  the  vertebrate  body  are  called  into  existence.  Out 
of  the  inner  primary  germ-layer  arise  (1)  the  two  middle  germ-layei*s, 
which  enclose  between  them  the  body-cavity ;  (2)  the  secondary  en- 
toderm or  entoblast  (Darmdriisenblatt),  which  lines  the  secondary 
intestine  of  vertebrated  animals  ;  and  (3)  the  fundament  of  the  axial 
skeleton,  the  chorda  dorsalis,  or  notochord.  *At  the  same  time  there 
is  developed  from  the  outer  germ-layer,  as  its  only  system  of  organs, 
the  fundament  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Since  these  four  pro- 
cesses in  the  development  are  in  part  most  intimately  involved  in 
one  another,  they  cannot  b^  separated  in  their  treatment. 

Here  again  we  have  to  do  with  a  problem  which  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  embryology  of  vertebrated  animals — ^the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  two  middle  germ-layers.  Not- 
withstanding a  voluminous  literature  which  has  grown  out  of  this 
theme,  there  are  many  conditions,  especially  among  the  higher 
classes  of  Vertebrata,  which  are  not  yet  explained  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  mann^.  We  shall  therefore  enter  somewhat  more 
minutely  into  this  topic,  which,  like  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  two  primary  germ-layers,  possesses  a  fundamental  significance 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  organisation  of  Vertebrates. 

The  presentation  of  what  follows  will  be  essentially  facilitated,  if 
we  allow  ourselves  a  short  digression  into  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Invertebrata,  and  take  under  consideration  a  case  in  which 
the  middle  germ-layers  and  the  body-cavity  are  established  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  Vertebrata, 
but  which  is  easier  to  invastigate  and  to  undei*stand.     Such   an 

*  In  figs.  66-89  the  individual  germ-layera  are  represented  in  different  depths 
of  shade,  so  aa  to  make  their  relations  to  one  another  more  evident.  The 
middle  germ-layer  is  darkest. 
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example  is  presented  to  us  in  the  development  of  arrow-worme 
{Sagiita)  or  Ckcetognatha,  concerning  which  observations  have  been 
published  by  Kowalevskt,  BtrscHLi,  and  the  author. 

After  the  process  of  cleavage  there  arises  a  typical  blastula,  which 
after  some  time  is  converted  into  a  typical  gastrula.  While  the 
latter  elongates,  two  folds  of  the  inner  germ-layer  arise  at  the  bottom 
of  the  coBlenteron,  and  grow   up  parallel  to  each  other  (fig.   65). 


Fig.  65. 


F!f.  es.— A  ttac*  in  the  devalopmtiit  of  Sagitta,  after  Kowalivskt,  from    Balvour's 

'*  Comparative  Embryology." 
optical  longitiidiDal  eection  through  a  ga^tmla  at'tjie  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the 

body-oaTity.  ^  .. 

M,  Mouth ;  at,  alimentary  cayity ;  pv^  body-caTity ;  U.j),  blastop(»e. 

FSf .  06.— Optieal  eroia  Mcti«a  thzongfa  a  larva  of  Bagitta. 

Tbe  ecelflDtecon  ia  separated  by  means  of  two  folds,  whieh  protrude  from  its  Tentral  wall  (F), 

into  the  intestinal  canal  proper  and  the  two  lateral  body-cayities  {Ih),  all  of  which  are  still 

IB  ooounnnication  with  one  another  on  the  dorsal  side  (,D). 
D,  Dorsal  elde ;  F,  Tentral  side ;  ak,  outer,  ik,  inner  germ-lajer ;  mk\  parietal,  mk*,  Tiaceral 

middle  layer ;  M,  body-cavity. 


They  grow  larger  and  larger,  and  at  the  same  time  stretch  over  on  to 
the  ventral  wall  of  the  larva.  From  here  the  free  edges  finally  grow 
on  the  one  hand  up  to  the  dorsal  wall,  on  the  other  up  to  the 
blastopore,  and  thereby  completely  divide  the  coelenteron  into  a 
middle  and  two  lateral  spaces  (fig,  66  lh)y  which  for  a  time  communi- 
cate with  each  other  near  the  blastopore  and  along  the  subsequent 
dorsum  (D)  of  the  embryo.  After  a  short  tune  this  communication 
is  lost;  the  blastopore  becomes  closed,  and  the  edges  of  the  folds 
fuse  with  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  coelenteron.  Of  the  three 
cavities  the  middle  becomes  that  of  the  permanent  intestinal  tube,  the 
two  lateral  ones  (Ih)  become  those  of  the  two  body-cavity  sacs  which 
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separate  the  intestine  from  tbe  wall  of  the  body.  They  appropri- 
ately take  the  name  erUeroccel,  since  they  are  formed  from  the  coelen- 
teron  by  a  process  of  constriction,  and  are  genetically  distinguishable 
from  other  cavities  which  arise  in  other  animals  between  the  wall  of 
the  intestine  and  that  of  the  body  by  simple  splitting,  and  to  which 
is  given  the  n&me  Jissiccel  or  schizoccel. 

By  the  process  of  infolding  the  number  of  the  germ-layers  in  Sagitta 
has  been  increased  from  two  to  three.  The  primary  inner  germ-layer 
is  thereby  diWded  into  (1)  a  cell-layer  (ik)  which  lines  the  intestinal 
tube,  and  (2)  a  cell-layer  which  serves  to  enclose  the  two  body-cavitie& 
(mk^  and  mk^).  The  first  is  designated  as  the  secondary  inner  germ- 
layer  or  entoblasty  the  second  as  the  middle  germ-layer  (mesoblast). 
One  part  of  the  latter  is  adjacent  to  the 
outer  germ-layer,  the  other  part  to  the 
intestinal  tube  ;  accordingly  the  division 
is  carried  still  further — ^into  a  parietal 
(mk^)  and  a  visceral  layer  (mk^  of  the  meso- 
blast.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  former 
may  be  called  the  parietal  (mk^),  the  latter 
vAf  the  visceral  (mk^)  middle  layer.  Conse- 
ak        quentlyj  one  may  now  speak  of  two  middle 

du,  Donai,  tM,  rmtni  meMn-     of  the  gtrm-layers  being,  naturally,  raieed 
tery:  «.  iDt«ti^  o.Tit7:     b«  this  from  three  to  Jour. 

U,  bod7-caTit7 ;  ak,  oator,  %k,         *'  '^  •' 

inner  geTm-U7er:Mir\  parietal,  In  regard  to  the  oourse  of  the  further 
3^i^C^e«!^"^^"^°^'*'  development  it  may  be  stated  that,  while 
the  larva  elongates  into  a  worm-Kke  body, 
the  two  body-sacs  (fig.  67  Ih)  are  increased  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  intestinal  tube  {ah)  which  they  embrace.  They  everywhere 
crowd  the  latter  away  from  the  wall  of  the  body,  grow  around  it 
from  above  and  below,  where  their  thin  walls  come  into  direct  con- 
tact. By  the  fusion  of  the  two  body-sacs  along  their  surfaces  of 
contact  there  are  formed  two  delicate  membranes,  a  dorsal  {dM) 
and  a  ventral  (vM)  mesentery,  by  means  of  which  the  intestinal  tube 
is  attached  to  the  dorsal  wall  and  to  the  ventral  wall  of  the 
trunk. 

Processes  very  similar  to  those  of  Sagitta  occur  in  the  development 
of  Vertebrata  also,  but  in  the  latter  case  they  are  combined  with 
the  development  of  the  neural  tube  and  the  chorda  dorsalis.  In  the 
presentation  of  these  we  shall  proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
which  treated  of  the  formation  of  the  gastrula,  and  consider  separately 
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the  prooesseB  in  Amphioxus,  Amphibia,  Selachians,  Birds,  and  Mam- 
mals, since  they  differ  somewhat  from  one  another. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Amphioxus  lanceolatus  is  very  in- 
structive. The  gastrula  elongates,  whereby  the  coelenteron  is  turned 
a  little  towards  the  future  dorsal  surface,  and  here  terminates  in  the 
blastopore,  which  marks  the  future  hind  end  of  the  worm-shaped 
body.  Then  the  dorsal  surface  becomes  somewhat  flattened;  the 
cells  ii^  this  region  increase  in  height,  become  cylindrical,  and  form 
the  medullary  or  neural  plate  (fig.  69  mp).  By  a  slight  infolding  of 
the  latter,  there  arises  a  medullary  groove,  which  forces  downward 
the  roof  of  the 

coelenteron     in  ik  dk      ut'uth    n  u*h  mk  a» 

the  form  of  a 
ridge  (ch).     At 
the  place  where 
the     thickened 
medullary 
plate  joins  the 
small-celled 
part  of   the 
outer    germ- 
layer,    or    the 
bom-layer  (A5), 
an  interruption 
in  the  continu- 
ity now  takes  place,  and  the  epidermis  grows  over   the   curved 
neural  plate  from  both  sides,  until  its  halves  meet  in  the  middle 
line  and  fuse.      Thus  there  arises  along  the  back  of  the  embryo 
(fig.  70)  a  canal,  the  lower  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  curved 
medullary  plate  (tnp),  and  the  upper  wall  by  the  overgrowing  epi- 
dermis (ok).    It  is  only  at  a  later  stage  that  the  medullary  plate  in 
Amphioxus,  lying  under  the  epidermis,  is  converted  into  a  neural  tube 
(fig.  72  n)  by  the  bending  up  of  its  edges  and  their  fusion.     As  the 
fundament  of  the  nervous  system  becomes  differentiated,  it  extends 
80  far  toward  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo,  that  the  blastopore, 
which  is  located  there,  still  falls  within  its  territory,  and  with  the 
closure  of  the  neural  tube  is  included  within  the  end  of  the  latter. 
In  this  manner  it  occurs  that  neural  tube  and  intestinal  tube,  as 
KowALEvsKY  first  observed,  are  now,  by  means  of  the  blastopore, 
in  continuity  (Gg.  68  en)  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.     The  two 
together  constitute  a  canal  composed  of  two  arms,  the  form  of  which 


Tig.  68.— Optloil  loBgitodiiiAl  [Mgittal]  aeetioB  fhxmif h  aa  mnbryo  of 
Amphiozui  with  flv*  primitiT*  lenimuto,  after  Hatschek. 

F,  Anterior,  fT,  posterior  end ;  Ur,  inner,  yaJI,  middle  germ-layer ;  cM, 
intestinal  cavity  ;  n,  neural  tube  ;  en,  neurenteric  canal ;  tM\  firet 
primitive  segment ;  liM,  cavity  of  primitive  s^ment. 


no 
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Fif .  69.— OroM  Mottoa  of  aa  Amphioznt  «mbi7»,  in 

whieh  the  flrat  primitiv*  MgaMBt  it  teiaf  formed, 

after  Hatschek. 
ak,  Ottt»r,  Ur,  inner,  ink,  middle  germ-layer;  kb, 

epidermis;  nip,  medolUrj  plate;  ch,  ohorda; 

*,  evaginatlon  of  the  ooelenteron. 


is  comparable  with  a  siphon.     The  upper  arm,  which  is  the  neural 
tube,  continues,  for  a  time,  to  open  to  the  outside  world  at  its 

anterior  end.  The  bent  por- 
tion of  the  siphon,  or  the 
blastoporic  region,  by  means 
of  which  the  neural  and  the 
intestinal  tube  are  united,  is 
called  canalia  iveurentericus 
(fig.  68  en),  a  structure  which 
we  shall  again  encounter  in 
the  development  of  the  re- 
maining Vertebrata. 

Simultaneously  with  the 
neural  tube  are  developed 
the  two  middle  germ-layers 
and  the  chorda  dorsalis  (fign. 
69  and  70).  At  the  front 
end  of  the  embryo  there 
arise  iti  the  roof  of  the 
cojlenteron  close  to  each  other  two  small  evaginations,  the  body-sacs 
(wA:),  which  grow  dorsally  and  laterally  at  either  side  of  the 
curved  medullary  groove. 
These  are  slowly  enlarged, 
since  the  process  of  evagina- 
tion  progresses  from  the  an- 
terior toward  the  posterior 
end  of  the  larva,  and  finally 
reaches  the  blastopore.  The 
narrow  strip  of  the  wall  of 
the  coelenteron  which  is  found 
between  them  and  separating 
them  (its  limits  marked  by 
two  stars  ♦  ♦  in  figs.  69  and 
70),  and  which  lies  under 
the  middle  of  the  medullary 
groove,  represents  the  fymda- 
ment  of  the  chorda  {ch). 

The   primary    inner  germ- 
layer  there/ore  /uta  now  undergone  division  into  four  different  parts  : 
(1)  the  fundament  of  the  cliorda  (ch),  (2)  and  (3)  the  cells  {mk)  whic/i 
line  tJie  two  boily-sacs  {Ih)  and  represent  the  middle  germ-layer,  and 


PSf .  70.— Orou  aeotion  of  aa  Amphit 

in  whieh  the  fifth  primitlvo  aagmant  ia  i» 
proeooa  of  formation,  after  Hatschek. 

mk.  Outer,  ik,  inner,  mk,  middle  germ-layer ;  mp, 
medullary  plate;  ch,  chorda;  *,  evagination 
of  the  ooelenteron  ;  lUi,  intestinal  oavity  ;  Ik,. 
bodj-cavity. 
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(4)  the  remaining  part,  whic/t,  ahice  it  is  destined  to  farm  the  hounding 
wall  of  the  suhseqtient  intestine  (dh),  is  to  be  designated  as  permanent 
entoderm  (Darmdriisenblatt)  (ik). 

The  succeeding  processes  of  development  have  as  their  objective 
point  the  detachment  from  one  another,  by  means  of  constriction  and 
f usioHy  of  the  parts  which  ai-e  still  in  continuity,  and  the  formation 
of  discrete  cavities.  The  processes  of  constriction  begin  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  embryo,  and  progress  thence  to  the  blastopore 
(figs.  70  and  71).     At  first  the  body-sacs  become  deeper  (fig.  70  ^*), 
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-     Ih 
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Fig.  71. 
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Fig.  72. 


Kf.Tl. 


throi^h  aa  Amphioztu  «mbrjo  with  &▼•  well-dertloped  priodtiTe  Mf^ 
BMBia,  after  Hatschek. 
oi,  Outer,  ik,  inner,  mk,  middle  germ-layer ;  mp,  medullary  ))late ;  eh,  chorda ;  dh,  intestinal 
caritjr ;  Ik,  body-carity. 

li^.  7a.~Cro«s  Motioa  throagh  tha  middle  of  the  body  of  aa  Amphiozoa  ambryo  with  aLorea 

primitlTe  aafmanta,  after  Hatschbk. 
u,  Neural  tube ;  u»,  primitire  sagment.    For  the  meaning  of  the  other  leHers  eee  Fig.  71« 


and  then  lose  their  connection  with  the  main  cavity  (dh)  by  the  close 
apposition  of  the  cells  which  surround  the  entrances  to  them  (fig.  71). 
By  this  process  the  margin  of  the  secondary  entoderm  (ik)  comes  to 
abut  directly  on  the  margin  of  the  chordcU  fundament  (ch).  The 
latter  has  meanwhile  also  undergone  changes ;  the  plate-like  funda- 
ment has  become  so  curved  by  the  elevation  of  its  lateral  margins, 
that  there  has  arisen  a  deep  cJwrdal  groove,  which  is  open  along  its 
ventral  side.  Subsequently  the  lateral  walls  of  the  groove  come  into> 
close  contact,  and  are  thereby  converted  into  a  solid  rod  of  cells,  which 
temporarily  shares  in  the  closure  of  the  roof  of  the  secondary  intestine^ 
and  appears  as  a  ridge-like  thickening  of  the  latter.  Then  the  cell- 
rod  (cA)  becomes  detached  (fig.  72)  from  the  wall  of  the  intestine ;  the 
latter  now,  for  the  first  time,  becomes  completely  closed  in  the  form, 
of  a  tube.     To  effect  this  the  margins  of  the  entoderm,  indicated  in 
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fig.  70  by  stars  (  ♦  ♦),  grow  toward  each  other  under  the  chorda  and 
fuse  into  a  median  raphe. 

The  final  result  of  all  these  processes  is  shown  in  the  cross  section 
fig.  72  :  the  original  ccelenteron  has  become  divided  into  three  cavities 
— ^into  the  ventral  permanent  intestine  (dh),  and  into  the  two  body- 
cavities  (Ih),  which  are  situated  dorso-laterally  to  it,  and  which  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  size.  Between  these  there  has  been  interpolated 
the  chorda  {eh)y  upon  which  the  intestine  abuts  below  and  the  neural 
tube  (»)  above.  The  cells  which  have  been  cut  off  from  the  ccelen- 
teron by  constriction — and  which  are  more  deeply  shaded  in  figs.  69 
to  72,  and  enclose  the  body-cavities  (Ih) — constitute  the  middle 
germ-layer  (mk).  The  part  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  outer 
germ-layer  (fig.  72)  is  recognisable  as  the  parietal  middle  layer 
{mk^) ;  the  part  which  is  in  contact  with  the  neural  tube,  chorda, 
and  intestine  as  the  visceral  middle  layer  (mk^). 

Inasmuch  as  the  process  of  differentiation  just  described  begins, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  at  the  front  end  of  the  embryo  and 
extends  slowly  step  by  step  toward  the  hind  end,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  a  series  of  sections  one  may  follow  the  various  stages  of 
metamorphosis  on  a  single  object. 

In  the  description  given  I  have  presented  the  conditions  as  though 
in  Amphioxus  there  arose  two  simple  body-sacs,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  intestinal  tube.  The  processes  are,  however,  somewhat  more 
complicated,  for  in  the  case  of  the  embryo  of  fig.  70  the  body-sacs, 
while  increasing  in  size  posteriorly,  undergo  further  changes  in  the 
anterior  region,  and  through  repeated  infoldings  are  divided  into 
separate  compartments,  the  primitive  segments  (im),  which  lie  one 
behind  the  other.  I  content  myself  with  this  statement,  since  for 
didactic  reasons  I  shall  defer  the  treatment  of  the  development  of 
the  primitive  segments  until  I  come  to  a  subsequent  chapter. 

While  in  the  case  of  Amphioxus  lanceolatus  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  tJve  hody-^avity  cmd  the  middle  germ-layer  are  formed  by  an  otU- 
pocketing  of  the  waU  of  the  ccdenteron,  opinions  upon  the  origin  of  the 
same  parts  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  Vertebrata  are  still  very 
divergent.  This  results,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
vestigation, which  can  be  carried  out  only  by  means  of  serial  sections, 
is  coupled  with  greater  technical  difficulties,  and,  secondly,  because  the 
conditions  are  somewhat  altered,  owing  to  the  greater  abundance  of 
yolk  in  the  eggs,  and  furnish  less  clear  and  intelligible  views.  Whera 
in  the  gasirula  of  Amphioxus  a  great  cavity  is  present,  we  see  in  the 
case  of  the  remaining  Vertebrates  a  great  mass  of  yolk-materia] 
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collected, and  the  coelenteron  more  or  less  complexly  filled  with  it. 
Conseqnently  there  are  formed  in  these  cases  for  the  producion  cf 
the  body-cavity  no  hollow  evaginoitiona^  btU  solid  cell-growtha,  in  tfiai 
the  parietal  and  the 
tfisceral  lamelke  of  the 
tniddle  germ-layer  have 
the  euffacee  which  in  Am- 
phioxus  bound  t/ie  body- 
cavity  pressed  together  at 
the  beginning  of  the  de- 
velopment and  separated 
only  at  a  rat/ier  late 
stage.  In  order  to  make 
easier  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  somewhat 
dissimilar  appearances 
furnished  by  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  separate 
classes  of  Vertebrates, 
let  us  describe  first,  with 
the  aid  of  two  diagram- 
matic figures,  how,  according  to  a  series  of  investigations  which  I 
have  undertaken,  the  development  of  the   middle  germ-layer  and 

the  body -cavity  would  take 
place  in  the  case  of  the 
vertebrated  animals. 

One  of   the  diagrams  {fig. 
73)  represents  a  cross  section 
in    front  of    the    blastopore. 
It  exhibits   the   inner   germ- 
layer  (ik)   extensively  thick- 
ened on  the   ventral  side  by 
the  deposition  of  yolk  {d),  so 
that  the   coelenteron    is    re- 
duced to  a  small  cavity  (dh). 
In  the  roof  of  the  coelenteron 
there  lies   a  single  layer   of 
cells  (cA),  the  fundament  of 
the  chordn,  characterised  by  their  cylindrical  form.     On  both  sides 
of  it  the   inner   germ -layer  has    developed    evaginations,   the   two 
body-sacs   (Ih),   which   have   grown   down  some  distance  between 

8 


7if .  73.— DiAfnuB  to  ahow  the  d«TelopmeBt  of  tho  middlo 
gcnn-layort  and  the  bodj-oATity  in  Yertebrata. 

Otom  iootioa  of  aa  embryo  in  firont  of  the  blaatopore. 

wp.  Medullary  plate;  eh,  fundament  of  the  chorda;  dk, 
onter.  ii,  inner  gennlayer ;  mk\  parietal,  mf,  viaoeral 
lamella  of  the  middle  germ-layer;  d,  yolk-mam;  dk, 
yolk-nuclei ;  dk,  intestinal  cavity  ;  Ih,  body-oavlty. 


Rf .  71.— GroM  aeotioii  oi  aa  Amphioxna 

See  explanation  of  Fig.  70. 
mk.  Outer,  ik,  inner,  tnk,  middle  germ-layer 

chorda. 


ibryo. 
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tbe  joIk-flMMi  mod  tbe  outer  genD-lmjer.  Their  wall  {mi}  and  niX:') 
»  eonpofied  of  small  eobical  or  paljgoiial  dements,  f^haded  darker 
in  tbe  diagram.  The  on^lenteron  is  distinctlj  leparated  by  means 
of  tbe  two  cfflentme  foldn  (*  *)  into  a  median  or  intestinal  cavity 
proper  (<i/«),  l^ing  beneath  the  cbordal  fundament,  and  the  two  narrow 
body-ftacn  (/A),  which  communicate  with  the  former  only  by  means 
c^  narrow  fiiwiires  (*  *)  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  cbordal  funda- 
ment. The  figure  is  easily  reducible  to  the  preceding  (p.  113)  cross 
section  of  an  Amphioxus  embryo  (fig.  74),  if  we  conceive  the  simple 
€;|nthelium  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  latter  thickened  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  yolk,  and  the  two 
small  body-sacs  grown 
down  a  certain  distance 
between  yolk-mass  and 
outer  germ-layer. 

In  the  second  diar 
grammatic  cross  section, 
which  is  through  th€ 
blastopore  (fig.  75),  the 
coelenteron  {ud)  is  wholl} 
filled  up  with  the  yolk 
mass  (d).  The  body-sacb 
(Ih)  described  in  the  first 
diagram  are  to  be  seen 
here  also,  as  they  crowd 
themselves  downwards 
between  yolk  and  outer 
germ-layer.  Their  walls 
are  compoKod  of  small  cells,  and  the  outer  or  parietal  layer  (mJc^) 
nu'rg(^H  into  the  outer  germ-layer  at  the  blastopore,  while  the  inner 
or  viHceral  layer  {rhk^)  is  continuous  with  the  yolk-mass  or  the  inner 
germ -layer. 

Were  the  conditions  in  Vertebrates  such  as  the  two  diagrams 
reprosent,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  in  regard  to  tA«m, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  Amphioxus,  that  the  body-cavity  in 
(lovelope<i  out  of  two  evaginations  of  the  coclenteron,  and  that  its 
walls  constitute  the  two  middle  germ-layers.  But  there  is  not  a 
single  VortebiTite  which  presents  such  clear  and  convincing  e\adence. 
The  clistinctness  is  everywhere  diminished,  most  of  all  by  the 
fact  that  f/*«  parts  whicfi  are  to  be  interpreted  as  hody-aacs  no  longer 
^%do9e  cavittent  because  their  ^valls  are  firmly  pressed  together,  in 


Flff.  71.— DUtgnun  to  aium  the  d«Ttl«pmtBt  of  tho  middlo 
tormUjron  and  tho  bodj^oATity  in  Vortobrata. 

OroM  oootioa  throuf  h  tho  bUotoporo  of  aa  ombrTO. 

ft,  DiMtopore  ;  ud,  oGBlenteron  ;  Ih,  body -cavity  ;  d,  yolk  ; 
ak,  ouUr  gorm-layer ;  ntl**,  jiarietal,  mk*,  Tiaoeral 
lamolla  of  the  tulildie  germ-layer. 
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eoEDsequence  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  collection  of  yolk  requires 
the  Bp&ce  for  itself.  Consequently  we  find,  in  place  of  t/ie  bodysaea 
exkUnied  in  the  diagram,  solid  masees  of  ceUSf  for  which  it  remains 
to  be  etiahlished  thai  they  correspond  to  the  sacs  in  position  and 


In  order  to  see  what  condition  wotdd  result  in  consequence  of  a 
disappearance  of  the  hody-cavity,  we  will  imagine  that  in  the  two 
diagrams  the  parietal  and  the  visceral  layers  of  the  hody-sacs  are 
firmly  pressed  together.  In  the  first  diagram  (fig.  73)  we  should 
then  have  a  mass  several  cells  thick,  which  would  he  everywhere  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  two  germ-layers — in  hetween  which  it  had 
grown — ^with  the  exception  of  the  place  indicated  hy  a  star,  which 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  hody-sac;  this  is  the  important  region 
whence  the  evagination  or  the  outgrowth  of  the  middle  germ-layer 
from  the  inner  layer  has  taken  place.  At  this  point  the  cell-mass  is 
continuous,  on  the  one  side  with  the  fundament  of  the  chorda,  on 
the  other  with  the  entoderm.  In  the  second  diagram  (fig.  76)  we 
should  likewise  see  the  thick  cell-mass  everywhere  isolated,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hlastopore,  where  a  transition  to  the  outer  as  well 
as  to  the  inner  germ-layer  takes  place.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
should  imagine  that  the  two  lips  of  the  hlastopore  were  here  pressed 
together  from  right  to  left,  we  should  have  in  the  middle  of  the 
cross  section  a  thick,  many-layered  cell-mai>s,  which  on  hoth  sides  is 
resolved  into  the  three  germ-layers,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  blasto- 
pore (xll  three  germ-layers  by  their  fusion  m^et  together  in  a  single 
mass  of  cells. 

By  careful  investigation  it  is,  in  fact,  demonstrate  that  similar 
conditions  to  those  which  we  have  produced  hy  changes  in  the 
diagrams  are  found  in  the  investigation  of  the  several  classes  of 
Yertehrates.  For  this  purpose  we  must  make  sections  through  three 
different  regions  of  the  emhryo :  (1)  through  the  region  in  front  of 
the  hlastopore,  (2)'  through  the  region  of  the  hlastopore  itself,  and 
(3)  behind  it.  TJie  agreement  appears  most  prominent  in  the  develop- 
metU  of  the  Amphibia,  among  which  the  Tritons  again  furnish  the 
most  instructive  objects. 

When  in  the  case  of  Triton  the  gastrulation,  with  the  accompany- 
ing oUiteration  of  the  cleavage-cavity,  is  fully  completed,  the  embryo 
becomes  slightly  elongated;  the  future  dor^^al  surface  (fig.  76  />). 
becomes  flattened,  and  gives  rise  to  a  shallow  furrow  (r),  which- 
stretches  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end  nearly  up  to  the 
blastopore  (u).     The  latter  has  now  assumed  the  form  of  a  longitu- 
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dinal  fissure.  A  cross  section  made  through  the  middle  of  the 
embryo  in  front  of  the  blastopore  (fig.  77)  corresponds  in  every 
particular  to  our  first  diagram  (fig.  73),  if  wo  conceive  that  the 
Ixxly-cavity  in  this  case  has  disappeared.  The  outer  germ-layer  (ak) 
consists  of  a  single  sheet  of  cells,  which  on  the  back  of  the  embryo 
are  cylindrical,  but  become  shorter  toward  its  ventral  side.  The 
cells  enclosed  within  the  outer  layer  exhibit  a  difierentiation  in  three 
ways,  and  therefore  are  subsequently  converted  into  three  diflferent 


Fig.  78.— Sff  of  Triton  with  diotiaotly  dorolopod  modoIUrj  grooro,  aoen  from  tbo  bUttoporo, 

58  boon  after  artiflci*!  fertilisatioD. 
D,  Donal,  V,  Tontral  region ;  u,  bUatopore  ;  h,  eleration  between  blastopore  and  medullary 

groove  (r) ;  /,  aemioiroular  farrow,  wbich  endoeei  the  blastoporal  area ;  dp,  yolk-plog. 

TSg.  77.— Oroaa  oootioa  of  an  ogg  of  Triton  with  fooblj  exproMod  modoUary  groovo. 
ak,  Outer,  ik,  inner  germ-layer ;  mk^,  parietal,  ml^,  viaoeral  lamella  of  the  middle  germ-lajrer ; 
ek,  chorda ;  dh,  intestinal  cavity  ;  D,  dorsal,  V,  ventral. 

organs — into  chorda,  entoderm,  and  middle  germ-layer,  first,  there 
is  to  be  found  on  the  roof  of  the  coelenteron  {dh)  under  the  medullary 
groove,  even  close  up  to  the  blastopore,  a  narrow  band  of  long 
Cylindrical  cells  (ch) ;  it  corresponds  in  every  respect  to  the  funda- 
ment of  the  chorda  in  our  diagram  (fig.  73  ch)^  and  in  the  cross 
section  through  Amphioxus  (fig.  74  ch).  Secondly,  the  fundament 
of  the  chorda  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  bands  (m^^,  mk^)  of 
small  oval  cells,  which  extend  downwards  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  lateral  region  of  the  embryo.  They  do  not  share  in  bounding 
the  coelenteron,  since  a  third  kind  of  cells  (ik),  large  and  rich  in  yolk, 
lie  along  their  inner  surfaces.     The  latter  begin  at  the  margin  of 
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the  chordal  fundament  as  a  single  layer,  become  two  layers  thick 
farther  down,  and  thus  merge  into  the  more  voluminous  accumu- 
lation of  yolk-cells,  which,  in  all  Amphibian  embryos,  occupy  the 
ventral  side  and  restrict  the  gastrula-cavity.  They  correspond,  to 
continue  with  our  comparison,  with  the  entoderm,  whereas  the 
smaU-celled  masses,  which,  starting  from  the  fundament  of  the 
chorda,  have  crowded  themselves  out  between  the  entoderm  and 
the  outer  germ-layer,  are  comparable  with  the  cells  which  in  Am- 
phiozus  and  in  our  diagram  form  the  wall  of  the  body-sacs,  or  the 
middle  germ-layer.  The 
•oondusion  is  therefore  jus- 
tified and  very  obvious, 
that  in  Triton  the  two  mid- 
dle germ-layera  have  arisen 
in  the  anterior  territory  of 
the  embryonic  body  by  a 
process  oj  evagination  at 
both  sides  of  the  chordal 
fundament,  just  as  in  Am- 
phioxus,  except  that  in  one 
case  the  evaluated  ceU-mass 
contains  a  cavity,  in  the 
other  case  none. 

A  cross  section  through 
the  blastopore  of  the  Triton 
embryo  (fig.  78)  is  to  be 
•compared  with  our  second 
dia^m  (fig.  75).  The 
hollow  body-sacs  of  the  latter  correspond  to  the  solid  cell-bands, 
which  are  the  fundament  of  the  middle  germ-layer.  Near  the 
blastopore  (u)  they  are  split  into  two  lamellse.  Of  these  the  outer 
(mk^)  merges,  as  in  our  diagram,  into  the  inner  layer  of  the  blasto- 
poric  lip,  and  becomes  continuous  at  the  edge  of  the  blastopore  with 
the  outer  germ-layer  (ak) ;  the  inner  lamella  (mk^),  on  the  contrary, 
is  connected  with  the  mass  of  yolk-cells  {dz),  which  lies  like  a  wall  in 
front  of  the  blastopore  and  even  projects  into  it  as  the  Rusconian 
yolk-plug  (dp). 

Posteriorly  to  the  blastopore,  the  middle  germ-layer  stretches  itself 
out  for  some  distance,  but  here  only  as  a  single  connected  mass. 

According  to  the  region  from  which  the  middle  germ-layer  is  de- 
veloped, we  may  divide  it  into  two  portions,  and  call  that  part  which 


Tig.  7S.— OfOM  Motiaa  throogli  th«  blattopoM  of  aa 
tff  of  Triton  wiUi  fooblj  oxproiood  modnlkry 


cUr,  Outer,  ik,  inner  germ-layer ;  tak^,  parieUl,  «il-*, 
Tieoeral  lamella  of  the  middle  germ-layer;  u, 
blastopore  ;  di,  yolk-cello ;  dp,  yolk-plug ;  dk, 
inteotinal  cavity. 
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is  produced  on  both  sides  of  the  chorda  the  gastral  mesoderm,  anci 
that  which  arises  from  the  blastopore  the  peristomal  mesoderm 
(Rabl). 
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Fij.  79.— Three  eroM  Motions  from  a  Miias  thxoof h  aa  on  «&  whioh  tlio  modnUary  lidfos  bogini 
to  appear.  The  •eotions  illustrate  the  deTelopment  of  the  chorda  out  of  the  d&ordal 
fuDdament,  and  the  conatriotiog  off  of  the  two  halToa  of  the  middle  germ-layer. 

al'i  Outer,  it,  inuer  germ^layer ;  mk\  parietal,  mk*,  Tiaoeral  lamella  of  the  middle  germ-layer  ^ 
mp,  medullary  plate ;  mf,  medullary  folds ;  eh,  chorda;  Ih,  hody-oovity. 

The  further  development  of  the  fundaments  of  mesoderm,  chorda, 
and  intestine,  which  subsequently  become  entirely  separated  from 
one  another  at  the  places  where  they  now  remain  in  connection, 
causes  the  agreement  with  the  conditions  found  in  Amphioxus  to 
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appear  in  stronger  relief.  The  process  of  separation  is  introduced 
by  the  curving  of  the  chardal  plate^  and  its  conversion  into  the 
ekordal  groove  (fig.  79  A  ch).  Inasmuch  as  it  is  continuous  at  its 
edges  with  the  parietal  lamella  of  the  middle  germ-layer  {mk}),  there 
arise  in  the  roof  of  the  coelenteron  the  two  small  chordal  folds,  which 
endose  between  them  the  chordal  groove.  Tts  free  margins  abut 
directly  upon  the  folded  edge,  where  the  visceral  lamella  of  the 
middle  germ>layer  {mJ^)  bends  around  into  the  entoderm  {ik)  to 
produce  the  ooelenteric  fold. 

In  the  next  following  stage  (fig.  79  B)  the  thickened  medullary 
plate,  consisting  of  long  cylindrical  ceUs,  becomes  distinctly  marked 
off  from  the  now  still  smaller  cubical  elements  of  the  ectoderm. 
Meanwhile  the  middle  germ-layer  begins  to  detach  itself  from  its 
previous  connections  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  evagination ;  the 
parietal  lamella  becomes  separated  from  the  fundament  of  the 
chorda,  the  visceral  lamella  from  the  entoderm,  and  thereupon  their 
detached  edges  become  fused  to  each  other.  By  means  of  this  pro- 
cess the  fundament  of  the  body-sac,  or  of  the  middle  germ-layer^ 
becomes  closed  on  all  sides,  and  is  separated  from  the  other 
germ-layers.  At  the  same  time  the  entoderm  {ik)  and  the  funda- 
ment of  the  chorda  {ch)  have  come  into  contact  along  their  free 
margins,  so  that  the  chorda  appears  like  a  thickening  of  the  ento- 
derm, and  for  a  time  shares  in  bounding  the  intestinal  cavity  on  the 
dorsal  side.     This  is  changed  by  a  second  process  of  detachment. 

The  fundament  of  the  chorda,  now  converted  into  a  solid  rod, 
is  gradually  excluded  from  participation  in  lining  the  intestine 
(fig.  79  C),  by  the  fact  that  the  halves  of  the  entoderm  {ik),  composed 
of  large  yolk-cells,  grow  toward  each  other  underneath  it,  and  fuse 
in  a  median  raphe. 

The  closure  of  the  permaneTU  intestine  on  the  dorsal  side,  the  con- 
striding  off  of  the  two  hody-sacs  from  the  inner  gemy-layerj  and  tlie 
origin  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  are  therefore  in  Ampliihia,  as  in  Amphi- 
oxus,  processes  which  are  most  intimately  related  toith  one  another. 
Here,  too,  constricting  off  of  the  parts  mentioned  begins  at  the  head- end 
of  the  embryo,  a/nd  advances  dowly  toward  the  posterior  etid,  where 
there  exists  for  a  long  time  a  zone  of  growth,  by  means  of  which  the 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  body  is  effected.  Soon  after  this,  the 
moment  arrives  when  in  the  embryos  of  Triton  the  body-cavity 
becomes  visible.  For  after  the  detachment  of  the  organs  previously 
mentioned  is  completed,  the  two  middle  germ-layers  at  the  head-end 
of  the  body,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  chorda,  separate  from  each 
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Jiff.  lO.^LttBfitodJiud  [■agitul]  MotioB  throofli  aa  advmBo«d  tm- 

bryo  of  BonMnator,  after  Ooettx. 
M,  Month  ;  on,  annt ;  {,  liTer  ;  n«,  neurenterio  canal ;  tMC,  medullary 

tube ;  cA,  chorda ;  jm,  pineal  gland. 


other,  and  thus  cause  to  appear  a  right  and  a  left  body-cavity 
(enterocoel),  which,  according  to  my  interpretation,  were  not  pre- 
viously recognisable,   simply  on   account   of  the  intimate   mutual 

contact    of    their 
walls. 

Meanwhile  the 
medullary  plate 
has  become  con- 
verted, by  the 
process  of  folding 
already  described, 
into  the  neural 
tube  (fig.  80  wic), 
which  lies  beneath 
the  epidermisL 
Since  the  neural 
tube  subsequently 
encloses  the  blastopore,  and  is  thereby  in  communication  with  the 
intestinal  tube  (as  the  preceding  longitudinal  section  of  an  advanced 
embryo  of  Bombinator  most  distinctly  shows),  it  follows  that  there  is 
also  in  the  Amphibia  a  structure  (fig.  80  ne)  corresponding  to  the 
neurenteric  canal  of  Amphiozus  (compare  fig.  68  en). 

More  fundamental  differences  in  the  development  of  the  middle 
i;erm-layer  are 
met  with  in 
the  eggs  of 
Fishes,  Rep- 
tiles, and  Birds, 
which  are  more 
abundantly 
provided  with 
nutritive  yolk 
and  undergo 
partial  cleav- 
age,   and    also 

in  the  eggs  of  Mammals.  However,  the  variations  appear  in  these 
cases  to  be  of  a  subsidiary  nature,  whereas  in  the  chief  points  the 
unity  of  the  developmental  processes  for  all  vertebrated  animals  has 
been  the  more  firmly  established  the  more  accurately  the  individual 
stages  have  been  investigated  by  means  of  improved  methods. 

In  the  presentation  of  these  difficult  c  nditions,  we  shall  desc  \be 
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Tig,  81  A  and  B.-Two  fftrm-diaea  of  Hwia'  ogfa  in  tho  flrrt  koonof 

iaoabation,  after  Kollkr. 
«(/',  Area  opaca;  V".  area  pellucida ;  «.  crewient;  tk,  oreooant-knob ; 

£$,  embryonic  ahield  ;  pr,  primitiTe  groore. 
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first  the  changes  which  may  be  recognised  in  viewing  the  germ-disc 
from  the  surface,  and  to  theso  shall  add,  secondly,  the  more  im- 
portant results  acquired  by  series  of  cross  sections. 

At  the  posterior  margin  of  the  germ-disc  of  the  Chick  (fig.  81  ii), 
which  consists  of  two  layers  lying  on  the  yolk  like  a  watch-glass,  we 
had  distinguished — not  only  a  short  time  before  incubation,  but  also 
during  the  early  hours  of  that  process — the  crescent  (s)  and  the 
cre6centic  groove,  and  had  learned  to  recognise  that  this  was  the 
place  from  which  the  inner  germ-layer  arose  by  a  process  of  folding 
under. 

When,  during  the  first  hours  of  incubation,  the  germ-layers  grow 
out  farther  on  the. yolk,  the  crescentic  groove  (fig.  81  j9)  is  con- 
verted into  the  primitive  groove  (pr),  a  structure  of  far-reaching 
significance. 

The  metamorphosis,  according  to  the  excellent  researches  of  Duval, 
takes  place  in  the  following  manner  :  In  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
blastoporic  lip,  where  the  outer  germ-layer  bends  over  to  become 
contmuous  with  the  inner,  there  arises  a  small  notch,  which  is 
directed  forwards  (fig.  81  A  ak);   this  gradually  elongates  into  a 
groove  (fig.  81  B),  corresponding  with  the  future  longitttdinal  axis  of 
the  embryo,  and  by  the  following  method :  the  right  and  the  left  halves 
of  the  [anterior]  blastoporic  lip,  together  with  the  part  which  bounds 
the  fiist  notch,  grow  toward  each  other,  and  come  in  contact  with 
€ach  other  in  the  median  plane,  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  the 
disc  increases  in  super- 
ficial extent.  For  a  time,  ,. — ..^ 
therefore,  the  blastopore                              .  -  -  -.v  *  ,               /' V^'-  — -^*.'v 
has  the  form  of  a  short      /y — n\          •  ,.y''  "\V'.,          ;  f  / ;'        \  \  \  \ 
Jongitudinal    groove,     ii          ;;         \;\        //             \V*S-    .''•'/•• 
which,  at  its  posterior      \ii«^'           ^>'-i^--''              **'-jL:  -*'' 
end,  is  bent  around  into      ji^.  n.— Diafram  to  dneidate  the  forauttion  of  fhsfriad- 
two  short  transversely          ti^o  gworo,  oftor  Duvai. 

.                *^  The  incrauiDg  dn  of  the  genn-diw  in  the  ooone  of  ttie 

placed   crescentic    horns  development  b  indicated  by  dotted  drcular  Uneo.   The 

(i)       Finallv  these  also  *^«»^y  '*»«•  wpweent  the  creooentio  ifrooTO,  and  the 

^  '*                    '^  primitiTe  grooTo  which  ariaea  from  it  by  the  fuiion  of 

have  disappeared  ;  they,  the  edgea  of  the  cranent^ 

too,  have  grown  toward 

each  other,  toward  the  median  plane,  and  have  thus  contributed 
largely  to  the  posterior  elongation  of  the  primitive  groove.     By  this 
i«markable  process  of  growth  the  whole  blastopore  is  converted  from 
a  transverse  fissure  into  a  longitudinal  one. 
Hie  accompanying  diagrams  (fig.  82)  serve  to  illustrate  this  highly 
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important  prooeas.  The  increase  which  the  germ-disc  has  undergone 
during  successive  stages  is  indicated  hy  dotted  lines.  The  margin  of 
the  fold,  where  the  upper  germ-layer  passes  over  into  the  lower 
layer,  or  the  anterior  lip  of  the  blastopore,  is  denoted  by  a  heavy 
black  line.  In  the  figures  A,  B,  Cy  one 
observes  how,  with  the  increasing  extent  of 
the  germ-disc,  the  right  and  left  halves  of 
the  blastoporic  lip  come  together  in  the 

median  plane 
in  ever-increas- 
ing extent,  and 
form  the  primi- 
tive groove. 

In  figs.  83 
and  84  are  pre- 
sented instruc- 
tive cross  sec- 
tions through 
the  primitive 
groove  in  the 
first  stages  of  its 
development. 
The  first  shows 
us  the  two  lips 
of  the  blasto- 
pore (fig.  83  ti/), 
separated  by  a 
small  space, 
into  which 
thera  projects 
from  below  a 
small  elevation  {dp)  of  yolk-substance, 
containing  a  number  of  nuclei  (merocytes), 
comparable  with  the  Rusconian  yolk-plug 
in  the  Amphibian  larva  (fig.  78  dp).  At 
the  lips,  the  upper  germ-layer,  a  single  cell  thick,  bends  around  into 
the  lower  germ-layer,  composed  of  loosely  associated  cells.  The 
blastopore  leads  into  the  coelenteron,  which  lies  between  yolk  and 
germ-disc.  In  fig.  84  the  margins  of  the  two  folds  have  come  into 
close  contact,  and  have  fused  to  form  the  anterior  part  of  the  primi- 
tive streak,  above  which  the  primitive  groove  is  still  to  be  found. 
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When  the  last  remnant  of  the  cresoentic  groove  has  been  employed 
tor  the  elongation  of  the  primitive  groove,  the  margin  of  the  germ- 
disc,  which  continues  all  the  time  to  spread  itself  out  uniformly  over 
the  yolk,  exhibits  everywhere  one  and  the  same  condition ;  it  has 
become  at  all  points  a  circumcresceiuse-margin,  now  that  the  in- 
vagination-margin  has  detached  itself  from  it  as  primitive  groove. 


-P^ 


Fig.»d 


Fig.  8«. 

Fif.  85.— 8aHiM«  vi«w  of  tht  area  palluoida  in  tht  Uaatoderm  of  a  Ohiekt  aoon  aftar  the 

fonoatioa  of  tht  pirimitiTO  grooro,  after  Balfouk. 
jpr.  Primitive  streak  with  primitive  groove;  of,  amniotic  fold.    The  darker  shading surroundiug 

the  primitive  streak  indicates  the  extent  of  the  mesobiait. 

Fif.  W.— fiurftet  vi«w  of  the  area  poUnoida  of  a  blactoderm  of  18  houra,  after  Baltour. 

The  area  opaea  is  omitted ;  the  pear-shaped  ouUino  marks  the  Jimit  of  the  area  pelluoida.    At  the 

place  where  the  two  meduUaiy  folds  are  oontinuoiu  with  each  o^er  there  is  to  be  seen  a. 

short  cnrved  line,  which  represents  ^e  head-fold.    In  front  of  it  there  lies  a  second  line 

ooDoentric  with  it,  the  beginning  of  the  amniotic  fold.    A,  Medullary  folds ;  mc,  medollary 

farrow ;  j>r,  primitive  groove. 

When  subsequently  the  pellucid  and  opaque  areas  become  more  dis- 
tinctly separated,  the  primitive  groove  comes  to  lie  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  pellucid  area.  By  careful  examination  of  a  surface  pre- 
paration (figs.  85  and  86  pr)^  one  sees  that  it  is  bounded,  both  on  the 
right  side  and  on  the  left,  by  two  small  folds,  which  are  derived 
from  the  blostoporic  lips,  and  which  appear  darker  and  more  opaque 
because  the  cells  are  multiplying  rapidly  and  are  more  closely 
crowded.     Since  the  two  primitive  folds,  or  the  two  blastoporic  lip?,. 
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Fig.  87.— BUctoderm  of  fho  Ohiokt  inoubated  38  hou*, 
after  Duvau 

The  area  pellucida  (A/)  ia  suTToanded  with  a  portion  of  the 
opaque  area  (<//).  The  fundament  of  the  nervous 
system  is  nearly  dosed  in  front  and  segmented  into 
the  three  brain- vesicles  hb\  hb*,  MT;  behind,  the 
medullary  furrow  (yaf)  is  still  open.  On  either  side 
of  the  latter  there  are  six  primitive  segments  (u«). 
The  ixwterior  end  of  tlie  embryonic  fundament  is 
occtipied  by  the  primitive  sti-eak  and  the  primitive 
groove  (2>rX 

the  primitive  streak  and  its  bead-pi-ocess, 


are  closely  in  contact 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  and  indeed  are  in 
places  completely  f  used« 
they  together  produce 
in  the  pellucid  area  a 
dark  streak  of  sub- 
stance, which  is  about  a 
millimetre  long  and  0*2 
mm.  broad.  With  the 
earlier  embryologists,  to 
whom  it  was  already 
known,  we  designate 
this  as  the  primitive 
streak  of  the  germ-disc.. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the 
primitive  streak  there  \ 
are  to  be  distinguished  ^ 
in  surface  views,  now 
and  during  the  following 
stages  of  development, 
some  additional'changes, 
which  are  caused  by  the 
beginnings  of  special  or- 
gans. In  the  fiist  place, 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
anterior  region  of  the 
area  pellucida,  and  in 
the  direct  continuation 
of  the  primitive  streak, 
a  narrow,  dark  streak  of 
cells,  which  has  Ibeen 
designated  by  KOlliker 
as  the  head-process  of 
the  primitive  '  streak, 
and  which  gradually  in- 
creases in  length.  Se- 
condly, there  appears  an 
increasing  opacity  (^^, 
85)  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  aften\'ard  stretches 
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ont  farther  laterally :  it  is  connected  with  the  oidgin  of  the  middle 
germ-layer. 

In  a  still  later  stage  of  development  (fig.  86),  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  day  of  incubation,  the  first  fundament  of  the  central 
nervofus  system  makes  its  appearance  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
germ-disc.  Over  the  head-process  there  arise  at  some  distance  from. 
each  other  the  two  medullary  folds  (A),  which  are  continuous  with 
each  other  at  their  anterior  ends;  and  which  bound  the  broisid  medul- 
lary furrow  (mc)  5  posteriorly  they  become  less  prominent,  and  they 
here  embrace  between  them  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  streak 
(jw).  Medullary  furrow  (mc)  and  primitive  groove  (pr)  must  not 
be  confounded  with  each  other,  as  occurred  in  the  earlier  d&ys  of 
embryology ;  they  are  two  entirely  dSstinct  and  dissimilar  structures^ 
which  exist  at  the  same  time,  and  independently  of  each  other,  as 
fig.  86  shows. 

Primitive  streak  and  primitive  groove  are  preserved  for  a  long 
time  without  undergoing  important  changes  (fig.  87  pr).  They 
always  occupy  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryonic  body,  which  is 
characterised  by  its  slightly  differentiated  condition  even  in  stages 
when  the  development  of  the  separate  organs  of  the  body  is  already 
in  full  progress.  On  the  contrary,  the  embryonic  territory  lying  in 
front  of  it,  which  is  so  small  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the- 
head-process,  becomes  greatly  elongated  and,  at  the  same  time, 
differentiated  into  the  separate  organs  of  the  body.  This  process 
of  differentiation  begins  in  front,  and  proceeds  posteriorly  toward 
the  primitive  groove,  just  as  in  Amphioxus  and  the  Amphibia. 
The  margins  of  the  medullary  folds  come  into  conta^  with  each 
other  and  begin  to  fuse,  forming  the  neural  tube  (hb^,  hb^,  A6', 
m/*),  the  fusion  progressing  from  the  head-  toward  the  tail-end. 
There  are  also  to  be  recognised  now  in  the  interior  of  the  body, 
at  either  side  of  the  i^eural  tube,  the  protovertebne  or  primitive 
segments  (im),  which  we  shall  investigate  more  minutely  further 
on.  The  number  of  these  is  constantly  increased  by  the  growth 
which  is  taking  place  at  the  tail-end. 

When  a  large  number  of  primitive  segments  has  arisen,  the- 
primitive  groove  begins  on  surface-views  to  disappear  ;  for  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  medullary  folds,  and  inasmuch  as  these  fuse  here  as 
weU  as  elsewhere,  it  is  enclosed  in  the  terminal  part  of  the  neural 
tube.  A  notable  condition,  and  one  of  great  importance  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  primitive  groove,  has  been 'discovered  at  this 
stage  in  the  embryos  of  several  species  of  Birds  by  Gabser,  Braun,. 
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Hoffmann,  and  others.  At  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  groove  a 
narrow  canal  has  arisen,  which  leads  obliquely  from  the  neural  tube 
under  the  entoderm,  and  unites  the  two  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  blastopore  does  in  Amphiozus  and  the  Amphibia.  A  diagram- 
matic longitudinal  section  through  the  hind  end  of  a  Chick  (fig.  88) 
shows  us  this  important  union  (n.e),  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the 

condition  of 
an  Amphi- 
bian embryo 
presented  in 
fig.  80. 

Such  a 
neurenteric 
canal  has 
been  ob- 
served still 
more  dis- 
tinctly  in 
Selachians 
and  Reptiles 
and  at  even 
e  a  r  1  i  e  r 
stages, 
whereas  in 
Teleostfi  it 
does  not  come  to  development  on  account  of  special  subsidiary 
conditions.* 

The  investigation  of  the  embryonic  fundaments  of  a  Mammal  fur- 
nishes us  with  views  quite  similar  to  those  respecting  the  Chick.  When 

*  la  Selachians  the  blastopore  is  very  early  enclosed  within  the  medul* 
lary  folds,  and  then  assumes  the  condition  of  a  long-persisting  canal-like 
passage  to  the  intestinal  cavity  through  the  floor  of  the  medullary  groove, 
and  later  through  that  of  the  neural  canal. 

In  the  case  of  Reptiles,  the  primitive  streak  is  very  short  and  triangular, 
and  in  many  species  soon  discloses,  before  other  organs  have  been  differentiated, 
an  opening  at  its  ant..rior  end  which  leads  to  the  cavity  under  the  germ-disc, 
which  is  filled  with  yolk.  Subsequently  the  opening  is  converted  into  a  canal, 
the  wall  of  which  is  composed  of  cylindrical  cells,  and  is  in  continuity  above 
with  the  outer  germ-layer,  and  below  with  the  inner  germ-layer.  Then  the 
medullary  folds,  which  are  being  formed  in  front  of  the  orifice,  grow  around 
it ;  the  Crifice  now  becomes  a  genuine  neurenteric  canal,  which  in  many  caj^es 
4ippear8  to  become  obliterated  even  l^efore  the  closure  of  the  medullary  tube, 
but  in  other  cases  i^rsists  for  a  Ions;  time. 


Tlf .  9k — DJHfWMnwtin  loDfitadiBftl  MOtioB  thzvogli  th*  pottarior  «id  of 
aa  MBbryo  Okiek  at  th*  tinM  ol  tha  fonBatiMi  of  tha  allaataia,  after 

BALrOUR. 

The  Motion  showi  that  tiie  nenral  tube  (Sp.e)  ia  oontinooaa  at  ita  poaterior 
end  with  the  poat-aoal  Intestine  {p.a.g)  by  meaua  of  the  neurenteric 
canal  (n.e).  The  latter  travenea  the  remnant  of  the  primitlTe  itreak 
( jw),  which  ia  folded  over  on  to  the  ventral  aide,  cp,  Outer  germ-lajer ; 
eA,  chorda ;  Ay,  entoderm ;  al,  allaiitoia ;  me,  middle  germ-layer :  an, 
the  place  where  the  anua  will  ariae ;  am,  amnion ;  «o,  tomatoitleure ; 
»Pt  spUnohnopleure. 
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the  embryonic  area  has  assumed  an  oval  form,  the  opacity  at  the 
posterior  end,  or  the  terminal  ridge  (fig.  63  hw),  which  was  compared 
with  the  crescent  of  the  Bird,  elongates  into  the  primitive  streak  ; 
the  latter  occupies  the  posterior  half  of  the  embryonic  area  (fig.  89 
A  pr)j  and  exhibits  a  distinct  groove,  that  is  fianked  by  a  right  and  a 
left  ridge-like  fold.    (Compare  with  this  the  Chick  as  shown  in  fig.  85.) 


T%*  M  A.— EmUijrwttie  ftradaititnt  of  aa  ft-dayt  Sabbit,  after  K<Sllikeb. 
«ry,  Fandainant  of  the  embiyo ;  pr,  primitlTe  streak. 

J%.  W  B.— TaMralar  arta  (o)  aad  emhijwde  ftmdaiacat  (ay)  of  a  7-4ajs  BabUtfa  egg,  after 

KOLUKER. 

o,  Vaacnlar  area  (ana  opaoa) ;  ag,  embryonic  fundament ;  pr,  primitlTe  grooTe ;  r/,  medullary 
fnrroir. 

Afterwards  there  appears  in  this  instance,  just  as  with  the  Chick,  a 
narrow  opaque  streak  in  the  forward  prolongation  of  the  primitive 
.streak, — ^its  head-process, — and  this  divides  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  germ  into  a  right  and  a  left  half  (fig.  90  kf).  After  some  time 
there  are  developed  on  both  sides  of  the  head-process  the  medullary 
folds  (fig.  89  B),  which  bound  the  broad  medullary  fvurow  (rf),  and 
which,  by  forming  a  bow  at  their  anterior  ends,  become  <x>ntinuous 
with  each  other  j  but  posteriorly  they  diverge  somewhat  from  each 
other,  and  embrace  the  primitive  groove  (pr).  This  stage  correspondh 
to  the  condition  of  the  Chick  presented  in  fig.  86. 
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From  this  time  forward  the  anterior  part  of  the  embryonic  area 
grows  in  length  much  more  rapidly  than  the  hind  part  with  its 
primitive  groove ;  the  latter  remains  almost  unaltered  in  Mammals 
up  to  late  stages  of  development,  and  then  diminishes  in  length,  not^ 
only  relatively,  but  also  absolutely. 


kk 


r  \ 


Fig.  00. 


Fig.  01. 

flf .  90.— Otnii>4iM  of  aa  tnibrTO  SabUt  with  piimitiTs  itrMk,  after  E.  van  Benkdbv. 
pr,  PrimitiTe  itreak  ;  X/,  bead-proooM ;  hk,  Hexskii's  node ;  en^  caualia  neorentericna. 

flf .  •!.— Ab  ambrjo  Sabbit  with  a  part  of  tha  area  pallnoida  •  daya  aft«r  fartitiaafioa, 
Magnfflail  tt  diametara.    After  K^lliker. 

«^>rea  peUuddi ;  ao,  area  opaca;  k\  medullary  plate  in  the  region  of  rabeeqnent  flrat  brain- 
Teride ;  h'\  the  eame  in  the  region  of  the  eubaequent  mid-brain,  where  the  medullary  furrow 
(jrf)  exhibit*  a  widening ;  h"\  the  same  in  the  region  of  the  tubeequent  third  brain* 
▼eeide ;  At,  fundament  of  the  heart ;  tit,  trunk  aone  (Stammione) ;  pt,  parietal  zone ;  pr^ 
remnant  of  the  primitiTe  streak. 


At  the  same  time  the  embryonic  area  passes  from  the  oval  to  m 
pronounced  guitar-shaped  outline.  Such  an  embryo  is  represented 
in  fig.  91.  The  primitive  streak  {pr)  is  to  be  seen  at  its  posterior 
end,  partly  embraced  by  the  medullary  folds  (rf).  The  middle  germ- 
layer  is  already  fully  developed,  and  in  the  future  neck-region  three 
pairs  of  primitive  segments  have  already  been  differentiated  at  the 
bides  of  the  chorda. 

Just  as  there  has  been  up  to  this  stage  an  agreement  with  Birds- 
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«nd  ReptHes  in  other  points,  so  thet*e  also  is  in  the  existence  of  a 
neurenteric  canal.  At  a  rather  early  stage  there  is  already  notioeahle, 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  streak,  a  small  spot,  at  which, 
in  coosequenoe  of  cell-proliferation,  a  large  amount  of  material  is 
aocomnlated.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of  Hensen's  node  (fig  90 
hky  This  is  important  chiefly  because  a  narrow  canal,  the  canalis 
neorenterieus  (en),  passes  through  it,  and  leads  from  the  outside  into 
the  interior  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle.  The  presence  of  this  canal 
has  already  been  established  by  several  investigators — by  van 
Benedem  in  the  Babbit  and  the  Bat,  by  Bonnet  in  the  Sheep,  by 
Heape  in  the  Mole,  and  by  Graf  Spee  in  a  young  human  embryo. 
The  latter  exhibited  a  still  widely  open  medullary  furrow.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  primitive  groove  there  was  a  wide,  roundish, 
triangular  orifice,  which  traversed  the  germ-disc,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  ring-like  elevation  corresponding  in  position  to  Hensen's  node. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  primitive  streak  more  at  length,  and  have 
considered  more  in  detail  its  first  appearance  and  its  topographic 
relations  to  other  organs,  because  from  a  developmental  standpoint 
it  is  a  very  important  structure,  and  one  the  significance  of  which 
is  still  much  discussed.  For  it  corresponds  to  the  blastopore  of  the 
lower  Vertebrates,  and  is  important  as  the  region  from  which  the 
middle  germ-layer  takes  its  origin.  While  I  postpone  an  exposition 
of  the  grounds  which  warrant  us  in  designating  the  primitive  groove 
a£  blastopore,  I  shall  at  once  consider  the  development  of  the  middle 
germ-layer.  Information  concerning  this  is  to  be  got  from  cross 
sections,  which  shotdd  be  made,  as  in  the  Amphibians,  (1)  in  front 
of  the  primitive  groove,  (2)  in  the  region  of  the  groove,  and  (3)  back 
of  it,  both  in  younger  and  older  embryos. 

In  embryonic  fundaments  which  have  reached  the  stages  repre- 
sented in  figs.  81  j9,  85,  and  89,  the  middle  germ-layer  is  already 
begun  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  primitive  groove,  and  causes 
the  opacity  which  appears  upon  both  sides  and  in  front  of  it.  Cross 
sections  through  the  cephalic  process  of  the  primitive  streak  now 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  complete  agreement  in  one  fundamental 
point  between  Amphiozus  and  the  Amphibia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Selachians,  Beptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  on  the  other. 

Along  a  narrow  median  streak,  in  the  former  groups  in  front  of  the' 
blastopore,  in  tAe  IcUier  in  front  of  the  primitive  groove,  the  embryonic 
fundament  is  composed  of  ordy  two  germ-layers,  of  which  the  lower  if 
destined  to  become  the  chorda.  At  both  sides  of  these  regions  tits  two- 
layered  condition  passes  abruptly  in  all  Vertebrates  into  a  three-layered 
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one,  the  outer  germ-lajer  being  followed  by  the  middle  layer,  and  this 
by  the  inner  germ-layer. 


flf .  M  A  and  B.— OroM  Mokloas  t^imtfii  tht  gtrm-diM  of  a  ltela«h!ati,    0«py  aftar  Baltoub'b 

MoBAgimph.  PL  IT.,  Fig.  8a,  aad  PL  ZZ.,  Tig,  la. 
Onlj  the  left  half  of  sectloa  A  it  repreeented. 
ak,  Outer,  iifr,  inner,  mk,  middle  gena-layer ;  el,  ohorda ;  inp,  medollaiy  plate  ;  d,  yolk. 

The  conditions  in  detail  assume  in  Selachians,  Birds,  and  Mammals 
the  forms  indicated  by  the  accompanying  figures  (92-95). 

In  the  Selachians  the  medullary  fold  is  well  marked  in  cross 
sections  (Bg.  92  A  mp).  Beneath  it  there  lies,  as  in  Amphiozus  and 
Triton,  only  a  single  layer  of  tall  cylindrical  cells  (cA),  the  funda- 
ment of  the  chorda ;  laterally  this  merges  into  a  many-layered  mass 
of  small  cells,  which  is  soon  divided  by  means  of  a  fissure  into  two 
distinctly  separated  lamell» — into  the  middle  layer  (mk);  composed 
of  small  polygonal  cells,  and  into  the  inner  layer  (ik),  which  here 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  tall  columnar  cells.  At  the  point  in- 
dicated by  a.  star,   the  fundament  of  the  chorda  and  the  middle 

and  inner  germ-layers 
^^^  __,___^_  *re  continuous  with  one 

^flS^^^B^BflflSBII  another.      At    a    later 

•^?5lwa4lSI?'^il^^^M  .*  stage  (fig.  92  5)  a  se- 
paration of  the  three 
fundaments  takes  place, 
as  in  Triton,  and  we 
then  have  (1)  a  round 
chordal  rod  (eh),  ^hich 
has  been  formed  by  in- 
folding in  the  manner 
previously  described;  (2) 
at  either  side  of  it  the  small-celled  mass  of  the  middle  germ-layer 
(mk),  divided  into  halves  by  the  chorda ;  (3)  the  inner  germ-layer 
(ik),  the  halves  of  which,  separated  in  the  previous  stage,  are 
now  growing  under  the  chorda,  and  are  about  to  fuse  into  a  single 
layer. 


ak    - 


ik 


Fiff.  M.->Grota  aeotioa  thronch  tht  Uaatodam  of  a  Ohiok 
is  vhioh  the  flrat  tnuet  of  the  ehorda  and  the  BMdollaiy 
ftnrow  an  to  be  aeen,  after  Balfour  and  Deiohtom. 

The  Motion  paase*  through  the  fundament  of  the  oboida 
in  front  of  the  primitive  etreah.  The  part  of  the 
Motion  at  the  right  of  the  fundament  of  the  ohorda  it 
not  figured. 

ak.  Outer,  lulr,  middle,  ik,  inner  germ-Uorer ;  cA,  fundament 
of  the  chorda. 
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A  similar  view  is  famished  by  a  cross  section  through  the  cephalic 
process  of  the  germ  of  the  Chick  (fig.  93).  Under  the  outer  germ- 
layer  there  is  found  in  the  median  plane,  in  front  of  the  primitive 
groove,  only  the  fundament  of  the  chorda  (ch) ;  at  the  point  indicated 
by  a  star  it  is  continued  laterally  into  the  small-celled  middle  germ- 
lay^,  and  into  the  entoderm,  which  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of 
very  mnch  flattened  cells. 

Tie  same  is  true  for  cross  sections  of  Mammals  (fig.  94)  in  corre> 
sponding  stages  of  development.  Thus,  for  example,  the  funda- 
ment of  the  chorda  {ch)  in  the  cross  section  through  the  embryo  of  a 
Mole  figured  by  Heape  is  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  cells ;  it  has 
already  become  carved  into  a  chordal  groove,  such  as  has  been  repre- 
sented in  fig.  79  A  for  Triton.  Laterally  it  is  continuous  with  a 
mass  of  small  cells,  which  Ib  resolved  into  two  layers  at  the  point 


fSf.  ML— CroM  MotiMi  tiuoaffh  tht  MBbryonie  area  of  a  MoU  whioh  ia  in  abofnt  tha  ataga  «f  tha- 

BaUitz«pnantadiaTff.8iA.    AfterHsAPB. 
Tbt  iedioo  pasaaa  thnmgh  tha  chordal  groore  (eh)  aomewhat  farther  forward  than  the  aeotion 

lapiaaentaJ  In  Fig.  87,  whioh  haa  enooanterad  a  region  that  ia  to  bo  ioterpretad  aa  the^ 


Qiy  Onler,  aiib,  middla,  ik,  inner  germ-layer ;  eh,  fundament  of  the  chorda. 

indicated  by  a  star :  (1)  into  the  middle  germ-layer  {mk)y  composed 
of  several  layers  of  small  ceUs ;  and  (2)  into  the  inner  germ-layer,, 
which,  as  before,  appears  as  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells  (t^). 

In  a  still  more  convincing  manner  van  Beneden  has  shown,  in  hia 
investigations  upon  the  development  of  Mammals,  that  conditiona 
exist  in  the  formation  of  the  middle  germ -layer  and  of  the  body- 
cavity  in  this  class  which  agree  with  those  in  Amphibia.  The  crosa 
section  {^g.  95)  through  the  germ-disc  of  the  Babbit,  taken  from 
his  work,  is  especially  convincing.  It  shows  the  fundament  of  the 
chorda  {ch)  as  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  cells,  flanked  on  the  right 
and  left  by  the  middle  and  inner  germ-layers.  The  middle  germ- 
layer  consists  of  a  parietal  {mk^)  and  a  visceral  {mk^)  lamella  of  flat 
cells,  the  former  of  which  is  continuous  with  the  fundament  of  the 
chorda,  while  the  latter  bends  around  at  the  point  indicated  by  a 
star  to  become  continuous  with  the  single-layeied  epithelium  of  the 
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inner  germ-layer  {ik).  The  place  where  the  bend  occurs  even  pro- 
trudes distinctly  as  a  lip  into  the  coelenteron,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Amphibia.     Except  for  these  unions  at  the  sides  of  the  chordal 


Tig.  9§.— OroH  mWaii  throuf h  fha  gom'dUo  of  aa  Mnteje  R«bUt,  after  E.  tak  Bshidbv. 
^k.  Cater,  Ur,  innflr,  nUt,  middle  germ-layer ;  mk\  parietal,  i»^*,  Tiioeral  lamella  of  tbe  mlddln 
genn-lajer;  cA,  d&orda. 

fundament,  the  middle  germ-layer  is  everywhere  sharply  separated 
by  a  fissure  from  the  other  two  germ-layers.* 

Further  agreement  with  the  conditions  which  the  investigation 
of  Triton  has  fximished  is  afforded  by  a  series  of  cross  sections 
thnmgh  ike  primitive  streak — the  obliterated  blastopore.  In  the  ease  of 
aU  Vertebrates  J  this  is  the  ordy  place  in  the  whole  embryonic  area  where 
aU  three  germ-layers,  although  for  only  a  short  distance,  are  fused  with 
one  another,  and  cabinet  be  distinguished  as  separate  layers,  whereas  at 
the  sides  of  this  region  they  are  se2?arated  by  distinct  fssures, 

pr  mib  pr  p»  vik  vJc 


Tig.  96.~GroM  sMtSen  throofh  the  middle  of  the  piimitiTe  itreak  of  a  ChioVp  genn-diM,  wbUih 
ia  in  the  atafe  of  developmoBt  reiueaented  in  Pig.  81  B.    After  Koller. 

At  some  dittanoe  from  the  primitiTe  groore  ie  to  be  ieen  upon  the  left  tide  of  the  llgnre  in  cioai 
lection  the  marginal  grooTe  of  Hie.    Upon  the  right  side  it  ia  aa  yet  little  developed. 

air.  Outer,  ik,  inner,  mk,  middle  germ-layer;  pr,  primitiTe  grooro;  p§,  primiUTe  etieak; 
gr,  marginal  grooTO. 

Figure  96  represents  a  cross  section  through  the  embryonic  area 
of  a  Chick  in  which  the  primitive  groove  is  distinctly  developed, 

*  In  the  development  of  Mammals  there  has  been  observed  at  certain  stages 
under  the  fundament  of  the  chorda  a  pecaliar  structure,  the  so-called  chorda! 
canal,  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  classes  of  Vertebrates.  I  mention  it 
here  only  incidentally,  because  the  publication  of  van  Beneden's  investiga- 
tions  will  doubtless  furnish  the  desired  explanation  of  its  origin  and  signi- 
ficance. 
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but  in  which  no  traces  of  the  medullary  folds  are  to  be  observed. 
The  outer  germ-layer  {ok)  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  tall 
cylindrical  cells,  the  inner  germ-layer  (ik)  of  a  single  sheet  of 
greatly  flattened  elements.  In  the  space  between  the  two  there 
penetrates  at  both  sides  of  the  primitive  groove  a  mass  of  small  cella 
in  many  superposed  layers,  the  middle  germ-layer  {mk).  In  the 
region  of  the  primitive  groove  (pr)  this  goes  over  continuously  into 
the  outer  germ-layer,  the  cells  of  which  are  here  found  in  prolifera- 
tion, whereas  its  lateral  wings  are  separated  from  the  outer  layer  by 
a  fissure.  The  lower  germ-layer  is  drawn  by  Roller— from  whose 
work  the  accompanying  figure  is  taken — as  being  everywhere   a 


Rf .  17.— Oron  Motian  tiixouffa  th*  tmbnroiiio  ana  of  ft  Hbl«,  whioh  i«  in  « ttaffo  oontipoadiaf 

•nnawtMj  with  that  of  th*  BabUt  reprOMattd  in  Fig  88  ^.    After  Heaps. 
The  wetioD  paaaes  through  the  ptimitiTe  groore,  somewhat  behind  the  one  repreaented  in  Fig.  M. 
a(,  Oater,  ik,  inner,  mXr,  middle  germ-lajrer ;  u,  primitire  groove. 

separate  sheet  of  flattened  cells.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  other 
drawings  and  descriptions  by  Duval,  Rabl,  and  others,  as  well  as 
from  the  accounts  in  regard  to  the  similar  development  of  Reptiles, 
that  for  a  certain  distance  underneath  the  primitive  groove  the 
middle  germ-layer  is  as  little  to  be  distinguished  as  a  separate 
stnicuLre  from  the  lower  as  it  is  from  the  upper  germ-layer. 

Cross  sections  through  the  primitive  groove  of  Tnn.mTnAli>n 
embiyos  are  very  instructive  (fig.  97).  According  to  Heape's  inves- 
tigations on  the  Mole,  the  groove  (u)  cuts  deeply  into  a  mass  of 
small  cells.  At  this  place  all  three  layers  are  fused  together ;  and 
it  is  only  laterally  to  this  that  they  are  separated  by  means  of 
a  distinct  fissure,  and  that  each  is  distinguishable  by  its  character- 
istic kind  of  cells — the  outer  (ok)  by  its  tall,  the  inner  {ik)  by  its 
much-flattened,  and  the  middle  {mk)  by  its  small,  more  spherical 
or  polygonal  cells. 

^  The  conditions  of  the  germ-disc  of  the  Rabbit  found  by  vak 
Bensdbn   are   especially  distinct  (fig.   98).      At   the  deep  incision 
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of  the  primitive  groove   {pr)  all  three  germ-layers  are  joined   to 
one  another  for  a  certain  distance  by  means  of  a  common   cells 


mk 


"  -^ 


Fif.  M.~OroM  Metim  tiixoiiffa  th*  primitiT*  fioovt  (blMtopon)  of  a  XabUf ■  g«rm-diao,  after 

Ed.  vam  Bsvbden. 
akf  Cater,  ik,  innar,  mi;,  middle  germ-Uyer ;  nik\  parietal,  mi;*,  Tieoeral  lamella  of  the  middle 

germ-layer ;  wZ,  lateral  lip  of  the  blaetopore ;  pr,  primitiTO  grooTO. 

mass.  At  the  same  time  one  may  observe, '  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness, how  the  outer  germ-layer  (ok)  bends  around  into  the 
parietal  middle  layer  (mk^)  at  the  primitive  fold  (m/),  while  the 
visceral  lamella  {mk^)  is  continuous  with  the  entoderm  {ik)^  which 
is  only  one  cell  thick.  Indeed,  in  embryos  of  Rabbits  and  Bats,  van 
Beneden  in  some  cases  observed  between  the  primitive  folds,  or 


1       I 


pr 


_  d^^&^.i^^ 


■^%> 


Fif  99.— OroM   leetiwi  thzoafh  a  himuui  gtrm-diM,  with  opn  Bedvllaiy  groovt,  Ib  tho 

vieinitj  of  the  Btnmtorie  oaaal  (pr),  after  Oraf  Spcb. 
ak.  Outer,  Ur,  inner  germ-layer;  vak',  parietal,  mk',  Tieoeral  lamella  of  the  middle  genn-layer ; 

ul,  lateral  lip  of  the  blaetopore ;  pr,  primitire  groore. 

blastoporic   lips,   a  structure   corresponding  to    the    yolk-plug  of 
Amphibia. 

It  is  certainly  of  great  general  interest  that  the  investigation  of 
an  extraordinarily  young  human  germ-disc  at  the  hands  of  Graf 
Spee  has  furnished  a  cross  section  {Rg.  99)  which  is  near  enough 
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like  the  one  of  the  Rabbit  here  £gured  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  human  embryo,  one  sees  a  deep-cutting  primitive 
grooTe,  and  at  the  easily  recognisable  blastoporic  lip  (ul)  the  bend- 
ing over  of  the  outer  germ-layer  {ak)  into  the  parietal  lamella  (mk^). 
The  visceral  lameUa  (mk^)  is  well  separated  from  the  latter  for  some 
distance;  under  the  primitive  groove  it  is  merged  witb  the  inner 
genn-layer,  the  edges  of  the  potential  folds  of  the  two  sides  being 
fused  into  a  mass  of  cells,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  primitive 
groove. 

Finally  an  agreement  with  the  development  of  the  Amphibia  is 
not  wanting  in  sections  which  are  made  through  the  embryonic 
areas  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Mammals  behind  the  primitive  groove. 
The  middle  germ-layer  begins  to  spread  itself  out  backward  also, 
not,  however,  as  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  embryonic  area,  in 
the  form  of  paired  fundaments,  but  rather  as  a  single  continuous 
cell-mass.  This  outgrowth  too  is  united  to  the  two  primary 
germ-layers  only  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  primi- 
tive stareak,  being  elsewhere  distinctly  separated  from  both  of 
them. 

For  the  completion  of  the  previous  account,  some  statements 
about  the  further  growth  of  the  middle  germ-layer  may  now  be 
added,  concerning  which  cross  sections  through  embryos  of  various 
ages  afford  evidence.  The  middle  germ-layer  spreads  itself  out 
on  all  sides  between  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  farther  and 
farther  from  the  place  of  its  first  formation — ^the  vicinity  of  the 
primitive  groove.  At  first  it  is  limited  to  the  fundament  of  the 
embryo  itself ,  then  it  makes  its  way  into  the  area  pellucida,  and, 
finally,  it  is  encountered  in  the  opaque  area.  Everywhere  and 
constantly  in  its  extension  it  appears  as  an  entirely  independent 
layer,  at  least  two  cells  thick,  which  is  separated  from  its  surround- 
ings by  fissures.  It  is  found  to  be  united  for  a  short  distance  with 
the  inner  and  outer  germ-layers,  but  only  at  the  primitive  groove, 
which  persists  for  a  long  time, — ^in  older  embryos  even, — as  we  have 
already  learned  from  surface-views.  Even  in  the  stage  when  the 
neurenteric  canal  traverses  the  primitive  streak,  and  puts  tho 
ccelenteric  cavity  (under  the  entoderm,  ^g.  100  hy)  in  communication 
with  the  neural  tube,  we  see  the  cellular  lining  of  the  canal  and  the 
middle  germ-layer  fused,  so  that  in  this  region  a  connection  still 
exists  between  all  three  germinal  layers.  Compare  the  accompany- 
ing cro68  sections  through  embryos  of  Lacerta  muralis. 

After  the  statement  of  the  actual  conditions,  the  questions  remain 
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t3  be  answered :  (I)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  groove  t 
(2)  How  is  the  middle  germ-layer  developed  f 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  primitive  groove  I  place  myself,  as  is 
to  be  seen  from  what  precedes,  wholly  on  the  side  of  those  investi- 
gators who,  like  Balfour,  Hatschsk,  Kupffeb,  Hoffmann,  yait 
Beneden,  L.  Gerlach,  RtCKBBT,  and  others,  recognise  in  it  a  structure 

equivalent  to,  but  somewhat  modi- 
fied from,  the  blastopore  of  lower 
Vertebrates,  and  who  compare  the 
primitive  Jolds  to  lateral  blasio- 
poric  lips  closely  pressed  together. 
In  my  description  of  a  previous 
stage  I  have  already  designated 
as     blastopore     the     crescentie 
groove  of  Birds   (fig.    52   B   «> 
and  the   prostoma    (fig.    55    u) 
of  Reptiles,  because  that  is  the 
place  where  the  lower  germ-layer 
is  infolded.     In  my  opinion  both 
grooves  are  identical  structures, 
which,  by  changes  in  position  and 
form,  have  been  so  evolved,  the 
one   from    the    other,   ikat    the 
Jissure,  which  was  at  firtt  trans- 
verse^ has  become  converted  into  a 
longitudinal  one.     For  Reptiles 
KuPFFER  has  established  this  to 
a  certainty.    According  to  his  figures  in  Emys  Europea,  e.^.,  the 
transverse  depression  (u)  represented  in  ^g.  101  A  is  converted  at 
a  later  stage  into  the  form  shown  in  the  adjacent  figure  (101  B  u). 
For  the  Birds  the  investigations  of  Duval  previously  recounted 
(p.  121,  lag,  82)  are  convincing.     There  is  also  to  be  taken  into 
nocounc    the    additional    fact,    that    even    as    early    as    in    the 
AmphiDia  an  exactly  corresponding   metamorphosis  of  the  blasto- 
pore takes  place.     As  the  accompanying  cuts  (fig.   101  C  and  D) 
show,  the  blastopore  of  the  Amphibian  is,  at  its  first  appearance, 
a  transvei*8e  fissure  (fig.  101  C  u).    Then  it  becomes  circular,  and 
embraces    with    its    lips    a    protruding    portion  of  the  otherwise 
enclosed    yolk-mass, — ^the   yolk-plug, — becomes    narrower,   and    is 
continued  forward  into  a  longitudinal  groove.     Finally  it  appears 
(fig.    101    D  u)  as  a    deep  groove '   nituated  at  the  end  of    the 


Fif .  100.— CroM  MotionB  thrmigh  tho  poiterior 
ond  of  a  jwng  Mibiyo  of  Lteorta  muxmlia, 

!l/t«r  BALfX>UR. 

In  figurv  A  t.he  noiirenteric  canal  U  out  longth- 
wiM ;  in  flfitre  B  ouljr  an  OTagination  of 
it,  which  is  directed  backward.  Since  the 
eections  probably  hare  not  cot  the  chief 
azii  of  the  eubrjro  perpondicalarly,  the 
Dtiddle  germ-layer  it  fnied  with  the  wall 
of  the  canal  only  on  the  right  ride  in  flgnre 
Af  whereat  in  figure  B  the  connection  it 
pretent  on  both  tidet. 

f«,  Neurenteric  cana  ;  ep,  outer,  mq>,  middle, 
ky,  lower  germ-layer. 
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medullary  furrow,  with  its  small  circular  openiDg  filled  up  with  a 
Yolk-plug. 

In  addition  there  are  three  important  considerations  which  may 
be  urged  in  support  oi  the  interpretation  of  the  primitive  groove  as 
b]ast<^pore. 

¥mty  the  primitive  streak,  even  when  an  open  canal  is  wanting^ 
is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  germ-disc  where  a  connection  between 


Yig.  101.    A  and  B.—a  poctacn  of  a  jmnfn  oad  of  aa  old«r  tmbrjonio  fhndannwt  «f  Imy» 

Himya,  with  Um  pcottoma  w  blaatopors  (h),  after  Kupffer. 
«Z,  Up  of  the  Uastoporo. 
0  aadO.— Two  ofgaof  Triton  tamifatiia  loen  fimnthoblaatoporo,  oao  SOhoan,  fho  othtr  Mhoura 

aftv  aitifleial  ftrtUxaation. 
«,  Blastopore ;  A,  eleration  between  blaetopore  and  donal  groore ;  /,  lemiciroalar  farrow,  which 

cadooee  the  blaaioporle  area ;  dp,  yolk-plog. 


all  the  germ-layers  is  constantly  present,  as  at  the  Amphibian 
blastopore. 

Secondly,  the  chief  organs  of  the  body,  such  as  the  chorda,  the 
neural  tube,  and  the  primitive  segments,  are  developed  in  front  of 
the  primitive  streak  in  the  case  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  just  as 
they  arise  in  front  of  the  blastopore  in  Amphioxus  and  the  Amphibia. 
Both  blastopore  and  primitive  streak  occupy  the  posterior  c^^d  of  the 
body.  The  so-called  cephalic  process  of  the  primitive  streak  is 
nothing  else  than  the  first  rudiment  of  the  chorda. 

Thirdly,  one  may  stiU  recognise  in  the  openings — canales  neu- 
renterid — which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  primitive  streak  at  an 
earlier  or  later  stage  in  its  development,  in  the  case  of  Birds,  Reptiles, 
and   Mammals,   an  indication  that   an   open   communication  has 
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existed  here  from  the  begiiming  between  the  inner  and  the  oater 
germ-layers;  further,  that  this  communication  has  disappeared 
through  the  fusion  of  the  blastoporic  Hps,  but  that  it  can  be  in  part 
reestablished  in  consequence  of  more  favorable  processes  of  growth. 
At  the  same  time  the  neurenteric  canal,  in  cases  where  it  reappears 
in  the  primitive  streak,  effects  a  very  characteristic  union  between 
the  posterior  ends  of  the  neural  and  intestinal  tubes,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  blastopore  of  Amphioxus,  the  Amphibia, 
and  the  Selachii  does  (compare  fig.  80  with  fig.  88  n.e). 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  primitive  groove  as  1)]astopore  I  am 
compelled  to  oppose  a  somewhat  different  view.  Certain  investi- 
gators  (Balfour,  Rauber,  and  others)  recognise  in  the  primitive 
groove  and  the  crescentic  groove  of  meroblastic  eggs  only  a  small 
part  of  the  blastopore ;  they  interpret  as  the  major  part  of  it  the 
region  which  is  encircled  by  the  whole  rim  of  the  germ-disc  and  is 
occupied  by  the  yolk-mass,  and  to  which  they  give  the  name  yolk- 
blastopore.*  According  to  their  conception,  as  also  according  to 
the  original  assumption  of  Habckel,  the  two-layerr.d  germ-disc  is  a 
flattened-out  gastrula, — its  blastoporic  rim  lying  upon  the  yolk- 
'  sphere, — ^which  gradually  grows  around  the  yolk,  and  finally  takes 
the  latter  wholly  inside  itself,  just  as  if  it  were  a  ball  of  food.  The 
primitive  groove  is  a  small  detached  part  of  the  blastopore,  which  is 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  middle  germ-layer.  The  two 
parts  become  completely  separated  from  each  other,  and  are  closed 
at  different  times,  each  for  itself,  the  yolk-blastopore  often  late,  at 
j  the  pole  of  the  yolk-sac  which  is  opposite  to  the  embrya 

I  Such  an  assumption  of  a  double  blastopore  appears  to  me  to  be 

I  untenable.    I  propose  that  ordy  that  place  of  the  germ  he  designated  as 

blastopore  at  which,  as  in  the  gastnUation  of  Amphioxus  and  the 
Amphibia^  there  actually  occurs  an  invagination  of  cells ^  by  meatis  of 
which  Hie  deavage-oaviiy  is  obliterated.  Such  a  process  takes  place 
in  the  Selachii  only  at  the  crescentic  hinder  part  of  the  margin  of 
the  germ-disc,  in  the  Reptiles  and  Birds  at  the  small  place  designated 
as  crescentic  groove.  It  is  also  from  this  place  alone  that  subse- 
quently the  development  of  the  middle  germ-layer  proceeds. 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  germrdisc  in  Selachians,  and,  after  the 
conversion  of  ike  crescentic  groove  into  the  primitive  groove,  the  whole 

*  Baubbr  has  suggested  for  the  various  regions  which  he  asstmies  for  the 
blastopore  the  designations  prottoma  sulcatum  longitudinale  (primitive  groove), 
prattoma  mloatum  falciforme  (ci-escentic  groove),  and  prostoma  fnarginals 
(yolk-blastopore). 
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wtaiyin  of  the  germ-dise  in  Birds  and  EepliUs,  have  an  entirely  dif- 
fereiU  tignification.  This  margin  exhibits  a  very  different  relationship 
from  that  of  the  primitive  streak  or  blastopore ;  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
zneroblastic  eggs,  which  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the  origin 
of  partial  cleavage.  It  indicates  the  place  at  which  the  segmented 
portion  of  the  germ  meets  the  nnsegmented  portion — ^the  place  at 
which  there  lie  in  the  yolk  free  nuclei,  by  means  of  which  a  supple- 
mentary cleavage  is  kept  i;p  until  late  stages  in  the  process  of 
development,  until,  in  fact,  the  time  when  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers  have  been  formed  by  means  of  the  invagination  which 
occurs  at  the  blastopore.  At  the  expense  of  the  cell-material,  which 
is  constantly  being  augmented  by  supplementary  cleavage,  the  germ- 
layers  increase  in  extent  at  their  place  of  transition  into  the  yolk, 
and  thus  gradually  grow  over  the  unsegmented  part.  Whereas  at 
the  blastopore  an  invagination  of  cells  already  present  takes  placet  there 
-ensues  at  the  margin  of  the  germ-disc  a  formation  of  new  cells,  and 
iktrthg  an  increase  of  the  marginal  part  and  an  overgrowth  of  the 
yolk.  I  therefore  propose  for  it  the  name  circumcresoence^nargin 
of  the  yolk-sphere.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  separate  opening 
-or  a  yolk-blastopore,  because  the  yolk  is  an  organic  part  of  the  germ, 

and  is  in  continuity 
with  the  segmented 
part  of  it  by  means 
of  the  layer  which 
contains  the  yolk- 
nuclei. 

If  we  would  insti- 
tute a  comparison  be- 
tween    animals    with 
meroblastic    eggs  and 
the  Amphibiaat  a  stage 
when    gastrulation  is 
not  yet  completed,  then 
the  blastopore  of  the 
Amphibia,    which     is 
indicated  by  the  letter 
u  in  the  accompanying 
section    through     the 
g^trula  of  a  Triton  (fig.  102),  corresponds  to  the  prostoma  of  Rep- 
tiles, and  to  the  crescentic  and  primitive  grooves  of  Birds;  the  still 
-exposed  mass  of  yolk-cells  corresponds  to  the  yolk-material  which  is 


fk^' 


TIf.  IC^IffligftniliMl  lifltiwi  thiwigh  >  gMtraUof  TdtoiL 
<k,  Outer,  ik,  inner  germlayer ;/»,  oleaTageKmrity ;  tui,  ooel- 

eDteron ;  «,  blartopare ;  dt,  jolk-celli ;   dl,  dorsal,  W, 

nntrml  lip  of  the  onlenteron. 
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not  yet  overgrown  by  germ-layers ;  the  place  marked  by  a  star,  at 
which  in  the  Amphibia  the  transition  from  the  small-celled  layer 
to  the  ma«8  of  yolk-cells  occurs,  or  the  marginal  zone  of  Goette,  is 
comparable  to  the  margin  of  circumcresoence  in  meroblastic  eggs. 

In  the  second  place,  the  question  arises :  How  is  the  middle  qermr 
loytT  of  Vertebrates  developed?  The  answer  is:  By  a  process  of 
folding  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Amphioxus  lanceolatus.  This 
answer  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  processes  in 
the  development  of  the  middle  germ-layer  maybe  correlated  with 
corresponding  processes  in  Amphioxus. 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  matter,  I  formulate 
in  a  synoptic  and  precise  manner  in  six  paragraphs  the  points  in 
reference  to  which  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  an  agreement  in 
all  Vertebratefs. 

1.  Before  the  chorda  is  formed,  the  germ  in  all  Vertebrates  is 
composed  of  two  layers  in  the  region  of  a  median  streak  which  liea 
in  front  of  the  blastopore  and  primitive  groove.  It  is  here  composed 
of  the  medullary  plate  and  the  fundament  of  the  chorda,  which  then 
shares  in  bounding  the  intestinal  cavity. 

2.  At  both  sides  of  this  median  streak  the  germ  is  three-layered,, 
if  we  regard  the  middle  germ-layer  as  a  single  one ;  it  is  four-layered, 
if  we  allow  that  the  latter  consists  of  a  parietal  and  a  visceral  cell- 
layer,  which  are  originally  pressed  firmly  together,  and  only  later 
actually  separated  by  the  appearance  of  the  body-cavity. 

3.  In  no  Vertebrate  do  the  middle  germ-layers  arise  by  fission,, 
either  from  the  outer  or  the  inner  germ-layers,  because  they  are 
everywhere,  except  in  a  very  limited  region  of  the  germ,  sharply 
separated  from  both  by  means  of  a  fissure. 

4.  A  connection  of  the  middle  germ-layers  with  the  neighbouring 
cell-layers  takes  place  only  :  (a)  at  the  blastopore  or  primitive  groove^ 
where  all  four  (or  three)  germ-layers  are  joined  together,  and  (6)  at 
both  sides  of  the  fundament  of  the  chorda. 

5.  One  observes  the  first  fundament  of  the  middle  germ-layers  at 
the  region  of  the  germ  just  mentioned,  and  sees  it  spread  itself  out 
from  here — %.e.,  from  the  periphery  of  the  blastopore  or  the  primitive 
groove,  and  from  both  sides  of  the  fundament  of  the  chorda 
— forward,  backward,  and  ventrad  or  laterad.  In  front  of  the 
blastopore  it  appears  in  the  form  of  paired  fundaments  separated  by 
the  fundament  of  the  chorda ;  behind  the  blastopore,  on  the  contraxy, 
as  a  continuous  structure. 

6.  While  the  chorda  ia  being  developed,  the  two  paired  fundaments 
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of  the  middle  germ-layers  detach  themselves  from  the  adjacent  cell- 
layers  at  the  sides  where  their  ingrowth  took  place,  and  at  the  same 
tune  the  halves  of  the  permanent  entoderm  grow  together,  whereby 
the  dorsal  closure  of  the  intestine  is  effected. 

In  view  of  these  facts  there  is  only  one  explanation  at  which  we 
can  arrive.  If  it  is  certain  that  the  middle  germ-layers  do  not 
arise  by  a  fission  in  loco  from  either  of  the  primary  germ-layers, 
then  their  gradual  spreading  out  from  a  definite  region  of  the  germ 
can  result  only  from  an  ingrowth  of  cells,  which  occurs  from  those 
places  where  a  connection  with  other  cell-layers  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  middle  germ-layers  draw  the  principal  material  for 
their  growth  from  cells  which,  at  the  blastopore  or  at  the  primitive 
groove,  migrate  between  the  two  primary  germ-layers. 

But  this  immigration  of  cells  may  be  interpreted  as  a  process  of 
infolding  of  the  primary  germ-layers,  as  in  the  case  of  Amphioxus. 
In  the  method  of  the  infolding  there  exists,  it  is  true,  one  very 
striking  and  apparently  important  difference  between  Amphioxu 
and  the  remaining  Vertebrates.     In  Amphioxus  the 
layer  arises  as  a  hollow  sac,  by  means  of  the  folding 
germ-layer — ^in  the  remaining  Vertebrates  as  a  solid 
This   undeniable  difference    is,   however,   easily  explained    in  the 
following  manner :  In  the  solid  fundaments  of  the  middle  germ- 
layer  a  cavity  is  wanting,  because  the  cellular  walls  of  the  sac  are 
from  the  beginmng  firmly  pressed  together,  in  consequence  of  the 
jolk-mass  which  fills  the  ooelenteron.     In  addition  to  other  striking 
agreements  with  the  conditions  in  Amphioxus  lanceolatus,  there  are 
three  pointsof  view  which  in  particular  commend  this  interpretation : — 
(1)  In  all  vertebrated  animals  there  early  arises  in  the  middle 
germ-layer  a  fissure,  which  is  surrounded  by  cells,  often  cubical  or 
cylindrical,  having  an  epithelial  arrangement.      The  parietal  and 
visceral  layers  then  take  the  form  of  epithelial  lamelke,  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  an  espedaUy  striking  manner  in  the  case  of  the  Selachii  at 
a  veiy  early  stage  of  development.     (2)  From  these  epithelial  layers 
there  arise  in  the  adult  genuine  epithelial  membranes,  like  the 
ciliated  peritoneal  epithelium  of  many  Vertebrates,  and,  in  addition, 
glands  that  in  many  respects  resemble  the  glands  derived  from 
epithelial  membranes   [of  the   other  germ-layers]  (kidney,   testis, 
ovary).    (3)  The  objection  that  the  middle  germ-layer  of  Verte- 
brates arises  as  a  single  cell -mass,  and  therefore  cannot  be  equi- 
valent to  two  layers  of  epithelium,  loses  its  weight  with  every  one 
who  knows  the  numerous  analogous  phenomena  of  development 
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head-  and  tail-ends,  the  future  dorsal  and  ventral  sides  of  the  bodj. 
The  blastopore  (crescentic  groove,  primitive  groove)  marks  the 
posterior  end.  The  ventral  side  is  characterised  by  being  the  place 
where  the  segmented  or  unsegmented  yolk-material  comes  to  lie. 

C.     The  embryo  with /our  germ-layers  and  a  body-cavity* 

1.  In  all  Vertebrates  there  are  formed  from  the  roof  of  the 
ccBlenteron  two  lateral  evaginations  of  the  inner  germ-layer,  by 
means  of  which  the  coelenteron  is  divided  into  a  medial  cavity,  the 
secondary  intestine,  and  two  lateral  cavities,  the  two  body-sacs. 

2.  The  primary  inner  germ-layer  is  resolved  in  consequence  of 
this  process  of  evagination  into  thi'ee  parts  : — 

First,  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  intestinal  tube   (secondary 

inner  germ-layer — Darmdriisenblatt). 
Secondly,  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  body-cavity,  or  the  middle 

germ-layer,  in  which  a  parietal  and  a  visceral  layer  are 

distingiiishable. 
Thirdly,  the  chorda,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the  portion  of 

the  primary  inner  germ-layer  which  lies  between  the 

lateral  evaginations  from  the  roof  of  the  coelenteron. 

3.  Two  modifications  of  the  process  of  evagination  can  be  recog- 
nised in  the  case  of  Vertebrates. 

(a)  In  Amphioxus  the  evaginations  are  small,  numerous,  and 

segmentally  arranged;  provided  from  the  first  with  a 
cavity ;  and,  beginning  in  the  fundus  of  the  coelenteron, 
developed  toward  the  blastopore. 

(b)  In  the  remaining  Vertebrates,  instead  of  hollow  sacs,  there 

grow  out  from  the  inner  germ-layer  two  solid  masses  of 
cells : — 

(1)  In  the  vicinity  of  the  blastopore   (primitive  gi-oove, 

peristomal  mesoblast). 

(2)  From  here  forward  along  the  roof  of  the  coelenteron, 

at  a  slight  distance  from  the  median  plane,  at  both 
sides  of  the    fundament    of    the  chorda  (gastral 
mesoblast). 
The  paired  fundaments  spread  themselves  out  from 
their  place  of  origin  between  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers  farther  forward  and  ventralward. 

4.  The  three  organs  derived  from  the  primary  inner  germ-layer 
(middle  germ-layer,  fundament  of  the  chorda,  secondary  inner  germ- 
layer)  are  separated  from  one  another  by  constrictions. 
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First,  the  body-sacB  are  detached  from  the  fundament  of  the 
chorda  and  the  entoblast,  whereupon  the  edges  of  the 
parietal  and  visceral  lamella,  thus  set  free,  fuse  with 
each  other. 

Secondly,  the  fundament  of  the  chorda  is  bent  into  a  chordal 
groove,  and  this  is  converted  into  a  solid  rod,  which  is 
completely  isolated  from  the  entoblast. 

Thirdly,  the  entoblast  closes  together  into  a  tube  with  a  dorsal 
raphe. 

5.  The  development  of  the  three  fundaments,  as  also  that  of 
various  other  organs,  begins  at  the  head-end  of  the  embryo,  and 
advances  from  here  toward  the  blastopore,  where  for  a  long  time  a 
continual  formation  of  new  parts  and  an  increase  in  the  longitudinal 
growth  of  the  body  take  place. 

6.  During  the  development  of  the  middle  germ-layer,  the  blasto- 
pore of  the  Amphibians,  Fishes,  Beptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  has 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  groove  occupying  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  embryo  (primitive  groove  of  the  higher  Vertebrates). 

7.  The  blastopore  and  the  primitive  groove  in  later  stages  of 
development  undergo  degeneration,  and  are  not  converted  into  any 
organ  of  the  adult.     (For  the  details  of  this,  see  Fart  II.) 

8.  Before  their  disappearance  the  blastopore  and  primitive  groove 
are  surrounded  by  tbe  medullary  folds  and  taken  into  the  terminal 
part  of  the  neural  tube,  whereby  a  direct  communication  between 
neural  tube  and  intestinal  tube — the  neurenteric  canal — is  efiected. 
The  two  organs,  which  communicate  with  each  other  for  a  long  time, 
are  latw  separated  by  its  closure. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GEBM-LAYER  THEORY, 

The  fundamental  facts  of  the  sheet-like  structure  of  the  vertebrate 
body,  which  have  been  treated  of  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  are 
epitomised  as  the  doctrine  of  the  germ-layers,  or  the  germ-layer 
theory.  Since  this  theory  is  of  the  most  far-reaching  significance 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  evolution  of  form  in  animals,  and  can 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  cell-theory  as  coequal  with  the  latter, 
I  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  its  history. 

10 
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The  very  earliest  establishment  of  the  germ-layer  theory  is 
ciated  with  the  most  oelebrated  names  in  the  field  of  embryology : 
Caspar  Fiuedbich  Wolff,  Pander,  and  Carl  Ernst  yon  Baer. 

Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  the  discoverer  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
plants,  who,  even  before  Goetce,  had  clearly  and  distinctly  stated 
that  the  various  organs  of  the  plant,  as,  for  example,  the  separata 
parts  of  the  flower,  have  been  developed  by  various  modifications  of 
leaf -like  fundaments,  also  established  the  metamorphosis  of  animals^ 
for  which  he  endeavoured  to  found  a  similar  law  of  development. 

He  showed  in  his  important  work  on  the  formation  of  the- 
mtestinal  canal  of  the  Chick,  that  it  originally  appeared  in  the  egg 
as  a  leaf-like  structure,  and  that  this  afterwards  became  folded  into 
a  groove,  and  finally  converted  into  a  tube. 

He  conjectured  that  the  remaining  systems  of  organs  might  arise 
in  a  similar  way,  and  appended  to  the  account  of  the  development  of 
the  intestinal  canal  the  significant  assertion  :  "  It  appears  as  though 
at  different  periods,  and  many  times  in  succession,  various  systems 
might  become  formed  after  one  and  the  same  type,  and  as  if  they 
might  be  on  that  account  similar  to  one  another,  even  though  they 
are  in  reality  different.  The  system  which  is  first  produced,  which 
is  first  to  take  on  a  specific  form,  is  the  nervous  system.  When 
this  is  concluded,  then  the  fleshy  mass,  which  really  makes  up  the 
embryo,  is  formed  after  the  same  type ;  then  appears  a  third,  the 
vascular  system,  which  certainly  ...  is  not  so  unlike  the  first  ones 
that  the  form  described  as  common  to  all  systems  could  not  be  easily 
recognised  in  it.  After  this  follows  the  fourth,  the  intestinal  canal, 
which,  again,  is  formed  after  the  same  type,  and  appears  as  a  com- 
pleted independent  whole,  similar  to  the  first  three." 

Wolff's  article,  written  in  Latin,  made  no  impression  on  his 
contemporaries;  it  had  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Meckel, 
who  published  a  German  translation  of  it  in  1812.  It  was  probably 
by  means  of  this  translation  that  the  attention  of  Pander  was 
directed  to  Wolff.  Pander,  under  the  stimulus  and  direction  of 
his  celebrated  teacher,  DOllinoer,  further  developed  the  doctrine, 
the  germ  of  which  was  contained  in  Wolff's  paper. 

In  his  publication,  '' Beitrage  zur  Entwicklung  des  Hiihnchens 
im  Ei,"  issued  in  the  year  1817,  Pander  distinguished  in  the  blasto- 
derm, as  early  as  the  twelfth  hour  of  incubation,  two  thin  separable 
lamellae  as  the  serous  layer  and  the  mucous  layer^  and  main- 
tained that  subsequently  a  third,  the  vascular  layer,  was  developed 
between  them.     ''Whatever  noteworthy  may  subsequently  occur,*^ 
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he  remarks,  ''it  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  anything  else  than  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  blastoderm  and  its  layers,  endowed  as  they  are 
with  an  inexhaustible  store  of  formative  energy/'  A  few  years 
later  the  germ-layer  theory  reached  at  the  hands  of  Carl  Ernst  yon 
BiSR  a  preliminary  completion,  which  served  for  some  time.  voN 
Baeb,  likewise  a  pupil  of  DOlunger,  had  observed  in  Wiirzburg  the 
beginning  of  the  investigations  of  his  young  friend,  Pander.  In 
Isborioos  studies  pursued  for  many  years,  Baer  followed  with 
wonderful  accuracy  the  origin  of  the  germ-layers  and  their  meta- 
morphosiB  into  the  individual  organs  of  the  adult  body,  principally  in 
the  case  of  the  Chick,  but  also  in  the  case  of  some  other  Vertebrates^ 
and  recorded  his  investigations  in  his  classical  work, "  Ueber  Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Thiere,  Beobachtung  und  Beflezion,"  which  is 
unsurpassable  both  in  observations  and  in  its  general  standpoints. 

Baeb  differs  from  Pander  in  maintaining  that  each  of  the 
two  primary  germ-layers,  which  he  distinguishes  as  animal  and 
Yegetative,  subroquently  divides  into  two  sheets.  The  animal 
germ-layer  divides  itself  into  dermal  lamella  and  sarcous  lamella 
(Hautschicht,  Fleischschicht),  ^he  vegetative  into  mucous  lamella 
and  vascular  lamella,  so  that  now  four  secondary  germ-layers  have 
arisen.  The  individual  organs  are  developed  out  of  the  germ-layers 
by  morphological  and  histological  differentiation. 

A  further  advance  beyond  that  of  Baer  could  not  be  attained 
until,  with  the  establishment  of  the  cell-theory,  entirely  new  points 
o!  view  were  introduced  into  morphology  and,  with  improved  con- 
struction in  microscopes,  methods  of  investigation  were  rofined. 
It  is  chiefly  Remak  and  K&luker  who  have  promoted  the  germ- 
layer  theory  in  this  direction. 

Remak  took  in  hand  successfully  in  his  noted  investigations  on 
the  development  of  Vertebrates  the  very  important  question,  how 
the  originally  similar  cells  of  the  geim-layers  aro  rolated  to  the 
tissues  of  the  completed  organs.  He  showed  that  out  of  the  lowest 
of  the  four  germ-layers  thero  proceed  only  the  epithelial  and  glan- 
dular cells  of  the  intestinal  tube  and  its  appendages,  that  from  the 
uppermost  layer  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  epidermis,  the  sensory 
organs,  and  the  nervous  tissue  arise,  whereas  the  two  middle  layers 
fumiah  the  mechanically  sustentative  substances  and  the  blood,  tho 
muscular  tissue,  and  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  four  secondary  germ-layers 
arise,  Remak  differs  from  Baer.  Out  of  the  two  primary  germ* 
layers  he  first  makes  a  third  one,  the  middle  germ-layer,  arise,  and 
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indeed  he  derives  it  exclusively  from  the  lower  germ-layer  by  a 
process  of  fission.  He  designates  the  three  layers  as  the  upper  or 
sensorial,  the  middle  or  motor>germinative,  and  the  lower  or  trophic. 
The  four  secondary  germ-layers  of  voN  Baeb  come  into  existence 
suhsequently  by  a  repetition  of  the  fission,  whereby  the  middle  germ- 
layer  is  split,  at  least  in  its  lateral  portions  (lateral  plates),  into  the 
dermo-fibrous  layer  and  the  intestino-fibrous  layer  (Hautfaser-  und 
Darmfaserblatt),  between  which  arise  the  thoracic  and  body-cavities. 

Beuak  in  his  account  approximates  the  true  state  of  affairs,  as 
detailed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  more  nearly  than  ton  Babr  ; 
however,  both  made  the  same  mistake  of  interpreting  the  formation 
of  the  germ-layers  as  always  a  process  of  disassociation  or  fission. 
That  is  also  the  rock  on  which  were  wrecked  the  researches  of  numer- 
ous other  investigators,  who  in  the  decennary  succeeding  Remak 
dealt  with  the  important  question  of  the  origin  of  the  germ-layers. 
It  was  difficult  to  decide  this  question  for  the  higher  Vertebrates, 
which  have  been  most  frequently  investigated ;  so  that  very  contra- 
dictory opinions  were  expressed  relative  to  the  development  of  the 
middle  layer — ^whether  it  was  exclusively  from  the  lower  (Remak), 
exclusively  from  the  upper,  or  from  both  layers. 

This  question  could  be  clearly  understood  only  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  new  general  standpoints.  These  could  be  acquired  only  by 
the  comparative  method,  cmd  by  the  Hudy  of  lower  Vertebrates  and 
the  Invertebrates, 

Two  ftmdamental  processes  needed  to  be  better  comprehended  .^^^ 

(1)  How  are  the  two  primary  germrlayers  developed  f 

(2)  How  are  the  two  middle  germ-layers  developed  f 

By  fneans  of  the  comparaiive  developmental  method,  one  question 
has  been  brought  nearer  to  a  solution  in  the  gastrcecL-theory,  the  other 
in  the  ccdom-theory. 

In  the  study  of  the  first  problem,  which  was  the  earlier  solved, 
Huxlbt  and  Kowalevskt,  Haeckel  and  Rat  Lanksstee,  have 
shown  especial  merit.  They  demonstrated,  partly  through  anato- 
mical, partly  through  embryological  studies,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Protozoa,  the  body  of  every  invertebrated  animal  is  constructed 
of  layers,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  primary  germ-layers  of 
Vertebrates. 

The  highly  gifted  English  zoologist  Huxlet  distinguished  as  early 
as  the  year  1849  two  membranes  in  the  Medus»,  an  outer  and  an 
inner  layer,  out  of  which  alone  their  bodies  aro  constructed ;  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  the  happy  idea  that  physiobgically  they 
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were  equivalent  to  the  serous  and  the  mucous  layers  of  Baer. 
Soon  after  this  (1853)  Allmak  introduced  for  the  layers  of  the 
CcdenterateB  the  names,  which  are  now  so  much  employed,  ectoderm 
and  entoderm ;  snhseqvently  use  was  also  made  of  these  for  designat- 
ing the  embryonic  layers. 

The  germ-layer  theory  was  promoted  to  a  still  greater  degree  by 
the  Bnasian  zoologist  KowALBysKY,  who  made  us  acquainted  in 
numerous  excellent  detailed  investigations  with  a  profusion  of 
important  facts  concerning  the  embryology  of  Worms,  Coelenterates, 
Molluscs,  Brachiopods,  Tunicates,  and  Arthropods.  He  produced 
evidence  that  in  all  the  Invertebrates  which  he  investigated  two 
germ-layers  are  formed  at  the  beginning  of  development,  and  that 
in  almost  all  cases,  when  the  process  of  cleavage  is  at  an  end,  a 
ceQnlar  sac  arises,  and  that  this,  by  the  infolding  of  a  part  of  the 
wall,  becomes  converted  into  a  double  cup,  the  cavity  of  which, 
enclosed  by  two  germ^layers,  communicates  with  the  outside  by 
means  of  an  opening.  He  succeeded  in  establishing  the  existence 
of  this  veiy  important  cup-shaped  larva  (gastrula)  in  many  branches 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  services  of  several 
other  embryologists,  who  at  a  still  earlier  period  had  observed  in 
isolated  cases  the  eup-tihaped  larva  and  its  origin  by  means  of 
invagifuUum,  EuscoNi  and  Remak  had  described  the  cup-shaped 
larva  of  Amphibia,  Gegekbaur  that  of  the  Sagittee  or  arrow-worms, 
Max  Schultze  that  of  Fetromyzon. 

Whereas  Kowalbvbky  by  his  series  of  investigations  enriched  our 
knowledge  of  material  facts,  Haecksl  first  sought  to  utilise  the 
same  for  a  getieral  theory,  since  by  the  process  of  morphological 
comparison  he  brought  into  association  hitherto  disconnected  obser^ 
vations.  Starting  from  the  development  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
Sponges,  he  compared  the  layer-like  structure  of  the  embiyoe  of  all 
animals  with  the  layer-like  structure  of  the  Coelenterates,  and  pro- 
duced as  the  fruit  of  this  study  the  celebrated  gatstrasoriheoryy  which, 
attacked  on  many  sides  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  has  now 
loond  in  its  essential  substance  general  acceptance,  and  has  given 
the  impetus  to  numerous  investigations.  Habckbl  showed  that  in 
the  development  of  the  various  classes  of  animals  from  the  Sponges  up 
to  Man  a  single  form  of  the  germ  makes  its  appearance,  the  gastrula, 
which  consists  of  two  cell-layers,  and  that  the  two  cell-layers  of 
the  various  embryonic  forms  are  comparable  to  one  another  or 
homologous.     The  gastrula  in  its  simplest  condition  presents,  as 
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he  endeavored  to  establish,  the  form  of  a  double  cup  with  a 
coelenteric  cavity  and  a  primitive  mouth,  but  may  be  greatly 
altered,  as  in  the  most  of  the  Vertebrates,  by  the  deposition  of 
yolk-material  in  the  egg,  so  that  the  original  fundamental  form  is 
scarcely  recognisable.  Consequently  he  distinguished,  according  to 
the  kind  of  modification,  *  different  forms  of  the  gcutrula,  as  heU- 
shaped,  cap-shetped,  disc-shaped^  and  vesicular  gastruke.  He  made 
the  various  forms  arise  by  a  process  of  invagination  from  a  still 
simpler  fundamental  form,  the  blastuia,  which  is  the  final  result  of 
the  cleavage  process.* 

Habckbl  published  his  excellent  gastrsea-thedry  in  two  articles  in 
iheJenaischeZeitschriJt:  (1)  ''DieGastr»atheorie,  diephylogenetische 
Classification  dee  Thierreichs,  und  die  Homologie  der  Keimblatter," 
(2)  ^'  Nachtrage  zur  Qastneatheorie.'' 

At  the  same  time  with  Haeckbl,  Hay  Lankssteb  in  England  was 
led  to  a  similar  theory,  which  he  had  worked  out  iu  a  paper  full  of 
new  ideas :  "  On  the  Primitive  Cell-layers  of  the  Embryo  as  the  Basis 
of  Genealogical  Classification  of  Animals." 

Both  Haeckbl  and  Lankesteb  failed  to  point  out  how  the  forma- 
tion of  the  gastrula  takes  place  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  Verte- 
brates— ^in  Fishes,  Beptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals.  Essential  service 
in  the  establishment  and  explanation  of  numerous  questions  of  detail, 
which  remained  tmsettled  in  the  gastreea-theory,  has  been  rendered 
by  BALFouBy  VAN  Benbden,  Qerlach,  GoEiTE,  Hoffmann,  Kollbb, 
Raubeb,  RtCKERT,  Selenka,  Duval,  and  others. 

Thus  through  Habckbl's  gastnea-theory  the  following  points  were 
gradually  cleared  up  :  (1)  The  two  primary  germ-layers,  which  form 
the  foundation  for  the    development  of   both   Invertebrates  and 

*  It  sbonld  be  here  stated  that  even  Oken  and  C.  Ernst  v.  Baeb  had 
set  forth,  although  in  a  very  indefinite  manner,  the  importance  of  the  veiumlar 
form  for  the  development  of  the  animal  body.  Oken  was  an  opponent  of  the 
germ-layer  theory  of  Wolff.  In  a  criticism  of  Pander*s  investigations  he 
exclaimed  with  emphasis  and  a  certain  justice :  "  The  facts  cannot  be  so.  The 
body  arises  out  of  vesicles  and  never  out  of  layers,"  and  he  added  the  very 
pertinent  remark :  *'  It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  forgotten  that 
the  yolk  and  the  yolk-membrane,  which  is  a  vesicle,  belong  eMentiaUy  to  the 
body  at  the  germ ;  that  the  embryo  does  not  swim  upon  it  like  a  fish  in  the 
water,  nor  lie  upon  it  like  a  funnel  on  a  cask." 

In  a  similar  manner  Baeb  remarks,  but  without  further  expounding  the 
relation  to  the  germ-layers :  "  Since  the  germ  is  the  undeveloped  animal  itself, 
one  can  affirm,  not  without  reason,  that  the  simple  vesicular  form  is  the 
common  fundamental  form,  out  of  which  all  animals  are  developed,  not  only 
ideally,  but  historically.** 
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Vertebrates,  «rise,  not  through  diBassociatiou  or  fission,  but  through 
infolding  of  an  originally  simple  cell-layer.*  (2)  These  are  com- 
parable  with  one  another  or  homologous,  because  they  are  developed 
according  to  the  same  process,  and  because  the  two  fundamental 
organs  of  the  body,  the  layer  which  limits  the  body  externally 
{the  ectoderm)  and  the  layer  which  lines  the  digestive  cavity  (the 
entoderm),  arise  from  them.  (3)  The  intestinal  canal  of  all  animals 
arises  by  invagination. 

In  the  question  as  to  the  development  of  the  middle  germ-layer 
Haxckel  remained  at  the  traditional  standpoint,  and  inclined  most 
to  C.  £.  VOH  Baeb's  view  that  the  parietal  lamella  arose  by  fission 
from  the  outer  primary  layer,  and  the  visceral  lamella  from  the 
inner  germ-layer.  Most  embryologists,  who  worked  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Vertebrates,  entertained,  on  the  contrary,  Remak's  view, 
and  made  the  whole  middle  germ-layer  arise  from  the  inner 
hy  fission. 

They  regarded  the  body-cavity  as  a  fissure  in  the  middle  germ- 
layer,  and  compared  it  with  other  lymphatic  spyses,  such  as  occur  in 
the  connective  tissue  at  various  places  in  the  hody. 

The  correction  of  this  view  was  undertaken  by  various  persons 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  germ-layers.  By 
detailed  study  of  the  formation  of  the  germ-layers  in  the  Chick 
and  Mammals,  KOlliker  found  that  the  middle  germ-layer  did  not 
simply  split  itself  off  from  the  inner,  but  that  it  arose  from  a  limited 
region  of  the  blastoderm,  namely,  from  the  primitive  groove,  where 
the  two  primary  germ-layers  are  continuous.  He  maintained  that 
from  this  r^on  it  grew  out  between  the  two  primary  germ-layers 
as  a  solid  cell-mass,  and  that  subsequently  the  body-cavity  appeared 
in  it  by  means  of  its  fission  into  two  layers.  This  was  an  essential 
advance  in  the  representation  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

But  a  deeper  insight  into  these  embryonic  processes  in  Vertebrates 
was  first  acquired  in  this  case  also  through  the  study  of  Invertebrates, 
especially  through  the  important  discoveries  of  Metschnikoff  and 
KowALEvsKT  oouceming  the  formation  of  the  body-cavity  in  Echino- 
'  derms,  Balanoglossus,  Chietognathi,  Brachiopods,  and  Amphiozus. 
Tlie  former  found  that  m  the  larvae  of  Echinoderms  and  in  Tomaria, 
the  larva  of  Balanoglossus,  the  walls  of  the  body-cavity  are  formed 
from  evaginations  of  the  intestinal  canal.   But  a  still  greater  sensation 

*  It  is  still  affinned  by  wveral  aathors  for  certain  Invertebrates  that  the 
inner  germ-layer  develops,  not  by  infolding,  but  by  a  splitting  off  or  delamina- 
tion  from  the  outer  germ-layer. 
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was  created  when  Kowaletskt  in  1871  published  his  '<  Embryology  of 
Sagitta,"  and  showed  how  the  coelenteron  of  the  gastrola  was  divided 
by  two  folds  into  three  cavities, — ^into  the  secondary  intestinal  cavity 
and  into  the  body-cavities :  this  discovery  was  afterwards  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  investigations  of  BtTSCHU  and  the  author.  After  a 
short  interval,  Kowalevsky's  account  of  the  development  of  Sagitta 
was  followed  by  his  work  on  Brachiopods,  in  which  he  again  enriched 
science  with  the  new  and  important  fact,  that  in  this  class  also  the 
body-cavity  was  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Chsetognaths.  This  was  followed  by  his  fundamental  work  on 
Amphioxus. 

Through  the  important  discoveries  made  on  Invertebrates,  Huxley, 
liANKESTER,  Balfoue,  my  brother  and  I  were  stimulated  to 
theoretical  speculations  concerning  the  origin  of  the  body-cavity 
and  the  middle  germ-layer  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Huxley  distinguished  three  kinds  of  body-cavity  according  to  their 
origin :  (1)  an  enterocody  which  arises  as  in  Sagitta,  etc.,  from  evagi- 
nations  of  the  coelenteron ;  (2)  a  schizocal,  which  is  developed  by 
means  of  fission  in  It  mesodermal  connective  substance  lying  between 
the  integument  and  the  intestine ;  (3)  an  epiccelj  which  is  formed  by 
an  invagination  of  the  surface  of  the  body  like  the  perithoracic 
space  of  the  Tunicates.  The  last  kind,  Huxley  thinks,  may  perhaps 
correspond  to  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavities  of  the  Vertebrates. 

Lankester  makes  Huxley's  paper  his  starting-point.  He  gives 
preference  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  common  origin  of  the  body- 
cavity  in  all  animals  until  decisive  proof  of  diverse  origins  is 
produced ;  and,  in  fact,  he  makes  the  schizocoel  arise  out  of  the 
enterocoel  in  the  following  manner.  Evaginations  of  the  coelenteron 
have  lost  their  lumen,  and  therefore  are  beg^n  as  solid  cell-masses, 
which  only  subsequently  acquire  a  cavity.  While  Lankester  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  a  second  publication,  overlooks  existing  differences 
in  his  effort  to  reduce  everything  to  a  single  scheme,  Balfour  in 
various  essays  takes  more  fully  into  account  in  his  speculations  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs ;  he  also  limits  himself  chiefly  to  the 
explanation  of  the  conditions  in  Vertebrates.  In  investigating  the 
development  of  Selachians,  he  made  the  important  discovery  that 
the  middle  germ-layer  arises  from  the  lateral  margins  of  the  primi- 
tive mouth,  and  at  first  consists  of  two  separate  masses  of  cells, 
which  grow  out  forwards  and  laterally  into  the  space  between  the 
two  primary  germ-layers.  Since  in  each  cell-mass  a  separate  cavity 
soon  makes  its  appearance,  he  designates  the  body-cavity  as  from  the 
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beginning  a  paired  structure,  and  compares  it  to  the  body-sacs 
which  are  developed  in  Invertebrates  by  evagination  from  the 
ccelenteron.  Balfour  justly  alleges  that  the  originally  solid  con- 
dition of  the  two  fundaments  can  have  no  weight  against  his  inter- 
pretation, since  in  numerous  instances  organs  which  ought  properly 
to  contain  cavities  are  developed  solid,  and  subsequently  become 
hollow,  as,  for  example,  in  many  Echinoderms  one  encounters  solid 
ceU-masses  in  place  of  hollow  evaginations  of  the  ccelenteron. 

Led  by  theoretical  considerations  similar  to  those  of  the  English 
morphologistSy  my  brother  and  I,  by  a  thorough  comparison  of  de- 
velopmental and  anatomical  conditions,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
morphological  and  histological  structure  of  organisms,  then  en- 
deavored to  bring  to  a  solution  this  question  of  the  day, — ^the  question 
of  the  development  of  the  body-cavity  and  the  middle  germ-layers, — 
by  systematic  investigations  (published  in  '*  Studien  zur  Blatter- 
theorie"),  which  extended  over  Invertebrates  and  Vertebrates. 
The  results  of  these  series  of  investigations  were  published  in  two 
articles :  (1)  in  the  "  Ccelomtheorie,  Versuch  einer  Erklarung  des 
mittleren  Keimblattes,''  and  (2)  in  the  "  Entwicklung  des  mittleren 
Eeimblattes  der  Wirbelthiere." 

In  the  first  paper,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way,  we  were  compelled  to 
give  the  term  germ-layer  a  more  precUe  definition.  We  designated 
as  such  a  layer  of  embryonic  cells  which  are  arranged  like  an 
epithelium  and  serve  Jot  the  limit€Uion  of  the  surfa/ces  of  the  body. 
At  the  close  of  segmentation  there  is  only  one  germ-layer  present  ; 
namely,  the  ^ithelium  of  the  Uasttda,  The  remaining  germ-layers 
arise  from  U  by  the  processes  of  invagination  and  evagination.  The 
inner  germ-layer  is  formed  by  means  of  gastrulation,  the  two  middle 
qermAayers  by  the  formation  of  the  body-cavities^  in  that  tfco  body-sacs 
are  evaginated  from  the  ccelenteron,  and  grow  out  betioeen  and  separate 
the  two  primary  germ-layers.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  animals 
which  are  formed  of  two  germ-layers,  and  possess  in  their  bodies  only 
oii«  cavity,  a  ccelenteron,  produced  by  invagination  (Ccelenterata 
and  Ftoudoccelia),  and,  secondly,  animals  with  four  germ-layers,  a 
secondary  intestine,  and  a  body-cavity  derived  from  the  ccelenteron — 
an  enteroccel.  To  the  two-layered  animals  belong  the  Coelenterates 
and  the  Pseudocoels,  but  all  four-layered  animals  are  Enteroccels. 

From  this  standpoint  we  endeavored  to  prove  that  hitherto  there 
had  been  confused  under  the  conception  "  middle  germ-layer "  two 
things  which  are  genetically,  morphologically,  and  histologically 
entirely  different. 
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Besides  the  cell-layers  which  arose  by  invagination  there  had  been 
•assigned  to  the  middle  germ-layer  cells  which  detach  themselves 
individually  from  the  primary  germ-layers,  and  give  rise  between 
the  epithelial  layers  of  the  body  to  the  sustentative  substances,  ftnd 
also  to  the  blood,  when  such  exists.  Embryonic  cells  of  that  kind^ 
which  are  formed  by  emigration  into  the  space  surrounded  by 
the  germ-layers,  we  named  the  mesenchymatic  germ,  and  the  tissue 
produced  from  them  mesenchyme.  This  occurs  as  well  in  two- 
layered  as  in  four-layered  animals.  In  our  opinion  a  sharp  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  formation  of  germ-layers,  which  is 
correlated  with  the  morphological  differentiation  of  the  body,  and 
the  formation  of  mesenchyme, — which  will  especially  engage  our 
attention  in  one  of  the  next  chapters, — ^if  clearness  and  a  uniform 
principle  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  whole  germ-layer  theory. 

In  the  second  article  it  was  our  aim  to  show  that  in  the  Vertebrates 
a  middle  germ-layer  is  developed  by  infolding.  For  that  purpose 
the  development  of  Amphibia,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals 
was  compared  with  the  development  of  Amphioxus,  and  thus  was 
acquired  the  foundation  upon  which  is  based  the  account  of  the 
development  of  the  middle  germ-layer  given  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

After  the  publication  of  these  two  papers,  there  appeared  numerous 
articles  by  van  Beneden,  Duval,  Heape,  Hoffmann,  KOlliker, 
EoLLMANN,  Habl,  RDckert,  Strahl,  Waldeyer,  and  othei-s,  through 
which  valuable  facts  concerning  the  development  of  the  middle  germ- 
layer  in  the  different  classes  of  Vertebrates  have  been  made  known. 
In  some  of  these  the  chief  points  of  view  of  the  ccelom-theory  were  in 
general  recognised  as  correct,  attempts  were  made  to  modify  details, 
but  especially  was  the  question  of  the  formation  of  the  mesenchyme 
of  the  Vertebrates  actively  discussed. 


The  mechanical  principle  qjr  the  process  oj  devehpnverU,  by  mecMs  of 
which  the  germ4ayers  are  formed,  and  trnt  of  these  the  separate  organs, 
is  appreciated  in  its  full  significance  by  only  a  few,  and  in  text-books 
particularly  has  not  been  adequately  presented. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  germ-layer  theory.  Pander  best  com- 
prehended this  principle.  "  The  blastoderm,''  he  says  in  one  place, 
*^  forms,  exclusively  through  the  simple  process  of  folding,  the  body 
and  the  viscera  of  the  animal.  A  delicate  thread  attaches  itself  as 
the  spinal  cord  to  it,  and  scarcely  has  this  taken  place,  when  the 
blastoderm  sends  the  first  folds,  which  themselves  necessarily  designate 
the  position  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  an  envelope  over  the  exquisite  fila> 
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ment,  thns  forming  the  first  foundation  of  the  body.     Hereupon  it 
produces  new  folds,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  first,  give  shape 
to  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities,  together  with  their  contents. 
And  for  the  third  time  it  sends  out  folds  to  envelop  in  suitable 
membranes  the  foetus,  which  is  formed  out  of  it  and  by  means  of  it. 
Therefore  it  need  not  surprise  any  one  if,  in  the  course  of  our 
narration,  so  much  is  said  about  folds  and  envelopes."    And  in 
order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  he  adds  in  another  place  the 
important  statement  that  '*  wherever  anything  is  said  about  the 
folds  of  the  skin,  one  is  not  to  imagine  a  lifeless  membrane,  whose 
mechanically  produced  folds  would  necessarily  spread  themselves  over 
the  whole  surface,  without  allowing  themselves  to  be  limited  to  a 
definite  space.     The  folds  which  cause  the  metamorphosis  of  the  skin 
are  rather  themselves  of  organic  origin,  and  are  produced  at  the 
appropriate  place,  either  through  increase  in  the  size  of  the  spherules 
^^heady  present  there,  or  through  an  accession  of  new  spherules, 
without  the  remaining  part  of  the  blastoderm  being  thereby  altered." 
PAvnsR's  successors  have  expressed  themselves  concerning  the 
mechanism  of  foldings  much  less  clearly ;  the  most  of  them,  indeed, 
not  at  all.      The  whole  doctrine  was  in  fact  condemned  by  Rudolph 
Waqvee  as  positively  erroneous.     "  It  will  occur  to  no  one,"  he  says 
in  his  ''  Lehrbuch  der  Fhysiologie,"  "  to  imagine  the  three  germ- 
layers  to  be  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.      No  one  will  entertain  the 
mechanical  conception  that  the  embryo  aroee  by  a  folding  process  of 
these  three  layers." 

After  Pander,  Lotze  was  the  next  to  be  occupied  with  the 
*^  Mechanik  der  Gestaltbildung,"  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hauber 
in  a  meritorious  history  of  this  topic.  He  designates  ''unequal 
growth  "  or  ''  unequal  vegetation "  as  the  cause  of  the  changes  of 
place,  which  in  part  only  appear  to  be  shif tings,  out-pocketings, 
invaginations,  or  extensions,  but  in  part  are  actually  such,  being 
Itfought  about  in  this  way  by  mechanical  traction  and  pressure. 

In  very  recent  times  His  has  prosecuted  the  study  of  embryology 
from  the  mechanico-physiological  standpoint  more  intensely  than  all 
his  predecessors,  and  has  also  particularly  emphasised  the  signifi- 
<»noe  of  the  process  of  folding  for  the  formation  of  the  body.  The 
two  principal  writings  of  His  in  this  connection  are:  ''Unter- 
sochungen  Uber  die  erste  Anlage  des  Wirbelthierleibes "  (1868), 
«iid  **  Unsere  Korperform  und  das  physiologische  Problem  ihrer 
Entstehuog  "  (1874).  While  I  refer  for  details  to  the  original  papers, 
I   remark  that,  notwithstanding  manifold  agreements,   I  cannot 
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in  important  points  assent  to  His's  view.  When,  for  example. 
His  (1874,  p.  50)  seeks  to  reduce  the  mechanics  of  form  to  the 
simple  problem  of  the  form-changes  in  an  unequally  stretched 
elastic  plate,  in  my  opinion  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  plate  com- 
posed of  cells,  even  if  it  possess  elastic  properties,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
much  more  complicated  structure,  and  that  the  processes  of  folding 
and  evagination  are  primarily  produced  by  the  energy  <^  the 
growth  of  special  groups  of  cells,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  bendings  and  stretchings  of  elastic  plates.  As 
Pander  has  already  emphatically  stated,  one  is  not  to  imagine  in 
the  folding  processes  a  lifeless  membrane,  but  rather  the  folds  are 
themselves  of  organic  derivation,  called  forth  at  the  proper  place  by 
a  cell-multiplication  at  that  place.  For  this  reason,  too,  Habckel 
in  his  polemic,  "Ziele  und  Wege  der  heutigen  Entwicklungs- 
geschichte,''  has  attacked  this  method  of  treating  embryology, 
introduced  by  His. 

That  the  morphological  differentiation  of  the  animal  body  primarily 
rests  upon  a  process  of  folding  of  epithelial  lamellae,  my  brother  and 
I  have  endeavored,  by  means  of  an  abundant  series  of  observations, 
to  demonstrate  in  a  still  more  exhaustive  manner  than  our  pre- 
decessors. In  our  '^  Studien  zur  Bliittertheorie  **  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  directed  attention  to  the  Coelenterates  as  the  animal  organisms 
in  which  the  principle  of  the  formation  of  folds  is  most  clearly 
shown  throughout  the  whole  organisation,  even  into  details;  and, 
secondly,  we  have  endeavored  to  establish  for  Vertebrates  that 
organs  like  the  body-cavity,  chorda,  and  primitive  segments,  which 
it  was  claimed  arose  by  a  separating  and  splitting  of  cell-layers, 
likewise  come  into  existence  through  the  typical  process  of  foldings 
and  constriction. 

Finally  we  have  endeavored  to  point  out  a  physiological  cause 
for  the  unequal  growth  of  a  cell-membrane,  and  have  found  such  in 
the  Ocelenterates  in  the  unlike  functional  activity  of  its  various 
regions.  Parts  of  a  membrane  will  grow  more  rapidly  and  must 
become  infolded,  when  in  consequence  of  their  position  they  are 
called  upon  to  aocompHsh  more  than  neighboring  regions. 

In  concluding  this  historical  sketch  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  C.  E.  von  Baer,  in  the  general  discussion  of  embryo- 
logical  processes,  was  the  first  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
events  of  morphological  differentiation,  which  take  place  in  the 
beginning  of  development,  and  those  of  histological  differentiation, 
which  occur  later. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  SEGMENTS. 

The  more  one  pursues  the  development  of  Vertebrates  into  later 
stages,  the  more  numerous  become  the  changes  which  simultaneously 
appear  in  the  different  regions  of  the  embryonic  body.  We  cannot 
here  undertake  to  describe  step  by  step  the  processes  which  are 
■siiaultaneously  accomplished,  for  by  that  method  the  presentation 
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would  become  fragmentary  and  the  comprehension  of  the  separate 
processes  would  be  made  more  difficult ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
interest  of  a  didactic  method,  to  select  from  all  the  manifold  pheno- 
mena a  single  process  of  the  development,  and  to  follow  it  up  until 
it  has  come  to  a  preliminary  termination. 

After  the  formation  of  the  middle  germ-layer  two  important 
processes  take  place  in  the  embryonic  fundament.  One  process 
leads  to  a  division  of  the  middle  germ-layers  into  the  two  lateral 
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Tig.  10B.^Aaiphioxn«  tmbryo  with  ftw  pain  9t  pcimitiT*  Mgmnta  ia  vptimX  MotiM,  afu* 

Hatschxk. 
A  Seen  from  the  aide.    B  Seen  from  the  dorsum. 
In  figure  B  are  indicated  the  openings  of  the  caritiee  of  the  primitire  eegmente  into  the 

intestinal  cavity,  which  can  be  seen  by  deeper  focussing.    V,  Anterior,  S^  posterior  end ; 

air,   outer,   ik,    inner,  mk,  middle  germ^Iayer;   dA,  intestinal  caritj;  n,    neural  tube; 

en,  neurenteric  canal;  u$\  first  primitiTe  segment;  «M,  carity  of  primitire  segment; 

ud,  ocelenteron. 

plates  and  into  two  series  of  cuboidal  bodies,  which  are  situated  at 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  chorda,  and  which,  under  an  erroneous 
interpretation,  were  formerly  called  protavertebrce,  but  for  which  one 
should  now  substitute  exclusively  the  more  accurate  name  primitive 
segments  [mesoblastic  somites].  The  other  process,  which  occurs  ac 
about  the  same  time,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  higher  Vertebrates, 
leads  to  the  origin  of  those  cells  from  which  the  sustentative  sub* 
stances  and  the  blood  of  Vertebrates  are  derived. 
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In  this  chapter  we  shall  take  into  consideration  the  formcUion  of 
the  primitive  tegmenta  first  in  the  eggs  of  Amphioxus  and  the 
AmphibiaDS,  and  then  in  those  of  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Mammals. 

In  Amphioxos  the  formation  of  the  primitive  segments  is  more 
nearly  simultaneous  with  the  development  of  the  middle  germ- 
layer  than  in  the  remaining  Vertebrates.  As  soon  as  the  two 
ooelomic  sacs  begin  to  grow  out  from  the  coelenteron  at  the  front  end 
of  the  embryo,  there  begins  a  division  of  them  into  two  rows  of 
small  sacs  lying  one  behind  the  other  (fig.  103  il,  B,  us)y  and  this 
'  division  proceeds  from  in  front  backwards.  Here  again  we  have 
to  do  with  a  process  of  folding,  which 
repeats  itself  many  times  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  wall  of  the  groove-like  ccBlomic 
evagination,  composed  of  cylindrical 
ceUs,  becomes,  at  a  little  distance  from 
its  head-end,  folded  transversely  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  embryo;  this 
fold  grows  from  above  and  from  the 
side  downwards  into  the  body-cavity; 
in  the  same  manner  a  second  trans- 
verse fold  is  soon  formed  on  either 
side  of  the  body  at  a  little  distance 
behind  the  first;  behind  the  second 
a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  at  which  the  em- 
bryonal body  elongates  and  the  fun- 
dament  of    the    middle    germ -layer 

increases  by  the  progress  of  the  evagination  toward  the  blasto- 
poie. 

In  the  embryo  represented  in  fig.  103  five  sacs  may  be  counted  on 
either  side  of  the  body.  The  evagination  is  taking  place  at  the 
region  marked  mk ;  it  advances  still  farther  toward  the  blastopore 
and  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  series  of  primitive  segments,  the 
niuaber  of  which  in  a  larva  only  twenty-four  hours  old  has  already 
increased  to  about  seventeen  pairs.  The  primitive  segments  exhibit 
at  first  an  opening,  by  means  of  which  their  cavities  {ueh)  are  in 
commonication  with  the  intestinal  cavity.  But  these  openings  soon 
begin  to  be  closed  in  succession,  by  their  margins  growing  toward 
each  other  and  then  coalescing;  this  takes  place  in  the  same  sequence 
as  that  in  which  the  detachment  of  the  parts  takes  place,  from  before 


F^.  104.— OroM  Motioa  thxoogh  tli» 
iniddlt  9t  the  body  of  «a  Amphiorm 

'  omteyowith  11  primitJTO  ngniiBU, 
after  Hatbchbk. 

ak,  Cater,  ik,  inner  germ-layer ;  mk^^ 
parietal,  fui;*,  Tiaoeial  lamella  of 
the  middle  germ-layer ;  iw,  primi- 
tire  aegment ;  n,  neural  tube ;  cA, 
chorda ;  /A,  body-caTity ;  dh,  intes- 
tinal caTity. 
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iMickwarda  At  the  same  time  the  primitive  segments  (fig.  104) 
graduaUy  spread  out  both  dorsally  and  ventrally,  ^hile  their  cells 
increase  in  number  and  become  altered  in  form.  They  grow  upward 
more  and  more  at  the  side  of  the  neural  tube,  which  has  meanwhile 
detached  itself  completely  from  its  matrix,  the  outer  germ-layer. 


A 


mJb' 
Ik 


t?a» 


Fif .  lOfr— Two  eroM  Mctions  through  a  Triton  ombrja 

At  CroM  Motion  throogh  the  region  of  the  tmnk  in  which  the  neural  tube  ii  not  yet  closed  an 

the  primitive  tegmenta  begin  to  be  oonatricted  off  from  the  lateral  platee. 
Bt  Cron  eeetion  through  the  region  of  the  trunk  in  which  the  neural  tube  is  cloeed  and  the 

primitire  aegmente  hare  been  formed. 
inf,  Medullaiy  folda ;  i»p,  medullary  plate ;  «,  neural  tube ;  ch,  chorda ;  ak,  outer,  ik,  inner 

germ-li^er ;  ml:',  pi^etal,  mUc",  viMeral  middle  layer ;  dk,  intestinal  oatity ;  Ik,  body-carity 

uakf  oa^ty  of  primitire  segment ;  cb,  yolk-oells. 

Toward  the  ventral  side  they  insert  themselves  between  the  secondary 
intestine  and  the  outer  germ-layer. 

Finally,  it  might  be  further  mentioned  here  that  at  a  still  later 
stage,  as  is  to  be  seen  on  the  right  side  of  fig.  104,  the  dorsal  portions 
of  the  primitive  segment  are  constricted  off  from  the  ventral.  The 
former    lose    their  lumina  and  furnish    the    transversely    striped 
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musculatare  of  the  body,  but  from  the  cavities  of  the  latter  originates 
the  real  unsegmented  body-cavity,  since  the  partitions  which  at 
first  separate  them  become  thinner,  break  through,  and  finally 
disappear. 

Similar  prooeases  take  place  in  a  somewhat  modified  manner  in  the 
tase  of  the  remaining  Vertebrates. 

In  the  Tritons  the  middle  germ-layer  (fig.  105  A)  becomes 
thickened  on  both  sides  of  the  chorda  (ch)  and  of  the  fundament  of 
the  central  nervous  system  (n),  which  is  not  yet  closed  into  a  tube, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  appears  a  cavity  {uah)  in  its  thickened 
part,  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  visceral  and  parietal  lamellao. 
The  thickening  is  not  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  layers  of  cells,  but  simply  by  the  fact  that  the  cells 
increase  in  height  and  grow  out  into  long  cylinders,  which  are 
arranged  around  the  cavity  like  an  epithelium.  We  distinguish 
these  thickened  parts  of  the  middle  germ-layer,  which  lie  on  either 
side  of  the  chorda  and  the  nervous  system,  as  the  primUive-aegmerU 
plakt,  from  the  lateral  parts,  or  the  lateral  plates.  In  the  territory 
of  the  latter  the  cells  are  lower,  and  ordinarily  there  is  no  distinctly 
marked  cavity  between  visceral  and  parietal  layer. 

Whereas  in  Amphiozus  the  process  of  forming  somites  extends 
itself  over  the  whole  of  the  middle  germ-layer,  in  the  case  of  the 
Amphibians,  and  likewise  all  the  re- 
maining Vertebrates,  it  affects  only 
the  part  which  is  next  to  the  chorda 
and  the  neural  tube,  leaving  the  lateral 
plates,  on  the  contrary,  imtouched. 
The  segmentation  begins  at  the  head- 
end, and  proceeds  slowly  toward  the 
blastopore;  it  is  accomplished  by  fold- 
ing and  constricting  off.  The  epithelial 
lamella  next  to  the  neural  tube  and  rif.  los.— nrntai  iMtiMi  tiuMfh 
the  chorda,  being  composed  of  cyhn-  with  fuij  d«Td«ped  priadtiw  ■•§- 
drical  cells,   is  raised   up   into  small        meati. 

^i*         «*i_  j.jr     One  wes  on  both  lidM  of  the  chorda 

transverse  folds,  which,  separated  from        ^^^  ^^e  primiUve  .egmento  («> 
each  other  by  intervals  of  uniform  size,        with  their  oaritiee  (««*). 
grow  into  the  cavity  of  the  primitive- 

s^moit  plate,  and  give  rise  to  small  sacs  lying  one  behind  the  other 
(fig.  106). 

Soon  afterwards  each  little  sac  is  constricted  off  from  the  lateral 
plates  (fig.  105  4  and  B).     Consequently  one  now  meets,  both  in 
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transverse  and  frontal  sections  at  the  right  and  left  of  chorda 
and  neural  tube,  cubical  sacs  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of 
cylindrical  cells ;  these  sacs  are  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  fissure^ 
like  space,  and  they  enclose  a  small  cavity  (the  primitiveHsegxnent 
cavity),  which  is  a  derivative  of  the  body-cavity.  From  the  front 
layer  of  the  fold  is  produced  the  posterior  wall  of  the  newly  formed 
segment,  from  its  posterior  layer  the  front  wall  of  the  remnant  of 
the  primitive-segment  plate,  or  of  the  sac  which  is  next  to  be  con- 
stricted off. 

Of  the  Vertebrates  which  are  developed  out  of  meroblastic  eggs,  the 
Selachians  appear  to  exhibit  most  clearly  the  original  mode  of  the 
formation  of  primitive  segments.  A  distinct  body-cavity  is  formed  on 
either  side  of  the  trunk  by  the  separation  of  the  parietal  and  visceral 
lamelln  of  the  middle  germ-layer  (fig.  110).  The  dorsal  portion  of 
the  cavity,  which  flanks  the  neural  tube,  acquires  thickened  walls 
(mp),  and  corresponds  to  the  part  previously  designated  as  the 
primitive-segment  plate,  which  at  the  same  time  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  body-cavity  begins  to  be  divided  into  primitive  segments. 
In  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  a  series  of  transverse  lines  of 
separation  become  visible  (fig.  195  mp^),  the  number  of  which  is 
continually  increased  toward  the  hind  end  of  the  body.  For  a 
long  time  the  cavities  of  the  primitive  segments,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  these  transverse  furrows,  remain  in 
communication  ventrally  with  the  common  body-cavity  by  means 
of  narrow  openings.  One  may  therefore  describe  this  state  of 
affairs  by  saying  that  the  body-cavity  is  provided  toward  the  back 
of  the  embryo  with  a  series  of  small  sac-like  evaginations,  which  lie 
dose  together  one  after  the  other.  Afterwards  the  primitive  seg- 
ments are  entirely  constricted  off  from  the  body-cavity,  and  then 
their  thickened  walls  come  into  close  contact,  and  thus  cause  the 
disappearance  of  the  cavities  of  the  segments  (fig.  Ill  mp). 

Whereas  in  the  Selachians  it  is  still  evident  that  the  formation  of 
the  primitive  segments  depends  upon  folding  and  constricting  off,  the 
process  is  obscured  even  to  obliteration  in  the  case  of  Beptiles,  Birds, 
and  Mammals ;  this  is  referable  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
lamellie  of  the  middle  germ-layer  remain  for  a  long  time  firmly 
pressed  together,  only  subsequently  beginning  to  separate,  and  that 
they  are  composed  of  several  layers  of  smaU  cells.  The  prooeas  of 
^aiding  €tnd  constricting  off  appears  here  as  a  spiLiUing  up  of  a  solid 
cMploits  into  smaU  otMeal  blocks. 

The  part  of  the  middle  germ-layer  that  is  next  to  the  chorda  and 
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neural  tube  appears  in  a  cross  section  of  a  Chick  embryo  (fig.  107) 
as  a  compact  mass  {Pv)  consisting  of  many  superposed  small  cells^ 
which,  as  far  as  it  is  not  divided  up  into  separate  blocks,  is  designated 
as  primitive-segment    plate 
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or  protovertebral  plate.  In 
fig.  107  it  is  still  connected 
at  the  side  by  means  of  a 
thin  isthmus  of  cells  with 
the  lateral  plates,  in  whose 
territory  the  middle  germ- 
layers  are  thinner  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a 
fissure. 

In  observing  the  blasto- 
germ  from  the  s\u*face  the 
region  of  the  primitive-seg- 
ment plates,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  posterior  part  of  a 
nine-days-old  Eabbit  embryo 
{fig.  1 08),  appears  darker  thi^n 
the  region  of  the  lateral  plate; 
so  that  the  two  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other ; 
one  is  stem-zone  (Hz),  the 
other  parietal  zone  {pz). 

The  development  of  the 
primitive  segments  is  ob- 
serTable*in  the  Chick  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  day 
of  incubation,  in  the  Rabbit 
at  about  the  eighth  day. 
Clear  transverse  streaks  ap- 
pear in  the  stem-zone  at 
some  distance  from  the  primi- 
tive streak,  about  in  the 
middle   of    the     embryonic 

fundament,  both  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  chorda  and  neural 
tube  (fig.  108).  They  correspond  to  transverse  fissures,  by  means 
of  which  the  primitive-segment  plates  are  divided  into  the  small 
and  8olid  cubical  primitive  segments  (uw)»  In  the  nine-days-old 
Kabbit  embryo  represented  in  fig.  108  these  plates  are  resolved  in 
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front  into  eight  pairs  of  primitive  segments  (uw),  whereas  in  the 
hind  end  of  the  embryonic  area  thej  still  have  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuous   mass   of   cells,    the 
«  ;  stem-zone  («to),  which  in  sur- 

face-views   appears     darker 
than  its  surroundings. 

In  a  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced stage  the  primitive 
segment,  which  probably  se* 
cretes  at  the  same  time  fluid, 
develops  in  its  interior,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Amphibia 
and  Selachii,  a  cavity,  around 
which  the  cells  group  them- 
selves in  a  radial  manner. 
This  cavity,  too,  is  at  first  in 
communication  laterally  with 
the  fissure  of  the  body-cavity, 
until  the  primitive  segment 
has  been  fully  constricted 
off. 

In  Vertebrates,  besides  the 
trunk-region,  a  part  of  the 
head-region  of  the  embryo  is 
also  affected  by  this  process 
of  segmentation  which  we 
have  been  considering.  We 
must  therefore  speak  in  the 
one  case  of  head-segments, 
and  in  the  other  of  trunk- 
segments.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  the  head-segments  have 
been  made  out  (by  Balfour, 
MiLNES  Marshall,  and  van 
Wuhe)  most  accurately  for 
the  Selachians.  In  this  in- 
stance there  are  nine  pairs  of  hoUow  head-segments.  In  the  higher 
Vertebrates  such  segments  although  fewer  in  number,  have  also 
been  described ;  however,  the  less  sharply  differentiated  structures 
of  the  latter  demand  still  further  investigation. 


Fif .  10S.~R«bUt  tmbryo  of  th*  aiath  4aj,  Mtn 
from  th«  donal  aida,  aft«r  KdLUKBR.  ICagnifled 
21  diameton. 

The  stem-ione  («(x)  and  th«  parietal  sons  (pt)  are 
to  be  diaUngaished.  In  the  fonner  8  pain  of 
primitive Mginenta  haTebeen  eatahliahed  at  the 
side  of  the  chorda  and  neural  tube. 

ap,  Area  peUucida ;  rf,  medullarjr  grooTe ;  vh,  fore 
brain ;  ab,  eye-vMicle  ;  mh,  mid  brain ;  hh,  hind 
brain ;  «ie,  primitive  segment ;  itz,  etem-sone ; 
pZy  parietal  sone ;  h,  heart ;  ph,  pericardial  part 
of  the  bodj-caritj ;  v4,  margin  of  the  entrance  to 
the  head-gut  (rondere  Darmp/oiie),  eeen  throogh 
the  overlying  ttnictaree ;  cf,  amniotic  fold ;  vo, 
vena  omphaloroesenterica. 
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S^t,  in  any  event,  the  accurate  study  of  the  earliest  embryonic 
fi^mentation  of  the  body  into  a  large  number  of  metamei^es  yields 
this  result  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  general  morphology  of 
the  Vertebrate  body,  that  the  head  not  U$$  than  the  trunk  represents 
^  ^^gmenied  portion  of  the  body  and  hoe  in  no  wise  been  produced 
from  a  single  primitive  segment. 

Summary. 
1.  In  Vertebrates   the   middle   germ-layers    immediately    after 
their  ongin  are  dififerentiated  into  several  fundaments  by  processes 
d  folding  and  constricting  off. 

^.  The  process  of  differentiation  in  the  middle  germ-layer  exhibits 
two  modifications. 

(a)  In  Amphioxus  the  middle  germ-layers  are,  at  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance,  completely  separated  into  primitive- 
segments  lying  one  behind  the  other. 
It  IS  only  later  that  each  primitive  segment  is  divided  into  & 
dorsal  portion  (the  real  primitive  segment)  and  a  ventral 
portion. 
The  dorsal  portion,  or  primitive  segment  proper,  furnishes  the* 

transversely  striped  musculature  of  the  trunk. 
^e  ventral  segments  form  the  body-cavity,  which  is  at  first 
segmented,  but  afterwards  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
partitions  becomes  a  single  cavity. 
(b)  In    all  other  Vertebrates  the  'fundaments  of  the  middle 
germ-layers  are  divided  first  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral 
region — ^into  the  primitive-segment  plates  and  the  lateral 
plates. 
'^e  hteral  plate  remains  unsegmented«    The  body-cavity,  which 
becomes  visible  in  it  by  sepiuration  of  the  parietal  and 
the  visceral  lamellae  of  the  middle  layer,  is  from  tho 
beginning  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  single  space. 
The  primUive-^gment  plate  alone  is  divided  into  successive 
primitive  segments. 
3.  The  segmentation  of  the  middle  germ-layers  also  extends  over 
the  future  head-region  of  the  embryo.    One  therefore  distinguishes — 

(a)  ffead^segments,  the  number  of  which  amounts  to  nine ; 

(b)  Trunk-segments,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly  being 

increased  during  the  development  of  the  posterior  trunk- 
region. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONNECTIVE  SUBSTANCE  AND  BLOOD. 
{THE  MESENCHYME-THEORY.) 

"With  the  question  of  the  origin  of  connective  or  mechanically  sus- 
tentative  suhstance  and  blood  we  enter  a  very  difficult  field,  the 
cultivation  of  which  has  now  been  taken  in  hand  successfully  by  many 
persons.  Here  also  we  shall  acquaint  ourselves  with  a  simple  case 
from  the  development  of  Invertebrates,  before  we  begin  with  the 
<x)nditions  in  Vertebrates,  which  are  more  difficult  to  comprehend. 

In  Coelenterates  and  Echinoderms  there  is  developed  between  the 
germ-layers,  which  are  composed  of  epithelial  cells,  a  sustentative 
tissue.     It  consists  of  a  homogeneous  jelly,  in  which  are  scattered  a 


Tig.  108.— Two  itagM  of  dcvelopmaat  of  SoloUrarU  tataloia,  in  optioal  Mcfion  (after  Sblkxka), 
from  Balfour. 

At  BlMtoapbere^tage  at  the  end  of  cleavage. 

Bf  Oaatrula**ta|e. 

mr,  Mioropyle ;  ./t,  chorion ;  <.c,  aegmentation-caTlty,  in  which  felatlnoui  enbstance  ia  early 
■ecreted  as  a  gelatinous  core;  62,  blastodenn ;  ep,  outer,  Ajr,  inner  germ-laTear;,  97U, 
amoeboid  cells  arising  from  the  inner  germ-lajer ;  a.e,  coelenteron  (archenteron). 

few  isolated  spheroidal  or  stellate  cells,  which  are  capable  of  changing 
position  by  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  motion.  It  is  usually  developed 
very  early ;  in  the  Echinoderms,  for  example,  as  early  as  the  blastula- 
stage  {^g.  109). 

Into  the  cavity  of  the  blastula  (^1)  a  homogeneous  soft  substance,  the 
jelly-oore  («.c),  is  secreted  by  the  epithelial  cells.  Into  this  jelly  there 
migrate  from  the  epithelium,  and  indeed  from  the  particular  region 
which  at  the  time  of  gastrnlation  is  infolded  (fig.   109  B)  as  the 
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iBDer  germ-layer  (Ay),  numerous  cells  {ms),  which  loose  their  epi- 
thelial character^  and  send  out  processes  in  the  manner  of  Ijmph- 
corpusdes.  They  soon  distribute  themselves  as  migratory  cells 
everywhere  in  the  jelly. 

In  the  gastmla -stage  and  subsequently,  the  cell-containing  jelly 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  germ-layers  represents  a  third  sheet, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  histologically,  and,  according 
to  the  definition  previously  given,  cannot  be  designated  as  a  middle 
germ-layer;  for  by  that  definition  we  understand  the  term  to  be 
timited  to  a  sheet  of  embryonic  cells,  having  an  epithelial  arrange- 
ment and  bounding  a  surface.  The  jelly-like  sheet  is  a  product  of 
the  germrlayerBy  which  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  name 
vMBtfuJiyme  or  intermBdiaU  layer  (Zwischenblatt). 

Once  formed,  the  mesenchyme  continues  to  grow  as  an  independent 
tissue,  in  that  the  cells  which  at  first  migrated  into  the  jelly  at  a 
definite  stage  of  development,  to  which  one  may  give  the  name 
fMttnxhyme-germ^  continue  to  increase  uninterruptedly  by  means  of 
cell-division.  In  its  growth  it  penetrates  into  all  the  interstices 
which  arise  when  the  germ-layers,  as  happens  in  many  Ccelenterates, 
produce  the  most  complicated  structures  by  the  formation  of  folds  and 
evaginations ;  it  furnishes  everywhere  a  support  for  the  epithelial 
layers  which  repose  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  mesen- 
chjine-cells  can  alter  their  original  histological  character  as  simple 
trophic  or  nutritive  cells  of  the  intermediate  substance.  Thus  here 
and  there  they  differentiate  contractile  substance  at  their  surface, 
and  become,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Ctenophoree  and  Echinoderms,  smooth 
musde^ells,  the  ends  terminating  either  in  one  fine  point,  or 
dividing  themselves  into  several  processes,  as  is  more  frequently  the 
esse  with  Invertebrates. 

In  Vertebrates  also,  after  the  two  primary  germ-layers  have  arisen, 
a  process  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  considered  appears  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  and  blood,  two  tissues 
which  correspond  morphologically  and  physiologically  to  the  mesen- 
diyme  of  Invertebrates. 

In  the  first  two  editions  of  the  ''  Lehrbuch  "  I  set  forth  that  the 
whole  mesonchyme-question  in  the  Vertebrates  was  still  in  a  nascent 
condition,  that  the  account  therefore  presented  nothing  final,  but 
bore  in  many  respects  the  cka/rcyder  of  the  proviaional.  Since  that 
time  an  essential  advance  has  been  made  in  this  field.  Thanks  to 
the  investigations  of  Hatsohxk  and  Rabl,  of  RI^ckert,  Zieoler,  and 
VAN  WuHE,  we  have  acquired  more  accurate  explanations  concerning 
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the  origin  of  the  connective  substances ;  the  question  of  the  origiD 
of  the  TEScular  endothelium  and  of  the  blood,  on  the  contraryy  is 
one  that  is  less  cleared  up.  This  detennines  me  to  treat  the  two 
questions  separately  in  the  following  account. 

A.    The  Origin  of  the  ConneotiTe  Tiunes. 

Selachian  embryos  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable  objects  on 
which  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  connective  substances.  Here  the 
middle  germ-layer  serves  as  the  matrix  for  the  mesenchymatic  tissue. 
At  the  time  when  the  primitive  segment  is  still  connected  below  with 

/    the  lateral  plates,  and  when  the  body-cavity  is  visible  in  the  latter,. 

'j  there  appears  a  cell-growth  at  the  lower  border  of  each  primitive 
segment  on  the  side  which  is  directed  toward  the  chorda.  It  is  ordi- 
narily designated  as  ecUrotome,  It  contains  at  first  a  small  evagi- 
nation  of  the  body-cavity  (fig.  258  A  sk).  At  the  restricted  place 
designated,  which  is  marked  off  from  its  surroundings,  and  which 
recurs  on  each  primitive  segment,  cells  in  large  numbers  (fig.  11(> 
ik)  individually  detach  themselves  from  the  epithelial  layer,  remove 
by  active  migration  from  their  place  of  origin,  like  the  mesen- 
chymatic cells  of  Invertebrates,  and  distribute  themselves  in  the 
space  which  is  limited  on  the  one  side  by  the  inner  wall  (mp) 
of  the  primitive  segment,  and  on  the  other  by  the  chorda  (cA) 
and  the  neural  tube  (nr). 

At  the  time  of  their  appearance  the  amoeboid  cells  are  separated 
by  only  a  small  amount  of  inter-cellular  substance:  they  increase 
rapidly  in  number,  and  thereby  soon  crowd  chorda,  neural  tube,  and 
primitive  segment  farther  apart  (fig.  111).  The  segmental  arrange- 
ment which  the  growths  exhibit  at  their  fiirst  appearance  (fig.  195  Vr} 
very  early  ceases  to  exist,  since  by  their  extension  they  become  fused 
together  into  a  continuous  sheet. 

The  mesenchyme,  which  thus  grows  forth  out  of  the  middle  germ- 
layer  on  both  sides  of  the  chorda,  furnishes  the  faundeUian  far  the 
whole  aasial  skeleUm;  it  produces  the  skeletogenoos  tissue  by  the 
growing  toward  each  other  and  the  fusioi;!  of  the  masses  which  are 
formed  on  the  right  and  left  sides.  As  fig.  Ill  shows,  the  mesen- 
chyme ($k)  grows  around  the  chorda  (cA)  both  dorsally  and  ventrally, 
and  envelops  it  with  a  connective-tissue  sheath,  which  is  continually 
becoming  thicker.  In  the  same  manner  it  encloses  the  neural  tube 
{nr)  and  forms  the  membrana  reuniens  superior  of  the  older  embryo- 
legists,  the  foundation  out  of  which  subsequently  the  connective- 
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tissae  envelopes  of  the  neural  tube  and  the  vertebral  arches  with 
their  ligaments  are  differentiated. 

Conditions  similar  to  those  of  Selachians  are  also  to  be  observed. 


Kg.  110. 


Pig.  111. 


Tig«.  110  ud  Ul.— Diagrmiu  of  eroM  Motiaat  tfazoofh  yoiuffer  and  older  Bolaohiftn  ombryoo 
to  JDoftnto  the  dorolopmoiit  of  tho  prinoipol  produott  of  tho  middlo  germ-Uyer.  After  van 
WiJBE,  with  oome  changes. 

lig.  lUk—Oioai  aeotioii  throng  the  region  of  the  prooophroo  of  an  embrjo,  in  whioh  tho 
inyetnaei  (wy)  are  in  proooio  of  being  oonabrietod  off. 

lig.  111.— <hooa  oietion  throogh  a  ■emewhat  older  embryo,  in  whioh  the  myotemea  hare  jugt 


mr,  Neoiml  tube ;  eh,  chorda ;  ao,  aorta ;  teh,  eabnotochordal  rod ;  mp,  nraaole-plate  of  the 
primitiTo  eegment ;  w.  zone  of  growth,  at  which  the  moacle-pUto  bends  orer  into  the  oatia> 
plate  (cp) ;  vb,  portion  connecting  the  primitiTe  aegment  with  the  [walls  of  the]  body-caTitj» 
oat  of  which  are  dsTelopod,  among  other  things,  the  meaonephrio  tubules  uk  (fig.  Ill) ; 
«i,  skdetogenoos  tissue,  which  arises  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  median  wAl  of  the  oon- 
neeting  portion  (r6);  vn,  pronephros ;  ^nk\  parietal,  mJI^,  Tisoexal  middle  layer,  from  the 
walls  of  which  mewnchyme  is  developed ;  {A,  body-cavity  ;  ik,  entoderm ;  h,  cavity  of  the 
primitive  segment ;  «ir,  mesonephri^  tubule^  arisen  from  the  connecting  portion  vb  of  the 
disgrsm  110;  uk\  place  where  th^mesonephrio  tubule  has  detached  itself  from  th^  primitive 
segment ;  uff,  mesonephric  duct,  with  which  the  mesonephric  tubule  has  united  on  the  left 
dde ;  <r,  union  of  the  mesonephric  tubule  with  the  body-cavity  (nephridial  funnel) ;  »iet\ 
flui',  mesenchyme,  which  has  arisen  fkom  the  parietal  and  visceral  lamella  of  the  middle 
layer  respectively. 

although  less  distinctly,  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals;  they 
have  been  described  by  Remak,  Kolliker,  and  others,  and  have  been 
brought  into  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  vertebral  column. 
The  primitive  segments,  which  are  at  first  solid,  soon  acquire  a 
smaU  cavity  (fig.  116),  around  which  the  cells  are  arranged  into  a 
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continuous  epithelium.  Then  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  primitive 
segment  lying  at  its  lower  and  median  angle  begins  to  grow  wiUi 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  to  furnish  a  mass  of  embryonic  cotinective 
tissue,  which  spreads  itself  around  the  chorda  and  neural  tube  in  the 
manner  previously  described.  The  dorsal  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
primitrve  segment  (fig.  116  m«),  which  subsequently  loses  its  cavity, 
are  not  involved  in  this  growth ;  out  of  them  arise  principally  the 
fundaments  of  the  trunk -musculature.  This  part  is  consequently 
now  distinguished  as  muscU-plate  {ms). 

Mesenchyme  arises  from  three  other  places  of  the  middle  germ- 
layer  besides  the  primitive  segments — from  the  visceral  lamella,  from 
the  parietal  lamella,  and  finally  from  that  wall  of  the  primitive 
segment  which  is  turned  toward  the  epidermis  and  has  been  given 
by  Rabl  the  name  cuti9-plate.  Here  also  the  conditions  are  best 
followed  in  Selachii. 

Individual  cells  migrate  out  from  the  visceral  lamella  (Darm- 
faserblatt),  which  in  early  stages  is  composed  partly  of  cubical,, 
partly  of  cylindrical  cells  (fig.  110  mk^),  and  distribute  themselves 
upon  the  surface  of  the  entodermic  layer ;  they  are  found  at  places 
where  no  trace  of  a  vessel  is  observable.  Tliey  furnish  the 
mesenchyma  of  the  intestinal  wall,  which  is  ever  becoming  more 
abundant,  and  which  is  subsequently  converted  partly  into  connective 
tissue,  partly  into  the  smooth  muscle-cells  of  the  tunica  musculans 
i^g.  Ill  mea^. 

A  similar  process  is  repeated  in  the  parietal  lamella  (Haut- 
faserblatt).  Emigrating  cells  produce  between  the  epithelium  of 
the  body-cavity  and  that  of  the  epidermis  an  intermediate  layer  of 
mesenchyme-cells  (&g.  110  7rhk\  fig.  Ill  mes^). 

An  important  region  for  the  production  of  connective  tissue  is, 
finally,  the  cutis-plate,  i.e.,  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  original  primi- 
tive segment  which  is  in  contact  with  the  epidermis  (fig.  110  cp). 
The  process  occurs  here  later  than  at  the  other  places  mentioned, 
and  begins  with  an  active  cell-growth,  which  graduaUy  leads  to  a 
complete  disintegration  of  the  epithelial  lamella.  ''  The  disintegra- 
tion,'' as  Rabl  remarks,  *'  proceeds  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cells, 
which  hitherto  exhibited  an  epithelial'  character,  separate  them- 
selves from  one  another,  and  thereby  lose  their  epithelial  character.'* 
It  is  probably  from  this  part  of  the  mesenchyme  that  the  cerium  is 
derived. 

That  the  mesenchyme-cells  scattered  between  the  epithelial  lam- 
elln  are  capable  of  executing  extensive  migrations,  after  the  fashion 
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of  migratory  cells,  is  perhaps  best  shown  in  the  investigation  of 
transparent  embryos  of  Bony  Fishes.  '*  One  sees  distinctly,"  thus 
Wenkebach  describes  it,  '^how  the  cells  by  means  of  amoeboid 
motions,  and  of  sometimes  extraordinarily  long  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses, move  themselves  about  independently  in  the  body  of  the  em- 
biTo  and  upon  the  yolk,  which  is  not  yet  clothed  with  hypoblast, 
and  creep  toward  definite  places,  as  if  they  acted  voluntarily  and 
eonsdonsly."  By  virtue  of  this  peculiarity,  the  mesenchyme-cells 
actively  penetrate  into  all  larger  and  smaller  fissures  which  exist 
between  the  germ-layers  and  the  fundaments  of  organs  which  have* 
ansen  from  them.  Everywhere  they  form  a  filling  and  connecting 
mass  between  these  structures,  which  afterwards  acquires  a  still 
greater  importance  as  the  bearer  of  blood-  and  lymph-courses  as  well 
as  nerves. 

In  comparison  with  the  earlier  editions  of  the  "  Lebrbucb,**  I  have  here 
given  an  essentially  different  presentation  of  the  development  of  the  mesen- 
chyme. Formerly,  supported  by  the  investigations  of  His,  Waldbybb,  Koll- 
MA59,  and  others  on  meroblastic  eggs,  I  tbougbt  it  necessaiy  to  refer  tbe 
chief  somrce  of  tbe  mesenchyme  to  a  limited  territory  of  tbe  germ,  to  tbe  area 
opaca,  and  made  the  cell-material  arise  by  delamination  from  tbe  entodermic 
layer,  especially  from  tbe  yolk-wall.  Bat  now  I  assume  a  manifold  origin  from 
TarioQs  regions  of  tbe  middle  germ-layer.  Tbos  I  come  back  again  to  an  in- 
terpretation which  I  had  already  propoandedas  probable  in  "  Die  Coelomtbeorie  '* 
(p.  80)  and  "  Die  Entwickelong  des  nuttleren  Keimblattes  *'  (p.  122),— to  tbe 
inteipretation,  namely,  tbat  mesenchyme-germs  in  Vertebrates  are  perhaps 
formed  by  an  emigration  of  cells  at  several  distinct  places  at  the  same  time. 
Whether  this  or  tbat  be  tbe  real  mode,  the  essence  of  tbe  mesencbyma-tbeory 
is  not  thereby  affected,  for  tbe  essential  part  of  tbat  theory  consists  in  this,, 
that  it  establishes  in  tbe  earliest  development  of  tissue  a  contrast  between 
the  epithelial  germ-layers  and  a  packing  tissue,  produced  by  a  dissolution  of 
the  epithelial  continuity,  which  spreads  itself  out  between  tbe  germ-layers,, 
and  soon  appears  as  an  independent  structure. 

Indeed,  vith  this  theory  as  a  basis,  it  would  not  be  surprising  If  the  pro- 
dtit^tfnrf muenchy matte  titnte  theuld  not  be  limited  timply  to  the  middle  germ- 
lajier,  md  if  the  entoderm  hy  the  eontrihutum  of  cell-nuiterial  tJunUd participate 
in  Ut  formation. 

B.  The  Origin  of  the  TasovlarEndoihelia  and  the  Blood. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  tissues  represented  in  the  above 
heading  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  the  realm  of  comparative 
embryology.  The  very  investigators  who  have  endeavored  most 
recently  and  with  the  most  reliable  methods  to  elucidate  this  matter 
do  not  hesitate  to  emphasise  the  uncertainty  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  conditions  presented  to  them.  Even  the  lowest  Vertebrate, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  greater  simplicity  of  its  structure,  and 
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by  the  greater  ease  with  which  all  its  proceraes  of  development  are 
understood,  has  failed  us  in  this  question.  For  Hatschek,  who 
knows  the  development  of  Amphiozus  better  than  any  one  else,  de- 
signates the  blood-vessels  as  the  only  system  of  organs  concemiug 
which  he  was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding. 

Ck>nsequently  in  the  field  now  to  be  examined  there  are  many 
views  and  oheervations  which  in  part  stand  in  the  most  direct 
Antagonism  to  each  other.  To  give  a  comprehensive  review  of  them 
is  not  possible  without  the  greatest  fulness,  which  would  be  contrary 
to  the  plan  of  this  Text-book;  I  therefore  limit  myself,  first,  to 
giving  a  survey  of  the  various  possibilities  by  which  the  origin  of 
the  vessels  and  the  blood  might  take  place,  and,  secondly,  to  present- 
ing a  series  of  observations  which  have  been  made  on  Selachians, 
Birds,  and  Mammals;  still  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
much  remains  doubtful  here,  and  that  coming  years  may  bring  about 
many  a  change  in  our  interpretations. 

According  to  one  view,  the  vascular  cavities  are  developed  out  of 
£ssure-like  spaces  between  the  germ-layers  which  remain  unoccupied  at 
the  time  the  fundament  of  the  mesenchyme  is  produced.  These  cavities 
acquire  a  boimdary  in  this  way :  the  neighboring  mesenchyme-cells 
begin  to  penetrate  into  them,  and  then  unite  into  a  vascular  endo- 
thelium. ''  The  system  of  blood-vessels  and  that  of  lymphatic  vessels,"' 
observes  Zieqler,  '^  are  produced  in  their  first  fundaments  from 
remnants  of  the  primary  body-cavity  (the  space  between  the  primary 
germ-layers),  which  at  the  general  distribution  of  the  formative 
tissue  (mesenchyma)  remain  behind  as  vessels,  lacun»,  or  interstices, 
and  are  enclosed  by  that  tissue  and  incorporated  in  it."  The  formed 
elements  [corpuscles]  arise  at  separate  places  in  the  blood-courses 
by  the  growth  and  detachment  of  mesenchymatic  cells. 

According  to  another  view,  the  vessels  are  constructed  in  this 
manner :  cells  in  the  mesenchymatic  tissue  arrange  themselves  in 
rows,  and  these  cell-cords  become  hollowed  out;  thereby  the  more 
superficial  cells  furnish  the  endothelial  wall,  whereas  the  remaining 
<3ells  become  blood-corpusdes.  The  blood-vessels  are  therefore  nothing 
•else  than  cavities  which  have  been  secondarily  produced  in  the 
mesenchymatic  tissues  by  means  of  their  own  cells.  Both  views 
agree  in  this,  that  they  cause  the  group  of  sustentative  substances 
to  be  brought  into  genetic  connection  with  the  blood,  and  the  latter 
to  figure  as  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  mesenchyma. 

Moreover,  both  views  may  present  variations  in  the  details, 
4icoording  as  they  ascribe  to  the  mesenchyme  a  difierent  origin  and 
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make  it  arise  either  out  of  the  middle  germ-layer  alone,  or  out  of 
the  entoblast  alone,  or  hy  the  migration  of  cells  out  of  both  layers 
and  their  union  into  a  single  fundament.  Still  other  variations 
result  from  the  first  fundament  of  the  blood-course  being  some- 
times referred  to  a  limited  territory  of  the  germ,  sometimes  to  several 
places.  Thus,  for  the  meroblastic  eggs  of  Birds,  the  area  opaca  is 
designated  by  some  observers  as  the  place  where  vessels  and  blood 
are  first  formed.  From  here  they  grow  out  as  it  were  at  first  into  the 
embryonic  body  proper.  The  opposite  is  reported  of  Bony  Fishes,  in 
which  the  first  vessels,  heart,  aorta,  caudal  veins,  and  sub-intestinal 
veins,  together  with  blood-corpuscles,  arise  earliest  in  the  embryonic 
body  itself,  whereas  they  appear  on  the  yolk  only  subsequently. 
Finally,  for  the  Selachians  a  local  origin  of  the  vessels  is  maintained 
both  for  the  area  opaca  and  also  for  the  embryonic  body  in  the 
restricted  sense. 

In  opposition  to  the  two  views  hitherto  presented,  a  third  view 
asBomes  a  separate  origin  for  the  connective  substances  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  the  vascular  endothelium  and  the  blood  on  the  other. 
Whereas  the  former  are  produced  by  the  emigration  of  cells  from  the 
middle  germ-layer,  the  vascular  endothelium  is  maintained  to  arise 
from  cells  of  the  entoblast.  It  is  held  that  an  endothelial  sac  is 
formed  (perhaps  by  constriction)  as  an  independent  fundament, 
which  by  budding  gives  rise  to  the  whole  vascular  system. 

After  this  brief  survey  of  the  various  possibilities  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  blood-course,  I  turn  to  a  description  of  certain  con- 
ditions, concerning  the  signification  of  which  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  views  aro  also  often  very  divergent. 

The  area  opaca  of  the  meroblastic  egga  of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and 
Birds  has  always  played  an  important  r61e  in  the  literature  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  blood.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency 
with  which  it  has  been  investigated,  the  researches  concerning  it 
camiot  be  regarded  as  concluded.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that^  I 
beg  the  reader  to  judge  what  follows. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chick,  on  which  especially  we  shall  base  our 
aoooimt,  the  opaque  area  is  composed  of  only  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers  at  the  time  when  the  middle  germ-layer  begins  to  be  formed 
from  the  region  of  the  blastopore  by  the  production  of  folds. 

The  outer  germ-layer,  as  has  already  been  described  in  Chapter  Y., 
has  in  general  a  simple  structure,  since  it  is  composed  of  a  single 
layer  of  small  cubical  cells.  The  inner  germ-layer  (fig.  56  ik  and 
£g.  112),  on  the  contrary,  alters  its  condition  the  more  we  approach 
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the  margin  of  the  disc.  In  the  area  pellncida  and  in  the  immediately 
surrounding  parts  it  appears  as  a  single  layer  of  greatly  flattened 
cells,  and  is  separated  from  the  yolk-floor  hy  a  cavity  filled  with  an 
albuminous  fluid ;  in  the  opaque  area  it  reposes  directly  upon  the 
yolk ;  its  cells  here  become  higher,  cubical,  or  polygonal,  and  finally 
it  terminates  with  a  greatly  thickened  marginal  zone,  the  previously 
mentioned  yolk- wall  (dw).  This  is  the  important  region  of  the  g^rm 
with  which  we  now  have  especially  to  deal. 

The  yolk-wall  consists  in  the  Chick  partly  of  embryonic  oells^ 
which  are  separable    from    one  another,   partly  of  yolk-material 

in  which  are  enclosed 
numerous  large  and 
small  nuclei  enveloped 
in  protoplasm  (the  me- 
rocytes),  as  at  the  final 
stages  of  the  process  of 
cleavage. 

Such  free  nuclei  have 
also  been  demonstrated 
with   perfect    certainty 
in  the   marginal   terri- 
tory of  the  yolk  duriug 
the  course  of  the  formation    of    the  germ-layers    in  Selachians^ 
Teleosts,  and  Reptiles  (Kupffsr,   Hoffmann,  Ruckebt,  St&ahl,. 
Swaen). 

The  most  accurate  description  of  the  yolk-nuclei  has  been  given  by 
RucKERT  for  the  eggs  of  Selachians  (fig.  113).  They  are  present  in 
this  case  at  the  marginal  portion  of  the  germ-disc,  embedded  in  the 
yolk  in  not  inconsiderable  numbers,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
size,  sometimes  reaching  a  diameter  ten-fold  as  great  as  that  of  an 
oi*dinary  nucleus  {k^,  *•).  From  the  protoplasm  enveloping  the 
nucleus  k^  there  proceeds  a  richly  branched  network  of  processes. 
In  the  interstices  of  the  net  are  lodged  yolk-elements  (d)  in  great 
numbers,  from  the  size  of  the  ordinary  yolk-plates  down  to  the  finest 
granules.  The  former  are  often  in  process  of  disintegration.  One 
may  conclude  from  this,  as  well  as  from  other  phenomena,  that  a 
vigorous  consumption  of  deutoplasm  is  taking  place  at  the  margin  of 
the  germ.  This  deutoplasm  is  taken  up  as  nutritive  material  by  the 
protoplasmic  net  surrounding  the  nucleus,  and  employed  by  means  of 
intracellular  digestion  for  its  growth.  Consequently  one  also  sees  the 
yolk-nuclei  in  active  increase. 


llff.  llt.-lMli«i  ttrooffh  tiM  anrfiB  of  th*  c«nlB«l 
diao  of  a  HtB'i  tff  iacntetod  foriiz  h«art,  after  DuTAL. 

air,  Outer  genn>lajer;  dt,  Tolk-oelli;  dk,  yolk-nuolel; 
dWf  7olk-waU. 
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Toward  the  surface  of  the  yolk  small  clusters  of  nuclei  (fig.  113  A;) 
arise  out  of  the  large  deeper-lying  yolk-nuclei.  From  these  there 
are  finally  produced  genuine  cells  of  the  germ  («),  hy  the  small  nuclei 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  protoplasm  detaching  themselves  from 
the  yolk,  as  it  were  by  an  act  of  supplementary  cleavage.  '*  Since  the 
mervcyUs  thus  on 
tht  one  hand  un- 
ifUem^ffiedly  take 
up  nutritive  ma- 
terial  aui  of  the 
yolk,  and  on  the 
other  oowUnuaUy 
mgrrender  it  in  the 
form  ofceUe  to  the 
germ-iayere  of  the 
naeoeni  embryo, 
they  preeent  an 
important  link 
between  the  laUer 
md    the     yoik,'* 

(RtrCKEBT.) 

The  views  of 
investigators  on 
the     significance 

of  the  yolk-wall  and  of  the  merocy tes  enclosed  in  it  are  very  divergent. 
Indeed  there  is  unanimity  only  in  this,  that  the  yolk-wall  contributes 
to  the  increase  of  the  lower  germ-layer  by  single  cells  becoming  in- 
dependent and  attaching  themselves  at  the  margin  to  the  elements 
which  already  have  an  epithelial  arrangement.  On  the  other 
hand  it  appears  less  certain  how  far  the  yolk-wall  is  concerned  in 
the  formatioir  of  the  blood.  According  to  the  observations  of  His, 
Diasi,  Rauber,  Kollh ann,  Ruckebt,  Swaen,  Gensoh,  Hoffmann, 
and  others,  it  does  share  in  this  process  during  a  limited  period 
of  development  in  the  case  of  Selachians,  Teleosts,  Reptiles,  and 
Birds. 

In  the  Selachians  the  anterior  margin  of  the  germ-disc  is  the  first 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  vascular  zone.  Ruckert  could  find 
here  numerous  and  unequivocal  indications  that  the  previously 
described  peculiar  cell-elements  of  the  yolk  (merocytes)  provided 
with  large  nuclei  contribute  to  the  formation  of  blood-islands,  in 
that  they  break  up  into  clusters  of  small  cells,  detach  themselves 


llf.  us.— T«Ik*Bvold  (BMTOOjtM)  from  Pristiimia,  Ijinf  andtnMlii 

th*  gtim  »yity  B,  after  R'dcKBRT. 
I,  BmbiToiiio  oelli ;  k,  tapexflcUl  dear  nuclei ;  i;\  deeper  oaolei ; 

t;  nuuigiiul  naolei  rkh  in  ehromatin,  largely  freed  from  the 

■orronndin^  yolk,  in  order  to  show  the  prooemm  of  the  ptoto- 

plamio  mantie ;  d,  yolk^platet. 
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from  the  jolk-oontaining  part  of  the  lower  germ-layer,  and  beccmie 
differentiated  on  the  one  hand  into  the  migratory  cells  of  the  first 
hlood-vessek,  and  on  the  other  into  the  blood-corpoacles,  Ritckert 
further  maintains  that  the  material  destined  for  the  production  of 
blood  is  supplemented  by  means  of  cells  freshly  deft  off  frmn  the 
yolk, 

SwAEN  remarks  with  the  same  positiveness,  "Les  premiers  ilots 
sangoins  se  d^veloppent  atix  d^pens  des  ilSments  de  Phypoblaste,  Ces 
demiers  constituent  ji  la  fin  de  oe  d^veloppement  les  parois  de  cavites 
vasculaires  closes  et  les  cellules  sanguines  qui  les  remplissent." 
Likewise  Gsnsch  makes  the  large  cells  in  the  yolk  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  the  blood  in  the  case  of  the  Bony  Fishes.  Hoff- 
mann also  finds  in  Reptiles  that  the  blood  and  the  endothelial 
wall  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  spindle-shaped  cells  which  lie 
between  the  vessels,  are  a  product  of  the  inner  germ-layer,  and 
that  they  appear  at  definite  places  of  the  germ-disc  at  a  time 
when  the  middle  germ-layer  has  not  yet  been  formed  in  those 
regions. 

Finally,  it  is  stated  concerning  the  germ  of  the  Chick  that  .at  the 
end  of  the  first  day  of  incubation  the  cells  in  the  yolk-wall  have 
become  very  numerous,  through  the  multiplication  of  the  nuclei 
enclosed  in  the  latter,  and  that  afterwards  the  abundance  of  the 
cells  diminishes.  For  part  of  the  cells  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  active  proliferation  now  detach  themselves  from  the  yolk- 
wall,  get  into  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  germ-layers, 
and  there  produce  a  third  independent  layer,  which  is  continually 
increasing  in  thickness,  whereas  the  remaining  part  becomes  modi- 
fied into  an  epithelium  of  large  cylindrical  cells  containing  yolk- 
granules.  This  middle  layer  is  judged  by  several  investigators  to 
be  an  independent  fundament  of  the  germ,  and  has  in  this  sense 
been  described  by  His  as  pardblasty  by  Disss  and  others  as  vascular 
layer,  by  Bauber  as  desmohcBmoblastf  and  by  EoLUf  ann  as  marginal 
germ  or  acroblast. 

All  of  those  accounts  need  still  more  precise  confirmation,  since 
they  have  often  been  called  in  question,  even  up  to  most  recent 
times.  Thus  KGlliker  has  always  defended  the  position  that 
not  only  the  connective  substances,  but  also  the  vessels  and  the 
blood,  are  products  of  the  middle  germ-layer,  and  are  generated  by  it 
in  its  peripheral  regions.  Kastschenko,  in  his  study  of  the  Seladiii, 
could  not  convince  himself  that  the  merocytes  have  special  import- 
ance in  the  formation  of  blood  and  vessels,  but  was  not,  however, 
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williDg  to  deny  it.  So  much  the  more  positively  do  Wbnkebacb 
and  ZiBGLBBy  on  the  strength  of  their  investigations  on  Teleosts, 
express  themselves  against  the  mode  of  blood-formation  given  by 
Gensch.  According  to  Zibgleb,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  developed 
in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  embryonic  body  itself.  The  free  nuclei 
of  the  yolk,  the  merocytes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  maintained,  do  not 
share  in  the  formation  of  embryonic  tissues,  but,  in  adaptation  to 
the  function  of  resorbing  the  yolk,  undergo  peculiar  modifications, 
which  *'  cause  the  frequently  affirmed  but  never  proved  production 
of  blood-<»rpu8cles  [by  them]  to  appear  improbable." 

Under  this  condition  of  affairs,  I  must  regard  the  question  of  the 
source  of  the  cell-layer  in  which,  in  the  region  of  the  opaque  area, 
the  formation  of  blood  takes  place  as  not  yet  ready  for  final 
judgment. 

So  far  as  regards  the  further  changes,  by  means  of  which  the 
cell-layer  under  consideration  is  converted  into  connective  substance 
and  blood,  on  the  whole  I  subscribe,  in  this  difficult  field  of  in- 
vestigation, to  K5llikeb's  representation. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  incubation,  the  masses  of  cells  which 
lie  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  germ-layers  arrange  themselves 
in  cylindrical  or  irr^ularly  limited  cords,  which  join  themselves  to- 
gether into  a  close-meshed  network ;  they  are  the  first  fundaments 
both  of  the  vessels  and  also  of  their  contents,  the  blood.  In  the 
spaces  of  the  net  are  to  be  found  groups  of  indifferent  cells,  which 
dPterwards  become  embryonic  connective  tissue,  and  which  are  the 
SuUtanzinadn  (fig.  114)  of  authors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  day  of  incubation,  the  solid  f  unda* 
ments  of  the  vessels  become  more  distinct,  in  proportion  as  they 
beoome  bounded  superficially  by  a  special  wall,  and  acquire 
an  internal  cavity.  The  wall  of  the  vessels  is  developed  out  of 
the  most  superficial  ceUs  of  the  cords,  and  is  composed  during  the 
first  days  of  incubation  of  a  single  la3rer  of  very  much  flattened 
polygonal  elements,  on  account  of  which  the  first  vessels  of  the 
embryo  are  often  designated  as  endothelial  tubes  {%g,  114  and 
fig.  115  gw). 

The  cavity  of  the  vessel  is  probably  formed  by  the  penetration  of 
fluid  into  the  originally  solid  cord  from  its  surroundings,  thus  forming 
the  plasma  of  the  blood,  by  which  the  cells  are  pressed  apart  and  to 
the  sides.  The  cells  then  constitute  here  and  there  thickenings  of 
the  wall,  and  project  into  the  fluid-filled  cavities  as  elevations  of 
loosely  united  spherical  elements  (fig.  114,  Blood-islands).    Conse- 
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BIood-lilMid 


WaU  of  blood. 

TOMel 


quently  the  vessels  which  are  just  becoming  permeable  are  very 
irregular,   since    narrow  places  and    wider  ones,   often  provided 

with  evagina- 
tions,  alternate 
(fig.  114)  with 
one  another, 
and  since 
the  vessels 
are  sometimes 
wholly  excava- 
ted, fluid-filled, 
endothelial 
tubes,  and 
sometimes  re- 
main more  or 
less  impassable, 
owing  to  the 
variously 
formed  cell  ag- 
gregates which 
project  from 
the  wall. 

The  aggrega- 
tions of  cells 
themselves  are 
simply  the 
centres  where 
the  formed  cam- 
ponerUa  of  the 
blood  are  pro- 
duced. The 
small  spherical 
nucleated  cells, 
which  still  en- 
close dark  yolk- 
granules,  be- 
come at  first 
homoge  n  e  o  u  s 


Btood.UUnd 


Blood- WMl 


-^        Wftll  of  blood- 


Sttbrtanrinwiln 
Blood-i 


7if .  114.— A  portion  of  tho  ▼Menlw  areft  of  the  ferm-diae  of  aa  ambryo 
Chiok,  in  whioh  U  primitiTa  Mfmanta  ara  daralopad,  after  Disss. 

One  aoee  the  more  darklj  shaded  blood-oomaee,  in  which  lie  the 
**  blood-ialands,"  the  oentree  whenoe  the  bloodnxupuadea  ariae« 
The  dear  spaces  in  the  vaacolar  network,  the  walls  of  which  are 
formed  of  flat  endothelial  cells,  are  the  "  sabstance-islands " 
(Sabstaozinaeln). 


by  the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  and  then,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  in  them,  they  take  on  a  slightly 
yellowish  color,  which  gradually  becomes  more  intense. 
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If  one  at  this  time  examines  a  blastoderm  which  has  been  removed 
from  the  yolk,  the  zone  in  which  the  formation  of  blood  takes  place 
appears  flecked  with  more  or  less  intensely  colored  blood-red  spots, 
some  of  which  are  roundish,  others  elongated,  and  others  branched. 
The  spots  are  known  as  the  hlood-points  or  hlood-isiands  of  the  blasto- 
derm (fig.  114).  From  these  formative  areas  the  superficial  cells 
now  detach  themselves  and  enter  the  blood-fluid  as  the  isolated  red 
blood-corpuscles.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  blood-islands,  they  multiply 
by  means  of  cell-division,  during  which  the  nucleus  is  metamorphosed 
into  the  well-known  spindle-figure. 

As  Hbmak  first  showed,  divUiona  of  blood-cells  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  Chick  in  great  numbers  up  to  the  sixth  day  of  incubation, 
whereas  they  later  become  more  rare,  and  then  wholly  disappear. 
Also  in  the  ease  of  Mammals  and  of  Man  (Fol)  iht  first  embryonic 


Vif .  lis.— CroM  itetin  throafh  a  potioii  of  th«  ▼Menlw  aroft,  after  Disbb. 

oA,  Onter,  ik,  inner  germ-layer ;  m4;\  parietal,  nUr*,  Tiaceral  lamella  of  the  middle  germ-layer ; 

U,  extraembryonic  body-cavity ;  gw^  wall  of  blood-Teesel  formed  of  endothelium ;  hi,  blood- 

ceUe ;  g,  reawla. 

^ood-corpusdes,  which  are  at  this  time  provided  as  in  the  other  Verte- 
InxUes  vnth  a  genuine  ceU-nvdeuSy  possess  tfie  power  of  division. 

In  proportion  as  blood-corpuscles  still  further  detach  themselves 
from  the  blood-points,  the  latter  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
finally  disappear  altogether ;  but  the  vessels  without  exception  then 
contain,  instead  of  a  clear  fluid,  red  blood  with  abundant  formed 
elements  (fig.  115  5/). 

Subsequently  there  occur  changes  in  the  Substanzinsdn  which  lead 
to  the  formation  of  embryonic  connective  substance.  The  germinal 
cells,  at  first  spheroidal,  separate  farther  from  one  another,  at  the 
same  time  secreting  a  homogeneous  inter-cellular  substance;  they 
become  stellate  (fig.  116  sp),  and  send  out  processes  by  means  of 
which  they  are  united  into  a  network,  which  stretches  all  through 
^e  gelatinous  secretion ;  other  cells  apply  themselves  to  the  endo- 
thelial tubes  of  the  vessels. 
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After  the  formation  of  vessels  and  blood  is  completed,  the  territofry 
of  the  area  opaca,  in  which  the  processes  just  described  take  place^ 
is  sharply  delimited  at  its  periphery  (fig.  117)  in  all  meroblastic  eggs, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Mammals.    For  the  dose  network  of  blood 


vessels  ends  abruptly  at  its  periphery  in  a  broad,  circular,  marginal 
vein  (the  vena  or  sinus  terminalis,  S.T,), 

Beyond  the  sinus  terminalis,  there  is  formed  on  the  yolk  neither 
blood  nor  blood-vessels.  Nevertheless,  the  two  primary  germ-layers 
spread  themselves  out  laterally  over  the  yolk  still  farther,  the 
outer  layer  more  rapidly  than  the  inner,  until  they  have  grown 
entirely  around  it. 
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We  must  therefore  now  distiDguish  in  the  opaque  area  (Plate  L, 
fig.  2,  page  213)  two  ring-like  areas,  the  vascular  area  (gh)  and  the 
yolk-area  {dh)^  area  vaeetdosa  and  area  vUeUina.     Since,  moreover,. 


fl(  m.r-BbffnB  of  tlM  ▼Menlw  «j«tem  of  tho  yolk-MO  at  tiio  oad  of  tiio  thizd  day  af 
iaoobitioB,  after  Baxjtodr. 

TIm  whole  blastodenn  hae  been  remored  from  the  egg  and  ia  repreaented  aa  leen  from  below. 
Thenfoie  what  ia  reallj  on  the  left  appeara  on  the  right,  and  viet  vcr«d.  The  part  of  the 
area  opaoa  in  which  the  fine  Taaoular  network  haa  been  f  onned  ia  sharply  limited  at  the 
peripheiy  by  the  liniia  tenninalis,  and  repreeenta  the  vaacular.area;  outaide  of  it  liee  the 
yolk-area.  The  immediate  Tidnity  of  the  embryo  ia  deatitnte  of  a  raaoolar  network,  and  ii 
dwignited  now,  aa  at  an  earlier  etage,  by  the  name  area  peilodda. 

B  Heart;  AA,  aortic  arehee ;  Ao,  dorsal  aorU ,  L.Of.A,  left,  ll,Cf.A,  right  vitelline  artery; 
S.r,  ainiiB  texminalia ;  L.Cf,  left,  R.Of,  right  ritelline  rein ;  8,  F,  linua  Tonoaos ;  D.C,  dacta» 
Covieri ;  8.Ca.  F,  snperior,  V.Ca,  inferior  cardinal  vein.  The  reina  are  drawn  in  outline, 
the  azteriea  in  solid  black. 


the  area  pelludda  is  still  recognisable,  being  traversed  by  only  a  few 
chief  trunks  of  blood-vessels  leading  to  the  embryo,  the  body  of  the 
embryo  is  enclosed  altogether  by  three  zones  or  areas  of  the  extra- 
embryonic part  of  the  germ-layers. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  pursued  the  formation  of  blood  in  the 
opaque  area.     But  how  do  the  vessels  in  the  body  of  the  embryo 
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itself  arise  ?     Here,  too,  the  uncertainty  of  onr  present  knowledge  is 
to  be  emphasised. 

According  to  the  representation  of  His,  to  which  KOllikbb  also 
4idheres,  and  which  the  author  himself  has  made  the  foundation  of 
his  account  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Text-book,  blood-vessels  in  the 
embryo  are  not  independently  formed,  but  take  their  origin  from 
those  already  existing  in  the  opaque  area.  According  to  His,  the 
germ  of  the  blood  and  connective  Rubstances,  originally  a  peripheral 
fundament,  makes  its  way  from  the  opaque  ai^ea  at  first  into  the 
pellucid  area,  and  from  there  into  the  body  of  the  embr3^  itself, 
and  is  distributed  everywhere  in  the  spaces  between  the  epithelial 
germ-layers  and  the  products  that  have  arisen  by  constriction  from 
iihem.  Into  the  spaces  migrate  first  of  all  amoeboid  cells,  which 
send  out  in  front  of  them  branched  processes  ;  on  the  heels  of  these 
follow  endothelial  vascular  shoots. 

At  variance  with  the  teachings  of  His  are  noteworthy  investiga- 
tions of  recent  date, — not  only  the  previously  mentioned  accounts  of 
the  manifold  origin  of  the  connective  substances  from  the  middle 
germ-layers,  but  also  particularly  the  more  recent  observations  con 
•oeming  the  independent  origin  of  vessels  and  the  endothelial  sac  of 
the  heart  in  the  body  of  the  embryo  itself.  (RUckbbt,  Zisgleb, 
Mateb,  Rabl,  Kastschbkko,  and  others.) 

For  Selachian  embryos  the  question,  whether  the  repository  of 
the  material  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the  embryo  is  to  be  sought 
exclusively  on  the  nutritive  yolk,  is,  as  Ruckebt  remarks,  to  be 
answered  definitely  in  the  negative.  The  vessels  arise  in  the  embryo 
itself  within  the  territory  of  the  mesenchyme,  from  cells  which 
are  sometimes  loosely,  sometimes  compactly  arranged  (RtCKEBT, 
Maybb). 

RtCKEBT  derives  the  cells  that  form  the  vessels  from  two  different 
sources,  partly  from  the  inner  germ-layer  of  the  yolk-wall,  partly 
from  the  adjoining  mesoblast,  and  their  double  origin  appears  to 
him  a  natural  process  of  development,  in  so  far  as  the  two  layers 
which  bound  the  first  vessels  also  furnish  the  material  for  their  walk 

To  the  same  purport  are  the  accounts  concerning  the  formation 
ef  the  endothelial  sac  of  the  heart.  At  first  it  consists  of  a  rather 
irregular  mass  of  cells,  in  which  there  appear  separate  cavities,  that 
gradually  unite  to  form  a  single  cardiac  space.  The  cell-material 
of  the  fundament  of  the  heart  is  developed  in  Htu  (Ri^ckbbt,  Zibgleb, 
Mateb,  Rabl,  and  of  the  earlier  investigators  QOttb,  Balpoub, 
Hoffmann)  from  the  wall  of  the  bounding  germ-layers;  however. 
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unoerUinty  prevails  as  to  whether  the  inner  germ-layer  alone, 
or  the  middle,  or  both,  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
fundament. 

When  once  the  first  vesselB  have  been  formed,  they  grow  further 
independently,  and  continuaUy  give  rise  to  new  lateral  branches  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  budding  process. 

It  can  be  observed  that  from  the  walls  of  vesseb  that  are  already 
hoUow,  solid,  slender  sprouts  go  out»  which  are  formed  of  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  and  by  means  of  cross-branches  join  othei'S  to  form  a 
network.  The  youngest  and  most  delicate  of  these  sprouts  consist 
of  only  a  few  cdla  arranged  in  a  row,  or  indeed  of  only  a  single  one, 
which,  reposing  upon  the  endothelial  tube  like  a  knob,  is  drawn 
oQt  into  a  long  protoplasmic  filament.  Into  the  solid  sprout  there 
now  projects  from  the  already  completed  vessel  a  small  evagination, 
which  gradually  elongates  and  at  the  same  time  enlarges  into  a 
tube,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed  of  the  separated  cells  of  the  funda- 
ment. The  formation  of  blood-corpuscles  no  longer  takes  place  in  thiH 
process,  all  the  cells  of  the  sprout  being  employed  to  form  the  wall  of 
the  vessel.  Since  out  of  the  vessels  thus  produced  new  sprouts 
jire  formed,  and  so  on,  the  fundaments  of  the  vessels  spread  thom- 
sdves  out  everywhere  in  the  spaces  between  the  germ-layers  and 
the  organs  which  have  by  constrictions  been  formed  from  them. 

There  are,  moreover,  two  diffezent  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
spnmting  takes  place.'  Are  the  solid  vascular  shoots  formed  exclusively  by 
growth  of  cells  in  the  wall  of  the  endothelial  tube,  or  do  neighboring  con- 
nectiTe-tissue  cells  take  part  in  their  formation  7  While  Rabl  holds  to  the 
proposition  that  new  vascular  endothelia  always  take  their  origin  from  such  as 
aze  already  in  existence,  KOllikxb,  Matbr,  and  ROckebt  make  statements 
which  appear  to  prove  that  the  endothelial  vascular  tubes  both  continue  to 
grow  by  themselves  alone,  and  also  to  elongate  throagh  the  participation  of 
the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  surrounding  tissue. 


In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  detail 
how  in  Vertebrates  the  material  of  the  deavage-cells  is  differen- 
tiated into  the  separate  fundamental  or  primitive  organs.  As  such 
we  must  designate  the  outer  and  the  inner  germ-layers,  the  two 
middle  germ-layers,  and  the  mesenchyme  or  intermediate  layer. 

In  order  properly  to  estimate  at  once  the  significance  and  the  rdle 
cftheieJundameHial  organsy  we  will  glance  at  the  final  result  of  the 
prooess  of  development — propound  the  question.  What  organs  and 
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tissues  take  their  origin  in  the  separate  germ-layers  and  the  mesen- 
chyme? A  definite  answer  to  this  question  is  possible,  except  on  a 
few  points  concerning  which  the  accounts  of  the  different  obeervers 
are  still  contradictory,  and  which  therefore  will  bA  indicated  by  a 
mark  of  interrogation. 

From  the  oiUer  germ4ayer  arise :  the  epidermis,  the  epidermoids} 
organs,  such  as  hair  and  nails,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  dermal 
glands,  the  whole  central  nervous  system  With  the  spinal  ganglia, 
the  peripheral  nervous  system  (f),  the  epithelium  of  the  sensory 
organs  (eye,  ear,  nose),  and  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

The  primary  inner  germ-layer  is  differentiated  into  :— 

1.  The  secondary  inner  germ-layer,  or  entoblast ; 

2.  The  middle  germ -layers ; 

3.  The  fundament  of  the  chorda ; 

4.  The  germ  of  the  mesenchyme,  which  forms  the  intermediate 
layer. 

The  entobloBt  (Darmdriisenblatt)  furnishes  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  whole  intestinal  canal  and  its  glandular  appendages  (lung, 
liver,  pancreas),  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the 
taste  buds. 

The  middle  germ-layert  undergo  extremely  various  metamorphoses 
after  having  been  differentiated  into  primitive  segments  and  lateral 
plates. 

From  the  primitive  aegmenia  are  derived  the  striated,  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  body  and  a  part  of  the  mesenchyme. 

From  the  lateral  plates  arise  the  epithelium  of  the  pleuroperitoneal 
cavity ;  the  epithelium  of  ovary  and  testis  (primitive  ova,  mother- 
cells  of  the  spermatozoa) ;  in  general,  the  epithelial  components  of 
the  sexual  glands  and  their  ducts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kidney  and 
ureter ;  and  finally  mesenchymatic  tissue. 

TkefuTidament  of  the  chorda  becomes  the  chorda  dorsalis,  which  in 
the  higher  Vertebrates  is  reduced,  during  later  stages  of  development, 
to  insignificant  remnants. 

The  m^eeenchyme-gernuy  which  produce  the  iniermediaU  layer,  un- 
dergo manifold  differentiations,  for  they  spread  themselves  out  in 
the  body  between  the  epithelial  components  as  the  intermediate  mass. 
From  them  are  derived ;  the  multiform  group  of  sustentative  (con- 
nective) tissues  (mucous  tissue,  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  cartilage^ 
bone),  vessels  (?)  and  blood  (?),  the  lymphoid  organs,  the  smooth, 
involuntary  muscles  of  the  vessels,  of  the  intestine,  and  of  various 
other  organs. 
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HiBTOBT  OF  THE  PABABLAST-  AND  MESENCHYMB-THSOBIES. 

The  older  investigators,  as,  for  example,  Bemak,  grouped  together  all  the 
cells  which  are  inserted  between  the  two  primary  germ-layers  under  the 
common  name  of  the  middle  germ-layer,  and  assumed  for  them  a  common 
origin.  To  this  conception  His  opposed  in  the  year  1868  in  <*  Die  erste  Ent- 
wicklnng  des  HUhnchens  im  Si "  his  ** parabUut'tkeory"  in  which,  influenced 
principally  by  histogenetic  considerations,  he  distinguished  two  fundaments 
of  different  origin,  an  arehiblattie  and  tkparabUutie, 

As  aichiblastic  fundament  he  designated  the  part  of  the  middle  germ-layer 
which  lies  in  the  body  of  the  embryo  itself,  the  axial  cord  (Achsenstrang)  and 
the  animal  and  vegetative  muscle-plates,  and  he  made  them  arise  by  de- 
lamination  from  the  primaiy  germ-layers,  and  therefore  ultimately  from  the 
embryonic  deavage-cells. 

He  gave  the  name  parablast  to  a  peripheral  fundament,  lying  originally  outside 
the  embryo,  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  connective  substances,  the  blood  and 
the  vascular  endothelium,  and  which  grows  from  the  margin,  or  more  speci- 
fically from  the  opaque  area^  into  the  body  between  the  archiblastic  tissues. 

The  division  of  the  middle  germ-layer  into  archiblast  (chief  germ)  and 
parablast  (accessory  germ),  proposed  by  His  and  carried  out  in  several  of  his 
writings,  found  at  the  time  no  approbation,  and  encountered  decided  and 
soGoeffiful  opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of  Haegkel,  because  the  correct 
views  contained  in  the  doctrine  were  obscured  and  covered  up  by  peculiar 
conceptions  about  the  origin  of  the  parablast.  The  parablast,  it  was  claimed, 
is  not  derived  from  the  egg-cell,  but  from  the  white  yolk,  a  product  of  the 
grannloaa-cells,  which,  according  to  the  earlier  teachings  of  His,  penetrate 
into  the  primordial  ovum  in  great  numbers  and  become  the  white  yolk-cells 
and  the  yeUow  ^herules.  But  the  granulosa-oells  in  turn,  it  was  maintained, 
axiae  from  the  connective  tissue  (leucocytes)  of  the  mother;  consequently 
after  their  migration  into  the  egg  they  are  capable  of  producing  again 
only  connective  tissue  and  blood« 

His  thought  it  was  necessary  to  assume  a  fundamental  difference  between 
ck^fgem  and  aectuory  germ ;  the  former  alone  had  experienced  the  inflaence 
o!  fertilisation,  since  it  alone  was  descended  fr^m  cleavage-cells,  whereas  the 
latter,  since  it  issued  from  the  white  yolk  (a  derivative  of  the  maternal  con- 
nective tissue),  was  **  purely  a  maternal  dower." 

Bacbeb,  in  a  short  communication,  accepted  the  conclusions  of  His,  in  so 
ftf  as  he  also  assumed  a  common  origin  for  blood  and  connective  tissue,  a 
special  "  bsmo-deamoblast,**  but  differed  from  him  in  that  he  derived  them 
from  the  deavage-ceUs. 

GOETTB  (1874)  is  also  to  be  mentioned  in  this  cozmection,  since  he  maintained 
that  the  blood  is  developed  out  of  yolk-cells,  which  break  up  into  clusters  of 
.    tmaUer  cells  (Amphibia  and  Birds). 

Proceeding  from  other  standpoints,  and  induced  by  observations  on  In- 
vertebrates, my  brother  and  I  were  led  in  our  CaiUmi'Theory  (1881)  to  a  result 
dmilar  to  that  of  His,  namely,  that  two  entirely  different  structures  had  been 
bitbezto  embraoed  under  the  expression  middle  germ-layer,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  in  the  place  of  the  old  indefinite  conception  two  new 
asd  more  precise  ones,  **  middle  germ-layer  in  the  regtrieted  ieme  "  and  "  mewn- 
€hyme-germ.*^  But  our  conception,  notwithstanding  many  points  of  agree- 
ment, took  in  detail  a  form  very  different  from  the  doctrine  of  His. 
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All  fandaments  of  the  animal  body  are  derived  from  embryonic  cells,  which 
have  been  produced  from  the  egg-cell  by  the  procesg  of  cleavage.  The  dis- 
tinction between  middle  germ-layer  and  mesencbyme-germ  ia  to  be  sought 
in  another  direction  than  in  that  indicated  by  Hl&  The  middU  germ-laifert 
are  iheeti  of  emhryonie  eeUs,  hamng  an  epithelial  arrangement,  which  ewiee  hy 
a  proeest  qf  folding  from  the  inner  germ-layer,  juMt  a$  the  latter  doee  hy  a- f eld- 
ing qf  the  bUutvia  (compare  the  historical  part  of  Chapter  VII.).  The  meeen- 
ehymatie  germ,  on  the  contrary,  embraeee  cells,  which  have  been  individually 
detached  from  epithelial  union  in  the  inner  germ-layer,  and  fumieh  thefounda- 
tion  fw  connective  iuhstance  and  blood  by  spreading  themeeWee  out  in  the 
eystem  of  spaces  between  the  epithelial  germ-layers. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  CoBlom-Theory,  His  entered  again  into  an 
explanation  of  his  parablast-theory,  and  modified  it  in  his  paper,  **  Die  Ijehre 
Tom  Biadesnbstanzkeim,**  in  so  far  as  he  no  longer  laid  weight  on  the- 
question  whether  the  fundament  of  the  connective  substance  was  derived  from 
the  segmented  or  the  unsegmented  germ. 

The  tlieory  qf  the  double  origin  qf  the  middle  germ4ayers,  established  by^ 
HiB  and  by  us  in  different  ways,  met  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  KOlLiIKBB 
who  held  to  the  older  interpretation ;  but  by  many  others  it  was  accepted ; 
attempts  were  made  further  to  confirm  and  also  to  modify  it  by  Kupffes, 
DiSBE.  Waldeyeb,  Eollmank,  Heaps,  and  otheis,  who  defended  the  existence 
of  a  special  connective-tissue  germ. 

KUPFKEB  and  his  followers  furnished  important  observations  concerning 
the  presence  of  ydh-nuelei  in  a  definite  zone  of  the  embryonic  fundament,  and 
their  relation  to  the  formation  of  blood  in  Fishes  and  Beptiles. 

Hoffmann  and  RtycKBBT  showed  that  the  yolk-nuclei  do  not  arise  hj  free 
[spontaneous]  formation  of  nuclei,  but  are  descendants  of  the  cleavage-nucleus. 

D188E  investigated  the  germ-wall  of  the  Hen's  egg. 

KOLLMANN  named  the  cells  which  migrate  out  between  the  germ-layers 
poreuts  (Poreuten),  and  the  whole  fundament  the  acroblast. 

Finally,  Waldetbb  endeavored  to  derive  the  connective-tissue  germ  from 
a  special  part  of  the  cleavage-material,  which  he  divided  into  an  archiblast 
and  a  parablast. 

According  to  Waldeyeb*B  theory,  the  cleavage  of  the  eggs  of  all  tbo^e 
animals  in  which  there  is  any  blood  and  connective  substance  does  not  take 
place  uniformly  up  to  the  end,  but  one  must  distinguish  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  cleavage,  **  The  former  divides  the  egg,  so  &r  as  it  is  in  any  way 
capable  of  cleavage,  into  a  number  of  cells,  which  are  ready  for  the  production 
of  tissues.  These  then  form  the  primary  germ-layers.  A  remnant  of  im- 
mature cleavage-cells  (in  the  case  of  holoblastic  eggs),  or  of  egg-protoplasm^ 
which  is  not  yet  converted  into  the  cell-form  (in  meroblastic  eggs),  is  left 
remaining.  Neither  the  immature  cells,  nor  the  protoplasm  still  unconverted 
into  cells,  enter  for  the  present  into  the  integrating  condition  of  the  germ- 
layers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  afterwards  that  there  is  effected  on  this 
material  a  further  fonnation  of  cells,  the  secondary  cleavage.  The  immature 
cells  of  the  holoblastic  eggs,  over-loaded  with  nutritive  yolk,  divide  them- 
selves, or,  if  one  prefers,  *  cleave  *  themselves  further,  or  the  parts  which  are 
most  richly  provided  with  protoplasm  constrict  themselves  off  from  the 
eggs,  whereas  the  remnant  of  the  nutritive  material  is  consumed,— the 
unformed  remnants  of  the  protoplasm  (germ-processes)  of  meroblastic  eggs 
become  divided  up  into  cells.     The  cell-material  thus  secondarily  acquired 
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migiatoB  in  between  the  primazy  genn-lajers,  and  becomes  blood  and  connec* 
tiTe  sobfltanoe." 

Acooidmg  to  the  reoent  inyestigations  of  Rabl,  Zieolbb,  van  Wijhe^ 
BtCKEST,  and  others,  the  mesenchyme  is  produced  from  varioiis  regions  of 
the  middle  gezm-layer.  A  participation  of  the  inner  germ-layer  in  the  forma-^ 
tion  of  the  blood-vessels  is  rendered  probable. 


SuitMART. 

1.  Besides  the  four  germ-layers,  which  have  the  form  of 
ei»thelial  lamellffi,  special  germs  are  developed  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates  for  the  sostentative  substances  and  the  blood, — the 
mesenchyme-germs.     The  latter  together  make  up  the  intermediate- 


2.  The  mesenchyme-germs  arise  by  cells  detaching  themselves 
from  epithelial  union  with  the  germ-layers,  and  penetrating  as 
migratory  cells  into  the  fissure  between  the  four  germ-layers  (the^ 
remnant  of  the  original  deavage-cavity)  and  spreading  themselves  out 
in  this  space. 

3.  Germ-layers  and  mesenchyme -germ  (intermediate  layer)  ex- 
uibit  a  difference  in  the  method  of  their  origin:  the  former  are- 
developed  by  foldings  of  the  wall  of  the  blastula,  the  latter  by  emi- 
gration of  isolated  cells  from  definite  territories  of  the  germ-layers. 

4.  Mesenchyme-germs  arise  from  the  wall  of  the  primitive  segment, 
from  the  cutis-plate,  and  at  certain  regions  of  the  parietal  and 
visoeral  lamellse  of  the  middle  germ-layer. 

5.  Blood-vessels  are  developed  both  in  the  body  of  the  embryo 
itself,  in  a  manner  which  still  remains  to  be  accurately  determined, 
and  also  in  the  territory  of  the  area  opaca  of  meroblastic  eggs. 

6.  The  source  of  the  cells  from  which  the  vessels  and  blood  of 
the  opaque  area  arise  is  at  present  a  matter  of  controversy. 

7.  In  the  formation  of  vessels  in  the  opaque  area  the  following 
phenomena  are  to  be  regarded : — 

(a)  The  embryonic  cells  of    the  intermediate  layer  arrange- 
themselves : — 

First  into  a  network  of  cords,  and 
Secondly  into  the  substance-islands  (Substanzinseln). 
(()  There  are  developed  out  of  the  cell-cords,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  secretion  of  the  fluid  portions  of  the  blood,  the 
endothelial  wall  of  the  primitive  blood-vessels  and  their 
cellular  contents,  the  blood-corpuscles  (blood-islands), 
(c)  The  Substanzinseln  become  embryonic  connective  substance. 
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(d)  The  place  where  blood-vessels  and  connective  subBtanoe  at 

first  arise  in  the  opaque  area  is  sharply  limited  at  the 
periphery  by  a  circular  vessel,  the  sinus  terminal  is. 

(e)  Since  the  outer  and  the  inner  germ-layers  further   con- 

tinue to  spread  themselves  out  over  the  yolk  after  the 
development  of  the  intermediate  layer,  the  body  of  the 
embryo  becomes  surrounded  by  three  areas : — 
First  hj  the  area  peUuciday 
Secondly  by  the  vaaetdar  area  ending  in  the  sinus 

terminaiis, 
Thirdly  by  the  yolk-area,  which  is  coi»a[tensive  with 
the  margin  of  the  overgrowth. 

8.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  of  all  Vertebrates  possess  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  development  the  power  of  increase  by  means 
<3i  division.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  of  Mammals  have  at  this 
time  a  nucleus. 

9.  The  following  table  gives  a  survey  of  the  fundamental  organs 
of  the  embryo,  and  the  products  of  their  further  development : — 

I.  Outer  Germ^layer. 
Epidermis,  hair,  nails,  epithelium  of  dermal  glands,  central  nervous 
system,  peripheral  nervous  system,  epithelium  of  sensory  organs,  the 
lens.  ' 

IL  Priioiary  Inner  Germ-layer. 

1.  Enioblaat,  or  secondary  inner  germ-layer. 

Epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  glands,  epithelium 
of  urinary  bladder. 

2.  FundametU  of  the  chorda^ 

3.  The  middle  germ-layers, 

A.  Primitvoe  Segments, 
Transversely  striped,  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body.     Parts 
of  the  mesenchyme. 

B.  Lateral  PkUee. 
Epithelium  of  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavities,  the  sexual  cells 
and  epithelial  components  of  the  sexual  glands  and  their 
outlets,  epithelium  of  kidney  and  ureters.     Farts  of  the 
mesenchyme. 

4.  Mesenchyme-germ. 

Group  of  the  connective  substances,  blood-vessels  and  blood, 
lymphoid  organs,  smooth  involuntary  muscles. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  FORM  OF  THE  BODY. 

After  having  investigated  in  the  preceding  chaptei^  the  fundamental 
organs  of  the  body  of  vertebrated  animals,  or  the  germ-layers,  and 
their  first  important  differentiations  into  neural  tube,  chorda,  and 
primitive  segments,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  blood  and  connective 
tissues,  it  will  be  our  next  undertaking  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  development  of  the  external  form  of  the  body,  and  with  the 
detfelopmetit  of  ilie  embryonic  membrane*,  the  latter  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  former. 

There  exists  an  extraordinary  difference  in  these  respects  between  the 
lower  and  higher  Vertebrates.  When  the  embryo  of-  an  Amphioxus 
has  passed  through  the  first  processes  of  development,  it  elongates, 
becomes  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  already  possesses  in  the  main 
the  wonn-like  or  fish-like  form  of  the  adult  animal.  But  the  higher 
we  ascend  in  the  series  of  Vertebrates,  the  more  are  the  emhiyos, 
when  they  attain  the  stage  of  development  corresponding  to  the 
Amphioxus  embryo,  unlike  the  adult  animals:  at  this  stage  they 
assume  very  singular  and  strange  forms,  inasmuch  as  they  become 
surrounded  by  peculiar  envelopes  and  are  provided  with  Various 
appendages,  which  subsequently  disappear. 
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The  difference  is  referable,  firtt  ofaM,  to  the  mere  or  leas  extensive 
cccuMuicUion  of  ntUritive  yolk,  the  significance  of  which  for  the 
nascent  organism  is  twofold. 

IVom  a  physiologieal  point  of  view,  the  nutritive  yolk  is  a  rich 
source  of  energy  which  alone  makes  it  possible  for  the  embryological 
processes  to  take  place  in  uninterrupted  sequence,  until  at  length  an 
organism,  with  an  already  relatively  high  organisation,  begins  its 
independent  existence. 

From  a  morphological  point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yolk  plays 
the  role  of  ballast,  which  exerts  a  restrictive  and  modifying  influence 
on  the  direct  and  free  development  of  those  organs  which  areen- 
trosted  with  the  reception  and  elaboration  of  it.  Even  at  the  very 
beginning  of  development  we  could  see  how  the  cleavage-process  and 
the  formation  of  the  germ-layers  were  retarded,  altered,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  even  suppressed  by  the  presence  of  yolk.  In  what  follows  we 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  poii^t  out  the  same  thing, — how,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  yolk,  the  normal  formation  of  the  intestinal  canal 
and  of  the  body  can  be  attained  only  gradually  and  by  a  circuitous 
process. 

In  the  second  place,  the  great  difference  which  the  embryos  of 
Vertebrates  present  is  produced  by  the  medium  in  which  the  eggs 
undergo  development.  Eggs  which,  like  those  of  water-inhabiting 
Vertebrates,  are  deposited  in  the  water,  are  developed  in  a  more 
^ple  and  direct  manner  than  those  which^  provided  with  a  firm 
fihell,  are  laid  upon  the  land,  or  than  those  which  are  enclosed  in 
the  womb  up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  embryos. 

In  the  two  latter  cases  the  growing  organism  attains  its  goal  only 
by  very  indirect  ways.  At  the  same  time  with  the  permanent  organs 
there  are  also  developed  others  which  have  no. significance  for  the 
post-embryonic  life,  but  which  serve  during  the  egg-stage  of  existr 
ence  either  for  the  protection  of  the  soft,  delicate,  and  easily  injured 
body,  or  for  respiration,  or  for  nutrition.  These  either  undergo 
regressive  metamorphosis  at  the  end  of  embryonic  life,  or  are  cast> 
oflfat  birth  as  useless  and  unimportant  structures.  But  inasmuch  as 
they  are  developed  out  of  the  germ-layers,  they  are  also  properly  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  immediately  to  the  nascent  organism — as 
being  its  embryonic  organs,  and  as  such  they  too  are  to  be  treated  iii 
morphological  descriptions. 

The  extensive  material  which  has  to  be  mastered  in   this  coh^ 
nection  I  shall  present  grouped  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  part  we  shall  inquire  how  the  embryo  overcomes  ther 
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obstacle  which  it  encounters  in  the  presence  of  the  yolk  and  acqmre9 
its  ultimate  form. 

In  the  second  and  likewise  more  extensive  part  we  must  ooDoen> 
ourselves  more  minutely  with  the  embryonic  enveloping  stmctures 
and  appended  organs,  which  subserve  various  purposes. 


The  collection  of  yolk-material  disturbs  the  course  of  development 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Amphibia.  The  latter  therefore  stand, 
as  it  were^  midway  between  Amphiozus  with  direct  development 

and  the  remaining  Verte> 
brates,  and  constitute  a 
transition  between  them. 
In  the  Amphibia  the  yolk 
shares  in  the  process  of 
cleavage;  after  the  dose  of 
this  process  it  is  found  ac- 
cumulated for  the  most  part 
in  the  large  yolk^sells  which 
form  the  floor  of  the  blastula 
(fig.  45) ;  at  the  time  of  the 
differentiation  into  germ- 
layers  it  is  taken  up  into  the 
coelenteron,  which  it  almost 
completely  fills  (fig.  47);  after 
the  formation  of  the  body- 
sacs  the  large  yolk-cells  lie 
in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  intestine  proper  (fig.  118  yk).  Here  they  are  in 
part  dissolved  and  employed  for  the  growth  of  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  body,  in  part  they  share  directly  in  the  formation  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  intestine. 

In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  great  accumulation  of  yolk- 
oells,  the  Amphibian  embryo  acquires  a  shapeless  condition  at  a  time 
when  the  Amphioxus  larva  has  already  become  elongated  and  fish- 
like. The  body,  which  is  spherical  during  gastrulation,  later  becomes 
egg-shaped,  owing  to  its  elongation.  Thereupon  the  head-end  and 
the  tail-end  begin  to  be  established  at  the  two  poles  as  small  eleva- 
tions (figs.  118  and  80).  The  middle  or  trunk-part  lying  between 
the  latter  becomes  somewhat  incurved  along  its  dorsal  region,  in 


tiM  embryo  «f  a  Frof ,  after  Oocm,  from  Balvocr. 
nCt  Neand  tube ;  x,  oommnnicatton  of  the  eame  with 
blastopore  and  ooelenteron  (al) ;  ylr,  yolk-oeUa ;  t», 
middle  germ-layer.  For  the  sake  of  simplidty  the 
outer  germ-layer  is  represented  as  if  oomposed  of 
a  single  layer  of  cells. 
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'which  netiral  tube,  chorda,  and  primitive  segments  are  developed,  so 
that  the  cephalic  and  caudal  elevations  become  joined  by  means  of 
a  concave  line.  The  ventral  side  of  the  trunk-region,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  greatly  swollen  and  bulges  out  ventrally  and  laterally  like 
a  hernia,  since  it  is  filled  with  yolk-ceUs.  This  swelling  is  therefore 
called  the  yolk-mc. 

In  the  further  progress  of  development  the  embryo  continually 
acquires  a  more  fish-like  shape.  The  anterior  and  the  posterior 
ends  of  the  body,  especially  the  latter,  increase  greatly  in  length, 
and  the  middle  of  the  trunk  becomes  thinner,  for  with  the  consump- 
ti<m  of  the  yolk-material  the  yolk-sac  becomes  smaller  and  finally 
•disappears  altogether,  its  walls  being  incorporated  into  the  ventral 
wsJl  of  the  intestine  and  that  of  the  body. 

The  inierferencu  in  the  normal  course  of  development  become  greater 
tn  the  eame  ratio  as  the  yoUc  increaeee  in  amowrU^  as  it  does  in  the 
ease  of  the  meroblastio  eggs  of  Fishes^  Reptiles,  and  Birds,  With 
the  latter  the  yolk  is  no  longer  broken  up  into  a  mass  of  yolk-ceils, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Amphibia ;  it  participates  in  the  process  of 
cleavage,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent,  inasmuch  as  nuclei  i^ake  their 
way  into  the  layer  of  yolk  which  is  adjacent  to  the  germ,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  protoplasm,  continue  to  increase  in  number  by  division. 
The  gastrula-form  is  altered  until  it  becomes  unrecognisable;  only 
a  small  part  of  its  dorsal  surface  consists  of  cells,  which  are 
arranged  into  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  whereas  the  whole 
ventral  side,  where  in  the  Amphibia  the  yolk-cells  are  found,  is  an 
unsegmented  yolk-mass. 

Thus  we  acquire  in  the  case  of  the  Vertebrates  mentioned  a 
peculiar  condition;  the  embryo,  if  we  regard  the  yolk  as  not 
belonging  to  the  body,  appears  to  be  developed  from  layers  that  are 
spread  out  fiat  instead  of  from  a  cup-like  structure  (Plate  I.,  fig.  1, 
page  213).  Moreover  we  see  even  a  greater  distinction  effected 
between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  egg  during  develop- 
ment than  was  tbe  case  with  the  Amphibians.  The  fundaments  of 
all  important  organs,  the  nervous  system,  the  chorda,  the  primitive 
figments  (Plate  L,  fig&  2,  8),  are  at  first  produced  exclusively  on  the 
farmer,  whereas  on  the  ventral  side  few  and  unimportant  changes  only 
are  to  be  observed.  These  consist  principally  in  the  extension  of  the 
germ-layers,  which  spread  out  farther  ventrally,  grow  over  the  yolk- 
mass  (Plate  L,  figs.  2-5),  and  form  around  it  a  closed  sac  consisting 
of  several  layers.  This  drcumcrescenoe  of  the  unsegmented  yolk  by 
the  germ-layers  is  accomplished,  on  the  whole,  very  slowly,  the  more 
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voluminous  the  accumulated  yolk-material,  the  more  time  it  requires :: 
thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Birds  it  is  completed  at  a  very  late 
stage  of  development,  when  the  embryo  has  already  attained  a  high 
state  of  perfection  (Plate  I.,  fig.  5). 

In  the  case  of  meroblastic  eggs,  the  part  of  the  germ-layers 
on  which  the  first  fundaments  of  the  organs  (neural  tube,  chorda, 
primitive  segments,  etc.)  appear  has  been  distinguished  as  the 
embryonic  area  from  the  remaining  part,  or  the  extra-embryonic  area. 
The  distinction  is  both  fitting  and  necessary ;  but  tl^e  names  might 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  "  embryonic  and  extra-embryonic," 
since  ob\'iously  everything  that  arises  from  the  egg-cell,  and  con- 
sequently even  that 
Am  which    originates   in 

the  extra-embryonic 
area,  must  be  rec- 
koned as  belonging 
to  the^embryo.  The 
dififerentiation  into 
two  areas  persists  in 
the  course  of  further 
development,  and  be- 
comes expressed  still 
more  sharply  (fiig. 
119).  The  embryonic 
area,  by  means  of  the 
folding  of  its  flattened 
layers  into  tubes, 
alone  forms  the  elongated,  fish-like  body  which  all  Vertebrates  ai 
first  exhibit;  the  extra-embryonic  area,  on  the  contrary,  beoome^ 
a  sac  filled  with  yolk  ((iff),  which,  like  an  enormous  hernia,  is  united 
to  the  embryo  (Em)  by  means  of  a  stalk  (et)  attached  to  its  beUy, 
sometimes  even  while  the  embryo  is  still  remarkably  smalL 

We  must  now  explain  more  minutely  the  details  of  tbs  processes 
of  development  which  take  place  in  this  connection:  first  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  flattened  embryonic  area  wtto  the  fish-like 
embryonal  body,  and  secondly  the  formation  of  the  yolk-sac. 

In  the  presentation  we  shall  adhere  chiefly  to  the  Hen*s  egg.  but 
for  the  time  being  we  shall  leave  out  c^  consideration  the  formation 
of  the  embryonic  membranes. 

The  body  of  the  Chick  is  developed  by  a  folding  of  the  ^^atieited 
layerSy  and  by  the  conetricting  off  of  the  tubular  etruduree  thtis  /cnmei 


flf.  119.— AdTUMd  tmbryo  tf  a  Shark   (Friafeivntf),   afUr 
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from  the  area  pellueida.  The  begiDnmg  of  the  process  of  folding  is 
recognisable  upon  the  surface  of  the  blastoderm  by  mealis  of 
certain  furrows,  the  marginal  grooves  (Grenzrinnen)  of  His.  These 
appear  earlier  in  the  anterior  than  in  the  posterior  region  of  the 
embryonic  fundament,  in  correspondence  with  the  law  previously 
enunciated,  according  to  which 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body 
anticipates  in  development  the 
posterior  end. 

At  first  that  part  of  the 
embryonic  fundament  which  is 
destined  to  become  the  head  is 

marked  off  by  means  of  a  cres- 

centic  groove  (fig.  120).     In  the 

case  of  the  Chick  this  is  indicated 

during  the  first  day  of  incubation, 

at  a  time  when  the  first  trace 

of  the  nervous  system  becomes 

visible.     It  lies  immediately  in 

front  of  the  curved  anterior  end 

of  the  medullary  ridges,  with  its 

concarity  directed  backward. 
At  a  later  stage  the  embryonic 

area  is  marked  off  laterally.     In 

the  case  of  the  embryo  seen  from  iff*  lio.— 8arfkoe-Ti«w  of  th*  ana  poUodda  of 

.,         _^m          •      ^       int     •         v*  1.  a  bla«tod«nn  of  It  liourt,  after  Balvour. 

the  SUtface  in  tig.  IJl,  in  which  j^  ^^nt  of  the  primitive  groore  (pr)  lies  Um 

the  neural  tube  is  already  partly  medullaiy  furrow  {me),  with  the  medullaiy 

,        ,         ,                    i.  J   •    X      xu  "d«~  (^y-     Thew  diverge  behind  and  fade 

Closed  and  segmented  into  three     ^ut  on  either  dde  in  front  of  the  primitive 

brain- vesicles,  and  in    which    six       groove ;  anteriorly,  on  the  oontrary,  the/  axe 

.        ...  oontinaooB  with  each  other,  and  form  an  andi 

pau«  of  primitive  segments  are  behind  a  curved  line,  which  lepneenU  the 
laid    down,    there     may     be     re-       anterior  marginal  groove.    The  eeoond  curved 

line,  lying  in  front  of  and  concentric  with  the 
cognised  at   some    distance  from       Unt,  i*  the  beginning  of  the^unnlotlc  fold. 

these   primitive    segments    two 

dark  streaks,  the  two  lateral  marginal  grooves.  They  become 
less  distinct  in  passing  from  before  backward,  and  wholly  disappear 
at  the  end  of  the  primitive  groove. 

Blnally,  the  tail-end  of  the  embiyo  is  marked  off  by  the  posterior 
marginal  groove,  which  like  the  anterior  is  crescentic,  but  has  its 
concavity  directed  toward  the  head. 

In  this  manner  a  small  part  of  the  germ-layers,  which  alone  is 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  permanent  bocly,  is  separated  by  a 
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points  of  the  fingers,  which  by  the  tucking  under  of  the  doth  have 
received  a  covering  on  their  lower  sides,  and  which  project  above 
the  otherwise  flattened  cloth,  are  comparable  to  the  cephalic  eleva- 
tion. In  addition  we  can  represent  the  backward  growth  of  the 
head-fold  by  tucking  the  cloth  still  farther  under  the  left  fingers 
toward  the  wrist. 

The  hinder  end  of  the  embryo  develops  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
front  end,  only  somewhat  later  (compare  fig.  11,  Plate  I.).  Corre> 
spending  to  the  posterior  marginal  groove  (gr),  the  tail-fold  is  so  formed 
that  its  ridge  is  directed  forward  and  that  it  grows  toward  the  head-fold. 

Where  in  surface-views  of  the  blastoderm  the  lateral  mai^ginal 
grooves  are  to  be  seen  {Bg.  121),  one  reoognises  on  cross  sections  the 
lateral  folds  (Plate  I.,  fig.  8  sf).  They  grow  at  first  directly  from 
above  downwards,  thus  producing  the  lateral  walls  of  the  trunk 
Afterwards  their  margins  bend  somewhat  toward  the  median  place 
(Plate  I.,  &g.  9  af),  thereby  approaching  each  other,  and  in  this  way 
gradually  draw  together  to  form  a  tube  (Plate  I.,  fig.  10).  By  their 
infolding  the  trunk  acquires  its  ventral  wall. 

In  order  to  avoid  misconceptions,  let  it  be  further  remarked  that 
only  at  the  beginning  of  their  formation  are  head-,  tail-,  and  lateral 
folds  somewhat  separated  from  one  another,  but  that  when  they 
are  more  developed  they  are  merged  into  one  another,  and  thus  are 
only  parte  of  a  single  fold,  which  encloses  the  fundament  of  the  embiya 
on  all  sides. 

As  the  separate  parts  of  this  fold  increase,  they  grow  with  their 
bent  margins  from  in  front  and  from  behind,  from  right  and  from 
left,  toward  one  another,  and  finally  come  near  together  in  a  small 
territory,  which  corresponds  approximately  with  the  middle  of  the 
surface  of  the  embryo's  belly,  and  is  designated  on  the  figure  of  the 
cross  section  through  this  region  (Plate  I.,  fig.  10)  by  a  ring-like  line 
(An).  Thus  a  small  tubular  body  is  formed  (Plate  I.,  fig.  3),  which  lies 
upon  the  extra-embryonic  area  of  the  blastoderm  and  is  united  to  it 
by  means  of  a  hollow  stalk  (An).  The  stalk  marks  the  place  where 
the  margins  of  the  folds,  growing  toward  one  another  from  all  sides, 
have  met,  but  a  complete  constricting  off  of  the  embryonic  territory 
from  the  extra-embryonic  does  not  take  place. 

We  can  also  represent  these  conditions,  if,  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned model,  we  in  addition  fold  in  the  cloth  that  covers  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  along  the  sides  of  the  hand  and  the  wrist,  and  then 
carry  the  circular  fold  thus  artificially  formed  still  farther  under,, 
even  to  the  middle  of  the  palm.     Then  the  cloth  forms  around  the 
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hand  a  tubular  sheath,  which  is  continuous  at  one  place  by  means 
of  a  connecting  cord  with  the  flattened  remaining  pcnrtion  of  the 
doth. 

A  process  similar  to  the  externally  visible  one  just  described,  by 
which  the  lateral  and  ventral  walls  of  the  body  are  produced  from 
the  aheet-Iike  fundaments,  takes  place  at  the  same  time  within  the 
embiyo  in  the  splanchnopleure.  There  are  developed  from  it,  as 
from  the  somatopleure,  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral 
intestinal  folds. 

First,  At  the  time  when  the  head  is  differentiated  (fig.  122),  the 
part  of  the  splanchnopleure  corresponding  to  it  {F.Sp^)  is  folded 
together  into  a  tube,  the  so-called  cavitt/  of  the/ore  gtU  or  head-gut  (Z)). 
The  same  process  repeats  itself  on  the  third  day  of  incubation  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  embryonal  fundament,  where,  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  caudal  part  (Plate  I.,  fig.  11),  there  is  formed 
within  it  and  out  of  the  splanchnopleure  the  cavity  of  the  hind  gut. 

Both  parts  of  the  intestine  at  first  terminate  with  blind  ends 
directed  toward  the  outer  surface  of  the  body.  At  the  head-end 
the  month-opening  is  still  wanting,  at  the  posterior  end  the  anua 
When,  however,  one  raises  the  blastoderm  with  the  nascent  embryo 
from  the  yolk,  and  examines  it  from  the  under  side,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal  exhibit  openings  {vdpf 
and  hdpf)j  through  which  one  can  look  from  the  yolk-side  into  the 
blind-ending  cavities.  One  of  these  is  called  the  anterior,  the  other 
the  po»<mor,  inteetinal  ported  or  intestinal  entrance  (Plate  I.,  fig.  11 
nf^and  hdpf). 

Between  the  two  portals  the  middle  region  of  the  intestinal  canal 
remams  for  a  long  time  as  a  leaf-like  fundament.  Then  by  its 
becoming  somewhat  bent  downwards  (Plate  I.,  figs.  9  and  2)  there 
arises  under  the  chorda  dorsalis  an  intestinal  groove  (<£r),  which  lies 
between  fore  and  hind  gut.  Owing  to  the  further  increase  of  the 
lateral  intestinal  folds  (df)^  the  groove  becomes  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  finally,  by  the  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  folds  from  in 
front,  from  behind,  and  from  both  sides,  becomes  closed  into  a  tube 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wall  of  the  body. 

At  only  one  small  place,  which  is  indicated  by  the  ring-like  line 
dn  in  Plato  I.,  figs.  3  and  10,  the  folding  and  constricting-off  process 
is  not  completed,  and  here  the  intestinal  tube  too  remains  con- 
tinuous, by  means  of  a  hollow  stalk,  with  the  extra-embryonic  part 
of  the  splanchnopleure,  which  encloses  the  yolk. 
The  part  of  the  germ-layers  which  is  not  employed  in  the  formation 
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of  the  embryo  furnishes  in  the  case  of  the  Eeptiles  and  Birds  the 
yolk-sac  and  certain  embryonic  membranes.  I  shall  speak  of  the 
development  of  these  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  fate  of  the  extra-embryonic  area  of  the  blastoderm  in  Fishes 
is  more  simple,  since  there  is  formed  from  it  only  a  sac  for  the 
reception  of  the  yolk. 

Kg.  123  exhibits  the  embryo  (Em)  of  a  Selachian,  which  has 
arisen  by  the  infolding  of  a  small  area  of  the  germ-layers  in  the 

manner  described  for 
-»•  the  Chick.    All  the 

remaining  part  of 
the  egg  has  become 
a  great  yolknsac  {ds), 
which  is  united  with 
the  middle  of  the 
belly  by  means  of  a 
long  stalk. 

The  Teleosts  (Plate 
I.,  fig.  6)  show  us 
transitions  from  this 
condition  to  one  in 
which  the  yolk-sac, 
as  in  Amphibians, 
is  not  separated  bj 
a  stalk  from  the  mesenteron,  but  represents  only  a  capacious 
enlargement  of  the  latter  and  of  the  belly-wall. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  carefully  the  stntcture  of  the  yM-ioc. 
As  has  been  remarked  already,  all  four  of  the  germ-layers  spread 
themselves  out  one  after  another  around  the  unsegmented  yolk-mass 
of  meroblastic  eggs  (Plate  I.,  figs.  6  and  7).  As  in  the  embryonal 
body  the  two  middle  germ-layers  separate  from  each  other  and  allow 
the  body-cavity  to  appear  between  them,  so,  too,  at  a  later  stage 
the  same  process  occurs  in  the  extra-embryonic  area.  Throughout 
the  region  of  the  middle  germ-layer  there  is  formed  a  narrow 
fissure,  for  which  the  name  "extra-embryonic  body-cavity,"  or 
blcutospheric  ccelom  (cavity  of  the  blastoderm,  Kolliker),  would  be 
most  suitable.  It  separates  the  envelope  of  the  yolk  into  two  layers, 
of  which  the  inner  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  intestinal 
wall  (splanchnopleure),  the  outer,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  body- 
wall  (somatopleure).  Therefore,  to  be  exact,  we  have  before  us  a 
double  sac  formed  around  the  yolk,  which  we  can  distinguish  as 


fig.  us.— AdvMMd  tmteyo  «f  a  Bhtfk   (Fristtimu),  After 

Balfoub. 
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intestiiiRl  yolkssac  and  dermal  jolk-fiac.  The  former  is  simplj  a 
hernia-like  eyagination  of  the  InteBtinal  canal,  and,  like  it,  ia 
composed  of  three  layers : — 

(1)  The  intestino-glandular  layer  {ik)^ — the  entoblast  or  secondary 
entoderm,  which  encloses  the  yolk ; 

(2)  The  Tisceral  middle  layer,  or  the  pleuroperitoneal  epitheliom 
(mP);and 

(3)  The  intermediate  layer  (Zwischenblatt),  in  which  have  been 
developed  the  vitelline  blood-vessels,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  have  to  conduct  the  liquefied  nutritive 
material  from  the  yolk-sac  to  the  places  of  embiyonic  growth. 

The  dermal  yolknBac  is,  as  a  continuation  of  the  body- wall,  likewise 
composed  of  three  layers — ^the  epidermis  (oAr),  the  parietal  middle 
layer  (mk^),  and  the  connective-tissue  intermediate  substance 
(Zwischensubstanz). 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  constricting-off  of  the  yolk-sac 
from  the  embryonal  body  is  quite  variable  in  e3ctent,  and  can  go  so 
far  that  the  connection  between  the  two  is  kept  up  only  by  meana 
of  a  narrow  stalk.  A  more  careful  examination  shows  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  stalk  itself  is  composed  of  two  narrow  tubes  one 
within  the  other  (Plate  L,  fig.  7),  of  which  the  outer  unites  the 
dermal  yolk-sac  {hs)  to  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body,  and  the  inner 
the  intestinal  yolk-sac  to  the  intestinal  canal.  The  former  is  called 
the  dermal  stalk,  the  latter  the  intestinal  stalk  (dn)  or  vitelline 
dact,  ductus  vitello-intestinalis.  The  place  of  attachment  of  the 
dermal  stalk  in  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  embryo  la 
called  the  dermal  navel  (hn) ;  the  corresponding  place  of  attachment 
of  the  intestinal  stalk  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine  the  intestinal 
navel  (dn).  The  embryonic  body-cavity  opens  out  between  the  two, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  fissure  between  dennal  and  intestinal 
yolk-sac — ^with  the  '* extra-embryonic  body-cavity"  or  the  blasto- 
Bpheiic  cGekmi  (lh^)» 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  yolk-sac  in  the  Fishes  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Amphibia.  It  is  still  employed,  even  in  the  extreme  case  of  the 
Selachians,  for  the  formation  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  that 
of  the  body.  The  more  its  contents  are  liquefied  and  absorbed, 
the  more  the  yolk-sac  shrivels.  When  the  mtestinal  yolk-sac  has 
become  very  small,  it  is  drawn  into  the  bodynsavity  and  finally 
serves  to  dose  the  intestinal  navel,  just  as  the  dermal  yolk-sac  upon 
its  disappearance  closes  up  the  dermal  navel.  With  the  lower 
Vertebrates  a  shedding  of  the  embryonic  parts  has  not  yet  come  into* 
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existence.      The  next  chapter  will  explain  what  becomes  of  the 
yolk-sac  in  the  case  of  Reptiles  and  Birds. 

Summary. 

1.  Tn  the  case  of  Vertebrates  whose  eggs  contain  little  yolk,  the 
embryo  after  the  development  of  the  germ-layers  takes  on  an 
elongated,  fish-like  form. 

2.  In  eggs  with  abundant  yolk  the  body  of  the  vertebrated  animal 
is  produced  by  only  a  small  region  of  the  germ-layers  (the  embryonic 
fundament) ;  the  far  greater  extra-embryonic  area  is  employed  for 
the  formation  of  a  yolk-sac  and  of  embryonic  membranes  (the  latter 
only  in  Eeptiles  and  Birds). 

3.  The  separate  layers  of  the  embryonic  fundament  constrict  them- 
selves off  from  the  extra-embryonic  territory,  and  at  the  same  time 
become  folded  into  tubes — ^the  somatopleure  into  the  tubular  body- 
wall,  the  splanchnopleure  into  the  intestinal  tube  (head-fold^  tail-fold, 
lateral  folds,  intestinal  groove,  intestinal  fold). 

4.  The  extra-embryonic  territory  of  the  germ-layers  remains  in 
<M)ntinuity  with  the  two  tubes  by  means  of  a  stalk-like  connection. 

5.  In  Fishes  the  extra-embryonic  territory  of  the  germ-layers 
•becomes  the  yolk-sac,  which  is  composed  of  two  sacs,  the  intestinal 
and  the  dermal  yolk-sacs,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  embryonal  body-cavity. 

6.  The  place  where  the  dermal  yolk-sac  is  attached  to  the  belly- 
wall  of  the  embryo  by  a  stalk-like  prolongation  is  called  the  dermal 
navel  or  un^bilicus ;  the  corresponding  place  of  attachment  of  the 
intestinal  yolk-sac  to  the  middle  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  the 
ihtestinal  navel  Or  umbilicus. 

7.  In  Fishes  the  yolk-sac  after  resorption  of  the  yolk-material, 
accompanied  by  the  phenomena  of  shrivelling,  is  employed  for  the 
closure  of  the  intestinal  and  dermal  navels. 

8.  In  Beptiles  and  Birds  the  extra-embryonic  region  fumishes, 
in  addition  to  the  yolk-sac,  several  other  embryonic  membranes, 
which,  complicate  the  development. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  FOSTAL  MEMBRANES  OF  REPTILES  AND  BJRm 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  course  of  development  in  all  animals 

which  do  not  deposit  their  eggs  in  water — in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 

Mammals — is  unusually  complicated,   owing   to  the  appearance  of 
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«pecUl  egg-envelopes  (embryonic  or  fcetal  membranes).      Some  of 

them,  according  to  their  origin,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  extra- 

■embryomc   area  of  the  germ- 

lajers,  and  indeed  to  that  part 

which  in  Fishes  is  employed  for 

the  yolk-sac.     They  arise  from 

folds,  which  grow  around  the 

embryo  while  it  is  still  small, 

and  furnish  a  double  envelope 

for  it. 

The  egg- envelopes  (embryonic 
membranes)  of  Reptiles  and 
Birds,  which  exhibit  almost 
identical  conditions,  and  the 
<x)nsideration  of  which  we  shall 
take  up  first,  are  more  simply 
<x)nstit\it€d  than  those  of  Mam- 
mals. In  the  case  of  the  former 
there  are  associated  with  the 
yolk-sac,  in  the  possession  of 
which  they  agree  with'  the 
Amphibia  and  Fishes,  three 
additional  embryonic  appen- 
dages, the  (tmniony  the  mem" 
hrcma  serosa  (or  briefly  ^ero8a)y 
and  the  allantoia.  They  are 
partly  laid  down  at  an  early 
period,  at  the  time  when  the' 
embryonic    body  is   converted   - 

into  tubes  by  the  infolding  of  the  germ-layers  and  is  thereby  con- 
stricted oflf  from  the  yolk-sac. 

The  Chick  shall  again  serve  as  a  basis  for  our  description. 


Fig.  IM.— BnrfMe-Tiew  of  the  peUooid  atm  of 
.  a  bUfltoderm  of  «  Ohiok  of  18  houn,  after 

Balfour. 
In  frottt  of  the  primitiTe  groove,  pr,  lies  the 
medcUlary  farrow  surrounded  by  the  medullary 
folds^  Immediately  in  trout  of  these  one  sees 
a  carved  line,  the  head-fold,  and  in  front  of 
it  a  second  curved  line  running  concentric 
with  it,  the  anterior  fold  of  the  amnion. 


1.  The  Amnion,  the  Serosa,  and  the  Tolk-Sao. 

The  amnjm  is  a  structure  the  appearance  of  which  is  recognisable 
remarkably  early  in  the  Chick.  At  the  time  when  one  recognises 
the  semicircular  head-fold  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  incipient  embryo 
(fig.  124),  by  the  growth  of  which  the  head  of  the  embryo  is  marked 
off,  there  is  already  pi-esent,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  a  second  fold 
running  parallel  to  it.     This  is  the  anterior  fold  of  Hie  amnion,  a 
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product  of  the  extra-embryonic  part  of  the  ectoderm  and  of  the 
parietal  mesoderm  united  with  it. 

The  two  infoldingSy  which  lie  near  to  each  other,  have  opposite 


iira 


riff.  m.-]MAsnflnMll0  iMffttdUaid  ■Mlba  ttranffk  tkt  axis  «f  ui  «abryo  Bird,   after 

Balpoub. 
Thaaeotloii  xvpreMnte  the  Aonditton  when  the  he»d-foId  fti  ahmOj  fonaed,  bat  the  teU-fold  ie 

■tiU  wanting. 
F.So,  Head-fold  of  the  ■omatoplean ;  F.Sp,  head-fold  of  the  spUiidhiiopleare,  fonninff  at  8p 

the  floor  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  inteeUne.    For  the  remaining  leferenoei  eae  flg.  122, 

p.  SOL 

directions  (fig.  125).  While  the  head-fold  (F.So)  advances  with  its 
margin  toward  the  jolk,  the  anterior  fold  of  the  amnion  (Am),  sepa- 
rated from  it  hj  the  marginal  groove,  rises  externally  above  the 


riff.  lM.-2KaffnuBButie  lenffitndinal  leetSoa  thi«vffh  the  peatarier  a^  «f  an  anbiTa  OUok  il 

the  time  «f  the  ftnaatiaB  «f  the  aHantnla,  after  Balfoub. 
fp»  UK,  Ay,  Cater,  middle,  and' inner  gonn-lajen ;  e&,  chotda ;  8p.c,  nearal  tube ;  n,e,  neorenterio 

canal ;  p.a.g,  poet4aMl  gut ;  pr,  ramaine  of  the  primitire  atreak  folded  toward  the  T«ntrd 

aide ;  at,  allantois ;  an,  point  where  the  anna  will  be  formed ;  p.c,  periviKeral  earj^; 

am,  amnion ;  m,  aomatopleare ;  tp,  aplanohnopleare. 


plane  of  the  blastoderm.  At  the  time  when  the  head  is  being  formed^ 
the  amnion  enlarges  rather  rapidly  (Plate  I.,  fig.  1 1  vfl/),  and  grows  over 
and  around  the  head  in  a  cap-like  fold,  the  rim  of  which  is  directed 
backwards.     At  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  incubation  it  already 
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covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  like  a  thin  transparent  veil,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  cephalic  sheath. 

In  like  manner,  but  at  a  somewhat  later  stage,  there  arise  at  the 
tail-end  and  at  both  sides  of  the  embryo  the  posterior  and  lateral 
fcide  of  the  amnion.    The  posterior  fold  is  still  very  inconspicuous  even 
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at  the  time  when  the  head  is  covered  with  the  veil-like  pellicle 
(Plate  I.,  fig.  11  haj).  It  enlarges  slowly,  and  under  the  name  of 
caudal  sheath  covers  over  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (fig.  126  aw*). 
The  lateral /olds  of  the  amnion  are  elevated  externally  to  the  lateral 
mai-ginal  grooves  (fig.  127  ow),  and  project  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  those  lateral  folds  by  the  bending  in  of  which  the  lateral  and 
ventral  walls  of  the  embryo  are  produced.     By  this  means  the  rim 

14 
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of  the  fold  i8  carried  farther  and  farther  fi*om  the  siiunchnopleore 
{sp),  which  remains  spread  out  flat  over  the  yolk.  In  this  way  the 
extra-embryonic  part  of  the  body-cavity,  or  the  cavity  of  the  blasto- 
derm (K6luker),  increases  in  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  embryo. 
When  the  lateral  folds  of  the  amnion  have  grown  up  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  embryo  (Plate  I.,  fig.  9  «a/),  they  begin,  by  the  bending 
over  of  their  edges  medianwards,  to  form  the  so-called  lateral 
sheaths. 

Inasmuch  as  the  folds  of  the  amnion,  which  are  uiUed  by  special 
names,  become,  when  they  are  in  full  development,  continuous,  and  are 
only  parts  of  a  single  ring-like  foldy  the  embryo  eventually  becomes 
surrounded  on  all  sides  as  though  by  a  high  wall.  With  further 
enlargement,  the  amniotic  sheaths  then  bend  together  over  the  back 
of  the  embryo  from  in  front  and  behind,  and  from  the  right  and 
the  left  (Plate  L,  figs.  2,  3,  and  10,  a/,  va/y  lui/jy  come  together 
with  their  edges  in  the  median  plane,  and  then  fuse  with  each  other 
along  a  line,  the  amniotic  suture,  which  closes  from  in  front  back- 
wards (Plate  I.,  ^g,  10),  except  that  at  one  very  small  place  near 
the  tail-end  the  closing  is  interrupted  for  a  considerable  time,  and  * 
a  small  opening  is  preserved. 

The  fusion  of  the  amniotic  folds  takes  place  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  fuision  of  the  medullary  folds  described  on  page  79.  Each 
fold  (Plate  I.,  figs.  3  and  10)  consists  of  two  layers,  an  inner  and  an 
outer  one,  which  are  continuous  at  the  margins  of  the  folds,  and  are 
separated  by  a  fissure,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  extra-embryonic 
body-cavity.  At  the  amniotic  suture  the  corresponding  layers  of 
the  folds  of  both  sides  fuse,  and  hand  in  hand  with  this  a  separa- 
tion of  the  inner  from  the  outer  layers  takes  place  (Plate  I.,  fig.  4). 
As  a  result  of  this  there  have  now  arisen  two  envelopes  over  the 
back  of  the  embryo,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one,  the  amnion  (A)  and 
the  serosa  (6). 

The  amnion  is  the  product  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  folds  (Plate  I., 
fig.  10  ifh).  It  forms  a  sac  which  immediately  after  its  origin  is 
closely  applied  about  the  embryo,  and  which  encloses  a  very  small 
amniotic  cavity  filled  with  fluid. 

The  serous  membrane  (serosa),  which  is  derived  from  the  outer 
layer  of  the  folds  (afb,  Plate  I.,  ^g.  10),  lies  as  a  very  delicate  trans- 
parent membrane  closely  applied  to  the  amnion,  and  thus  encloses 
the  embryo  in  still  another  envelope. 

If  we  now  glance  back  at  the  conditions  described  in  the  previous 
chapter,  and  compare  the  development  of  Fishes  with  that  of  Reptiles 
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and  Birds,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  a  considerable  complication  has  arisen 
in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Whereas  in  Fikhes  the  extra-embryonic 
area  of  the  somatopleure  becomes  exclusively  the  dermal  yolk-sac,  in 
Reptiles  and  Birds  two  sacs  have  arisen  out  of  it  by  a  process  of 
folding.     The  influences  producing  this  folding  appear  to  be  cleai*. 

Since  the  egg  is  enclosed  in  firmly  applied  envelopes,  the  embryonic 
body,  when  it  is  formed  by  the  folding  together  of  the  germ-layers, 
cannot  rise  from  the  yolk-sac ;  it  therefore  comes  to  lie  in  a  depres- 
fdon  of  the  latter.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  the  occurrence  of 
this  because  the  embryo  at  the  beginning  of  development  is  exces- 
sively small  in  comparison  with  the  yolk,  and  because  the  yolk-layers 
immediately  underlying  it  become  liquefied  and  absorbed.  With 
the  sinking  of  the  body  into  the  yolk  (Plate  I.,  figs.  2  and  3),  the 
parts  which  in  Fishes  become  the  simple  dermal  yolk-sac  (Plate  I., 
iigs.  6  and  7)  fold  in  around  it  on  all  sides  as  amniotic  folds,  and 
enclose  it  the  more  completely  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  yolk. 

The  preceding  accotint  of  the  development  of  the  amnion  is  made  some- 
what schematic  in  a  single  point.  That  is  to  say,  the  anterior  fold  of  the 
amnion  is  developed  so  early,  that  the  middle  germ-layer  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  spread  out  as  far  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  embryonic  area.  The  in- 
folding, therefore,  in  this  region  involves  only  the  outer  and  inner  germ-layers, 
\(hicb  are  still  closely  united.  This  condition  is  changed  somewhat  later, 
when  the  middle  germ-layer  has  grown  into  the  region  of  the  anterior  fold  of 
the  amnion,  and  has  there  split  into  a  visceral  and  a  parietal  layer.  The  process 
has  not  yet  been  followed  out  in  detail  in  series  of  longitudinal  sections.  But 
at  all  events  we  must  assume  that  the  entoblast,  which  is  united  with  the 
viacend  middle  layer,' retracts  from  the  anterior  fold  of  the  amnion  and 
again  spreads  out  flat,  as  is  represented  in  diagrammatic  figure  1 1  (Plate  I.).  In 
ihis  manner  the  anterior  amniotic  fold,  which  in  the  meantime  has  become 
greatly  enlarged,  now  consists  of  the  outer  germ-layer  and  the  parietal  middle 
layer,  as  is  the  case  from  the  beginning  with  the  subsequently  arising  posterior 
aod  lateral  folds  of  the  amnion. 

We  now  have  to  enter  still  more  particularly  upon  the  further 
I'elations  of  amnion  and  serosa. 

Up  to  the  end  of  embryonic  development  the  amniotic  sac  remains 
in  continuity  with  a  small  region  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo, 
which  is  called  the  dermal  umbilicus.  In  figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  10 
(Hate  I.)  this  place  is  indicated  by  means  of  a  circular  line  (An). 
Here  the  primitive  layers  of  the  body-wall  are  continuous  with  the 
coiresponding  layers  of  the  amnion,  as,  for  instance,  the  epidermis  of 
the  body  with  an  epithelial  layer  lining  the  amniotic  cavity.  The 
dermal  umbilicus  of  Reptiles  and  Birds  con*esponds  therefore  yith 
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the  structure  of  the  same  name  in  embryo  Fishes  (Plate  I.,  fig.  7  hn)^ 
for  it  IS  at  this  point  that  the  dermal  yolk-sac  is  continuous  by  means 
of  its  stem-like  elongation  with  the  walls  of  the  belly.  As  in  the 
Fishes,  it  surrounds  an  opening  (Plate  I.,  figs.  7  and  5  kn)  which  unites 
the  portion  of  the  body-cavity  lying  within  the  embryo  (/A')  with 
the  extra-embryonic  part  lying  between  the  embryonic  membranes 
(Ih^),  Fui-thermore,  the  stalk  of  the  yolk-sac  or  vitelline  duct, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  embryonic  intestine,  and  which  is 
indicated  in  the  above-mentioned  figures  of  Plate  I.  by  the  small 
circle  dn,  passes  through  the  opening. 

The  amniotic  sac  affords  an  additional  special  advantage  to  the 
embryos  of  Reptiles  and  Birds  in  that  an  albmninous  saline  fluid,  the 
liquor  amnii,  collects  in  its  cavity.  In  it  the  delicate,  easily  injured 
embryo  composed  of  plastic  cells  floats,  as  it  were,  and  is  able  to 
move. 

The  amniotic  sac  is  small  at  the  beginning  of  its  development,  but 
enlarges  with  each  day  of  incubation,  since  it  keeps  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  embryo  and  encloses  a  larger  and  larger  amount  of 
amniotic  fluid. 

At  the  same  time  its  wall  becomes  contractile.  Certain  cells  inr  its 
somatic  mesoderm  develop  into  contractile  fibres,  which  in  the  Chick 
give  rise  to  rhythmic  movements  from  the  fifth  day  of  incubation 
onward.  One  can  observe  these  while  the  egg-shell  remains  intact, 
if  one  holds  the  egg  toward  a  source  of  blight  light,  and  for  this 
purpose  makes  use  of  the  ooscope  constructed  by  Preyeb.  In  this 
manner  it  can  be  determined  that  the  amnion,  executes  about  ten 
contractions  in  a  minute,  which,  beginning  at  one  pole,  proceed  to 
the  opposite  end,  like  the  contractions  of  a  worm.  Thus  the  amniotic 
fluid  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  embryo  oscillates  or  rocks  regularly 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  rocking  of  the  embryo,  as  Pbeteb 
expresses  it,  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  in  the  later  days 
of  incubation,  since*  the  contractions  of  the  amnion  become  more 
energftic. 

The  serosa  (S)  is  a  wholly  transparent,  easily  ruptuied  membrane,, 
which  is  closely  applied  to  the  vitelline  membrane.  It  consists  of  two 
thin  cell-layers,  which  take  their  origin  from  the  outer  germ-layer 
and  the  parietal  middle  layer,  and  like  them  are  distinguished  by 
blue  and  red  lines  in  the  diagram.  The  serous  membrane  is  origin- 
ally present  as  a  separate  structure  only  in  the  region  of  the  amnion 
and  of  the  embryo  (Plate  I.,  fig.  4),  as  far  as  the  body-cavity  is  formed 
in  the  middle  germ-layer.    It  then  enlarges  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
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Fig.  1.—  Crou  tectum  tknmgh  a  Hen^s  e$$  on  the  §econd  day  of  incubation. 

The  germ-layers  are  spread  ont  flat  over  the  jolk ;  the  middle  one  is  less 
eztenslTe  than  the  other  two.  The  first  blood-vessels  have  developed,  and 
terminate  with  the  marginal  vein  {tt)  at  the  edge  of  the  middle  germ-Iajer. 
One  now  distinguishes  therefore  the  vascular  area,  which  extends  to  the  red 
dotted  line  («f ),  and  external  to  it  the  yolk-area  (dk),  which  terminates  with 
the  black  dotted  line  (ur),  the  edge  of  overgrowth  of  the  cater  and  inner 
germ-layers. 


Fig.  2. — Crou  $ection  throvgh  a  Hen't  egg  on  the  third  day  of  incubation. 

The  OQter  and  inner  geim-layers  are  spread  out  over  half  of  the  yolk. 
The  yolk -area  (dh)  terminates  with  the  black  dotted  line  (ur\  the  eige  of 
overgrowth. 

The  middle  germ-layer,  with  the  \'ascalar  area,  which  is  now  well  developed, 
has  also  grown  over  the  yolk  as  far  as  the  line  it  (the  sinus  terminalis).  In 
the  middle  germ-layer  the  body-cavity  has  become  distinct  in  the  embryonic 
region  (W)  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  {lh%  the  parietal  («»&')  and  visceral 
middle  layers  (mk^)  having  separated  from  each  other. 

The  embryonic  fondament  begins  to  be  constricted  off  from  the  extra- 
embryonic part  by  a  process  of  folding  and  to  constitute  the  trunk.  The  lateral 
folds  (fO  have  grown  downwards  for  a  certain  distance,  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  trunk,  whereas  vcntrally  the  body  is  still  open.  Corre- 
sponding to  these  lateral  folds  («/*),  the  lateral  intestinal  folds  (df)  have 
arisen  on  the  splanchnopleure,  and  bound  the  intestinal  groove  (dr). 

The  embryo  in  process  of  being  constricted  off  has  sunk  into  a  depression  of 
the  more  and  more  liquefied  yolk,  and  becomes  partly  enveloped  by  the  somato- 
pleiire  of  the  extra-embryonic  area  of  the  germ-layers,  the  lateral  folds  of 
the  amnion  (jif)  haviog  already  encircled  the  sides  of  the  embryonic  body. 


Fig.  3  ikowi  a  longitudinal  icetion  through  the  stage  rejfroient^d  in  crou 
section  in  fig,  2.    (^Third  day  cf  incubation.) 

The  head-end  of  the  body  is  entirely  constricted  off  from  the  blastoderm. 
It  encloses  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  intestine  (Eopfdarmhohle).  The  tail- 
end  is  only  slightly  differentiated.  The  anterior  fold  of  the  amnion  (vaf)  has 
invested  the  head,  the  posterior  fold  (haf)  the  tail  (cephalic  sheath,  caudal 
sheath). 

The  middle  of  the  trunk  is  still  wide  open  ventrally.  The  place  where 
the  body-wall  passes  over  into  the  folds  of  the  amnion,  and  which  is  indicated 
in  the  diagram  by  the  ring  An,  is  called  the  dermal  umbilicus. 

The  splanchnopleure  has  become  closed  into  a  tube  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly (the  cephalic  and  pelvic  portions  of  the  intestinal  cavity);  in  the 
middle  the  tube  is  still  open  ventrally,  and  by  means  of  the  vitelline  duct  (dff) 
is  continuous  with  the  yolk-sac  {ds).  The  place  of  transition  indicated  by 
the  ring  dn  is  the  intestinal  umbilicus.  The  allantois  (al)  grows  out  as  a  small 
vesicle  from  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  intestinal  cavity  into 
the  body-cavity  of  the  embryo. 
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Fig.  i,—ZtmffUudlnal  teetiim  tknmgk  a  HeiC%  egg  at  ike  beginning  of  the 
Jifth  dag. 

After  the  fnsion  of  the  amniotic  folds,  the  embryo,  together  with  the  amniotic 
ca\it7  (ah),  is  enveloped  in  the  amniotic  sac.  The  serous  membrane  (S)  has  been 
dereloped  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  amniotic  folds.  By  farther  separation 
of  the  middle  serm -layers  the  extra-embryonic  part  of  the  body-cavity  (M*) 
faas  enlarged,  and  the  allantois  (a/)  has  grown  into  it. 

With  the  exception  of  a  third  of  its  surface,  the  yolk  has  become  overgrown 
bf  the  outer  and  inner  germ-layers,  as  far  as  the  line  ur.  The  vascular  area 
has  extended  to  the  line  it.  The  cephalic  portion  of  the  intestinal  cavity  has 
opened  into  the  amniotic  cavity  by  means  of  the  newly  arisen  month  (m). 


Fig.  ^,^Longitttdinal  section  through  a  I£en*s  egg  on  the  eeventh  dag  of 
ineubatioH. 

By  the  enlargement  of  the  extra-embryonic  body-cavity  the  serous  membrane 
(serosa)  has  entirely  separated  from  the  yolk-sac,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
area.  The  outer  and  the  inner  germ-layers  have  now  grown  over  the  yolk  on  all 
hides;  the  middle  germ-layer  with  the  vascular  area  has  extended  farther 
downwaids.  The  amniotic  cavity,  in  which  the  embryo  floats,  has  become 
mnch  extended  by  the  increase  of  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  allantois  has 
enlarged  considerably,  and  forms  a  sac,  which  connects  with  the  hind  gut 
by  means  of  a  narrow  stalk  (urachus).  The  sac  extends  out  into  the  extra- 
cmbiyonic  body-cavity  between  amnion,  yolk-sao,  and  serous  membrane,  more 
particularly  on  the  right  side  of  the  embryo. 


Fig.  6  repretenU  a  diagrammatic  eroee  section  through  an  embryo  Fish, 

The  donsal  part  is  already  far  advanced  in  development  and  encloses  the 
neanl  tabe  (A^.  the  chorda  (eh),  the  aorta  (ao),  and  the  primitive  segments. 
The  ventral  side  is  greatly  distended  by  the  considerable  yolk- mass  (d).  The 
Utter  lies  in  an  enlargement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  intestinal  yolk-sac ; 
this  ifl  separated  from  the  enlarged  dermal  yolk-sac  by  means  of  a  narrow 
fissnre,  the  body-cavity  (M). 


Fig.  7.— Diagrammatic  longitudinal  section  through  a  Selachian  embryo. 

The  yolk-sac  has  been  partly  constricted  ofC  from  the  body  of  the  emoiyo ; 
it  still  remains  united  to  its  ventral  side,  but  only  by  means  of  a  narrow  stalk  (st), 
which  consists  of  two  tubes,  one  within  the  other,  the  intestinal  stalk  (vitelline 
dact)  and  the  dermal  stalk.  The  yolk-sac  conimunicates  with  the  embryonic 
intestinal  canal  by  means  of  the  vitelline  duct.  The  point  of  transition  is 
called  the  intestinal  umbilicus  (dn).  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  dermal 
stalk  to  the  belly  of  the  embryo  is  the  dermal  umbilicos  (A«i).  The  space 
between  dermal  and  intestinal  umbilicus  (hn  and  dn)  serves  to  put  the  body 
canity  of  the  embryo  (M')  in  communication  with  the  body-space  (W)  between 
the  dermal  and  intestinal  yolk-sacs. 
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Figs.  8,  9, 10,  11 . — JHoffravtmatic  erou  and  longitudinal  seHiatu  through 
embryo  Chicks  o/differetU  ages. 

Fig^.  ^,—Half  cf  a  erou  section  ikraugh  an  embryo  Chick  Of  two  days,  after 

K6LLlKEn. 

The  embryonic  body,  in  which  the  neural  tube  (^,  chorda  (eh\  primitive 
segment  with  its  cavity  (imA),  primitive  aorta  (ao),  and  the  fundament  of  the 
primitive  Iddney  («fi)  are  to  be  seen,  is  marked  oft  from  the  extra-embryonic 
region  of  the  germ-layers  by  the  marginal  groove  (^r).  The  t>ody-wall  hegins 
to  be  developed,  owing  to  the  somatoplenre  having  given  rise  to  the  lateral  fold 
(sf),  the  ridge  of  which  is  directed  toward  the  yolk.  External  to  it  the  lateral 
fold  of  the  amnion  (saf)  rises  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Fig.  9. — Cross  seetion  of  an  embryo  Chick  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  day, 

after  EOllikeb. 

The  lateral  folds  (^sf)  have  grown  farther  downward,  and  have  completed  the 
body-wall.  The  lateral  folds  of  the  amnion  (saf)  likewise  have  risen  up  farther 
toward  the  back  of  the  embryo.  The  splanchnopleure  has  folded  in  to 
form  the  groove  dr.  The  dotted  line  hn  indicates  the  still  broad  dermal 
umbilicus,  ttie  line  dn  that  of  the  intestinal  umbilicus. 


Fig.  10. — Cross  section  through  the  trunk  of  a  five-days  embryo  Chick  in  the 
region  qfthe  umbilicus,  after  RfiHAK. 

By  an  approximation  of  the  lateral  folds,  the  body-wall  has  been  completely 
formed  up  to  the  region  enclosed  by  the  line  hn,  in  which  the  body-cavity  still 
possesses  an  opening,  and  oommunicates  with  the  extra-embrynaic  portion  of 
the  body-cavity.  At  the  line  An,  the  dermal  umbilicus,  the  body-wall  bends 
over  into  the  folds  of  the  amnion  (of),  which  have  grown  over  the  back  of  the 
embryo,  and  are  abont  to  fuse  along  their  edges.  At  the  dermal  umbilicQ9 
(dn)  the  intestinal  tnbe  (d)  passes  over  into  the  yolk-sac,  which  is  not 
represented. 

Fig.  11. — JHagrammaiic  longitudinal  section  through  an  embryo  Chick. 

The  head  is  already  fully  differentiated  from  the  blastoderm  by  the  process 
of  folding,  the  tail-portion  is  less  completely  separated ;  the  former  encloses 
the  cephalic  portion  of  the  intestinal  cavity  (kd),  which  is  in  connection  with 
the  yolk-sac  by  means  of  the  anterior  intestinsd  portal  (v.djpf).  The  pelvic 
portion  of  the  intestinal  cavity,  which  shows  the  first  traces  of  the  alhmtois 
(al\  communicates  backwards  and  above  with  the  neural  tube  by  means  of  the 
neurenteric  canal  (en),  and  toward  the  yolk-sac  by  means  of  the  posterior 
intestinal  portal  (h.djff).  The  head-end  is  already  partly  ensheathed  by  the 
anterior  amniotic  fold  (tm^tVfheresM  at  the  tail-end  the  posterior  amniotic  fold 
(haf)  is  just  beginning  to  be  elevated. 
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2.  The  Allantais. 

While  the  development  of  the  amnion  is  still  going  on,  there  is 
formed  in  Reptiles  and  Bird^  an  embryonic  organ  of  no  less  import- 
anoe,  the  aUantoia,  or  urinary  sac.  It  has  two  different  functions 
to  perform  at  the  same  time.  In  the  first  place  it  S3rve8,  as  its 
name  implies,  for  the  reception  of  the  excretory  products  which  are 
foraished  during  embryonic  life  by  the  kidney  and  primitive  kidney  ; 
and  secondly,  by  virtue  of  the  abundance  of  blood-vessels  and  the 


Tif.  UI..4MacnaBuai«  Wafitadinal  Metka  tkroagh  the  pottarior  wd  of  u  MBbtyo  Ohiek  at 
tht  tiae  «f  tht  fonBfttioB  of  th«  alUntrit,  after  Balfour. 

The  MGlkm  ■bow*  tiiat  the  neural  tabe,  Sp.e^  ie  continnoas  at  its  poeterior  end  with  the  hiad 
gat,  jxo.^,  Vj  means  of  the  neorenterio  canal,  n.e.  The  latter  paaeee  through  the  remains  of 
the  primitiTe  streak,  pr^  which  is  folded  oyer  toward  the  rentral  side.  </>,  Outer  germ-layer ; 
rifOlKvda:  Ay,  entoderm  (hypoblast) ;  oi,  allantois ;  mm,  middle  germ-lijer;  an,  the  point 
vhne  the  anus  will  uiae ;  am,  amnion  ;  so,  somatopleare ;  ip,  qtlanohnoplenre. 

saperficial  position  that  it  acquires,  it  is  the  most^  important  organ  of 
respiration. 

The  allantois  takes  its  origin  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
hind  gut,  which  is  afterwards  designated  as  the  cloaca,  and  in  the 
Chick  the  first  traces  of  it  can  be  recognised  even  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day,  at  a  time  when  the  walls  of  the  hind  gut  are  still 
in  the  process  of  formation.  It  appears  in  this  instance  as  a  small 
csBcal  evagination  (a/)  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  splanchnopleure 
(Ay)  (fig.  128;  Plate  I.,  fig.  3  a/). 

The  evagination  is  lined  by  the  entoderm,  and  is  covered  exter- 
nally by  a  growth  of  the  splanchnic  mesoderm.  It  enlarges  rapidly 
into  a  vesicle,  which  grows  out  into  the  body-cavity  (Plate  I.,  fig.  4  o^). 
At  the  same  time  the  blind  end  enlarges,  whereas  the  proximal  part, 
where  it  passes  over  into  the  hind  gut,  becomes  narrow  and  elongated 
into  a  hollow  stalk,  the  urinary  duct  or  urachus. 
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On  the  fourth  day  the  urinary  sac  is  so  enlarged  that  it  can 
no  longer  find  room  in  the  embryonic  part  of  the  body-cavity,  and 
therefore  forces  itself  into  the  extra-embryonic  portion  of  it  between 
the  intestinal  and  dermal  portions  of  the  umbilical  staUc  (Plate  I., 
fig.  5  al).  Here  it  comes  into  the  space  between  the  yolk-sac  (ds)  and 
amnion  {A);  then  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
serosa  (S)^  and  spreads  out  under  it  for  a  considerable  distance  over 
the  right  sidenf^e  embryonic  body. 


In  regard  to  the  mUsequent  /ate  of  the  embri/onie  membranes  in  the 
Vhtekf  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  up  to  the  middle  of  incubation,  t.0.,  up 
to  about  the  eleventh  day,  they  continue  to  develop  in  a  progressive 
direction,  but  that  from  this  time  onward  certain  regressive  processes 
commence,  which  later  become  more  and  more  apparent. 

In  the  first  period  (fifth  to  eleventh  day)  the^  following  changes 
are  effected  in  the  yolk-sac,  the  amnion,  the  allantois,  etc.  The 
vascular  area  spreads  out,  in  the  manner  before  described,  over  a 
greater  area  in  the  wall  of  the  yolk-sac,  which  still  retains  a 
considerable  size.  On  the  seventh  day  it  covers  about  two-thirds 
(Plate  I.,  fig.  5),  and  on  the  tenth  three-fourths  of  the  yolk-sac.  At 
the  same  time  the  marginal  vein  becomes  indistinct,  and  the  sharp 
separation  from  the  non- vascular  portion  ceases. 

The  contents  of  the  yolk-sac  have  become  fluid  by  chemical 
changes  of  the  yolk-mass.  The  serosa  (S)  is  raised  from  its  surface 
as  far  as  the  vascular  area  has  extended,  owing  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  extra-embryonic  body-cavity.  At  the  same  time  the  aUantois 
(Plate  I.,  fig.  5  al)  has  grown  into  the  intermediate  space.  This  has 
enlarged  so  much  by  the  tenth  day  that  it  leaves  uncovered  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  yolk<sac  and  amnion.  It  has  lost  still  more 
of  its  sac-like  character ;  for  between  its  outer  layer,  which  almost 
everywhere  is  closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  serosa,  and 
its  inner  layer,  adjoining  the  amnion  and  yolk-sac,  there  is  found  only 
an  insignificant  intermediate  space  filled  with  urine. 

The  allantois,  moreover,  has  by  this  time  become  a  very  vascular 
organ  and  is  nourished  by  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  will  engage 
our  attention  in  a  subsequent  chapter  devoted  to  the  vascular  system. 
The  network  of  blood-vessels  is  densest  in  its  outer  layer,  which 
Bcpreads  out  at  the  surface  of  the  egg ;  it  serves  to  maintain  here  the 
processes  of  embryonic  respiration,  since  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  from 
the  superficially  circulating  blood  and  oxygen  is  taken  up.    The  latter 
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is  acquired  in  part  directly  through  the  egg-shell  and  in  p%rt  out  of 
the  air  chamber  (fig.  8  a.ch)  situated  at  the  blunt  pole  of  the  egg, 
which  is  in  contact  with  a  large  part  of  the  allantois. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  respiration,  the  allantois  serves  for  the 
remjTfiion  of  Ute  (dbumen,  which  becomes  more  and  more  thickened 
during  incubation,  and  compressed  into  a  lump  at  the  pointed  pole  of 
the  egg.  It  grows  over  the  albumen  and  envelops  it  in  a  sac,  the  epi- 
thelial surface  of  which  arose  f i-om  the  serosa,  which  was  evaginated 
at  the  same  time  with  the  growing  allantois.  There  are  developed  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  highly  vascular  villi,  which  sink  into  the 
albumen,  and  have  been  described  as  a  placenta  by  Duval,  who  has 
caDed  attention  to  these  conditions. 

The  air  eha/mber  also  has  undergone  modifications  during  incuba- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time  with  the  acquisition  of  air,  has  increased 
in  size  by  the  separation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  shell-membrane  in 
whidi  it  is  enclosed  (fig.  8,  p.  17). 

finally,  the  amnion,  which  at  the  beginning  of  its  development  is 
rather  closely  applied  to  the  embryo,  has  enlarged  and  become  a  sac 
(Plate  I.,  fig.  5  ^)  entirely  filled  with  amniotic  fluid.  Its  rhythmical 
contractions  already  described  become  most  active  and  powerful  on 
the  eighth  day,  and  from  that  time  forward  to  the  end  of  incubation 
diminish  in  frequency  and  in  force. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  processes  of  growth,  the  embry6  with  its 
appendages  now  demands  a  much  larger  space  than  at  the  beginning 
of  incubation.  It  acquires  this  in  the  following  manner.  The 
albumen  which  surrounds  the  yolk  diminishes  considerably,  since  it 
disappears,  especially  its  fluid  portion,  partly  by  evaporation  to  the 
exterior,  partly  also  by  resorption  on  the  part  of  the  embryo.  The 
vitelline  membrane  has  become  ruptured  by  the  enlargement. 

In  the  second  period,  which  we  have  reckoned  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  twenty-first  day,  or  to  the  hatching  of  the  Chick,  reiroaresaive 
mHamorpho9e8  are  most  prominent. 

These  assert  themselves  first  of  all  on  the  yolk-aae.  As  the  result 
of  the  vigorous  sucking  up  of  its  contents  it  becomes  more  and  more 
flaodd,  80  that  its  wall  begins  to  lie  in  folds.  It  now  becomes 
entirely  separated  from  the  serosa,  since  the  eztra-embxyonio  body- 
cavity  has  extended  all  around  it,  and  thereupon  it  is  drawn  closer  to 
the  wall  of  the  belly  by  the  shortening  of  the  umbilical  stalk.  On 
the  nineteenth  day  of  incubation  it  begins  to  slip  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  through  the  dermal  umbOicus,  which  has  now  become  very 
narrow,  whereby  it  takes  on  an  hour-glass  shape  during  its  passage 
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through  the  ventral  wall.     It  is  here  employed  to  help  in  the  closure 
of  the  intestinal  wall. 

The  amnion  undergoes  regression,  inasmuch  as  the  fluid  diminiahes 
and  almost  entirely  disappears,  until  the  memhrane  is  again  closelj 
applied  to  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  •albumen,  too,  is  almost 
entirely  consumed.  The  allantois  alone  continues  to  increase,  and 
finally  grows  around  so  completely  on  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the 
serosa  that  its  edges  come  together  and  fuse  with  one  another  into 
a  sac  entirely  enclosing  the  embryo  and  the  amnion.  It  adheres  so 
firmly  to  the  serosa  that  a  separation  is  no  longer  possible. 

The  urtne]  likewise  diminishes  toward  the  end  of  incubation,  and 
finally,  like  the  amniotic  fluid,  has  entirely  disappeared.  As  the 
result  of  this,  there  are  found  in  the  allantois  precipitates  of  uric 
salts,  which  become  more  and  more  abundant. 

Amnion  and  allantoui  finally  undergo  complete  retrogressive  meta- 
morphoses. Inasmuch  as  the  Chick,  shortly  before  hatching,  breaks 
through  the  surrounding  membranes  with  its  bill,  it  begins  to  take 
in  directly  the  air  contained  in  the  air  chamber,  which  has  become 
larger.  A  result  of  this  is  that  the  circulation  in  the  allantois 
is  retarded  and  finaUy  ceases  altogether.  The  afferent  umbilical 
vessels  disappear.  Amnion  and  allantois  die  away,  dry  up,  and  then 
separate  from  the  dermal  umbilicus,  which  closes  on  the  last  day 
before  hatching,  and  when  the  Chick  leaves  the  egg-shell  they  are 
stripped  off  with  it  as  useless  remains. 

Summary. 

1.  In  Reptiles  and  Birds  the  embryo  during  its  development  mnks 
into  the  underlying  yolk,  which  has  become  liquefied,  and  becomes 
enveloped  by  folds  of  the  extra-embryonic  area  of  the  somatopleure, 
the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  folds  of  the  amnion  (cephalic 
sheath,  caudal  sheath,  lateral  sheaths). 

2.  As  the  result  of  the  folding  processes  two  sacs  arise  around 
the  embryonic  body,  the  amnion  and  the  serous  membrane  (serosa). 

3.  The  amnion  is  united  at  the  dermal  umbilicus  with  the  belly 
of  the  embryo. 

4.  The  dermal  umbilicus  encloses  an  opening  through  which  the 
embryonic  and  extra-embryonic  portions  of  the  body-cavity  are  in 
connection. 

5.  The  stalk  of  the  yolk-sac  passes  through  the  dermal  umbilicus 
in  order  to  attach  itself  to  the  intestine  at  the  intestinal  umbilicus. 
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6.  The  allantois  is  evaginated  from  the  ventral  wall  of  the 
posterior  tract  of  the  hind  gut  (cloaca),  grows  as  a  pedunculated  sac 
(1)  into  the  body-cavity,  and  (2)  through  the  dermal  umbilicus  into 
the  extra-embryonic  part  of  the  same,  extends  out  from  here  on 
all  sides  between  the  amnion  and  serosa,  and  by  virtue  of  its  great 
vascularity  functions  as  an  organ  of  respiration. 

7.  At  the  end  of  embryonic  development  the  constantly  diminish- 
ing yolk-sac,  after  the  consumption  of  the  yolk,  slips  through  the 
(^n  dermal  umbilicus  into  the  body-cavity,  and  is  employed  in  the 
closure  of  the  intestinal  umbilicus. 

8.  Amnion,  serosa,  and  that  part  of  the  allantois  which  has 
grown  oat  beyond  the  embryonic  body,  are  cast  off  as  useless  struc- 
tures at  the  dermal  umbilicus,  which  becomes  closed. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  F(ETAL  MEMBRANES  OF  MAMMALS. 

15  their  early  stages  of  development  the  foetal  membranes  of 
Mammals  present  an  extraordinary  correspondence  with  those  of 
Reptiles  and  Birds  (fig.  129).  We  find  a  yolk-sac  {UV)  with  abun- 
dant capillaries,  an  amnion  (am),  a  serous  menlbrane  or  serosa  (az), 
and  an  allantois  (ALC);  we  find  that,  in  the  same  way  as  before^ 
the  embryo  is  developed  out  of  a  small  region  of  the  blastula,  and  is 
constricted  off  in  the  same  way  from  the  extra-embryonic  area,  with 
which  it  remains  united  only  by  means  of  a  dermal  and  intestinal 
yolk-stalk. 

The  correspondence  becomes  a  striking  one  and  stimulates  to 
{uiiher  reflection,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  develop- 
mental processes  enumerated  are  primarily  evoked  by  means  of  the 
accumulation  of  yolk-material  in  the  eggs  of  Keptiles  and  Birds,  and 
that  the  ^gs  of  most  Mammals  lack  almost  entirely  the  yolk,  are  of 
very  small  size,  undergo  total  segmentation,  and  in  all  these  respect.*s 
resemhle  more  the  eggs  of  Amphioxus. 

Why,  then,  does  the  mammalian  germ  nevertheless  undergo 
metamorphoses  which  in  other  cases  are  only  the  result  of  the 
accumulation  of  yolk  ?  Why  is  there  developed  a  yolk-sac  that 
contains  no  yolk,  with  a  system  of  blood-vessels  that  is  designed  for 
the  resorption  of  yolk  I 
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For  the  explanation  of  these  conditions  we  must  have  recourse 
to  an  hypothesis  which  can  be  formulated  about  as  follows : — 

The  Mammalia  mu9t  have  descended  frtym  animaie  which  pogaeeeocl 
large  eggs  wiih  abundant  yolk,  which  were  oviparoua^  anui  in  which 
consequently  the  embryonic  memhranea  were  developed  in  the  aame  way 
as  in  Reptiles  and  Birds.  T/ie  loss  of  the  yolk-contents  /ram  the  eggs 
of  these  animals  must  have  been  a  supplementary  eveiit,  which  began 
at  the  time  when  the  eggs  were  no  longer  deposited  outside,  but  were 


Fif  m.— DUfram  ef  ih«  foBtal  membnuiAi  of  a  yimmal,  aft«r  Turneb. 

pc.  Zona  i^eliucida  with  ▼illi  (prochorion) ;  u,  eeroxu  msinbnine ;  f  ,  outer  geim>layer  of  th« 
embryo ;  am,  amnifm ;  AC,  amniotic  cavity ;  M,  midd'e  germ-layer  of  the  embryo ;  H,  inner 
germ-layer  of  the  aame ;  UV,  yolk-aao  (vesica  umbi!ica'is) ;  ALC,  allantoic  cavity ;  ai,  allanttno. 


developed  in  the  uterus.  For  by  this  change  there  was  found  a  new 
and  more  productive,  because  unlimited,  source  of  nourishment  for  the 
developing  germ  in  substances  which  were  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the 
uterus  from  the  maternal  blood.  There  was  therefore  no  more  need  of 
a  dower  of  yolk.  But  the  enveloping  structures,  which  were  originally 
ciilled  into  existence  by  the  presence  of  yolk-contents  in  the  eggs, 
were  retained,  because  they  were  still  of  use  in  many  other  relations, 
and  because,  through  a  change  of  function,  they  became  subservient 
to  uterine  nourishment  and  correspondingly  underwent  changes. 
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Three  facts  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  lowest  classes  of  Mammals,  as  in  the 
Monotremes  and  Marsupials,  the  eggs  are  larger  than  in  placenta] 
animala  They  are  characterised  by  a  large  quantity  of  yolk, 
which,  as  in  Omithorhynchus  for  instance,  is  deposited  in  closely 
compacted  ^heres  of  varjring  size  and  fat-like  lustre.  In  this  par- 
ticular they  form  a  transition  to  the  eggs  of  Reptiles  and  Birds. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Monotremes,  the  lowest 
division  of  the  Mammalia,  are  oviparous,  like  Birds  and  Keptiles. 
Quite  recently  two  investigators,  Haacke  and  Caldwell,  have  made 
the  interesting  discovery  that  Echidna  and  Omithorhynchus,  instead 
of  giving  birth  to  living  young,  as  was  hitherto  assumed,  lay  eggs 
which  are  nearly  two  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  enveloped  in  a 
parchment-like  shell,  and  which  they  carry  about  with  them  in  their 
brood-pouch  or  mammary  pocket. 

Thirdly,  the  foetal  membranes  of  Marsupials,  which  next  to  the 
Monotremes  are  to  be  considered  as  the  lowest  Mammals,  remain 
permanently  in  a  condition  which  corresponds  to  that  of  Beptiles 
and  Birds,  although  the  development  takes  place  in  the  uterus.  As 
we  know  through  Owen,  the  embryo,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  capacious 
amnion,  possesses  a  very  large  vascular  yolk-sac,  which  extends  out  to 
the  serosa,  and  in  addition  a  small  kllantois  and  a  serosa.  The  latter 
lies  closely  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  but  without  being 
intimately  united  with  it.  Probably,  therefore,  after  resorption  of 
the  yolk,  substances  which  have  been  secreted  by  the  uterus  are 
taken  np  by  the  blood-capillaries  of  the  yolk-sac.  Thus  a  kind  of 
intra-uteiine  nutrition  begins  to  be  established  in  the  Marsupials; 
bat  otherwise  the  embryo  with  its  envelopes  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  like  the  Avian  or  I^ptilian  embryo  with  its  membranes  in 
the  firm  egg-shell. 

Having  established  the  hypothesis,  already  expressed  by  various 
authors,  that  the  eggs  of  Mammals  must  originally  have  contained 
more  yolk,  let  us  turn  to  a  more  exact  description  of  the  fa^tal 
memlntines.  As  regards  the  first  stages  of  development,  let  us  begin 
with  the  Babbit,  because  its  embryology  has  been  the  most  thoroughly 
investigated;  then,  in  order  to  facilitate  our  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  placenta,  we  shall  show  in  a  brief  sketch  how, 
in  the  class  of  Mammalia,  in  various  ways  more  intimate  anatomical 
and  physiological  relations  are  developed  between  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  and  the  embryonic  membranes.  We  shall  treat 
of  the  fo&tal  membranes  of  Man  in  a  special  chapter. 
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When,  in  the  Babbit,  the  ovum,  which  has  reached  the  uterus, 
has  here  become  metamorphosed  into  the  blastula  already  described, 
it  is  still  enveloped  by  the  zona  pellucida.  This  in  the  meanwhile 
has  been  distended  into  a  thin  pellicle  (prochorion),  which  is  8ube«- 
quently  destroyed. 

The  blastula,  or  blastodermic  vesicle,  expands  rapidly,  and  from 
the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day  grows  from  1*5  mm.  to  5  mm.  in  diameter. 

In  consequence 
of  this  increase 
in  size  the  pro- 
chorion on  the 
seventh        and 
eighth  days  is 
so    closely   ap- 
plied to  the  in- 
ner surface  of 
the  uterus  that 
it  becomes  more 
and  more  dli£- 
cult,  and  finally 
impossible,     to 
detach  the  eggsi 
without  injury. 
For  by  the  rup- 
turing  of    the 
prochorion, 
which    adheres 
to  the  walls  of 
the  uterus,  the 
delicate     blas- 
tula, which  is 
in  close  contact 
with  it,  generally  becomes  injured  and  torn  open,  and  thereupon 
collapses,  owing  to  the  escape  of  its  contents.     The  latter  have  also 
suffered  changes  which  make  the  investigation  more  difficult,  having 
increased   in  consistency  until  they  equal  in  density  the  albumen 
of  the  Hen's  egg. 

During  the  process  of  attaching  itself,  the  embryonic  fundament, 
which  at  first  is  round,  increases  in  size  and  takes  on  a  more  elon- 
gated form.  On  the  seventh  day  it  becomes  oval  (fig.  130  a^),  then 
p€ar-shaped,  and  on  the  eighth  day  acquires  a  more  and  more  marked 


Fiff.  180.— Bmbryonie  ftrnduntnt  of  the  orum  of  a  Baibliit  of  mvw  days, 

from  KoLUUSR. 
0,  Vaacular  area  (area  opaca)  ;  ag,  embryonic  fundament ;  pr,  pdmitiTe 

streak  ;  «/,  doxaal  furrow. 
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sole-like  form;  meanwhile  it  grows  to  a  length  of  about  3*5  mm. 
(fig.  131). 

As  has  been  already  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  at  this 
time  the  middle  germ-layer  spreads  out  in  the  embryonic  fundament, 
the  medullary  groove  (figs.  130  and  131  rf),  the  chorda,  and  a 
number  of  primitive  segments  are  formed, 
and,  on  the  eighth  day,  the  first  trace  of 
the  vessels  and  blood  appears  in  the  vas- 
cular area  (o).  On  the  ninth  and  tenth 
days  the  embiyonic  fundament  is  by  a 
process  of  folding  converted  into  the  body 
of  the  embiyo,  and  is  constricted  off  from 
the  remaining  part  of  the  blastodermic 
vesicle,  out  of  which  at  the  same  time 
various  foetal  membranes  begin  to  be  de- 
veloped The  initial  stages  of  all  these 
processes  are  the  same  in  Mammals  as  in 
Birds  and  Reptiles,  so  that  we  can  express 
ourselves  very  briefly  in  describing  them. 
We  shall  connect  the  description  with  the 
diagrammatic  drawings  which  K5lliker 
has  made,  and  which  have  found  a  place 
in  many  text-books  (fig.  132,  1-5). 

Diagram  1  shows  a  blastodermic  vesicle 
which  in  the  Babbit  would  correspond  to 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  It  is 
still  enclosed  from  without  by  the  very 
much  attenuated  vitelline  membrane  (c^), 
which  is  now  also  called  prochorlon,  since 
in  many  Mammals  flakes  and  shreds  of 
albumen  have  been  precipitated  on  its 
outer  surface  out  of  the  fluid  secreted  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  The 
inner  germ-layer  (i) — which  in  a  slightly 

younger  blastula,  such  as  is  represented  in  figure  62  jS,  reaches  only 
to  the  Hne  ge,  and  still  leaves  uncovered  a  third  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sphere — has  now  entirely  grown  around  to  the  vegetative  pole. 
The  middle  germ-layer  (m)  is  in  full  process  of  development,  and 
embraces  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere/  A  small 
portion  of  this  three-layered  region  contains  the  embryonic  fundament, 
«'hich  would  be  in  about  that  stage  of  development  which  we  have 

15 


FIf  .  181.— Smbiyoaio  Audamrat 
of  a  Rabbit  of  nino  dajr*  with 
a  poitioii  of  the  area  pelluoida, 
from  KuiKJKER. 

AptAxea  pellncida ;  ao,  area  opaca ; 
h\  A",  &'",  medullary  plate  in 
the  region  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  cerebral  Teeicles ;  <tz, 
Btem-ione  (Stammzone) ;  pz, 
parietal  zone ;  rf,  dorsal  furrow  ; 
pr,  primitive  streak. 
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Fif  Ut.— !!▼•  diagnmauitie  flgnrM  iUwtemtinff  th«  divtlopmot  cf  tb«  total  < 
of  a  Mammal,  after  Koluker. 

fiffnres  1  to  4  the  embryo  is  repreeented  in  longitaaiual  aeetion. 
U)  Ovum  with  sona  pelluoida,  blartala,  embryonic  area,  and  embryonic  f 

(2)  Ovum  in  which  the  yolk-iao  and  the  amnion  are  beginning  to  develop. 

(3)  Oram  in  which,  by  the  fusion  of  the  amniotic  folds,  the  amniotic  enc  and  the  seiou  mctu* 
brone  axe  formed,  and  the  allantois  makes  its  appearance. 

(4)  Orum  with  serous  membrane,  which  has  developed  villi,  with  a  laige  allantois  end  ai 
embryo,  in  which  the1>ral  and  anal  openiugs  have  arisen. 

(&)  Diagrammatic  repreeentation  of  a  young  hnman  ovum,  in  which  the  ▼aecolar  layer  of  the 
allantois  has  become  applied  to  the  serous  membrane  on  all  sides,  and  bas  grown  into  its 
rilU.    The  eerous  membrane  from  this  time  forward  takes  the  name  of  chorion.    The  cavity 
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before  us  in  the  surface-view  in  figure  130.  It  is  ovate,  and  shows 
the  primitive  streak  (pr)  in  the  posterior  half,  and  in  front  of  it  a 
deep  dorsal  furrow  (17) ;  the  extra-embryonic  part  of  the  middle 
germ-layer  can  be  designated  as  the  vascular  area  (o),  since  the  first 
traces  of  the  formation  of  the  vessels  and  the  blood  are  noticeable 
in  it. 

In  the  much  further  developed  embryo  figured  in  diagram  2  (at 
about  the  ninth  day  in  the  Eabbit)  the  middle  germ-layer  has  spread 
oat  over  about  the  third  part  of  the  blastula,  and  now  encloses  an 
easily  distinguishable  body-cavity,  since  the*  parietal  and  visceral 
middle  layers  have  separated  from  each  other  in  the  embryonic 
as  well  as  extra-embryonic  regions.  It  extends  as  far  as  the  place 
marked  H,  where  the  sinus  terminaliB  is  found  as  the  outer  limit  of 
the  now  clearly  defined  vascular  area. 

The  embryonic  fundament  is  in  the  act  of  being  constricted  off  froQi 
the  blastodermic  vesicle.  The  head-  and  tail-ends  of  the  embryo,  by 
foldings  of  the  separate  layers,  have  been  elevated  from  the  area 
pellucida  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Chick.  As  there,  a  cephalic 
and  pelvic  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  (fore  and  hind  gut)  have 
arisen,  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  intestinal  portal,  which  open 
toward  the  cavity  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle. 

At  the  stime  time  occurs  the  development  of  the  amnion,  which 
was  first  recognised  in  the  Mammalia  by  Baeb  and  Bischoff.  On  the 
diagrammatic  section  one  sees  that  the  extra-embryonic  body-cavity 
has  become  very  capacious,  in  that  the  outer  germ-layer  with  the 
closely  applied  parietal  middle  layer  has  risen  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  embryo  and  formed  itself  into  the  folds  ks  and  ss.  The  anterior 
fold  of  the  amnion  (ks)  has  bent  over  the  head,  and  the  posterior 
fold  (w)  over  the  tail.  The  two  sheaths  lie  so  close  to  the  embryo 
in  the  Mammidia,  that  in  looking  froin  the  surface  they  are  not 
easily  recognised,  especially  as  they  are  extraordinarily  transparent. 

On  the  third  diagram  the  amniotic  folds  have  greatly  enlarged,  and 
have  grown  toward  each  other  over  the  back  of  the  embryo  till  their 

of  tiieaUantali  has  diminlriied  and  the  yolk-sap  has  baoonie  very  souJl,  bat  the  amoiotio 
GSTity  u  in  th«  act  of  ioonaaiug. 
d,  TitoUine  msmbfraoa  (aona  peUaoida)  ;  (T,  Tilli  of  the  same ;  lA,  serons  membzmne  [serosa] ; 
C&,  flhorioD ;  ek.«,  tUU  of  the  ohorion ;  am,  amnion  ;  ks,  m,  oephaUe  and  oandal  folds  of  the 
uanioD ;  a,  outer  germ-layer ;  o^,  the  same  in  the  extr»«mbryonio  tegion  of  the  blastala ; 
n,  middle  germ  layer ;  m',  the  same  in  the  eztra-embcyooJo  region ;  dd,  inner  genU'layer ; 
i,  the  nme  in  the  extn-«mbxyonic  region ;  dlf,  vasoalar  area ;  tt,  sinus  terminalls ;  M,  oarity 
or  the  Msetnla,  which  later  on  becomes  the  cavity  of  the  yolk  sac  (dt) ;  dff,  stalk  of  the  yolk- 
ac(Titelline  dntsi) ;  oi,  allantois ;  e,  embryo ;  r,  space  between  chorion  and  amnion,  extra- 
emlKyooie  pari  of  the  body-csTity,  filled  with  albuminous  fluid ;  vl,  ventral,  body-wall ; 
U,  poicaidial  caTity. 
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edges  are  in  mutual  contact.  The  closure  of  the  sac  takes  place  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner  from  that  of  the  Chick.  Instead  of 
meeting  in  a  longitudinal  suture,  the  edges  of  the  amniotic  folds 
meet,  in  the  Rabbit  at  least,  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  back 
in  a  small  spot,  where  for  a  considerable  time  a  circular  opening  in 
the  sac  is  retained.  The  outer  layer  of  the  amniotic  fold,  which  in 
diagram  3  is  still  in  connection  with  the  amniotic  sac  at  the  point  of 
fusion,  but  which  later  entirely  separatee  from  it,  represents,  as  in 
the  Chick,  the  serosa.  It  first  appears  as  an  independent  structure 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  embryo,  whereas  farther  downwards  it  is  still 
firmly  united  with  the  entoblast,  and  together  with  it  constitutes  the 
wall  of  the  original  blastula,  which  is  here  only  two-layered. 

In  the  third  diagram,  furthermore,  we  can  recognise  the  first 
trace  of  the  allantois  (al),  which  grows  out  from  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  hind  gut  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  217),  and 
which  in  the  Rabbit  is  seen  as  early  as  the  ninth  day  in  the  form  ci 
a  small,  pedunculated,  exceedingly  vascular  sac. 

The  fourth  diagram  shows  the  development  of  the  festal  membranes 
much  further  advanced.      The  prochorion  has  become  ruptured  by 
the  distension  of  the  entire  blastodermic  vesicle,  and  is  no  longer 
recognisable  as  a  separate  membrane.     What  we  see  on  the  outside 
is  the  serosa,  which  has  been  changed  in  a  striking  manner.      In  the 
first  place,  it  has  become  completely  detached  from  the  amnion; 
however,  it  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  in  certain 
Mammals,  and  especially  in  Man,  a  stalk  uniting  the  two  membranes 
is  retained  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  amniotic  suture.     Secondly, 
the  serosa  is  everywhere  separated  from  the  yolk-sac,  and  loosely 
surrounds  the  embryo  and  its  remaining  membranes  as  a  thin  sac. 
This  condition  has  been  braught  about  in  the  following  manner :  the 
middle  germ-layer,  which  in  diagram  3  had  grown  over  only  one  half 
of  the  original  blastula,  has  now  spread  over  the  other  half  also,  and 
has  become  divided  into  its  two  layers.     By  this  means  the  extra- 
embryonic part  of  the  blastula  is  now  completely  split,  as  in  the  Chick, 
into  an  outer  sac,  the  serosa,  and  the  yolk-sac,  separated  from  it 
only  by  the  body-cavity. 

Moreover,  there  exist  in  this  respect  differences  among  the 
Mammalia,  since  in  some  the  serosa  remains  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  permanently  united  with  the  yolk-sac.  This .  is  the  case,  for 
example,  in  the  Rabbit. 

In  the  Rabbit,  in  which  the  yolk-sac  at  fixst  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
blastodermic  vesicle,  the  middle  germ-layer  spreads  out  over  that  half  of  the 
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yolk-sac  onlr  which  is  tamed  toward  the  embryo.  There  is  developed  in  it 
a  system  of  capillaries,  which  ends  abmptly  in  a  marginal  vein.  The  other 
half  of  the  yolk-sac  is  without  vessels,  and  is  everywhere  firmly  united  with  the 
serosa.  When,  after  the  resorption  of  its  contents,  the  yolk-sac  commences  to 
shrivel,  it  begins  to  take  on  a  mnshroom-like  form  (fig.  133  d9\  owing  to  the 
folding  in  of  the  vascular  half  {fS)  against  the  non-vascular  part  (mT '),  which 
is  fused  with  the  serosa  (M).  It  remains  united  with  the  umbilicus  of  the 
emhiyo  by  means  of  an  elon- 
^ted  intestinal  stalk  (or 
vitelline  duct),  which  is  com- 
paiable  to  the  stalk  of  the 
mushroom. 

The  space  (r)  which  is 
prodaced  in  the  blastodermic 
vesicle  by  the  shrinking  of 
tbo  yolk-sac  does  not  become 
filled  oat  by  compensating 
growths  of  the  amnion  (a) 
sod  allantois  (a/),  both  of 
which  remain  small.  There- 
fote  a  large  amount  of  fluid 
collects  between  the  separate 
foBtal  merabianes.  The  space 
filled  with  fluid  is  none  other 
than  the  extra-embryonic  part 
of  the  body-cavity,  which  in 
the  Babbit,  as  in  no  other 
Msmmal,  is  highly  developed. 
The  allantois  (oQ  hangs  freely 
in  this  space  as  a  stalked 
vesicle,  a  part  of  its  surface 
having  i^lied  itself  to  that 
portion  of  the  serosa  (#A) 
whidi  is  not  united  with  the 
yoik-sac,  and  which  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  sinus  termi- 
nalis  (ft).    It   is  gradually 

metamorphosed  into  an  organ  of  nutrition  for  the  embryo,  the  placenta  ipC^ 
inasmadi  as  it  receives  a  rich  supply  of  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the 
allantois,  the  umbilical  vessels. 

Snbeequently  the  remaining  surface  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  over  which 
the  nmbilical  ressels  do  not  extend,  also  becomes  vascular.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  albuminous  fluid  still  contained  in  the  mushroom-like  yolk-sac 
becomes  entirely  absorbed,  and  that  consequently  its  outer  non-vascular  and 
inner,  invaginated  vascular  walls  come  to  lie  on  each  other  and  to  fuse  into 
a  single  membrane.  In  this  manner  the  blastodermic  vesicle  in  the  Rabbit 
becomes  provided  with  blood  on  its  entire  surface,  but  from  two  different 
sides— the  placental  portion  from  the  vessels  of  the  allantois,  and  the  largec 
part  of  the  surface  from  the  degenerating  vitellinb  vessels. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  amnion  in  toe  Babbit,  upon  which  VAH 
Bexbdek  bt  Julin  have  made  very  thorough  investigations,  it  is  to  be  added 


llf.  188.— IMacnamaHe  iMgitadhMl  Metlaa  thnogk 
til*  ovum  «f  a  BaKUt  at  sa  advaaetd  ttsf*  of 
pngaaaoj,  after  BisoBOvr. 

e.  Embryo ;  a,  amnion ;  ift>  nzaehiu ;  a/,  allanfeote  with 
blood- vnelt ;  «A,  mihaoiMd  membrane ;  pL,  tUU  of  the 
plaoenta ;  /<!,  yaaeolar  layer  of  the  jolk-eeo ;  «(,  onto* 
bhwt  of  the  yolk-eeo ;  ecT,  ciT,  inner  and  outer  lamelte 
of  the  entoblaet  wbJoh  lines  the  flattened  caTity  of  the 
yolk-tao ;  cto,  cavity  of  the  yolk-aao ;  «f,  einna  term!- 
naUa;  r,  the  apaoe  between  amnion,  allautoii,  aad 
yolk-sac  that  is  filled  with  fluid. 
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that  the  middle  germ-layer  is  wanting  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  amniotic  fold 
to  a  greater  i^egree  in  this  case  than  in  the  Chick.  The  anterior  amniotic  fold 
therefore  consists  during  a  considerable  period  of  only  the  two  primitive  geim- 
li^yers,  closely  joined  together,  van  Benbden  has  therefore  given  to  the 
cephalic  sheath,  as  long  as  the  inner  germ-layer  takes  part  in  its  formation, 
the  name  of  proanmion.  Ijater  on,  however,  a  separation  of  the  amnion  from 
the  entoblast  takes  place  also  in  the  head-region  in  the  Rabbit. 

Finally,  in  our  fourth  diagram,  still  a  third  change  has  appeared  in 
the  serosa.  By  rapid  growth  of  the  epithelium  large  numbers  of 
small  evaginations  or  villi  have  arisen  on  its  outer  surface.  On  this 
account  the  name  of  chorion  or  villous  layer  has  been  applied  to  it 
when  these  changes  have  been  completed.  It  should  also  be  added 
here  that  in  the  development  of  the  villi  uniformity  among  all  Mammals 
by  no  tneans  prevails. .  In  the  lowest  orders  (Monptremcs,  Marsupials) 
thei^  surface  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  remains  almost  smooth,  as  in 
Reptiles  and  Birds.  In  them,  therefore,  the  serosa  is  permanently 
retained  during  embryonic  life,  whereas  in  other  Mammalia  it  is 
transformed  into  a  villous  membrane.  By  reason  of  these  differences 
K5LLIKER  has  divided  Mammals  into  Mammalia  achoria  and 
Mammalia  choriata. 

On  the  other  embryonic  membranes  of  fig.  132,  4,  it  is  principally 
changes  in  size  only  that  have  been  effected.  The  yolk-sac  (ds)^  over 
the  entire  surface  of  which  the  vitelline  vessels  now  spread,  has 
become  considerably  smaller,  and  is  continuous  with  the  embryonic 
intestine  by  means  of  a  long  ^lender  stalk,  the  vitelline  duct  (dg). 
The  amniotic  sac  (am)  has  already  enlarged  and  is  filled  with  fluid, 
the  liquor  amnii  Its  walls  are  continuous  at  the  umbilicus  with 
the  ventral  wall  of  the  embryo.  The  allantois  (aZ)  has  become  a 
vascular  pear-shaped  sac,  which  has  grown  out  between  the  dermal 
stalk  and  umbilicus  into  the  extra-embryonic  part  of  the  body-cavity, 
and  soon  after  reaches  the  serosa. 

The  accurate  representation  of  an  embryo  Dog  of  twenty-five  days 
{^g.  134)  affords  us,  better  than  the  diagram  (fig.  132,  4),  a  view  of 
the  connection  of  the  two  vascular  sacs,  the  allantois  and  yolk-sac, 
with  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  embryo  is  removed  from  the  chorion  and  amnion.  The 
ventral  belly-wall  is  partly  removed,  and  thereby  the  dermal  um- 
bilicus, which  about  this  time  has  become  rather  narrow,  has  been 
destroyed.  The  intestinal  canal,  now  to  be  seen  in  its  entire  length, 
is  already  converted  throughout  into  a  tube  {d) ;  near  its  middle  it  is 
continuous,  by  means  of  a  short  \itelHne  duct,  with  the  yolk-sac  ((&), 
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which  was  cut  open  in  the  process  of  preparation.  The  allantois  {al) 
is  attached  to  the  verj  end  of  the  intestinal  canal  by  means  of  the 
attenuated  stalk-like  urachus. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  correspondence  in  the  development  of  the  embry- 
onic membranes  in  Mammals,  Birds,  and  Reptiles  is  clear.  But  from 
DOW  on  the  coarse  of  development  in  the  Mammalia  becomes  more 
and  more  divergent,  since  one  portion  of  the  emhryoniG  membrcmea 


Plf.  Hi— EnbiTo  Dtf  of  S6  <aji,  txtcndcd  ftiid  Mca  from  la  front  Hafiiiflod  86  dUmeten. 
After  BncBorr. 

d,  Inieadnfl ;  d«,  7olk-«M ;  at,  allantoii,  nxinary  mc  ;  wn,  primUive  kidney ;  {,  the  -two  lobee  of 
the  liver,  with  the  Imnen  of  the  omphalomeaenterio  vein  between  them  ;  vt,  Ae,  anterior  and 
posterior  appendages  ;  A,  heart ;  nt,  month  ;  au,  eye  ;  p,^>lfaotory  pit. 

emUtB  into  do9er  rekUiona  with  the  mvjcoua  membrane  of  the  lUencSf 
omd  is  thue  converted  into  cm  organ  of  niUrition  for  the  embryo.  In 
this  manner  a  compensation  is  provided  for  the  loss  of  the  yolk. 

The  interesting  adaptations  for  intra-uterine  nutrition — they  have 
been  studied  especially  by  the  English  anatomist  Turner  in  a 
series  of  profound  comparative-embryological  works — present  very 
great  differences  in  the  separate  orders  of  Mammalia :  sometimes 
ihsj  are  of  a  simple  kind,  at  other  times  they  are   more  com- 
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plicated  organs,  which  have  been  designated  as  the  a/ier-birih,  or 
placenta.  Since  a  knowledge  of  them  will  facilitate  our  compre- 
hension of  the  human  placenta,  we  shall  consider  them  somewhat  at 
length. 

It  18  tnoH  expedient  to  dietinguiah  three  different  modificatuma  in  the 
way  in  which  the  eurfaoe  of  the  hlaatodermic  veside  cornea  into  rekuion 
tcith  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  accordingly  to  divide  the 
Mammals  into  three  groups. 

In  one  the  serosa  is  retained  nearly  in  its  simple  primitive  ooTiditiony 

In  the  second  it  is  transformed  into  a  villous  layer  or  bunion,  and 

In  the  third  a  placenta  arises  out  of  one  or  more  portions  oftheohorion. 

To  the  Jirst  group  belong,  among  the  Mammalia,  only  the  Mono- 
tremes  and  the  Marsupials,  whose  embryonic  membranes  are  in  the 
main  constituted  like  those  of  Birds  and  Reptiles.  Ordinarily  in  the 
Marsupials  the  serosa  retains  its  smooth  surface.  Inasmuch  as  it 
lies  in  close  contact  with  the  vascular  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus, 
it  can  absorb  nourishment  from  the  latter  and  transmit  it  to  the 
deeper-lying  embryonic  parts. 

In  the  second  group  of  Mammals  an  improvement  in  the  intra- 
uterine nourishment  is  effected  by  important  changes  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  serosa,  which  is  converted  into  a  villous  layer  or  chori(^. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  provided  with  blood-vessels  by  the  allantois, 
which  grows  out  into  contact  with  it,  and  whose  connective-tissne 
layer,  containing  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  grows 
over  its  entire  inner  surface. 

Secondly,  the  epithelial  membrane  begins  to  grow  out  into  folds 
and  villi,  into  which  there  soon  peitietrate  vascular  outgrowths  of  the 
connective-tissue  layer.  By  this  process  a  lazier  resorbing  surface 
is  provided. 

Thii*dly,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  and  the  chorion 
unite  more  intimately  and  firmly  with  each  other,  while  the  former 
also  increases  its  surface  and  acquires  pits  and  depressions  into  which 
the  processes  of  the  latter  penetrate. 

All  these  changes  have  simply  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and 
rendering  more  perfect  the  interchange  of  materials  between  the 
tissues  of  the  mother  and  those  of  the  ofl&pring. 

We  meet  with  membranes  thus  constituted  in  the  Snide,  the 
Perissodactyla,  Hippopotamide,  Tylopoda,  Tragulids,  Sirenia,  and 
Cetacea.  In  the  Pig,  which  shall  serve  as  an  example,  the  blasto- 
dermic vesicle,  in  adaptation  to  the  form  of  the  uterus,  is  transformed 
into  a  spindle-shaped  sac.     The  inner  embryonic  appendages,  the 
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yolk  sac  and  allantois,  are  also  dra^vn  out  in  the  same  manner  into 
two  long  tapering  ends. 

On  the  entire  snrface  of  the  chorion,  with  the  exception  of  the 

two  ends  of  the  sac,  there  have  arisen  rows  of  very  vascular  pads, 

which  radiate  from  separate  smooth  round  spots  of  the  membrane, 

and  are  covered  at  their  edges  with  small  simple  papillie.     The 

mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  exactly  fitted  into  the  elevations 

and  depressions  of  the  chorion.     There  are  also  found  on  it  circular 

smooth  places  similar  to  those  of  the  chorion,  which  are  further 

noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  on  them  that  the  tubular 

uterine  glands  open  out.     At  birth  the  interlocking  surfaces  of 

contact  separate  from  each  other  without  any  loss  of  substance  on 

the  pert  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus ;   for  the  pads  and 

small  papille  are  easily  withdrawn  from  the  depressions  which  serve 

for  their  reception. 

In  the  third  group  a  special  organ,  the  placenta,  or  after-birth, 
has  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  intra-uterine  ntitriUon.^  Its 
origin  was  brought  about  by  separate  portions  of  the  chorion  having 
assumed  different  characters,  owing  to  the  unequal  size  and  distri- 
1»ution  of  the  villi. 

Om  part  exhibits  a  condition  in  which  the  villi  are  entirely  gone 
or  much  stunted,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  membrane  feels  smooth  ; 
moreover,  it  possesses  few  blood-vessels  or  is  entirely  destitute  of  them. 
Another  part  of  the  chorion  contains,  closely  packed  together,  villi 
nfbich  are  extremely  long  and  covered  with  many  ramifying  lateral 
branches ;  furthermore,  it  receives  large  blood-vessels,  which  approacJi 
the  tufts  of  villi  and  distribute  their  terminal  capillaries  to  the  finest 
lateral  ramifications  of  the  latter;  finally,  it  has  entered  into  the 
most  intimate  relations  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
Wherever  the  latter  comes  in  contact  with  the  tufts  of  villi  it 
is  much  thickened,  very  vascular,  and  in  a  state  of  active  growth. 
It  encloses  numerous  branched  cavities  of  varying  size,  into  which 
the  villi  of  the  chorion  exactly  fit." 

The  entire  structure  is  called  a  placenta,  in  which  the  part  of  the 
chorion  which  is  covered  mth  villi  is  distinguished  as  the  placenta 
fatalie,  and  tJie  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  which  is 
united  witJt  and  adapted  to  the  latter  cu  the  pkicenta  uterina.  Both 
parts  together  constitute  an  organ  for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo. 

The  term  placenta  has  often  been  extended  to  the  kind  of  chorion 
which  is  evenly  covered  with  small  villi,  such  as  exists  in  the 
§wide,  etc.,  and  the  designation  of  diffuse  placenta  has  been  created 
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for  it     But  m  the  mterest  of  a  more  precise  defimtion  it  is  advisatd© 

w  f  to  use  the  name 


only  in  the  re^ 
5?tricted  sense 
in  which  it  has 
l>een  employeJ 
in  this  chapter, 
and  in  other 
teases  to  gpeak 
of  a  nlJous 
membrane  or 
chorion  only. 
The  fonna' 
tion  of  the  pla- 
centa presents 
iti  its  details 
important  mo- 
vi    1*1     w.        .  iHfi  cations. 

fiJ*tatl(Hi.     From  Balj-oub,  ari<<r  CuLiw.  ^°^      ijwmt- 

r,  \  «^a;  i/^  ut*nifl ;  C/i,  cht>ri0D  ;  C,  dotTlwIoiiBof  the nt^r^ ;  C\  fcEt*l    waJl^*,  in  which 

the  blastoder- 
mic vesicle  1^  di-awn  out  into  two  tips.  a.s  \n  the  Pig,  present  a 
special       type 

(fig.  135a).   On         u    ^<<V^^^,yr^ 
their     choiion  ^S^:''^:'^^^^i^' 

(Ck)  have  been 
developed  very 
many  small 
foetal  placentw 
(C^),  which  here 
are  also  called 
cotyledons.  Tlie 
number  of  the 
latter  is  ex- 
ceedingly vari- 
able in  tbe 
diHerent  ape- 
cie^^  from  sixty 
to  one  liunilred 
in  the  l^^beep 
and  Cow,  and  only  from  five  to  i^'ix 


Fir  lasb.-  Cotjledon  of  a  Cimr,  th«  f«Ui  and  aateim*!  parts  >»*i» 
detfcohed  from  each  othor.     Af  ut  Col  in,  fruui  Uali-ouh. 

Oi,   chojriuji  i»f    the  tfiiibryo;   C\   ftetal  jArt  of  tLa    £K>t7l«doa 


ih 


Doe-    The}'  are  iimted  with 
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corresponding  thickenings  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  the 
plflcentie  uterinie  (C^),  though  only  in  a  loose  manner,  so  that  a  little 
puUiog  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  separation,  and  to  draw  the  chorionic 
villi  out  of  the  depressions  which  serve  for  their  reception,  as  one 
draws  the  hand  out  of  a  glove.  In  fact,  in  the  preparation  which 
serves  as  the  hasis  of  our  figure  135a  the  cotyledons  of  offspring  and 
mothtf  ((P  and  C^)  are  separated  from  each  other,  since  the  uterus 
(U)  has  been  opened  by  means  of  an  incision  and  drawn  back  from 
the  chorion  (Ch)  for  a  little  distance. 

Figure  135b  shows  a  single  cotyledon  of  figure  135a  somewhat 
larger  than  the  natural  size.  The  wall  of  the  uterus  (u)  is  drawn 
back  a  little  from  the  chorion  (Oh).  As  a  result  of  this,  the  maternal 
{C^)  and  fcetal  parts  {C^)  of  the  cotyledon  are  partially  separated 
from  each  other.  On  the  placenta  uterina  ((7^)  one  perceives  many 
small  pits,  on  the  placenta  foetalis  {C^)  the  closely  packed  dendritically 
branching  chorionic  villi,  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
pits. 

As  the  diagrammatic  section  figure  136  teaches,  the  foetal  and 
maternal  tissues  abut  immediately  on  each  other.  The  villi  are 
covered  with  flattened  cells,  and  the  depressions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  lined  with  cylindrical  cells ;  the  latter  develop  within 
them  granules  of  fat  and  albumen ;  they  disintegrate  in  part,  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  milky  fluid,  the  so-called 
uterine  milk,  Ti^hich  can  be  pressed  out  of  the  placenta  uterina  and 
serves  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that 
in  the  Ruminants  the  uterine  glands  have  openings  on  the  mucous 
membrane  only  between  the  cotyledons. 

In  all  other  Mammals  that  are  provided  with  a  placenta  the 
intergrowth  of  the  foetal  and  maternal  iissue  is  still  more  intimate. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  formed  in  this  way  such  a  close  union, 
that  a  separation  of  the  chorion  without  injury  to  the  mucmia  membrane 
of  ike  uterus  is  now  no  longer  possible.  At  birth  therefore  a  more  or 
Im  considerable  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus 
is  cast  off  with  the  foetal  placenta.  The  part  that  is  cast  off  is  called 
the  caducous  membraney  or  Uie  decidvu. 

In  accordance  with  Huxley's  proposal,  all  Mammals  in  which,  in 
<x)nsequeDoe  of  the  special  growth  of  the  placenta,  such  a  membrane 
is  formed  are  now  grouped  together  as  Mammalia  deciduata,  or 
briefly  Deciduata,  in  contradistinction  to  the  remaining  Mammals — 
the  Indndduata,  the  formation  of  whose  placentae  has  just  been 
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In  the  Mammalia  with  a  decidua  we  must  diBtinguish  two  wb- 
types  of  placenta,  a  ring-like  and  a  disc-like,  a  placerUa  zonaria  and 
a  placenta  diecoidea. 

The  placenta  zonaria  is  characteristic  of  the  Camivora.  The 
blastodermic  vesicle  in  this  case  generally  has  the  shape  of  a  cask. 
With  the  exception  of  both  poles,  which  retain  a  smooth  surface,  the 
chorion  is  covered  with  numerous  villi  arranged  in  a  girdle-shaped 
zone ;  the  villi  are  furnished  with  lateral  branches,  like  a  tree. 

The  branched  villi  of  the  chorion  sink  into  the  thickened  mucous 


M 

Fig.  186. 


Fif .  lae.— DiAfnuBmatie  TfnauktaltLn  of  the  fluff  ■trnetan  of  th§  plMMta  of  a  0«w,  cfler 

TuRincR. 
F,  Foetal,  M,  maternal  placenta ;  V,  Tillas ;  e,  epitbeliam  of  the  choriooio  viUas ;  ^,  epitlieUiim 

of  the  maternal  placenta ;  4,  foetal,  (f,  maternal  blood-TeaeU. 

Fiff.  in.-DUfnuukatit  repinantittoa  of  tlia  flatr  itnutBre  of  tho  plaooata  of  a  Ott,  after 
TuBitKB.    Explanation  of  letten  as  in  fig.  186. 


membrane  of  the  uterus  in  various  directions,  so  that  in  sections 
there  arises  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  interlacing  (fig.  137). 
However,  according  to  the  concurrent  accounts  of  Turnbe  and 
Ercolani,  there  is  no  penetration  into  the  uterine  glands  in  this  case, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Indedduata. 

The  epithelium  (e')  of  the  maternal  mucous  membrane  (M)  persists 
and  forms  a  boundary  between  the  villi  ( V)  and  the  maternal  blood- 
vessels {d'),  which  latter  have  enlarged  to  cavities  from  three  to  four 
mites  as  wide  as  the  fcetal  capillaries  {d).     This  enlargement  of  the 
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maternal  blood-passages  is  full  of  significance  for  the  formation  of 
the  placenta  in  the  Deciduata  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Indedduata. 
The  second  foim,  the  discoid  placenta^  is  characteristic  of  the 
Rodentia,  the  Insectivora,  the  Chiroptera  and  Prosimi»,  the  Apes  and 
Man.  Here  the  portion  of  the  chorion  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
the  placenta  is  small ;  but  in  compensation  for  this  the  tufts  of  villi 
(fiig.  138  F)  are  very  highly  developed ;  the  union  between  placenta 
uterina(if)  and  placenta 

foetalis  {F)  is  most  in-  -'    ^ 

timate ;    the    maten^al 
blood-spaces  {d!),  in  the 
case  of  the  Apes   and 
Man  at  least,  are,  as  no- 
where else,  enormously 
distended,  so  that  the 
villi  of  the  chorion  (F) 
appear  to  sink  dii-ectly 
into  them    and   to   be 
bathed  immediately  by 
the  maternal  blood. 

Since  we  shall  occupy 
ourselves  more  at  length 
in  the  next  chapter 
with  the  human  pla- 
centa, which  belongs  to 
this  type,  these  few 
lemarks  may  suffice  for 
the  time  being. 

I  close  this  section 
with  a  reference  to  the 
high  systematic  signifi- 
cance of  the  embryonic 
accessoiy  organs  of  Ver- 
tebrates. They  present, 
as  we  have  seen,  such 
great  and  striking  dif- 
ferences in  the  separate 
dasses,  that  the  utilisa- 
tion of  them  for  systematic  purposes  which  has  been  made  by 
Milne-Edwards,  Owen,  and  Huxley  was  natural. 
All  lower  Vertebrates,  Amphioxus,  Cyclostomes,  Fishes,  Dipnoi 


ca 


Fig.  1S8.— DUgrmmnuitio  r«pnMiit&tioB  of  the  flB«r  itruo- 
turo  of  the  husuun  plMtnte  Moordiiif  to  the  hjpotheiU 

of  TUBMEB. 

F,  FteUl,  Mt  matenuU  placenta;  ^,  epithelium  of  the 
maternal  placenta;  <£,  foetal,  cT,  maternal  blood- 
venela ;  T,  villuB ;  dt,  decidua  serotlna  of  the  hnman 
placenta ;  f ,  t,  tiabeouln  of  the  serocina  running  to 
the  foetal  villi ;  ca,  convoluted  arteiy  which  links  into 
the  blood-apace  if ;  up,  one  of  the  utero-placental  veins 
conveying  blood  from  the  latter;  x,  a  continuation 
over  the  tHIub  of  maternal  tiarae — lying  outside  the 
epithelial  layer  e"— which  represents  either  the  endo- 
thelium of  the  maternal  blood-vessels  or  a  delicate 
connective  tissue  pertaining  to  the  serotina,  or  both 
together.  The  layer  e*  consists,  at  all  events,  of  ma- 
ternal cells  derived  from  the  serotina.  The  fwtal 
«  epithelial  layer  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  on  the  villi  of 
the  completely  formed  human  placenta. 
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And  Amphibia,  either  possess  no  accessory  organs  at  all,  or  only 
an  evagination  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  yolk-sac.  The  embiyos 
of  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  on  the  contrary,  are  further 
enclosed  in  two  fugitive  membranes  characteristic  of  embryonic 
life^  the  amnion  and  serosa.  They  have  therefore  been  grouped 
together  as  amniotic  animals  or  Amniotaf  and  the  classes  first 
mentioned  have  been  contrasted  with  them  as  non -amniotic  animals 
or  Anamnia, 

Among  the  amniotic  animals  a  further  separation  into  two  groups 
can  be  made  :  on  the  one  side  are  the  egg-laying  Reptiles  and  Birds, 
which  Huxley  unites  into  the  Sauropsida ;  on  the  other  side 
Mammals,  in  which  (with  the  exception  of  the  Monotremes)  the 
eggs  develop  in  the  uterus,  and  the  young  are  further  nourished 
after  birth  by  the  secretions  of  milk-glands. 

In  the  Mammalia  the  foetal  membranes,  inasmuch  as  they  unite 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  to  foim  an  organ  of  nutrition, 
take  on  a  still  more  complicated  character,  and  present  modifications 
which  in  turn  can  readily  be  utilised  for  systematic  purposes. 

In  Monotremes  and  Marsupials  the  outer  embryonic  membrane 
I'e tains  an  almost  smooth  surface,  as  in  Reptiles  and  Birds ;  in  all 
otiier  Mammals  there  arise  on  the  surface  of  the  chorion  villi,  which 
grow  into  the  maternal  mucous  membrane.     Owen  has  designated 
y  tha  one  as  Implacentalia,  the  other  as   Flacentalia.     The  terms 

^  Achoria  and  Choriata  introduced  for  these  by  Kollikeb  are  better. 

1|  In  the  Choriata  the  union  of  the  villi  witn  the  mucous  membrane 

In  either  loose  or  firm;  corresponding  to  this  there  is  either  no 
detachable  layer  of  the  mucous  membnme  of  the  uterus  formed, 
no  decidua,  or  such  a  structure  arises  as  the  result  of  close  inter- 
giowth  of  the  placenta  uterina  and  placenta  foetalis.  Thus  we  have 
the  Mammalia  indeciduata  and  the  Mammalia  deciduata.  In  each 
division  there  are  again  two  sub-types  in  the  formation  of  villi.  In 
the  Indeciduata  the  villi  are  either  evenly  distributed  over  the 
^ni-face,  or  they  are  united  into  more  or  less  numerous  groups 
(placentae  or  cotyledons),  which  are  separated  fix)m  one  another  by 
smooth  tracts  of  the  chorion.  In  a  part  of  the  Deciduata  the 
placenta  is  girdle-shaped,  in  another  part  disc -shaped. 

Summary. 

L  In  the  Mammalia  there  is  developed,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Reptiles  and  Birds,  a  yolk-sac,  an  amnion,  a  serosa,  and  an  allantois. 

2.  Excepting  in  the  Monotremes  and  Marsupials,  tho  serosa  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  chorion,  in  that  it  put«  foi-th  villi,  and  in  that 
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conDective-tissue  layer  of  the  allantois,  which  is  provided  with 
nmhjilical  blood-vessels,  spreads  out  on  its  inner  surface  and 
trates  into  the  villi. 

In  a  part  of  the  Mammalia  certain  regions  of  the  serous 
hrane,  where  the  villi  grow  more  vigorously  and  put  forth 
al  branches,  and  sink  into  corresponding  depressions  of  the 
>iis  membrane  of  the  uterus,  are  converted  into  a  placenta  (when 
J  of  them  have  arisen  on  one  chorion  they  are  called  cotyledons)* 
On  the  placenta  one  distinguishes : — 
(a)  A  placenta  foetalis,  t.e.,  that  part  of  the  chorion  which  haa 

developed  the  tufts  of  villi. 
(6)  A  placenta  uterina,  «.«.,  that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus  which  has  prolifei*ated  and  is  provided  with 
depressions  for  the  reception  of  the  placenta  f cetalis. 
Foetal  and  maternal  parts  of  the  placenta  can  become  more 
y  united  with  each  other ;  the  result  is  that  at  birth  a  larger 
nailer  tract  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  also  cast 
nd  is  known  as  the  caducous  membrane,  or  the  decidua. 
According  to  the  character  of  the  embryonic  membranes,  the 
¥ing  divisions  of  Vertebrates  may  be  established : — 
L  A^^^w^ift^j  animals  without  an  amnion. 

(Amphioxus,  Cydostomes,  Fishes,  Amphibia.) 
n.  Ajnniota,  animals  with  an  amnion  (with  yolk-sac,  amnion^ 
serosa,  and  allantois). 
A,  Sauropnda.     Egg-laying,  amniotic  animals. 

(Beptiles  and  Biids.) 
£.  Mammalia,    In  all  of  them,  except  the  Monotremes,  tb& 
eggs  are  developed  in  the  uterus, 
(a)  Achoria.     The  serosa  develops  no  villi,  or  only  a  few. 

(Monotremes,  Marsupials.) 
(6)  Choriata.     The  serosa  becomes  the  villous  membrane 
(chorion). 
(1)  With  evenly  distributed  villi. 

(Perissodactyla,  Suidse,  Hippopotamidse,  Tylopoda,. 

Tragulidse,  Cetacea,  etc.) 
Placentalia.      The  serosa  is  at  intervals  metamor 

phosed  into  a  placenta. 
a.  Numerous  cotyledons. .  (Ruminantia.) 
fi.  Placenta  zonaria.     (Carnivora.) 
y.  Placenta  discoidea.     ([Man,]  Apes,  Rodents,  In- 
sectivores.  Bats.) 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TUB  F(ETAL  MEMBRANES  OF  MAN. 

The  investigation  of  the  first  stages  in  the  development  of  man, 
which  are  accomplished  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  pregnancy,  y& 
coupled  with  extraordinary  difficulties.  Only  very  exceptionally  does 
the  embryologist  come  into  possession  of  young  human  ova,  whether 
found  in  the  uterus  at  the  time  of  dissection,  or  coming  into  the 
hands  of  a  physician  as  the  result  of  miscarriage.  In  the  latter  case 
the  ova  have  often  been  'def\d  for  a  long  time  in  the  uterus,  and 
consequently  are  in  ^pft^ess  of  'deconipo^ition.  Finally,  a  good 
preservation  and  an  accurate  investigatiotl  of  such  small  and 
delicate  objects  demand  no  slight  degree  of  skill. 

This  account^s  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not  possess  in  the  case  of 
Man  a  single  observation  upon  the  process  of  fertilisation  or  that  of 
cleavage,  upon  the  formatigp^of  the^  germ-layers,  or  upon  the  first 
establishment  of  the  form^of  the.  body,  the  foetal  membranes,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  organs.  Concerning  this  whole  period  we 
are  dependent  upon  the  conclusions  which  are  furnished  by  the 
development  of  other  Mammals.  Thus  we  assume  that  fertilisation 
normally  takes  place  in  the  enlarged  beginning  of  the  oviduct 
(Fallopian  tube) ;  that  the  seminal  elements,  which  remain  alive  in 
the  female  sexual  organs  perhaps  for  days  or  weeks,  here  await  the 
ovum  as  it  emerges  from  the  ovary ;  that  the  ovum  already  segmented 
enters  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  attaches  itself  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  during  the  first  weeks  of  pregnancy  gives  rise  to  the 
germ-layers,  the  outer  form  of  the  body,  and  the  foetal  membranes, 
according  to  the  well-known  rules  for  other  Mammals. 

A  little,  although  very  scanty,  information  has  been  acquired, 
but  this  concerns  only  the  second  and  subsequent  week.  A  small 
number  of  ova  have  been  described  in  the  literature,  which  for  the 
most  part  come  from  miscarriages,  and  the  age  of  which  has  been 
estimated  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days.  The  blastodermic  vesicles 
measured  5  to  6  mm.  in  diameter.  Here  belong  two  ova  described 
by  Allen  Thomson,  and  those  by  SchrOder  v.  d.  Kolk,  Hennig, 
Reichbrt,  Breuss,  Beigel  und  L6we,  as  well  as  the  cases  published 
by  Ahlfeld,  Kollmann,  Fol,  and  Graf  Spee. 

Upon  critical  comparison  of  the  discoveries,  there  are  two  facts 
which  we  can  r^ard  as  established. 
FirH*    At  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  blastodermic  vesicle 
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(blastula)  no  longer  lies  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  but  is 
enclosed  in  a  special  capsule  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Hitherto  no  one  has  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
observations  concerning  the  formation  of  this  capsule.  Following 
an  hypothe;iis  of  Sharpey,  which  has  been  somewhat  modified  by 


mem 


...f.  139.— Siagranmatie  aeetion  fhrongh  the  g7\vid  homan  utema,  from  Wiedgbshcim. 

l\  UteruB  ;  UH,  cavity  of  the  same  ;  Tb,  Fallopinn  tube  ;  lh\  i  tci(h:a  vera ;  Di-,  decidua  reflex* , 
Pu,  p!aceiita  iiterina  (decidua  seroiiim) ;  tf.  ji'acent^i  fii-tis'is  or  chorion  frondoiniu  {CU}  )  \ 
Cht,  chorion  Iseve ;  A  (on  black  backuround),  cauty  of  the  amnion  filled  with  amiiiotic 
fluid  ;  D,  yolk-  (umbilical)  vessic'e ;  in  the  en»l>rv..  di.e  strs  the  umbilical  veasels  (^0  I  ♦  l*^*' 
liver  traversal  by  the  vera  rmbilicalis;  //,  iht-  Juart ;  J,  the  aorta;  ci  aud  cs,  the  vena 
cava  ii-ferior  and  superior  ;  j>,  vera  ix>rtarum.  • 


Heichert,  it  is  now  generally  assumed  that  the  ovum  upon  its 
entrance  into  the  uterus  imbeds  itself  in  a  depression  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  thrown  into  ridges  and  is  in  process  of  being 
metamorphosed  into  the  decidua.  The  margins  of  the  depression 
soon  grow  around  the  blastula  on  all  sides,  and  fuse  together  to  form 
E  closed  fti'tal  capsule.    The  fusion  tikes  j>lace  at  a  point  diametrically 
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opposite  the  attachment,  and  is  described  as  resembling  a  cicatrix. 
It  is  destitute  of  blood-vessels,  whereas  these,  as  well  as  iiteirne 
glands,  are  present  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  overgrowing 
mucous  membrane.  The  blastala  lies  in  this  receptacle  now,  and 
even  into  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  loosely  enclosed ;  after 
opening  the  capsule  the  blastnla  can  be  removed  easily  and  without 
injury. 

Whereas  in  other  Mammals  only  that  part  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  placenta  is  cast 
off,  in  the  case  of  Man  there  occurs  a  much  more  extensive  ecdysis 
of  the  most  superficial  layer,  namely,  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of 
the  uterine  cavity.  Here,  too,  the  part  which  is  cast  off  is  designated 
as  deciduous  membrane  or  decidua,  and  three  regions  are  distinguish- 
able (fig.  139) — ^the  part  which  is  thrown  around  the  blastula  as 
dedduatfflexa  {Dr),  the  part  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  depression 
in  which  the  ovum  has  established  itself  as  decidua  serotina  {Pu\  and 
the  remaining  portion  as  decidua  vera  (Dv). 

In  the  reflexa  we  become  acquainted  with  a  structure  which  in 
this  complete  form  occurs  only  in  the  case  of  Man  and  the  Apes, 
whereas  beginnings  of  such  a  structure  are  also  found  in  other 
groups,  as,  e.^.,  in  the  Carnivores.  Since  the  fcetal  capsule  does  not 
at  first  completely  fill  the  uterus,  there  remains  between  reflexa  and 
vera  a  space  filled  with  mucus. 

A  8ec(md  and  in  many  respects  astonishing  result  is,  that  even 
in  very  young  and  small  blastodermic  vesicles,  as  all  discoveries 
agree  in  showing,  a  well-developed  chorion  with  ahvndant  villi  is 
legmi. 

The  villi  are  either  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ovum, 
or,  as  in  Reichert's  case  (fig.  140  ^1  and  B),  they  leave  two  opposite 
poles  of  the  blastula  free.  They  attain  a  length  of  one  millimetre, 
and  in  part  have  the  form  of  simple  cylindrical  elevations ;  in  part 
they  already  possess  lateral  branches.  At  no  place  have  they  fused 
•with  the  decidua.  Like  the  chorion  itself,  they  consist  of  two  Liyers 
—of  a  superficial  epithelial  layer,  derived  from  the  sei^osa,  concern- 
ing which  Ahlfeld  and  Kollmann  have  made  very  definite  and 
reliable  statements,  and  of  a  layer  of  embryonic  gelatinous  tissue, 
which  extends  into  the  axis  of  the  villi  and  already  appeai-s  to  bear 
here  and  there  blood-vessels. 

Unfortunately  we  have  learned  nothing  from  investigations  of 
these  youngest  of  all  human  embryos  concerning  the  structures 
within  the    chorion, — the    remaining    fa?tal    membranes   and    the 
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human  embryo  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  development    of   the 
belly-stalk. 

Neither  of  these  two  explanations  seems  to  me  entirely  satisfactory. 
According  to  my  view,  the  structure  under  consideration  may  be 
explained  in  a  manner  which  is  not  only  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  also  reconciles  the  views  of  Kollikeb  and 
His. 

As  Ck)STE's  embryo  appears  to  show,  the  origin  of  the  heUystdlk  is 
connected  in  the  first  place  with  a  somewhtU  irregular  Jormatum  of  ike 
amnion.  It  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  drawn  out 
posteriorly  to  a  point  (fig.  141  am}),  the  apex  of  which  reaches  to  the 
chorion,  that  its  closure  in  the  human  embryo  takes  place  at  the 
extreme  posterior  end  of  the  body,  and  that  at  the  same  time  a  union 
with  the  chorion  is  retained  at  the  place  of  closure.  The  fundament 
of  the  embryo  therefore  remains  in  connection  with  the  chorion,  not 
directly/,  as  His  maintains,  but  only  indirectly  by  means  of  the 
amnion. 

In  the  second  place,  the  allantois,  the  somewhat  eccentric  develop- 
ment of  which  in  the  case  of  Man  is  perhaps  intimately  connected 
with  the  above-mentioned  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  amnion, 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  belly-stalk.  It  is  therefore  proper 
in  this  connection  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  the  aUantois- 
qtiestion  in  Man,  so  actively  discussed  during  the  last  decade. 

Since  in  other  Mammals  the  allantois  (hg,  142  at)  has  the  form  of 
a  large  stalked  sac,  which  grows  out  from  the  navel  till  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  serosa  (sz),  and  carries  to  it,  along  with  connective 
tissue,  the  umbilical  vessels,  attempts  have  been  made  ever  and  anon 
to  discover  such  a  structure  in  the  case  of  human  embryos  also.  The 
proof  of  its  existence  in  Man  appeared  to  be  furnished  by  a  premature 
embryo,  on  which  Krause  described  a  spherical,  sac-like  allantois. 

The  embryo  of  Krause  presented,  however,  in  many  respects 
such  deviations  from  other  known  human  embryos  of  the  corre- 
sponding stage  as  to  cause  the  statements  to  be  accepted  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  with  great  reservation,  and  to  permit  the  suggestion 
of  His,  that  in  this  case  it  was  not  after  all  a  human  embryo. 

Upon  critical  examination  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  question, 
I  am  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  Man  a  stage  of 
development  with  a  free  allantoic  sac  proti^wling  out  of  the  body-cavity 
is  not  reached. 

As  results  from  the  fine  investigations  of  human  embryos  by  His, 
the  belly-stalk  is  found  upon  croj^s  section  to  be  composed  of : — 
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(1)  The  penuant-like  prolongation  of  the  amnion  ; 

(2)  Beneath   this,   abundantly    developed   embryonic   connective 
ti^uc ; 

(3)  The  fundament  of  the  allantois,  which  has  the  form  of  a  very 
norrow  passage  with  epithelial  lining  ; 

(4)  The  umbilical  blood-vessels,  of  which  the  arteries  lie  close 
upon  the  allantoic  duct,  while  the  veins  run  nearer  to  the  amnion. 

To  the  question,  How  have  these  parts  arisen  ?  that  appears  to  me 


fir-  lit.-^lMifnuaB  of  the  fostol  aambraaaa  of  a  WimmaU  after  Turker. 

pr,  Zona  pellacid*  with  viUi  (prochorion) ;  $:,  lerouB  membrane ;  aiu,  amnion    AC,  amniotic 

cavitj;  B,  onter  germ -layer ;   Af,  mid«lle  germ-layer;  H,  inner  germ-layer;  UV,  yolk-*ac 

(fetica  ambUicalift) ;  at,  allantoie;  ALC\  allantoic  cavity. 

the  most  natural  answer  which  permits  of  beiog  harmonised  with 
the  known  conditions  in  other  Mammals.  Now,  such  an  agreement 
is  possible  upon  the  following  assumption. 

Very  early,  when  the  hind  gut  begins  to  be  formed,  there  arises 
on  its  ventral  side  as  a  fundament  of  the  allantois  a  knob  composed 
of  many  cells,  and  cont^iining  only  a  small  evagination  of  the  ento- 
dennic  layer.  The  allantoic  knob  does  not,  however,  grow  free  into 
the  body-cavity,  as  in  the  remaining  Mammals  (fig.  142  oZ).  but  ex- 
tends along  the  ventral  wall  of  the  embryo,  and,  from  the  place  where 
this  is  reflected  off  to  form  the  amnion,  along  the  ventral  wall  of  the 
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latter  (fig.  141  am})  up  to  its  place  of  attachment  to  the  chorion. 
The  evagination  of  the  entodermic  layer  meantime  becomes  elongated 
into  the  narrow  allantoic  duct;  the  more  voluminous  connective - 
tissue  growth  carries  with  it  the  umbilical  blood-vessels  to  the 
chorion,  then  spreads  itself  out  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter 
in  the  well-known  manner,  and  penetrates  into  the  villi  of  the 
serosa. 

The  allantois,  therefore,  in  its  development,  instead  of  growing 
out  free  to  the  serosa,  makes  use  of  the  already  existing  connection 
between  the  latter  and  the  embryo  established  by  the  pennant-like 
elongation  of  the  amnion  {am}).  But  this  mode  of  development 
perhaps  results  from  the  fact  that  the  posterior  end  of  the  embzyo 
in  Man,  as  fig.  141  shows,  is  closely  attached  to  the  serosa  at  t2ie 
place  of  the  amniotic  suture,  whereby  the  allantois  has  only  a  short 
distance  to  grow  in  order  to  reach  the  serosa. 

Finally,  the  early  appearance  of  the  allantois  will  become  intel- 
ligible to  us,  if  we  remind  ourselves  that  organs  of  great  physiologzca/ 
importance  have  in  general  the  tendency  to  an  accelerated  develop- 
ment, and  that  in  the  series  of  Mammals  the  provisions  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  embryo  by  means  of  a  placenta  have  become  more 
and  more  complete. 

While  there  is  still  much  obscurity  about  the  first  stages  of  Man's 
development,  we  possess  more  satisfactory  insight  into  the  changes 
which  the  embryonic  membranes  in  Man  undergo  from  the  third 
week  onward. 

From  this  point  forward  we  shall  examine  each  separate  embryonic 
membrane  by  itself :  first  the  structures  that  are  developed  from 
the  blastodermic  vesicle — (1)  the  chorion,  (2)  the  amnion,  (3)  the 
yolk-sac ;  then  (4)  the  deciduse  which  are  produced  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus ;  and  finally  (5)  the  after-birth  (placenta) 
and  (6)  the  umbilical  cord. 

1.  The  Chorion. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  pregnancy  the  whole  surface  of  the 
chorion  is  co veiled  with  villi  (fig.  132*,  p.  226,  and  fig.  140),  and 
provided  with  terminal  branches  of  the  umbilical  blood-vessels.  After 
its  growth  has  proceeded  for  a  time  uniformly,  there  begin  to  appear — 
from  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  onward — differences  between 
the  part  which  lies  directly  against  the  wall  of  the  uterus  that  is 
destined  to  become  the  decidua  serotina  and  the  remaining  greater 
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part,  which  has  become  overgrown  by  the  decidua  reflexa  (fig.  143). 

While  on  the  latter  the  villi  (5/)  cease  to  grow,  on  the  former  they 

increase  enormously  in  size  and  take  the  form  of  long,  and  at  the 

base  thick,  tree-like,  branching  structures  («),  which,  united  into 

tufts,     project 

far  beyond  the 

^u^face  of  the 

membrane  that 

bears       them, 

and  grow  into 

pits  of  the  ma- 
ternal mucous 

membrane  (fZ«). 

This    part,    to 

which  we  shall 

give  more  par- 
ticular atten- 
tion at  the 
time  of  inves- 
tigating the 
mature  pla- 
centa, is  thei*e- 
fore  distin- 
guished as 
chorion    fron- 

dosum  from  the  remaining   larger   part,  the   chorion  Iceve  or   the 
smooth  chorion. 

The  expression  •*  smooth  chorion  "  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  quite 
applicable.  Of  the  villi  which  are  at  first  everywhere  developed, 
some  afterwards  remain  preserved  on  the  chorion  Iseve,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  placenta.  They  grow  into  the  decidua  reflexa, 
effecting  a  firm  union  with  it  (fig.  143  z'). 

At  the  hame  time  a  second  distinction  between  chorion  frondosum 
and  chorion  l»ve  is  developing.  In  the  territory  of  the  latter  the 
blood-vessels  arising  from  the  umbilical  arteries  begin  to  dwindle, 
whereas  the  former  becomes  more  and  more  abundantly  supplied 
with  blood-vessels,  and  finally  alone  receives  the  terminal  distribution 
of  the  umbiUcal  arteries.  Thus  the  one  region  becomes  destitute  of 
vessels,  while  the  other  becomes  extraordinarily  vascular,  and  the 
nutritive  organ  for  the  embryo. 
Histologically  the  chorion  Iseve,  which  upon  examination  from  the 


Tig.  143.~I)kgmniiuitio  Metion  through  the  gnvid  hmuui  utems  with 

contained  emhryo,  after  Lonoet,  from  Balfour. 
a{,  Stalk  of  the  aliaotoie ;  nb,  tunbilical  ve«cle ;  am^  amnion ;  9h 

chorion ;   d$,  deadua  aerotina ;  «f u,  decidna  vera ;   dr,  decidua 

reflexa ;  I,  Fallopian  tube ;  c,  cervix  uteri ;  u,  uterus ;  z,  villi  of 

the  fcetal  placenta ;  z',  villi  of  the  chorion  Iseve. 
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surface  appears  thin  and  translucent,  consists  of  (1)  a  connective- tissue 
membrane^  und  (2)  an  epithelial  covering,  which  is  identical  with  the 
original  senwa. 

Tlie  conneclhm-tissue  membrane  possesses  at  first  the  character  of 
embrvonic  mucous  tissue,  and  exhibits  therefore  branched  stellate  cells 
in  a  homogeneous  matrix.  Subsequently  the  mucous  tissue  is  con- 
verted, as  at  other  places  in  the  body,  into  fibrous  connective  tissue. 

The  epithelium  of  the  chorion  consists  in  the  first  months,  according 
to  the  statements  of  Kastschenko  and  Sedgwick  Minot,  of  two 
layerft--a  superiicial  one,  in  which  no  cell-boundaries  are  visible 
(protoplasmic  layar),  and  a  deeper  one,  in  which  the  individual  cells 
are  distinctly  separated.  Additional  particulars  are  given  in  the 
description  of  the  placenta. 

The  embryonic  adjuncts  enclosed  within  the  chorion — the  amnion 
and  yolk*sac — ^undergo  in  Man  during  pregnancy  the  following 
changes, 

2.  The  Amnion. 

The  amnion  (am)  immediately  after  its  origin  lies  close  on  the 
surface  of  the  embi-yo  (Gg.  144),  but  soon  becomes  distended  by  the 
aecttmulatiou  of  fluid,  the  liquor  amnii,  in  its  cavity  (Gg,  132^).  It 
increases  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  other  Mammals,  in  which 
it  is  often  found  to  be  smaller  than  the  allantoic  sac  (compare  the 
ftetftl  membranes  of  the  Rabbit,  Gg,  133).  FinaUy,  in  Man  it  JilU 
out  the  enti^*e  bktstodei^viic  vesicle^  since  it  everywhere  applies  itsdf 
(fig.  143  a »i)  cioseli/  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  diorion  {ch). 

Its  wall  i»  rather  thin  and  translucent,  and  also  consists,  like  the 
chorion,  of  an  epithelial  and  a  connective-tissue  layer. 

The  epithelium,  derived  from  the  outer  germ-layer  of  the  embry- 
onic fundament*  lines  the  amniotic  cavity  within,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  epidernns  of  the  embryo  at  the  dermal  navel ;  at  the  place 
of  tranfcsition  it  i^  (composed  of  layers  ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  a  single  sheet 
of  pavement  cells.  The  connective-tissue  layer  is  thin  and  at  the 
nhXiA  t'Dntinufnis  with  the  corium. 

The  annuotic  ovJ(£tal  water  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  contains  about 
1%  solid  com^tituents,  among  which  are  found  albumen,  urea,  and 
^rape-sugar.  Its  volume  is  greatest  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
ai]ii  it  often  attains  a  weight  of  not  less  than  a  kilo  [2*2  lbs.  avoir- 
du]x^ls] ;  then  it  dirainLshes  to  about  one-half  that  amount  at  the 
tiiim  of  birth*  and  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  embryo  by  it«  increased 
growth  Jetiiumb  for  itself  more  room.    Under  abnormal  ch'cumstances 
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the  secretion  of  amniotic  water  can  become  much  greater,  and  can, 
by  a  considerable  distension  of  the  amnion,  lead  to  conditions  which 
have  been  called  dropsy  of  the  amnion,  or  hydramnion. 


bst 


Sek 


d$^ 


8.  The  Tolk-Sac. 

The  yolk'8ac  or  the  umbilical  vesicle  (vesicula  umbilicalis)  in  Man 

pursues  the  opposite  course  of  development  from  that  of  the  ever- 

increasin  g 

amnion,      and      am}  ""* 

shrivels    to    a 

structure  that 

easily    escapes 

observation. 

In  human 
fcetuses  of  the 
second  and 
third  week  {Bg. 
144)  the  yolk- 
Fac  (de)  fills 
somewhat  more 
thanhalf  of  the 
blasted  e  r  m  i  c 
veside  and  is 
not  constricted 
oflf  from  the  in- 
testine, which 
still  has  the 
form  of  a 
groove. 

In  somewhat  older  embryos  it  is  seen  to  be  connected  by  means  of 
a  thick  stalk  or  mteUine  duct  with  the  middle  of  the  rudimentary 
intestine,  now  converted  into  a  tube.  It  is  supplied  with  blood  by 
the  vasa  omphalomesenterica. 

During  the  sixth  week  the  vitelline  duct  or  ductus  omphalomesen- 
tericus  has  grown  out  into  a  long,  narrow  tube,  which  sooner  or  later 
loses  its  cavity  and  is  converted  into  a  solid  epithelial  cord.  It 
terminates  in  the  small  egg-shaped  umbilical  vesicle  (figs.  139  Z>  and 
143  nb).  Since  the  amnion,  in  consequence  of  a  gi-eater  accumulation 
of  fluid,  now  fills  the  whole  blastodermic  vesicle  (fig.  143),  it  has 
enveloped  both  the  vitelline  duct  and  the  neck  of  the  allantois  (a/), 


Tig.  144.— HoBUUi  embryo  with  yolk-sao,  amnion,  and  bolly-ttalk  of 
16  to  18  dayi,  after  Coste,  from  Hib  ("  Mexuchliche  Embryonen  "). 

His  has  untwiated  nomewhat  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  io  com- 
pariaon  with  the  original  figure,  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the 
right  side  of  the  end  of  the  body,  the  left  aide  being  represented  in 
Cobte's  fig.  4.  The  chorion  is  detached  at  am',  am.  Amnion ;  aHi\ 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  amnion  to  the  chorion  drawn  out  to 
a  tip;  hit,  belly-stalk ;  Seh,  tail-end  ;  u«,  primitive  segment;  dg, 
vitelline  blood-vessels ;  d»,  yolk-Rac ;  h,  heart ;  vb,  visceral  arch. 
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and,  as  It  were,  miiToundiKl  them  with  a  sheath  (amniotic  sheath). 
The  fitriictiir©  thus  prtxhicetl,  the  unihihral  cord,  funiculus  umbilicalis, 
is  now  the  only  means  of  connection  between  the  embryo,  which 
floats  free  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  and  the  wall  of  the  blastodermic 
vesicle.  16*  attachment  to  the  latter  always  coincides  with  the  place 
where  the  placenta  in  developed. 

By  the  enlargement  of  the  amnif>n  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  crowded 
out  to  the  surface  of  the  bUistodermic  vesicle,  where  it  is  enclose<l 
between  amnion  (am)  miuI  chorion  (M),  at  some  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  umbilical  cord  is  attsiched.  It  continues  to  exu^t 
here  nj>  to  the  time  of  birth ,  although  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition. 
It  is  only  by  painstaking  examioation  that  it  is  to  be  found,  usually 

Kffveral  inches  away  from  the 
iiiargin  of  the  placenta.     Its 

I  >n*i[est diameter  measures  only 
ill  m  3  to  10  millimetres.  It 
\\  fts  on  this  account  that  the 
(Jilor  text-books  of  anatomy, 
[tlivsiology,  and  embryology 
eciiitained  the  statement 
that  in  Man  the  vtsicula 
tmibilicalis  disappeared  as  a 

II  Sip  less   structure;    this    idea 
j^  .^^B^^^B^^^^^^^H^^v    prevailed  until  the  constancy 

of  its  presence  was  demon- 
>t  rated  by  B.  Schultze. 


Fif.  lis,— Cro»  iection  tbr^uf  h  thn  raiscoui  man- 
brttniiif  tbv  utenu,  Lftcr  Kli!(dhat  t  sd  Ksokl. 

61. u.    Uterine  glaodfl ;    if,   luiiAcalar  lAjer  of  ihfi 


4.  The  Deciduse. 

The  deciduoi  or  caducom 
fofial  m^emhrane^  tuk&  their  orltjiu  from  the  miu:ou8  memhrane  of  the 
itt€rmj  the  structure  of  which  is  greatly  altei*ed  during  pregnancy. 

In  the  unmodified  condition  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  soft  layer 
about  a  millimetre  thick »  which  imposes  dlrecUy  and  immovahly  upon 
the  musculature  [M)  of  the  utarujs,  whiL4i  does  not  possess  a  submucosa 
in  thiM  region  (tig,  145).  It  is  travenied  by  numerous  ittftte^r  utert'n€ 
giaiulg  (glandulae  utrjculan-i^,  <?/.u),  which  begin  at  the  surface  with 
i^mall  orificcH  and  piiRs  directly  downward  in  a  sinuous  course  close 
to  one  smother  until  they  reach  the  musculature  (M),  where  they 
terminate,  often  after  dichotomous  diviiiioii. 

MucouH  membrane  imd  glands  are  Vineil  with  ciHate  cylindrical  ceUs. 
The  connective  tissue  that  tee[>ai-aLi3s  the  glands  embraces  an  extra* 
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ordinary  abundance  of  cells,  some  of  which  are  spindle-shaped,  others 
roundish. 

From  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  the  mucous  membrane  undergoes 
very  profound  changes,  which  affect  all  parts.  Concerning  these  we 
possess  accurate  observations,  which  relate  to  every  month  of  preg- 
nancy, by  KuNDRAT  UND  EngelmAnn,  as  well  as  by  Leopold  and 
Sedgwick  Minot. 

We  take  up  in  succession  (1)  the  decidua  vera,  (2)  the  dccidua 
reflexa,  and  (3)  the  decidua  serotina  or  placentalis,  the  part  which 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  placenta. 

(1)  Decidiia  vera.  As  Leopold  remarks,  with  the  beginning  of 
pregnancy  the  mucous  membrane  constantly  increases  in  thickness, 
until  it  becomes  1  cm.  or  more  thick,  up  to  the  time,  indeed,  when 
the  growing  ovum  attaches  itself  completely  to  the  walls  of  the 
uterus,  therefore  approximately  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  month. 
From  that  time  forward  there  begins,  as  it  were,  a  second  stage,  in 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  the  growing  foetus,  it  again  becomps 
thin  and  finally  is  only  1  to  2  min.  thick.  Meanwhile  both  the 
glands  and  the  tissue  between  them  undergo  changes. 

During  the  first  stage  the  uteinne  glands,  which  at  the  beginning 
are  tubes  of  uniform  calibre,  increase  in  size,  especially  in  their 
middle  and  deeper  part8  (fig.  146) ;  whereas  at  their  open  end 
they  are  rectilinear  and  drawn  out  lengthwise,  deeper  doWn 
they  take  a  spiral  course  and  are  covered  with  evaginations  and 
pocket  iogs. 

Upon  sections  therefore  one  can  now  di><tinguish  two  layers  in  the 
decidua  vera : — 

(1)  An  outer  more  compact  layer  (C),  possessing  more  abimdant 
cells,  and 

(2)  A  deeper  ampullar  or  spongy  layer  (Sp). 

In  the  farmer  one  sees  the  glands  as  elongated,  parallel  canals. 
In  consequence  of  a  great  growth  of  the  inter-tubular  tissue  they 
are  separated  from  one  another  farther  than  at  first ;  they  begin  at 
the  surface  with  enlarged  funnel-shaped  pits  (tr).  The  surface  of  a 
maooos  membrane  stripped  off  from  the  musculature  has,  as  KOlliker 
states,  a  sieve-like  appearance,  due  to  the  enlarged  orifioeB  of  the  glands. 

In  the  spongy  layer  (Sp)  one  encounters  irregular,  lobed 
cavities  ((2A)  one. above  another,  the  capacity  of  which  continually 
increases  up  to  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  and  which  are  finally 
separated  from  one  another  by  thin  septa  and  cords  of  the  matrix- 
tissue  only.     The  appearance  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
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middJe  of  their  course  the 
glands  are  highly  tortuous 
and  have  enUrged  and  be- 
come pocketed. 

The  cUiate  ct/lindrtccU  epi- 
t/ielium  at  the  i!>urface  of  the 
mucous    membrane    of    the 
uterus  gradually  disappears 
entirely;  it  is  destroyed  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  first 
month  of  pregnancy  (Minot). 
In  the  glands  it  undergoes 
fundamental    changes.      In 
the  fii-st  mouths  all  the  cavi- 
ties are  still  lined  with  it,  a 
condition  which,  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  cavities,  presupposes  an 
active   cell-growth.      Mean- 
while the  originally  elongate 
cylindrical  cells  are  in  part 
converted  into  small  cubical, 
in  part  into  small  flat  struc- 
tures, except  in  the  portions 
of  the  glands  which  adjoin 
the      muscular     membrane. 
The  cells  here  preserve  more 
or  less  their  normal  form  up 
to  the  end  of  pregnancy,  and 
subsequently   serve   for  the 
regeneration  of  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus. 

In   the  fouith   and   fiftb 

Fig.  146.  -CrOM  seotton  throofh  the 
muoou*  membraas  of  a  ntenu  at  the 
beginninf  of  pregnancy,  after  KuNb- 

KAT   VSD   EnuKI-MAXX. 

C,  Cmnpact  layer ;  Sp,  e[wiigy  layer ; 
M,  m\i5culature  of  the  uterus:  tr, 
faiiiiel -shaped  niuuths  of  the  uieiine 
i;(!an(!8;  e,  enlarged  region;  dk,  am> 
pullaj  imnluced  by  the  wlncingB  and 
e\Ji«ination8  of  the  irrowina  •^'.andi. 
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months  one  still  finds  all  cavities  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  glands 
lined  ^th  a  thin  layer  of  cuhical  or  fiat  epithelial  cells. 

Likewise  in  the  first  stage  there  occurs  in  the  inter-glandular 


tissue  an  active  process  of  growth,  especially  in  the  upi)er  compact 
layer.  In  this  there  are  formed  spheroidal  structures,  30  to  40  /x 
in  diameter,  which  have  been  called  decidual  cells  by  FriedlAnder. 
In  many  places  they  lie  so  close  together  that,  as  a  consequence 
awl  because  of  their  form,  they  appear  very  similar  to  an  epitheliumr 


m 
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Tliey  are  also  found  in  the  spongy  layer,  but  in  the  cords  and  septo 
they  are  more  elongated  and  spindle-shaped. 

In  the  second  stage,  Jrom  the  sixth  month  /orward,  in  whidh  Hit 
decidua  vera  becomes  much  thinner,  avd  under  the  pressure  of  tht 
Rowing  fottus  gradually  diminishes  from  1  cm.  to  2  m,m,  in  thickness, 
many  regressive  pi'ocesees  take  place  in  the  individual  parts  that  have 
just  been  described  (fig.  147). 

The  mouths  of  the  glands,  which  caused  the  sieve-like  condition  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  decidua,  become  more  and  more  difficult  to 
see  and  finally  disappear  altogether. 

^J'he  inner  compact  layer  (C)  assumes  a  uniform,  compact,  lameUar 
condition,  since  by  the  pressure  the  cavitias  of  the  glands  occuppDg 
it  become  wholly  obliterated,  and  then  by  disappearance. of  the  epithe- 
lium their  walls  become  fused. 

In  the  spongy  layer  {Sp)  the  cavities  of  the  glands  (dh)  persist, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure,  are  converted  into  fissures,  which 
me  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  are  separated  by  partitions 
which  in  comparison  to  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  have  become 
very  much  thinner.  The  glandular  cavities  which  are  adjacent  to 
the  compact  layer  have  lost  their  epithelium  or  exhibit  cellular  debris 
{de),  swollen  bodies,  and  a  slimy  mass  p?rmeated  with  fine  granules ; 
toward  the  uterine  musculature,  on  the  contrary,  they  possess  a  well- 
preserved  epithelium  of  short  cylindrical  or  cubical  cells. 

(2)  The  decidua  rejlexa  (fig.  148  Dr)  exhibits  dose  agreement  in  its 
shmcture  with  the  decidua  vera.  That  it  has  arisen  from  the  latter 
by  a  process  of  foldinj  may  be  inferred,  as  Kcndrat  has  rightly 
maintained,  especially  from  the  circumstance  that  during  the  fii-st 
months  of  pregnancy  the  mouths  of  uterine  glands  {glu),  at  least 
at  the  place  of  transition  to  the  vera,  are  found  upon  both  its  sur- 
faces. The  mouths  lead  into  fissures  {glu)  which  are  parallel  to  the 
.surface  of  the  retiexa  and  are  lined  with  cuboidal  epithelium.  In 
the  inter-glandular  tissue  there  appear  the  same  large,  round  cfocwitwi 
cells  as  in  the  vera. 

From  the  fifth  month  forward  the  space  between  vera  and  refleza 
begins  to  disappear  ;  both  membranes  now,  after  loss  of  their  epithe- 
lium, become  firmly  pressed  together,  and  finally  completely  fused 
with  each  other  (fig.  147).  By  this  process  the  reflexa,  from  which 
the  glandular  spaces  disappear  except  in  the  transitional  r^on, 
becomes  so  extraordinarily  thinned  that  it  constitutes  [in  sections] 
only  a  narrow  band,  occasionally  ^  mm.  broad. 

A  separation  of  the  two  membranes  at  the  close  of  pregnancy 
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r  difficult,  but  occasionally  it  may  still  be  accomplished  to  some 

*eover  in  later  months  the  inside  of  the  decidua  reflexa  is 
fused  with  the  chorion,  and  since  the  chorion  in  its  turn  is  in 
t  with  the  amnion  (fig.  147  cA  and  am),  one  now  comes,  by 


throttffa  d«oidaa  &«rotiiia  (D»e)  at  the  tnuuition  into  deoidaa  vera  (Dv)  and 
Eft  {Df),  after  Kukdrat  und  Bngelmakx. 

mlatare  of  the  nterus ;  Sp,  spongy  layer  of  the  decidua  vera  and  serotina ;  C,  oonipaot 
r  of  the  same ;  glu,  nterine  glands ;  sp.  fiwures  in  the  serotina  resulting  from  growth 
te  glands ;  dk,  ampullarial  spaces  \n  the  spongy  layer  produced  by  growth  of  the  glands. 

g  through  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  then  opening 
tal  membranes,  .which  are  thus  pressed  together,  directly  into 
miotic  cavity,  in  which  the  embryo  lies  bathed  in  the  amniotic 

The  third  region  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  or  the 
a  ieroHna  (fig.  148  Z)«e),  is  that  part  which  joins  with  the 

17 
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chorion   frondosum  to  form   a  nutritive  organ  for  the  embryo. — 
the  after-bit*th,  or  placenta. 

According  to  the  statements  of  Kundrat  and  Leopold  it  under- 
goes changes  similar  to  those  of  the  decidua  vera.  Here  also  the 
uterine  glands  grow  rapidly  in  its  deeper  portions  (fig.  148)  and  are 
converted  into  irregular  spaces  (dh),  which  are  from  the  beginning, 
however,  most  extended  in  breadth.  Subsequently  they  are  crowded 
together  still  more  by  the  pressure  and  the  growth  of  the  placenta 
until  they  become  narrow  fissures  which  lie  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  uterus. 

The  glandular  epithelia  disintegrate  to  a  still  greater  extent  than 
in  the  vera,  and  by  disintegrating  and  swelling  up  become  detadied 
from  the  connective-tissue  walls ;  only  those  regions  of  the  glands 
which  are  adjacent  to  the  muscular  layer  (M)  retain  their  cylindrical 
ceUs. 

In  this  presentation  Kundrat  and  Leopold  disagree  with  Kolliker 
and  with  Turner,  who  likewise,  it  is  true,  find  great  spaces  in  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  serotina,  but  interpret  them  for  the  most  part 
as  greatly  enlarged  blood-vessels,  an  a^umption  according  to  which 
there  would  exist  an  important  diflerence  between  the  serotina  and 
the  vera. 

In  the  superficial  layer  the  outlets  of  the  glands  must  disappear 
early,  since  they  become  pressed  together.  Besides,  more  active  cell- 
proliferation  takes  place  in  the  inter-glandular  tissue. 

Therefore  the  decidua  serotina  (fig.  148  Dse)  is  also  converted 
into  two  readily  distinguishable  layers  : — 

(1)  A  deeper  spongy  layer  (Sp),  in  which  the  detachment  of 

the  placenta  subsequently  takes  place,  and 

(2)  A  superficial,  more  compact  layer  (C7).   The  latter  alone  shares 

in  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  and  is  aooordingly  called 
the  placenta  tUerina  (or  materna).     It  undergoes  from  tbe 
second  month  forward  more  profound  alterations. 
We  shall  become  acquainted  with  these  in  the  description  of  the 
placenta,  to  which  we  now  pass. 

5.  The  Placenta. 

• 

The  placenta  is  a  very  \'asc  alar,  and  when  filled  a  spongy  or  doughy, 
disc-shaped  structure,  which  at  the  height  of  its  development  mea- 
sures 15  to  20  cm.  in  diameter  and  is  3  to  4  cm.  thick.  Its  weight 
reaches  somewhat  more  than  a  pound  (500  grammes).     The  surface 
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which  is  turned  toward  the  emhryo  is  ooncaye  (figs.  139  and  143) 
and  altogether  smooth,  since  it  possesses  a  covering  of  the  amnion 
(am) ;  the  surface  which  reposes  on  the  wall  of  the  uterus  is  convex, 
after  its  detachment  at  hirth  feels  uneven,  and  is  divided  by  deep 
fuiTOWs  into  separate  lobes  or  cotyledons. 

The  normal  position  of  the  placenta  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
at  the  fundus  uteri,  where  it  is  sometimes  developed  more  to  the 
left  side,  sometimes  more  to  the  right.  Consequently  the  opening 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  covered  and  sealed 
by  it. 

In  rare  cases  the  placenta,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  fundus, 
is  united  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus  nearer  its  mouth  [os  uteri].  This 
rosalts  from  the  fact  that  the  fertilised  egg^  when  it  passes  from  the 
Fallofnan  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  sinks  down  farther 
owing  to  abnormal  conditions,  instead  of  attaching  itself  at  once  to 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Occasionally  the  attachment  takes  place  quite  low,  in  the  immediate 
vicimty  of  the  inner  mouth  of  the  uterus.  In  this  case,  as  the 
placenta  with  the  growth  of  the  foetus  extends  itself,  it  grows  either 
partly  or  wholly  over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  closes  it  more 
or  less  completely.  This  anomaly  is  known  as  placenta  prcevia 
(lateralis  or  centralis)  and  presents  a  dangerous  condition,  because 
the  regular  progress  of  birth  is  disturbed. 

Id  ooDseqaence  of  the  low  position  of  the  placenta  perilous  bleeding  is  pro- 
dooed,  either  during  pregnancy,  or  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  labor  pains, 
becaose  the  placenta  detaches  itself  from  the  wall  of  the  atenis  prematnrel j, 
wherehy  large  blood-vessels  are  ruptured  and  laid  open. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  finer  structure  of  the  placenta  smous 
obstacles  are  encountered,  since  it  is  a  very  soft  organ  traversed  by 
numerous  capacious  blood-vessels.  Therefore  very  cont  radictory  views 
still  prevail  concerning  many  points  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  judging  of  the  structure.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
posable  to  give  at  present  a  final  opinion  upon  these  points. 

In  the  description  it  is  best  for  us  to  start  with  the  fact  that  the 
placenta,  as  was  previously  stated,  is  composed  of  two  parts, — of  one 
part  which  is  furnished  by  the  embryo,  and  another  part  which  is 
produoed  by  the  mother, — the  placenta  foetalis  and  the  placenta 
uterina  (Plate  II.). 

l^)»  fkictnia  fatalxs  is  the  part  of  the  chorion  (chorion  frondosum) 
which  is  thickly  covered  with  much-branched  villi.  The  villi  (2), 
imited  into  great  tufts  or  cotyledons,  elevate  themselves  from  a  firm 
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membrane,  the  membrana  ehorii  (m),  in  which  the  chief  branches 
of  the  ambilical  arteries  and  veins  take  their  course.  They  oonast 
of  (1)  large  main  stems  (z),  which  grow  straight  out  from  the  mem- 
brana  ehorii,  and  the  ends  of  which  (A^)  sink  into  and  firmly  unite 
with  the  placenta  uterina,  which  faces  them,  and  (2)  numerous  lateral 
branches  (/)  which  arise  on  all  sides  at  right  angles  or  obliquelj, 
and  which  are  in  turn  covered  with  fine  twigs.  A  small  part  of 
these  (A*)  also  fuse,  by  means  of  their  tips,  with  the  tissue  of  the 
placenta  uterina  (Langhans),  so  that  a  separation  of  the  foetal  and 
the  maternal  portions  can  be  accomplished  only  by  forcible  detach- 
ment. KoLLiKER  has  therefore  appropriately  divided  the  branches 
of  the  chorionic  villi  into  roots  of  aUachment  {h^,  h*)  and  free  pro- 
cesses if). 

To  each  arborescent  chorionic  villus  there  goes  a  large  branch  of 
an  umbilical  artery,  which,  corresponding  to  the  ramifications  of  the 
former,  is  divided  up  into  branches ;  the  capillary  networks  which 
arise  from  this  are  situated  quite  superficially  immediately  under 
the  epithelium  of  the  villi.  From  this  network  the  blood  is  coUected 
into  vessels,  leading  from  the  villi,  which  are  again  united  into  a 
single  chief  stem  that  emerges  from  the  chorionic  tuft. 

Ck)nsequently  the  vascular  system  of  the  placenta  fcetalis  is  entirely 
dosed,  A  direct  mingling  of  the  foetal  and  maternal  blood  cannot 
take  place  in  any  manner ;  on  the  other  hand  the  prerequisite  for 
an  easy  exchange  of  fluid  and  gaseous  components  of  the  blood 
is  furnished  by  the  very  superficial  position  of  the  thin-walled 
capillaries. 


Plate  II. 

Dingrammatio  section  through  tlie  human  placenta  at  the  middle  of  the  Ji/th 
months  after  Leopold. 

The  muscolature  of  the  uterus  is  followed  by  the  spongy  layer  of  the  decidoa 
serotina  («;p),  in  which  the  separation  of  the  placenta  takes  place  at  birth 
along  the  line  of  separation  indicated  by  two  heavy  marks ;  this  is  followed 
by  the  compact  layer  ( CS),  which  is  thrown  oflE  at  birth  as  the  placenta  uterina, 
and  which  consists  of  the  (Winkler's)  basal  plate  {BF)^  closing  plate  (Schlnss- 
plattc)  (5JP),  cavernous  blood-spaces  (r),  the  arteria  advehentes  (a),  and  the 
marginal  sinus.  The  placenta  foetajis  has  grown  into  the  placenta  uterina; 
it  consists  of  the  merabrana  ehorii  (m)  and  the  villi  (s)  arising  from  it ;  on 
the  latter  are  to  be  distinguished  the  roots  of  attachment  {h\  A*)  and  the  free 
processes  (/).  [ep^  Foetal  epithelium  derived  from  the  serosa.]  The  chorion 
is  still  covered  internally  by  the  amnion.  [The  fcetal  part  of  the  placenta  is 
reproduced  in  blue,  the  maternal  part  in  black  and  brown  ;  pink  indicates  tho 
blood -spaces.] 
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The  connective  subetance  of  the  chorionic  villi  is  gelatinous  tissue 
with  stellate  and  spindle-shaped  cells  in  the  finer  branches ;  in  the 
laiger  stems  it  takes  on  a  more  fibrillar  condition. 

The  views  of  investigators  are  still  at  variance  upon  the  important 
point  whether  the  ^niheliwn  of  the  membrana  ehorii  and  the  tfilli  i& 
of  fcetal  or  maternal  origin.  Kollikeb,  Lakghans,  Leopold,  and 
others  derive  it  from  the  cells  of  the  serosa,  whereas  Ebcolani  and 
TuBNBB,  whom  Balfoub  has  followed  in  his  text-book,  state  more 
or  less  explicitly  that,  although  originally  the  cells  of  the  serosa 
cover  the  villi  as  an  epithelium,  during  the  mutual  intergrowth  of 
the  placenta  foetalis  and  the  placenta  uterina  they  perish,  and  are 
replaced  by  proliferating  cells  of  the  decidua  serotina. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Kastschbnko  and  Sedqwick  Minot, 
as  well  as  the  observations  of  Waldetee,  Kupffeb,  Gbaf  Spee, 
and  Keibel,  afford  much  enlightenment  on  this  controveraial 
subject. 

KAanscHENKO,  who  has  most  carefully  investigated  the  epithelium 
d  the  chorion  frondosum  in  the  different  months  of  pregnancy, 
and  with  whom  recently  S.  Minot  essentially  agrees,  can  readily 
distinguish  two  layers:  (1)  a  cell-layer  (Lanqhans),  which  lies 
immediately  upon  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  villi  and  the 
connective-tissue  membrana  ehorii,  and  in  which  the  limits  of  some 
of  the  cell-territories  may  be  made  out,  and  (2)  a  multinudear 
protoplasmic  layer,  in  which  separate  cells  cannot  be  demonstrated 
in  any  manner.  These  layers  are  rather  sharply  contrasted  from 
each  other. 

The  double-layered  chorionic  epithelium  is  already  distinctly 
present  in  eggs  four  weeks  old,  as  is  confirmed  by  Kupffeb,  Qbaf 
Spee,  and  Keibel.  The  deeper  layer  consists  of  a  single  sheet  of 
well-marked  cubical  cells;  the  outer  layer  discloses  at  the  free  surface 
a  striated  border,  the  significance  of  which  is  obscure. 

In  the  foUowing  months  the  chorionic  epithelium  undergoes  note- 
worthy alterations.  The  deeper  layer  becomes  thickened  in  many 
places  into  special  cell-patches,  in  which  the  elements  are  much  super- 
posed. The  outer,  protoplasmic  layer  changes  still  more;  it  is 
converted  into  a  hyaline,  peculiarly  lustrous  substance,  which  is 
traversed  by  numerous  fissures  and  spaces,  and  has  therefore  received 
from  Lamohakb  the  name  "  canalised  fibrin.'' 

There  is  one  conclusion  that  in  my  opinion  results  from  these  inves- 
tigations: the  view  of  Tubneb,  according  to  which  the  chorionic 
epithelium  is  replaced  in   the  course   of    prognanqy    by    uterine 
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epithelium,  must  be  abandoned.  The  chorionic  epithelium,  which  is 
derived  from  the  serosa,  is  preserved  ;  it  constitutes  in  any  event  the 
deeper  layer,  composed  of  epithelial  cells,  which  lies  immediately  on  the 
membrana  chorii  or  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  villi.  Perhaps  there 
])elongs  to  it  in  addition  the  so-called  protoplasmic  layer  and  the 
canalised  fibrin.  However,  the  source  and  significance  of  these 
structures,  especially  the  latter  substance,  appear  to  me  to  be  le»^ 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  to  be  in  need  of  still  further  investiga- 
tions, in  which  the  question  of  its  origin  from  the  maternal  mucosa  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.  For  even  if  Turner  has  erred  in  regard  to 
the  degeneration  of  the  chorionic  epithelium,  he  is  probably  in  the 
right  in  the  second  point,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  chorion 
f rondosum  is  directly  invested  by  a  layer  of  maternal  tissue. 

The  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  chorion  frondosum,  then, 
is  provided,  as  I  think  must  be  assumed,  with  a  double  investment : 
(1)  with  a  foetal  epithelium,  derived  from  the  serosa,  and  (2)  with 
a  layer,  however  thin  it  may  be,  of  maternal  tissue. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  establish  this  view  in  now  turning  to  the 
discussion  of  the  placenta  uterina,  the  structure  of  which  likewise 
presents  great  difficulties,  and  is  therefore  interpreted  in  very  dif* 
ferent  ways. 

The  placenta  uterina  is  developed  out  of  the  part  ot  ihe  uterine 
mucosa  designated  as  decidua  serotina  (fig.  148  Dee).  At  birth  it 
detaches  itself,  like  the  corresponding  part  of  the  decidua  vera,  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  womb  at  the  line  of  separation  shown  on 
Plate  II.,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  thin  connective-tissue  septa  of 
the  underlying  spongy  layer.  It  then  forms  a  thin  membrane  of  only 
0*5  to  1  mm.  thickness,  the  basal  plate  of  Winkler  (Plate  II.  BP), 
and  forms  a  complete  investment  over  the  placenta  foetalis,  which 
it  covers  up  at  the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  foetal  membranes. 
At  the  margin  it  is  directly  continuous  with  the  vera  and  reflexa 
(fig.  148). 

The  surface  turned  toward  the  wall  of  the  uterus  is  divided  by 
deep  furrows  into  separate  divisions.  Larger  and  smaller  par- 
titions, the  eepta  placentas  (figs.  139  and  143),  corresponding  in 
position  to  the  furrows,  arise  from  the  opposite  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane and  penetrate  in  between  the  chorionic  villi  (^g,  143  s);  they 
always  unite  a  small  number  of  these  into  a  tuft  or  a  cotyledon.  If 
we  imagine  the  cotyledons  wholly  removed,  there  would  be  formed 
in  the  placenta  uteiiiia  a  corresponding  number  of  irregular  com- 
partments.    These  are  in  turn  subdivided  into  smaller  and  mort 
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shallow  compartments  by  finer  connective-tissue  outgrowths  from 
the  membrane  and  the  septa. 

The  edges  of  the  septa  do  not  reach  to  the  roots  of  the  villi  in 
the  middle  of  the  placenta,  but  only  in  a  narrow  peripheral  region, 
where  they  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  membrana  chorii 
(Hate  II.  m),  and  are  joined  together  underneath  it  into  a  thin, 
closely  applied  membrane,  which  is  pierced  by  the  roots  of  the  vilh. 
This  has  been  called  by  Winkler  closing  plate  (Schlussplatte,  SP), 
by  KoLUKSR  decidua  placentalis  subchorialis.  Still  more  appro- 
priate is  the  term  employed  by  Waldeter,  subchorial  terminal  ring 
(Schlussring),  because  it  is  thereby  stated  that  the  membrane  in 
question  is  present  only  at  the  margin  of  the  placenta,  leaving  the 
middle  area  of  the  chorion  free. 

The  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  placenta  uterina  possesses 
in  general  the  properties  of  the  compact,  abundantly  cellular  layer 
of  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa,  but  exhibits  one  peculiarity  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  special  form  of  ceUs,  the  so-called  giant  cells. 
TheBB  are  large  masses  of  protoplasm  appearing  yellowish  grey,  and 
with  from  ten  to  foi-ty  nuclei ;  they  begin  to  develop  in  the  fifth  month, 
and  are  found  in  the  after-birth  in  great  numbers ;  they  lie  partly 
in  the  basal  plate,  partly  in  the  septa,  ordinarily  in  the  immediate 
vicuiily  of  large  blood-vessels ;  but  they  are  also  found  isolated  in 
the  spongy  layer  of  the  decidua  serotina  and  even  between  the 
adjacent  muscle-bundles  of  the  uterus. 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  the  investigation  of  the  placenta  uterina 
are  caused  by  its  blood-courses.  Numerous  spirally  twisted  arterial 
stems  (Plate  II.  a)  penetrate  through  the  muscular  layer  of  the  womb, 
and,  passing  through  the  spongy  layer,  reach  the  basal  plate  of  the 
placenta  uterina,  where  their  structure  undergoes  important  changes. 
For  they  here  lose  their  muscular  layer,  and  now  appear  as  large 
tubes,  lined  with  endothelium  only.  From  the  basal  plate  they 
penetrate  in  part  into  the  septa  placentae.  From  here  they  are 
not  to  be  followed  f ui-ther  as  closed  vessels ;  a  transition  to  capHlqries 
does  not  take  place  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  be  proved  that 
through  openings  in  the  basal  plate  and  the  septa  they  pour  their 
blood  into  a  system  of  cavities  between  the  chorionic  villi,  i.e.,  into 
the  interviUotts  or  intraplacetital  spaces  (c).  The  latter  are  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  membrana  chorii  (m)  with  its  villi  (z),  on  the 
the  other  side  by  the  basal  plate  (BP)  with  its  septa. 

The  blood  is  collected  itom  this  system  of  cavernous  spaces  into 
large  veins,  which  are  likewise  simply  tubes  lined  with  endothelium. 
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These  are  distributed  as  a  network  in  the  septa,  as  well  as  in  the  basal 
and  closing  plates  of  Winkler,  and  they  begin  with  narrow  openings, 
which  connect  with  the  intervillous  spaces.  At  the  margin  of  the 
placenta  they  are  joined  together,  and  thereby  produce  the  fnarginal 
sinus  (Plate  II. ),  or  the  ring-like  sinus  of  the  placenta.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  vessel  of  uniform  calibre,  but  as  a  system 
of  irregular  spaces  joined  together. 

In  virtue  of  the  conditions  described,  the  chorionic  villi  are  directly 
bathed  by  the  maternal  blood.  At  the  same  time,  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  is 
retarded,  owing  to  the  great  enlargement  of  the  blood-courses,  and 
that  it  is  irregular,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  intervillous 
spaces.  In  general  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  from  the  middle  and 
from  the  convex  side  of  the  placenta,  where  the  arteries  chiefly  enter, 
toward  its  concave  surface  and  its  margin. 

The  question  as  to  the  significance  and  the  origin  of  the  interviUou$ 
blood-spaces  constitutes  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the  structure 
of  the  placenta. 

According  to  one  view,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  dominant 
one  in  Germany,  and  is  defended  by  K5lliker,  Lanohans,  and  others, 
the  intervillous  spaces  originally  have  no  connection  with  the  maternal 
blood-system.  Developmentally  they  are  nothing  but  spaces  between 
chorion  and  uterine  mucosa,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the  fact  that 
the  two  structures  have  not  everywhere  come  in  contact,  but  have 
acquired  firm  connection  only  by  means  of  the  tips  of  the  villi.  The 
spaces  in  the  earliest  stage  would  be  bounded  by  the  epithelium  of 
the  villi  and  the  maternal  mucosa.  Lanohans  therefore  designates 
them  as  placental  spaces.  Accoi*ding  to  this  view  they  would  acquire 
their  blood-contents  later  only,  and  in  this  way,  as  K6llikbr  ex- 
presses it :  "  The  proliferating  chorionic  villi  ever^nvhere  corrode, 
and  in  part  destroy  the  maternal  placental  tissue,  and  thus  produce 
an  opening  of  their  vessels,  which  must  naturally  lead  to  a  gradual 
penetration  of  the  maternal  blood  into  the  intervillous  spaces." 


This  view  has  been  modified  by  other  observers  (Bbaxton  Hicks,  Ahlfeld, 
RuGE,  and  others)  to  this  extent,  that  the  intervillous  spaces,  even  in  the 
mature  placenta,  do  not  normally  contain  blood  nor  have  connection  with 
the  maternal  blood-vessels.  The  almost  universally  received  views  conoemin^ 
placental  nutrition  are  thus  called  in  question.  The  denial  of  a  regulated 
blood-oirculatioa  has  Induced  the  further  hypothesis,  that  a  uterine  wdli, 
as  in  the  Ruminants,  is  secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  decidua  sefotina  into  tbe 
intervillous  spaces,  and  is  taken  op  by  the  foetal  villi. 
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According  to  the  second  diametricaUy  opposite  view,  which  finds  its 
defenders  in  Vibchow,  Tubner,  Ercolani,  Leopold,  Waldeyeb,  and 
others,  the  interviUoue  spatces  are  nothing  else  than  the  enormoudy 
enlarged  oapiUary  bloodvessels  of  the  maternal  mucosa.  Chorion  and 
decidaa  serotina  early  unite  very  intimately  by  means  of  their  sur- 
faces, so  that  no  fissures  are  left  between  them.  The  villi  grow  into 
the  mucous  tissue,  the 
superficial  capillaries  of 
which  enlarge  to  capa- 
cious spaces. 

If  this  view  is  cor- 
i^ect,  the  chorionic  villi 
will  necessarily  be  sur- 
rounded on  aU  sides  by 
thin  coverings  of  ma- 
ternal tissue,  or,  since 
a  partial  degeneration 
of  the  covering  would 
certainly  be  possible, 
there  will  of  necessity 
be  at  least  a  stage  in.  the 
development  in  which 
such  a  covering  will  be 
demonstrable. 

Ercolani,  Romiti, 
and  TuBNEB  have  in 
fact,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously stated,  expressed 
themselves  to  the  effect 
that  probably  the  epi- 
thelial layer  resting 
upon  the  connective- 
tissue  axis  of  the  villi 
is  not  the  original  chori- 
onic epithelium  derived  from  the  serosa,  but  a  covering  which  arises 
from  the  decidua  placentalis — a  view  the  untenableness  of  which  has 
already  been  shown. 

In  the  diagram  which  Tubneb  has  sketched  to  illustrate  his  view 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  placenta  (fig.  149)  the  real  original 
villous  epithelium  is  degenerated. 

The  cell-layer  ef  is  the  epithelium  of  the  uterine  mucosa,  into  which 


ca 


Fif.  140.— BUframmatie  rvpnatatotioa  of  tba  tn&t  ttriM- 
tnre  of  the  human  plaMBta,  after  Turker. 

F,  Placenta  fostalis;  M,  plaoeata  uterina;  ea^  torbooiu 
artery ;  up,  vein  which  oondacte  the  blood  away  from 
the  intervUloiu  maternal  blood-Mniu  (cf) ;  «,  a  oon- 
tinoation  of  the  maternal  tiaae  over  the  villi :  this 
lies  onteide  the  layer  /  (the  metamorphosed  epithelinm 
of  the  uterine  mucosa),  and  Lb  probably  a  connective- 
tissue  membrane  with  vascular  endothelium  ;  f,  oords 
of  the  placenta  uterina,  which  unite  with  the  tips  of 
some  of  the  festal  villi  (Haftwurseln) ;  dt,  deddua 
serotina  of  the  placenta. 
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the  villous  tufts  (F)  have  grown,  and  with  which  the  most  intimate 
contact  eveiywhere  prevails.  Outside  the  epithelium  Tubneb  de- 
scrihes  in  addition  a  thin  membrane  (x),  which  he  interprets  as  an 
exceedingly  thin  connective-tissue  layer,  upon  which  is  probably  to 
be  found  an  endothelial  covering  which  lines  the  blood-spaces.  The 
cords  indicated  by  Tare  connective-tissue  strands  of  the  maternal 
mucosa,  which  join  the  tips  of  certain  foetal  villi  with  the  septa 
placentae  (cfc),  by  which  the  origin  of  the  so-called  attachment- 
roots  (Haftwurzeln)  is  explained.  The  great  blood-spaces  d'  are 
simply  enormously  enlarged,  superficially  located  capillaries  of  the 
mucosa. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  is  coupled  with 
great  difficulties. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  second  of  the  two  hypotheses 
cited,  according  to  which  the  intervillous  spaces  are  the  enlarged 
maternal  capillaries,  is  the  more  probable  because  the  more  natural, 
and  the  following  facts  especially  appear  to  me  to  favor  it : — 

(1)  From  a  comparative-anatomical  point  of  view  it  can  be  main- 
tained that  in  all  Mammals  where  a  special  adaptation  to  intra-uterine 
nutrition  is  developed,  the  epithelial  surfaces  of  the  chorion  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  lie  directly  on  each  other,  and  with 
the  increase  of  surface  produced  by  the  formation  of  folds  effect 
mutual  ingrowth.  An  intra-placental  fissure,  such  as  Langhans 
and  KoLLiKEB  assume  for  Man,  is  found  nowhere  else  among 
Mammals.  We  also  see  in  some  instances  how  the  capillaries  of 
the  uterine  mucosa  become  enlarged  and  acquire  attenuated  walls 
(Bodents,  Camivora,  etc.),  so  that  the  fcetal  villi  are  almost  directly 
bathed  in  maternal  blood.  The  erdargemerU  of  the  blood-courMS  in 
Man  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  further  elaboration  of  an  already/ 
existing  arrangement. 

(2)  That  capillaries  become  metamorphosed  into  a  cavernous 
system  is  also  realised  in  other  parts  of  the  human  body  (corpora 
cavernosa  of  the  sexual  organs),  whereas  the  employment  of  spaces 
lying  otUside  the  blood-courses  as  component  parts  of  the  vascular 
system  would  be  a  phenomefum  unt/iout  analogy, 

(3)  In  the  placenta  uterina  the  capillaries  originally  present  are 
wanting  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  whereas  they  ought  to  be 
demonstrable,  if  they  have  not  been  converted  into  the  intervillous 
spaces. 

(4)  The  exposition  which  Leopold  has  given  of  the  development 
of  the  i^acenta  in  the   second   month  of  pregnancy  favors  the 
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id  of  the  hypotheses  cited.  ''  Villi  and  the  tissue  of  the  deddua/' 
ij6j  ^*  become  shoved  into  each  other,  as  one  can  interlock  the 
preod  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  If  now  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
ina  be  followed,  one  will  recognise  here  the  greatly  enlarged 
lary  network  of  the  surface,  upon  which  the  egg  comes  to  lie 
1  it  lodges.  But  its  innumerable  vessels  apparently  continue 
the  sprouts  of  the  decidua  to  grow  toward  the  villi,  and 
ne  distended  and  more  voluminous ;  on  the  other  hand  the  villi 
flse  rapidly  in  size,  and  thus  it  is  intelligible  that  the  new 
ches  of  the  villi,  whose  stems  have,  as*  it  were,  sucked  themselves 
n  the  decidua  by  means  of  their  tips,  at  once  encounter  the  en- 
d  capillaries  of  the  surface,  and  press  forward  against  these  and 
I  into  them." 

e  weightiest  objection  that  can  be  brought  against  this  inter- 
ition  is  the  assertion  of  many  investigators  that  the  chorionic 
are  not  covered  with  a  mantle  of  maternal  tissue,  and  that  the 
villous  spaces  are  not  lined  with  vascular  endothelium.  How- 
it  is  precisely  upon  this  point  that  more  exhaustive  and 
ially  ontological  investigations  are  desirable.  For  one  is  not 
berty  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  conditions  of  "delivered" 
ntae,  since  degeneration  may  have  taken  place.  Moreover 
£R  and  Leopold  claim  to  have  demonstrated  endothelia  at 
in  places  of  the  intervillous  spaces.  But  especially  decisive 
appear  to  me  to  be,  first,  the  important  investigations  which 
DEYEB  has  recently  published  upon  the  placental  circulation  in 
and,  secondly,  Keibel's  very  noteworthy  preliminary  commu- 
ion  upon  the  embiyology  of  the  human  placenta. 
/kLDEYBR  has  injected  the  maternal  blood-vessels  of  placentae 
1  still  possessed  their  normal  attachment  to  the  uterus,  and  has 
kred  sections  through  the  hardened  organ.  He  finds  that  the 
nlloQs  spaces  are  nothing  else  than  the  enormously  enlarged 
mal  blood-vessels,  and  that  at  many  places  there  is  still  present 
le  the  villous  epithelium  a  layer  of  flat  cells,  which  he  is  inclined 
terpret  as  vascular  endothelium.  He  appropriately  compares 
itrusion  of  the  chorionic  villi  into  the  intervillous  blood-spaces 
the  ingrowth  of  the  arachnoideal  villi  into  the  blood-sinus  of 
ara  mater,  carrying  before  them  invaginations  of  the  endothelial 
ing  of  the  latter. 

EIBKL  has  investigated  by  means  of  sections  a  well  prasei-ved 
prepared  human  embryo,  which  was  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
h  week.     He  saw  the  villi  (Rg,  150  Z),  which  were  proviced 
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with  niuueroas  seoondarj  sprouts  and  were  clothed  in  a  two-layered 
chorionic  epitheliom,  already  attached  by  their  tipe  in  the  maternal 
tissue  (attachment  villi),  and  aleo  the  intervillous  spaces  JUled  with 
ftiaiemal  blood.  But  this  was  distinctlt^  sepc^rated  from  the  chorionic 
epithelium  by  a  special  thin  cellular  membrcme  {E).  This  membrane 
^onBisted  of  very  thin  endothelial  cells,  and  was  frequently  elevated 
more  or  less  from  the  chorionic  villi,  probably  owing  to  the  method 
of  preparation.  Keibbl  justly  concludes  from  the  establishment 
of  the  existence  of  an  endothelial  membrane  that  the  intervillous 
sj^aees  are  the  enormously  dilated  maternal  capillaries. 

Between  the  chorionic  epithelium  and  the  walls  of  the  maternal 

chorionic  blood-ve»td$. 


'  ehorionie  tpithdium. 
'  huUeitMl  endotkeliuvi.  B. 


z. 


affertnt  f  hlood-re^Mh. 


•^ 


Fif .  in.— DUgnuB  of  tlM  ttnutart  of  th*  hvauB  phMtato  from  ta  cmbr/o  four  vtska  old. 

aftdr  KsiBBL. 
Z,  Cboiionic  rilli ;  Bp^  attaohment  of  the  tipo  of  the  Mine  in  the  mAtercal  decidoA  (X>) ;  C,  «i- 

lugged  nutternal  blood-capilUrieo. 

capillaries  Keibbl  finds  no  further  remnant  of  maternal  tissue  in 
the  very  young  ovum.  This  would  indicate  an  early  and  complete 
dij^Lppcarance  of  the  uterine  epithelium,  and  would  make  it  probable 
that  the  protoplasmic  layer  and  the  canalised  fibrin  described  at 
p.  261  are  to  be  derived  from  the  cell-layers  of  the  chorion,  a  mooted 
poitit  concerning  which  I  have  been  unable  to  form  a  definite  opinion. 
Thus  the  observations  are  increasing  which  favor  a  special  limita- 
tion of  the  interviUous  spaces  and  the  existence  of  a  thin  layer  of 
maternal  tissue,  a  vascular  endothelium,  upon  the  villL 


6.  The  Vmbilioal  Cord. 

Tbe  umbilical  cord  (funiculus  umbilicalis)  constitutes  the  union 
between  the  placenta  and  the  embryonic  body  (fig.  143).    It  is  a  cord 
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aboat  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  (11-13  mm.  or  0*5  inch),  and  attains 
the  considerable  length  of  50  to  60  cm.  (20-24  inches).  It  almost 
always  exhibits  a  very  pronounced  spircU  twist,  which,  regarded  from 
the  embiyo,  runs  usually  from  left  to  right. 

There  are  often  knot-like  thickenings  of  the  umbOical  oord,  which 
may  be  due  to  either  of  two  causes.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
due  to  an  increased  growth  here  and  there  in  the  connective-tissue 
matrix  of  the  cord  (false  knots).  More  rarely  they  are  formed  by 
a  knotting  of  the  cord,  which  results  from  the  fact  that  the  embryo, 
in  the  motions  which  it  executes  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  accidentally 
alips  through  a  loop  of  the  cord  and  then  gradually  tightens  it  into 
a  knot.  The  thickening  then  presents,  in  distinction  from  the  other, 
a  true  knot. 

The  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord  to  the  placenta  ordinarily 
takes  place  in  or  near  its  middle  (iruertio  eerUreUis).  However, 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  not  rare.  Thus  one  distinguishes  in  addi- 
tion an  inaertio  marginalia  and  an  inaertio  velamentaaa.  In  the  first 
case  the  umbilical  cord  unites  with  the  margin  of  the  placenta ;  in 
the  second  place  it  does  not  reach  the  placenta  at  aU,  but  attaches 
itself  at  a  lesser  or  greater  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  latter, 
to  the  foetal  membranes  themselves,  and  sends  out  from  that  point 
the  outspreading  large  branches  of  its  vessels  to  the  placenta. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  almost  all  of  the  remaining  Mammals 
by  the  possession  of  a  long  slender  umbilical  cord.  Its  condition 
In  Man  results  from  the  great  dist'Onsion  of  the  amniotic  sac. 
Whereas  this  at  first  lies  close  upon  the  body  of  the  embryo,  it  sub- 
sequently becomes  so  distended  (compare  fig.  144  with  fig.  143)  that 
It  fills  the  whole  cavity  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  and  everywhere 
clings  closely  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion.  Owing  to  this, 
the  remaining  structures — the  yolk-sac  with  its  blood-vessels,  the 
slender  canal  of  the  allantois  with  its  connective- tissue  envelope,  and 
the  umbilical  blood-vessels — which  emerge  through  the  dermal  navel 
of  the  embryo  into  the  extra-embryonic  body-cavity  and  betake 
themselves  to  tho  chorion,  become  more  and  more  hemmed  in  by 
the  amnion,  and  finally  are  crowded  together  into  a  small  cord. 

At  first  the  umbilical  cord  is  short,  since  it  pursues  a  straight  course 
in  uniting  the  navel  of  the  embryo  to  the  foetal  membranes ;  after- 
wards it  becomes  greatly  elongated  and  folded  in  the  amniotic  fluid. 
Its  structure  varies  at  dififerent  times  during  pregnancy  corre- 
^nding  to  the  changes  which  the  yolk-sac  and  the  allantois  with 
iheir  blood-vessels  undergo. 
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I  shall  give  a  detailed  description  of  its  finer  structure  for  the 
end  of  pregnancy  only,  and  shall  consider  especially  the  following 
parts:  (1)  the  gelatin  of  Whabton,  (2)  the  umhilical  vesseLs,  (3) 
the  remnant  of  the  allantois,  of  the  vitelline  duct,  and  of  the  vasa 
omphalomesenterica,  (4)  the  amniotic  sheath. 

(1)  The  gelatin  of  Whabton  forms  the  common  matrix  in  which 
the  remaining  parts  are  imhedded.  It  is  a  gelatinous  or  mucous  tis- 
sue. In  this  soft  gelatinous  suhstance  there  run  strands  of  connective- 
tissue  fibiiUce  and  elastic  fibres,  which  are  the  scantier  the  younger 
the  umHlical  cord.  They  are  joined  together  into  a  network,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  narrower  at  some  places  than  at  others.  In 
this  way  there  are  formed  in  the  gelatin  numerous  firm  peculiarly 
differentiated  strands.  The  cells  of  the  gelatinous  connective  tissue 
are  partly  spindle-shaped,  partly  stellate  elements,  the  latter  with 
widely  branching  processes. 

(2)  The  umbilical  blood-vessels  consist  of  two  large  arteries  (art. 
umbilicales),  which  conduct  the  blood  from  the  embryo  to  the  pla- 
centa, and  a  capacious  vena  umbilicalis,  in  which  the  blood  flows  bad^ 
to  the  embryo  after  having  traversed  the  placental  circulation.  The 
two  arteries  are  wound  spirally,  like  the  umbilical  cord  itself,  and 
are  joined  to  each  other  by  an  anastomosis  near  their  entrance 
into  the  placenta.  They  are  very  contractile,  and  exhibit  a  thick 
muscular  membrane  (tunica  muscularis),  consisting  of  circular  and 
longitudinal  fibres. 

(3)  The  canal  of  the  allantois  and  the  vitelline  duct,  which  are 
essential  components  of  the  umbilical  cord  during  the  first  months  of 
pregnancy,  subsequently  undergo  reduction,  and  are  present  at  the 
end  of  embr}'onic  life  only  in  the  form  of  insignificant  renmants, 
as  has  been  shown  by  KOlukeb,  Ahlfeld,  and  Ruge.  The  canals 
lose  their  lumens;  there  then  exist  in  the  gelatin  of  Whabton  solid 
cords  of  epithelial  cells ;  finally,  these  also  disappear  in  part,  so  that 
only  here  and  there  strands  and  nests  of  epithelial  cells  have  beeu 
preserved.  The  vitelline  blood-vessels  (vasa  omphalomesenterics), 
which  have  a  r61e  to  perform  at  the  beginning  of  development,  soon 
become  inconsiderable,  and  diminish  more  and  more  in  comparison 
ivith  the  enlarging  umbilical  blood-vessels.  In  the  mature  umbilical 
cord  they  are  very  rarely  to  be  demonstrated  (  Ahlfbld)  ;  usually 
they  have  wholly  degenerated. 

(4)  At  the  beginning  of  development  the  amnion  forms  around 
the  allantoic  canal  and  the  vitelline  duct  a  sheath,  which  can  be 
removed.     Afterwards  the  sheath  is  firmly  fused  with  the  gelatin 
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of  Whabton,  except  at  the  attachment  at  the  navel,  where  for  a 
short  distance  it  may  he  peeled  off  as  a  special  thin  membrane. 

Condition  of  the  Fatal  Membranes  during  and  (ifter  Birth, 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  account  of  the  foetal  membranes  some  farther 
remarks  may  be  in  place  regarding  their  history  at  birth. 

At  the  end  of  pregnancy,  with  the  beginning  of  labor  pains,  the 
fcetal  membranes,  which  form  a  fluid-filled  sac  surrounding  the  em- 
bryo, are  ruptured  as  soon  as  the  contractions  of  the  musculature  of 
the  uterus  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  The  rupture^ 
ordinarily  arises  at  the  place  where  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  pressed  out 
through  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  (rupture  of  the  amnion).  In  con- 
sequence the  amniotic  water  now  flows  away. 

With  the  continuation  and  increase  of  the  pains,  the  child  is  next 
forced  out  of  the  uterus  through  the  rupture  in  the  fostal  membranes 
—it  is  bom,  whereas  the  placenta  and  embryonic  membranes  usually 
still  remain  behind  for  a  short  time  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
Immediately  after  birth  the  union  between  child  and  foetal  mem- 
branes has  to  be  artificially  interrupted,  by  the  tying  and  cutting  off 
of  the  umbilical  cord  at  a  little  distance  from  the  navel. 

Finally,  the  foetal  membranes  with  the  placenta  are  detached  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  with  renewed  pains  are  discharged 
to  the  outside  as  the  after-birth. 

The  separation  takes  place  in  the  spongy  layer  of  the  decidua  vera, 
approximately  in  the  region  which  is  designated  as  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration in  the  diagram  given  by  Leopold  (Plate  II.).  The  after-birth 
is  composed  of  both  foetal  and  maternal  membranes^  which  are  quite 
finnlj  grown  together:  (1)  the  amnion,  (2)  the  chorion,  (3)  the 
decidua  reflexa,  (4)  the  decidua  vera,  (5)  the  placenta  (placenta  nterina 
and  placenta  foetalis).  Notwithstanding  the  growing  together,  a 
partial  separation  of  the  individual  membranes  from  each  other  is 
still  possihle. 

After  birth  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  is  one  great  surface- 
wound,  since  by  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  and  the  deciduse 
nimierous  blood-vessels  are  ruptured.  Also  during  the  first  days  of 
chfldbed  fragments  of  the  spongy  layer  of  the  decidua  vera  and 
wrotina,  which  remained  behind  at  birth,  continue  to  be  detached 
from  it.  Only  the  deepest  layer  of  the  mucosa,  that  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  musculature  of  the  uterus,  is  retained.  This  still 
contains  remnants  of  the  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  uterine  glands, 
as  has  been  already  stated.     In  the  course  of  several  weeks  it  is 
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agBpia  ct^avertdclf  l>y  nti  active  process  of  growth,  into  a  normal  mucous 
membrane,  whereby  its  superficial  epithelium  probably  arises  from 
the  preserved  ram n nuts  of  the  glandular  epithelium. 

SUMMABT. 

1.  The  human  ovum  establishes  itself  ordinarily  at  the  base  c 
the  uterus  (fundus  uteri),  between  the  mouths  of  the  two  Fallopian 
tub^,  and  becomeH  overgrown  by  folds  of  the  macosa  and  enclosed 
in  a  capsule. 

2.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  developed  into  the 
mabernal  envelopes  of  the  ovum,  the  deciduee,  which  are  distinguished 
as  decidua  ^rotina,  reflexa,  and  vera. 

(a)  The  decidua  i$erotina  is  that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
upon  wlitch  the  ovum  immediately  lies  after  its  entrance 
into  the  uterus  and  on  which  the  placenta  is  afterwards 
developed. 

(&)  The  decldua  reflexa  is  the  part  that  grows  around  the  ovum. 

(c)  The  decidua  vera  arises  from  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  uterus. 

3.  In  the  formation  of  the  deciduse  or  deciduous  foetal  membranes 
the  uterine  inuoc>8a  undergoes  profound  alterations  of  structure,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  rapid  growth  of  the  uterine  glands  and  a  partial 
disappearance  of  it^  epithelium,  becomes  differentiated  into  an  inner 
compact  and  an  outer  spongy  layer. 

4.  Out  of  the  wall  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo  itself,  are  developed  the 
f^tal  envelopes  of  t  he  oflbpring,  which  in  the  main  agree  with  the 
feet  a  I  envelopes  of  the  remaining  Mammals  in  number  and  the 
method  of  their  development,  but  which  present  in  detail  important 
modifications,  which  are  essentially  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  amnion  is  closed  from  before  backward,  remains  imited 
at  the  hinder  end  of  the  embryo  with  the  serosa  (subse- 
quently the  chorion)  by  means  of  a  short  pointed  pro- 
longation, and  thus  contributes  to  the  formation  of  tlie 
so'called  belly-stalk  of  human  embryos. 

{b)  The  (^Ilantois  does  not  grow  as  a  free  sac  into  the  extra- 
embryonic part  of  the  body-cavity,  but,  in  the  form 
of  a  narrow  canal,  shoves  itself  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  pointed  amniotic  prolongation  to  the  chorion, 
and  thus  furnishes  the  chief  component  of  the  belly- 
&t«lk. 
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(e)  The  yolk-sac  (umbilical  vesicle)  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly 
small   vesicle,    and  is   connected  with    the   embryonic 
intestine  by   means  of    a  long  thread-like  stalk,  the 
vitelline  duct. 
(d)  By  the  enlargement  of  the  amnion,  which  at  length  fills  the 
entire  blastodermic  vesicle  (increase  of  amniotic  fluid), 
the  canal  of  the  allantois  and  the  vitelline  duct,  together 
with   the  umbilical  and  vitelline  blood-vessels,  become 
completely  enveloped  by  the  amniotic  sheath ;  in  this 
way  is  formed  the  umbilical  cord  (funiculus  umbilicaUs), 
a  cord-like  connection  between  the  inner  surface  of  the 
egg-membrane  and  the  navel  of  the  embryo. 
{e)  The  serosa   at  a  remarkably  early  period  (second  week) 
develops  villi  over  its  whole  surface,  and  by  the  ingrowth 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  allantois  into  the  latter  it 
becomes  the  villous  membrane  (chorion). 
(/)  The  villous  membrane  is  differentiated  into  a  chorion  Iseve 
and  a  chorion  frondosum : — 
(a)  The  part  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  decidua 
refleza  and  is  firmly  united  with   it  by  means  of 
villi  which  lag  behind  in  growth  becomes  the  chorion 
l»ve. 
(fi)  The  region  which  abuts  upon  the  decidua  serotina, 
and  in  which  the  villi  grow  out  into  large,  much- 
branched    tufts,    is    converted    into    the    chorion 
frondosum. 

5.  By  the  penetration  of  the  villous  tufts  of  the  chorion  frondosum 
into  the  deddaa  serotina  and  their  firm  union  with  it,  there  is  formed 
an  especial  organ  of  nutrition  for  the  embryo,  the  after-birth,  or 
placenta. 

6.  One  distinguishes  a  foetal  and  a  maternal  part  of  the  placenta : 
(I)  the  placenta  foetalisor  the  chorion  frondosum,  and  (2)  the  pla- 
centa uterina  or  the  original  decidua  serotina. 

(a)  The  placenta  f  oetalis  consists — 

First,  of  the  membrana  chorii,  in  which  the  chief 
branches  of  the  umbilical  blood-vessels  spread  them- 
selves out,  and  to  which  the  umbilical  cord  is  attached, 
ordinarily  in  the  middle  (insertio  centralis),  rarely  at  the 
margin  (insertio  marginalis),  still  more  rarely  at  a 
distance  from  the  margin  (insertio  velamentosa) ; 
Secondly,  of  bundles  of  chorionic  villi,  the  "  attachment- 

18 
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roots "  of  which  are  firmly  grown  together  with  the 
uterine  mucosa  hy  means  of  their  tips,  whereas  the 
free  processes  project  into  the  cavernous  blood-spaces 
of  the  placenta  uterina. 
(5)  The  placenta  uterina,  like  the  decidua  vera,  is  composed  of 
.  a  compact  layer,  which  becomes  detached  at  birth  (pars 
caduca),  and  a  spongy  layer,  in  which  t|ie  separation 
takes  place,  a  part  remaining  behind  on  the  musculature 
(pars  fixa). 

The  compact  layer  (basal  plate  of  Winkler)  sends 
partition-walls  (septae  placentae)  between  the  chorionic 
tufts,  and  thereby  divides  them  into  separate  bundles, 
the  cotyledons. 

There  are  inteipolated  between  the  arteries  and  veins — 
which  run  in  the  basal  plate  and  the  septie — enormously 
enlarged  vascular  spaces,  in  which  the  villi  appear  to 
hang  free. 

The  vascular  spaces  are  probably  extraordinarily 
distended  maternal  capillaries,  in  which  case  one  may 
expect  to  find  the  chorionic  villi  invested  by  a  very  thin 
layer  of  maternal  tissue  (endothelial  membrane),  as  le^ 
maintained  by  some  investigators. 

7.  At  birth  the  decidu®  or  caducous  membranes  become  detached 
from  the  uterus  along  the  spongy  layer,  and  together  with  the  foetal 
envelopes  and  the  placenta  constitute  the  after-birth. 

8.  In  the  first  weeks  after  birth  a  normal  mucosa  is  developed 
out  of  the  remnants  of  the  spongy  layer  left  upon  the  musculature 
and  the  remnants  of  the  uterine  glands,  from  the  epithehum 
of  which  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  probably 
regenerated. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  II. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  text-book,  which  treated  of  the  fundamental 
processee  of  the  beginning  of  development,  it  was  shown  how  there 
were  formed  from  the  embryonic  cells,  the  descendants  of  the 
cleavage-process,  several  cell-layers :  the  outer,  the  middle,  and  the 
inner  germ-layers,  and  the  intermediate  layer  which  inserts  itself  into 
all  the  interstices  between  the  former.  In  the  further  progress  of 
development  each  of  these  chief  layers,  which  Carl  Ernst  v.  Baer 
has  called  the  fundamental  organs  of  the  animal  body,  undergoes 
a  series  of  manifold  changes,  and  is  in  consequence  gi*adually  con- 
verted into  the  separate  organs  of  the  adult  body. 

The  giudy  of  the  development  of  the  organs  catistitiUea  the  theme  of 
ihe  iecond  part  of  this  text-book, 

A  division  of  the  extensive  material  to  be  presented  here  is  best 
undertaken  with  reference  to  the  separate  germ-layers  from  which 
the  various  organs  are  derived,  as  was  first  attempted  by  Remak 
in  his  pioneer  work  "  Untersuchung  iiber  die  Entwicklung  der 
Wirhelthiere." 

But  it  must  be  observed  at  the  very  outset  that  the  principle  of  the 
^ossification  of  organs  according  to  the  germ-layers  can  be  carried  out 
enly  with  certain  limitations.  For  the  completed  organs  of  the  adult 
are  ordinarily  compound  structures,  which  are  not  formed  out  of  a 
single  embryonic  layer,  but  out  of  two  or  even  out  of  three.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  muscle  is  developed  from  the  middle  germ-layer  and 
the  intermediate  layer.  The  teeth  arise  from  the  latter  and  the 
outer  germ-layer;  the  alimentary  canal  with  its  glands  contains 
elements  from  three  layers,  from  the  inner  and  the  middle  germ- 
layers,  as  well  as  from  the  intermediate  layer.  When,  notwith- 
standing, these  organs  are  cited  as  descendants  of  one  germ-layer, 
it  is  for  the  reason  that  the  various  tissues  are  of  unequal  value 
in  the  construction  and  function  of  an  organ,  the  important  com- 
ponents being  furnished  preeminently  by  one  germ-layer.  Thus 
the  structure  and  the  function  of  the  liver  or  the  pancreas  are 
primarily  determined  by  the  glandular  cells  which  are  derived  from 
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the  inner  germ-layer,  whereas  connective  tissue,  hlood-vessels,  hbtvgs,, 
and  serous  covering,  although  they  also  belong  to  these  glancU  &s 
a  whole,  are  of  less  significance,  because  the  characteristic  properties 
of  liver  or  pancreas  do  not  depend  upon  them.  In  the  anatomj  and 
ph3rsiolog}''  of  a  muscle  the  muscular  tissue  is  the  more  significant 
part,  in  the  sensory  organs  the  sensory  epithelium. 

Guided  by  such  considerations  one  has  a  perfect  right  to  designate 
the  intestinal  glands  as  organs  of  the  inner  germ-layer,  the  muscles, 
the  sexual  and  urinary  organs  as  belonging  to  thelniddle  germ-layer, 
and  the  nervous  system  together  with  the  sensory  organs  as  products 
of  the  outer  germ-layer. 

Thus  the  science  of  the  embryology  of  organs  is  divisible  into  four 
main  sections — ^into  the  science  of  the  morphological  products  of 

(1)  the  inner  germ-layer,  (3)  the  outer  germ-layer, 

(2)  the  middle  germ-layer,  (4)  the  intermediate  layer. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

tse  organs  of  the  jn.yer  germ-later, 

The   Alimentaby  Tube  with  its  Appended  Obgans. 

Afteb  completion  of  the  formation  of  the  germ-layers  and  the  first 
processes  of  differentiation  described  in  the  tenth  chapter^  the  body 
of  the  vertebrated  animal  oonsLsts  of  two  simple  tubes,  one  within 
the  other  (Plate  I.,  figs.  7  and  10), — the  inner,  smaller  alimentary 
tabe,  and  the  body-tube  separated  from  the  former  by  the  body- 
cavity  (24'),— each  of  which  is  composed  of  more  than  one  of  the 
primitive  cell-layers  of  the  germ. 

The  alimerUary  tuhe,  the. further  development  of  which  will  first 
engage  our  attention,  is  composed  of  two  epithelial  layers, — the 
entoderm  and  the  visceral  portion  of  the  middle  layer,  which  fur- 
nishes the  epithelial  lining  of  the  body-cavity, -^separated  from  each 
other  by  the  intermediate  layer,  which  is  at  this  time  little  developed. 
Of  the  three  layers  the  entoderm  is  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant, since  the  further  processes  of  differentiation  primarily 
proceed  from  it,  and  since  the  physiological  capabilities  of  the 
alimentary  canal  are  determined  by  the  activity  of  its  cells. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  further  course  of  development  are 
best  divided  into  three  groups.  First,  the  alimentary  tube  comes 
into  communication  with  the  surface  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  large 
number  of  openings,  the  visceral  clefts,  the  mouth,  and  the  anus. 
Becondly,  it  grows  enormously  in  length,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
differentiated  into  oesophagus,  stomach,  small  intestine  and  large 
intestine,  with  their  peculiarly  modified  mesenteries  and  omenta. 
Thirdly,  nimierous  organs,  which  are  for  the  most  part  concerned 
in  the  duties  of  digestion,  take  their  origin  from  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  tube. 
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I.  The  Formatioii  of  the  Mouth,  the  Throat-  or  Oill-Clefts,  and 

the  Anus.  « 

At  the  beginning  of  development  the  alimentary  tube  opens  out  to 
the  sm'faoe  of  the  germ  by  means  of  the  primitive  mouth  (primitive 
groove),  which  marks  the  place  at  which,  during  the  stage  of  the 
blastula,  the  inner  and  middle  germ-layers  have  been  invaginated 
(Chapters  V.  and  VI.,  figs.  44,  47,  64,  55,  78  u).  But  this  opening 
is  only  a  transitory  structure. 

Leeated  at  the  future  hind  end  of  the  embryonic  fundament,  it 

is  at  first  overgrown  by  the 
medullary  ridges,  and  es- 
tablishes a  temporary  union 
between  the  intestinal  and 
neural  tubes^  the  canalis 
neurentericus  (figs.  68  en, 
80,  88  ne).  'Afterwards  it 
becomes  entirely  closed  by 
the  growing  together  of 
the  edges  of  the  primitive 
mouth. 

It  is  affirmed  by  some  that  in 
certain  Vertebrates  (Petromy- 
son,  several  Amphibia)  the 
primitive  mouth  persists,  and 
becomes  the  anas  of  the  adult 
animal. 


Tif.  m.— Kadiaa  Motioa  thioufh  th«  UtA  of  sa 
•mbiyo  K«bUt  6  bub.  loaf,  After  Mikalxovics. 

rhf  Membnoe  between  stomodiBam  Mid  Cure  gut, 
phttyngeal  membrane  (lUcbenhaot) ;  Aj>,  place 
from  which  the  hypophyBU  i«  developed ;  k,  heart ; 
kdf  lumen  of  fore  gat ;  e\,  chorda ;  v,  rentriole 
of  the  oerebmm ;  v*,  third  rentricle,  that  of  the 
between-brain  [thalamenoephalon] ;  «*,  fourth 
ventricle,  that  of  the  hind-brain  and  after-brain 
[epencephalon  and  metenoephalon,*  or  medulla 
oblongata] ;  ek^  central  canal  of  the  spinal  oord« 


There  arise,  however,  on 
the  permanent  alimentary 
tube,  both  at  its  anterior 
and  posterior  ends,  new 
openings,  part  of  which  ore  unpaired,  part  paired ;  for  the  wall  of  the 
alimentary  tube  at  several  places  fuses  with  the  wall  of  the  body, 
then  becomes  thinner,  and  finally  breaks  through  to  the  outside. 
The  unpaired  openings  are  mouth  and  anus ;  the  paired  ones  are  (Jte 
throtU-,  gill-,  or  visceral  defts.  The  first  to  be  established  are  the 
mouth  and  the  gill-clefts,  in  the  regions  of  head  and  neck.  These 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  external  morphology  of  the 

*  [Huxley  has  employed  metencephalon  and  myelenoephalon  instead  of 
epencephalon  and  metencephalon  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  regions  of  the  brain 
respectively.] 
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^mbiyoy  becaoae  with  their  appearance  the  head-  and  neck-regions 
become  distinguishable. 

A,  The  Dfwdopment  of  the  Mouth, 

in  all  vertebrated  animals  the  epidermis  forms  on  the  under  side 
of  the  rudimentary  head,  which  at  first  has  the  appearance  of  a 
rounded  knob,  a  small  shallow  pit  (Plate  I.,  fig.  11,  and  fig.  151), 
which  meets  the  blind  end  of  the 
fore  gut  (kd).     In  the  region  of 
this   pit  the  middle  germ-layer 
is  from  the    beginning    absent 
(Keibbl,  Carius).      Outer  and 
inner  germ-layers  meet  to  form 
Ik  thin  membrane  (fig.  151  rh), 
which   separates   oral   sinus  or 
oral  pit  [stomod»um]   and  fore 
gut,  and   which   has  been   de- 
scribed since  the  time  of  Kehak 
^apharyngecUmembrmie  (Eachen- 
haut).    By  its  rupture  and  the 
degeneration  of  the  shreds  of  it 
known  as  the  primitive  pcUcUal 
vdum  communication  with  the 
outside  is  established  (Plate  I., 
figs.  4  and  7  m). 


Tig.  IM.— HmBAB  tnibrje  {Lg  of  Hib)  t*16  nun. 

it*    Unmiag  from 

after  HiB  ("  Menwhliche 

Emtaryonen  ").    Magnifiad  40  diameton. 
If 6,  Oral  pit  (or  sintu) ;  Ab,  aortio  bulbus ; 

Vm,  middle  part  of  the  ventriole  of  heart ; 

Ve,  vena  cara  saperior  or  ductus  Onvieri ; 

5r,  linus  reuoieos ;   Vu,  rena  umbilicalis ; 

F(,  left  part  of  the  Tentricle ;  Ho,  auricle  of 

heart ;  D,  diaphragm  ;  F.om,  vena  omphalo* 

mcaenterioa;  X6,  solid  fundament  of  the 

llTer ;  Lbg,  hepatic  duct. 


In  the  case  of  the  Chick  the  oral 
pit  is  obeerrable  on  the  second  day 
of  incabation,  the  front  end  of  the 
embijonic  fundament  having  a  short 
time  previously  elevated  itself  as  a 
cephalic  knob  above  the  extra-em- 
bryonic part  of  the  germ-layers.  The  rapture  of  the  pharyngeal  membrane 
takes  place  on  the  fourth  day.  In  the  case  of  an  embryo  Rabbit  of  nine  days 
the  pharyngeal  membrane  is  not  yet  ruptured.  His  has  studied  in  detail  this 
«arly  stage  in  Man  on  his  embryo  **  Lg/*  the  age  of  -which  he  estimates  at  twelve 
days. 

In  all  amniotic  Vertebrates  the  entrance  to  the  oral  pit  (fig.  152 
Mb)  presents  a  very  uniform  condition  and  appears  as  a  large  ^we- 

* 
*  [It  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  figure  158  that  the  longest  straight  line 
which  can  be  dravni  through  the  embryo  connects  the  neck-  and  rump-regions. 
It  is  this  distance  which  is  designated  as  the  neck,  or  neck-rump,  measure* 

ment] 
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sided  opening,  which  is  surroanded  by  fiot  ridgee.  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  of  great  importance  in  studying  the  history  of  the  formation 
of  the  face. 

Of  the  five  ridges  one  is  unpaired,  the  fronlal  or  naaoz/rofUal 
proeesBf  a  broad,  rounded  projection  which  bounds  the  oral  pit  above. 
Its  origin  is  connected  with  the  development  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  which  reaches  up  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  embryonic 
fundament,  where  it  is  developed  into  the  cerebral  vesicles  (fig.  153 
ghf  zh,  mh).  Examined  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  section,  the 
frontal  process  at  this  stage,  therefore,  encloses  a  krge  cavitj  be- 
longing  to  the  neural  tube,  and  has  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  which  is 
composed  of  three  layers,  the  epidermis,  a  layer  of  mesenchyma,  and 
the  thickened  epithelial  wkVL  of  the  neural  tube.  The  primary  oral 
cavity  and  the  fundament  of  the  brain  are  doeely  apposed  at  the 
beginning  of  development ;  they  are  separated  by  only  a  thin  sheet 
of  tissue,  within  whose  territory  there  is  subtequenify  farmedf  among 
other  thingMf  the  floor  o/ihe  cranium. 

The  four  remaining  ridges  are  paired  structures  which  sunound 
the  oral  sinus  upon  its  sides  and  below.  These  are  produced  by 
growths  of  the  embryonic  connective  tissue,  through  which  large 
blood-vessels  take  their  course.  They  are  distinguished  according  to 
their  positions  as  upper^aw  {maxillary)  and  lower-jaw  (viandihtUar) 
proeeeeea.  The  former  are  on  either  side  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  frontal  process,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  groove  only, 
the  naso-optic  furrow,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter^ 
and  which  runs  obliquely  upward  and  outward  to  that  region  of  the 
face  in  which  the  eye  begins  its  development.  The  maxillary  process 
is  separated  from  the  mandibular  process  by  an  incisbn  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  place  of  the  future  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  two 
processes  of  either  side  together  form  the  pharyngeal  arches,  or  the 
membranous  jaw-arches. 

Before  the  rupture  of  the  phaiyngeal  membrane  the  oral  sinuB  has  become 
still  deeper,  but  only  in  its  upper  part,  whereas  toward  the  Dumdibnlar  arch  it 
becomes  shallow.  This  condition  is  connected  with  curvatures  which  in  all 
amniotic  Vertebrates  as  well  as  Selachians  affect  that  part  of  the  head  which 
encloses  the  brain- vesicles  and  lies  above  the  alimentary  tube.  For  the  front 
end  of  the  head  is  bent  down  toward  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo,  and 
finally  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  posterior  half  of  the  head  (fig.  153). 
Consequentlj  the  place  at  which  the  so-called  anterior  eepkalie  eurvature  has 
occurred,  and  at  which  the  posterior  and  anterior  halves  of  the  head  bend  into 
each  other,  has  become  an  elevation,  theparietal  [or  mid-brain]  elevation  (Schei- 

j  telhbcker),  SH.     The  latter  encloses  the  middle  brain-vesicle  (mh),  the  futoie 

I 
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mid-bndiL  Farthermore  the  frontal  process,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  curvatare, 
covers  in  the  oral  sinus  more  and  more  from  above  and  in  fronts  and  thereby 
contribates  to  its  depth. 

As  His  has  shown  for  the  hnman  embryo,  the  pharyngeal  membrane  before 
rapturing  extends  obliquely  backward  and  upward  from  the  mandibular  arch, 
and  becomes  firmly  attached  at  the  point  of  curvature  hp,  where,  as  a  result  of 
the  bending,  the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  the  head  meet  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Even  after  the  rupture  of  the  pharyngeal  membrane  there 
is  retained,  in  front  of 

its  attachment,  a  small  gk       thv*^         BB 

pit,  which  constitutes 
Rathkb*a  pocket  (fig. 
153  kp). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  oral  sinuit,  in  front 
of  the  pharyngeal  mem- 
brane, and  the  fore  gut, 
which  lies  behind  it,  do 
Dot  correspond  respec- 
tively to  the  cavities  de- 
signated in  the  anatomy 
of  the  adult  as  oral 
cavity  and  pharynx.  But 
the  region  of  Rathee'b 
pocket,  which  belongs 
to  the  embryonic  oral 
sinus,  is  in  the  adult 
referred  to  the  pharynx. 

In  consequence  of  the 
early  and  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  pha- 
rvDgeal  membrane,  it  is 
no  loneer  possible  to 
sav  at  what  place  in  the 
adult  is  to  be  soaght 
the  transition  from  the 

primitive,  epidermis-lined  oral  sinus  to  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  alimentary 
tube. 

B.  The  Development  of  the    Visceral  CU/te. 

While  the  changes  described  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oral 
sinus,  several  visceral  cUfts  make  their  appearance  immediately 
behind  the  jaw-arches  upon  either  side  of  the  body.  They  are 
developed  in  the  case  of  Selachians,  Teleosts,  Ganoids,  and  Am- 
phibia, as  well  as  Amniota,  in  a  rather  uniform  manner  (figs.  154, 
155).  From  the  epithelium  of  the  fore  gut  there  are  formed  deep 
outpocketings  {sch} — sch%  which  run  from  above  downward  on  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  throat  parallel  to  the  jaw-arches.     They  crowd 


Tiff.  168.-K«diaa  lafittel  SMttoa  thxouf h  tii«  hMd  •£  a  Ohiok 
iarabated  ^  daya,  after  Mibalkovicb. 

Sfff  Parietal  [mid-brain]  eleTation ;  «v,  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain  ;  v*,  third  ventricle  ;  «*,  fourth  rentricle ;  8w,  aque* 
dnotna  Stltii;  gh,  cerebral  reside;  th^  between-brain 
[thalamenoephaloD] ;  mA,  mid-brain ;  kh,  cerebellum  ; 
ff,  pineal  procen ;  hp,  hypophysial  (or  Rathke's)  pocket ; 
e^  chorda ;  6a,  basilar  artery. 
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aside  the  middle  germ-layera,  which  extend  into  this  region,  and 
thus  grow  outward  to  the  surface,  where  they  unite  with  the  epi- 
dermis. The  latter  now  hecome  depressed  into  furrows  along  the 
regions  of  contact  (fig.  164),  so  that  one  can  distinguish  inner^  deeper 
^rocU-pockets,  and  outer ^  ehaUower  throat-  or  giU-furrowe.    The  two 

are  separated  from  each  other 
for  a  time  hy  a  very  thin  dos- 
ing membrane^  which  consists 
of  two  epithelial  layers,  the 
epidermis  and  the  epithelium 
lining  the  fore  gut. 

The  bands  of  substanoe 
which  lie  between  the  suc- 
cessive throat-pockets  (figs. 
154  and  157)  are  the  mem- 
branous branchial,  throat-,  or 
visceral  arches.  They  consist 
of  an  axis,  which  is  derived 
from  the  middle  germ-laj^r 
and  the  mesenchyma,  and  of 
an  epithelial  covering,  which 
on  the  side  toward  the  pharynx 
is  furnished  by  the  inner  germ- 
layer,  on  the  outside  by  the 
outer  germ-layer.  They  are 
designated  according  to  their 
sequence  as  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  etc.,  visceral  arches, 
inasmuch  as  the  ridge  which  surrounds  the  mouth  constitutes  the 
first  visceral  arch. 

In  all  water-inhabiting  Vertebrates  which  breathe  by  means  of 
gills  the  thin  epithelial  closing  plates  break  through  between  the 
visceral  arches,  and  indeed  in  the  same  sequence  as  that  in  which  they 
arose.  Currents  of  water  therefore  can  now  pass  from  the  outside 
through  the  open  clefts  into  the  cavity  of  the  fore  gut  and  be  employed 
for  respiration,  since  they  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. There  is  now  developed  in  the  mucous  membrane,  upon  both 
sides  of  the  visceral  clefts,  a  superficial^  close  network  of  blood- 
capillaries,  the  contents  of  which  effect  an  exchange  of  gases  with 
the  passing  water.  Moreover  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  folded, 
for  the  increase  of  its  respiratory  surface,  into  numerous,  cloee-8et» 


Fif .  lM.-PraiUl  (NMBibnutiMO  Mottn  of  tfc« 
cra-phM7BfMl  Mvity  of  a  ItiiiiiMi  onibrjo 
iBl  of  Hn)  4*ft  am.  kof ,  nook  imaimoMit, 
twm  HiB  "  MAiuohlicbe  Bmbrjonen."  Mag- 
nified 80  diameiani. 

The  figure  shows  four  outer  and  four  inner  vieoeral 
furrows,  wit<h  the  closing  plates  at  the  bottom 
of  them.  In  the  Tlsoeral  arches  separated  by 
furrows  one  sees  the  cross  seotions  of  the 
second  to  the  fifth  aortic  sxobes.  By  reason 
of  the  greater  developmeBt  <tf  the  anterior 
Yisoeral  arches  the  posterior  ones  are  already 
somewhat  pressed  inwards. 
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paraUel  branchial  leaflets,  which  are  provided  with  the  greatest 
abundance  of  capillary  blood-vessels.  In  this  manner  the  most 
anterior  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  lies  immediately 
behind  the  head,  has  become  converted  into  an  organ  of  i-espiration 
adapted  to  life  in  water. 

The  important  differentiation  of  the  alimentary  canal  into  an  anterior  re- 
spiratory chamber  and  a  following  nutritive  region  is  possessed  by  Vertebrates 
and  Amphioxus  in  common  with  certain  Invertebrates  (Tunicates  and 
Balanoglotsiis). 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  higher  (amniotic)  Vertebrates  both 
inner  and  outer  visceral  farrows,  together  with  the  visceral  arches 
separating  them,  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  formed ;  but  here 
they  are  never  developed  into  an  actually  functioning  respiratory 
apparatus ;  they  belong  consequently  in  the  category  of  rudimentary 
organs.  Upon  the  mucous  membrane  there  arise  no  branchial  leaflets ; 
indeed  the  formation  of  open  clefts  is  not  always  and  everywhere 
achieved,  since  the  thin  epithelial  closing  membranes  between  the 
separate  visceral  arches  are  preserved  at  the  bottom  of  the  externally 
visible  furrows.  Upon  this  point,  however,  the  opinions  of  the 
investigators  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  throat-region 
in  late  years  are  very  dissimilar.  Whereas  His,  Born,  and  Koluker 
maintain  that  the  closing  plate  does  not  as  a  rule  rapture,  Fol,  dk 
Meubon,  Kastschenko,  Liessner,  and  others  find  that  at  least  the 
first  two  or  three  visceral  clefts  are  temporarily  open.  The  opening 
takes  place  to  a  greater  extent  in  Reptiles  than  in  Birds  and 
Mammals,  where  it  remains  limited  to  a  small  territory.  In  the  most 
posterior  visceral  pockets  there  can  be  no  breaking  through,  because 
they  are  not  as  deep,  and  the  closing  plate  is  therefore  thicker  and 
contains  also  a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  conditions  in  Reptiles 
and  Mammals,  as  well  as  the  diflerences'  in  the  number  of  visceral 
arches,  to  be  mentioned  directly,  express  separate  stages  in  the 
process  of  r^ressive  metamorphosis,  to  which  the  whole  visceral 
apparatus  in  the  vertebrate  series  has  been  subjected. 

The  number  of  visceral  defts  which  aduaUy  appear  in  the  separate 
classes  of  Vertebrates  is  variable.  The  greatest  number  is  en- 
countered among  the  Selachians,  where  there  may  be  as  many  as 
six  (fig.  155),  in  a  few  species  indeed  seven  or  eight.  In  Teleosts, 
Amphibia,  and  Reptiles  the  number  sinks  to  five.  In  Birds, 
Mammals,  and  Man  (figs.  154  and  157)  only  four  arise.  We  can 
therefore  aay  in  general  that  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  VertebrcUe^ 
a  reduction  hcu  taken  place  in  the  number  of  nieceral  defle  which 
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make  their  appearance.  In  view  of  these  phenomena,  and  guided  by 
other  comparative-anatomical  considerations,  many  investigators 
have  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  case  of  the  ancestors  of 
Vertebrates  the  fore  gut  has  been  pierced  by  a  greater  number 
of  clefts  than  is  now  to  be  observed  even  in  the  Selachians,  and 
further  that  degraded  or  tnetamarphosed  remnatUe  of  them  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  head-  and  neck-regions. 

VAN  Bbmmblen  has  observed  in  embryos  of  various  Sharks  and  Skates  oat- 
pocketings  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  throat  behind  the  last  visceral  arch,  and 
has  interpreted  them  as  mdimentary  visceral  clefts,  which  no  longer  sacoeed 


in  breaking  through  (fig.  153  nsd). 


jeA* 


«rV 


th«  I^TBiiis,  am  tibynid  glud,  sa< 
Um  aooiinry  thjrttid  glands,  wd 
th«b  z«Uti«M  to  th«  vIsMnd  po«ktto 
in  an  cmteye  Shark,  after  db  If  kdrou. 
4ek\  teh*,  Flnt  and  sixth  ritoeni  pockets ; 
(A,  fundament  of  the  thynaiu;  »d, 
(byroid  iland ;  ntd,  aoceetozy  thyroid 
eland. 


Subsequently  there  are  developed  out  of 
them,  by  growth  of  the  epithelium,  glan- 
dular organs,  the  supra-pericardial  bodies 
(Bemmelek),  which  are  similar  in  their 
structure  to  the  thyroid  gland.  Also  in 
the  head-region,  which  lies  in  front  of 
the  first  visceral  arch,  a  reduction  and  a 
metamorphosis  of  clefts  has,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  various  observers,  taken 
place.  DORBN  especially  has  propounded 
several  hypotheses  of  this  kind,  for  which, 
however,  I  do  not  find  valid  grounds :  (1) 
that  the  mouth  has  arisen  by  the  fusion 
of  a  pair  of  visceral  clefts,  (2)  that  the 
olfactory  oigans  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
metamorphosis  of  another  pair  of  clefts, 
— a  view  which  is  also  shared  by  M.  Mab- 
SH  ALL  and  several  others, — (3)  that  a  dis- 
appearance of  gill^lefts  in  the  region  of 
the  sockets  of  the  eye  is  to  be  assumed, 
and  that  the  eye-muscles  are  to  be  inter- 
preted as  remnants  of  gill-muscles. 


In  the  Chick  the  visceral  furrows 
become  visible  in  the  course  of  the 
third  day  of  incubation,  only  three  pairs  at  first,  but,  at  the  end  of 
the  sam^  day,  a  fourth  pair  is  added. 

In  human  embryos  the  visceral  furrows  are  to  be  seen  most  dhi- 
tinctly  (figs.  157,  154)  when  the  embryo  has  attained  a  length  of 
three  or  four  millimetres  (His).  Outer  and  inner  furrows  are  in 
this  case  deeply  excavated  and  separated  from  each  other  by  only  a 
thin  epithelial  dosing  plate;  they  diminish  in  length  from  before 
backward.  Of  the  visceral  arches  which  separate  them,  the  first  is 
the  largest,  the  last  the  smallest ;  seen  in  frontal  section  they  form 
two  rows  converging  below,  so  that  the  oro-pharyngeal  cavity  tapers 
funnel-like  into  the  intestinal  tube. 
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iVom  the  fourth  toeek  of  devdopment  onwa/rd  iht  viweral  archea 
begin  to  be  displaced  in  relation  to  one  another y  owing  to  a  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  Jiret  two  than  of  the  following  ones  (fig.  156).  "  They 
glide  over  one  another,"  as  His  remarks, ''  like  the  tubes  of  a  telescope, 
in  such  a  way  that,  viewed  from  the  outside,  first  the  fourth  arch  is 
surrounded  and  covered  in  by  the  third,  and  this  in  turn  by  the 
second,  ii^hereas  on  the  inner  surface,  that  which  is  turned  toward  the 
pharynx,  the  fourth  arch 
lies  over  the  third,  the 
third  over  the  second."  As 
a  result  the  length  of  the 
<»x>-pharyngeal    cavity    is 

relatively  less  in  the  older 

than  in  the  younger  em- 
bryos.   In  consequence  of 

this  unequal  growth,  which 

moreover  takes  place  in  an 

entirely  similar  way  in  the 

embryos  of  Birds  and  Mam- 
mals, there  is  formed  a  deep 

depression  of  the  surface  at 

the  posterior  margin  of  the 

oephalo-cervical  region,  the 

neck-sinuSf  sinus  cervicaUs 

(Rabl)  or  sinus  praoervi- 

calis  (His)  (figs.  156  and 

158  hb).    In  the  depths  of 

this  depression  and  on  its 

front  wall   lie    the    third 

and  fourth  visceral  arches, 

which  are  now  no  longer 

visible  from  without.     The 

entrance  to  the  sinus  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  second  visceral,  or 

the  hyoid,  arch  (zh).    The  latter  gradually  develops  a  small  process 

hackward,  which  covers  over  the  cervical  sinus  and  has  been  justly 

compared  by  Hathke  with  the  operculum  of  Fishes  and  Amphibia. 

The  opercular  process  at  last  fuses  with  the  lateral  wall  of  the  body. 

Thereby  the  sinus  oermoalis,  which  corresponds  to  the  cavity  beneath 

the  operculum  which  in  Fishes  and  Amphibia  covers  in  the  real  giU- 

arches,  is  closed  up. 
One  easily  gets  an  accurate  conception  of  these  important  processes 

19 


1%.  IM.— 7i«atel  rtoonstaiution  of  Um  oro-phttynfMl 
MTitjof  abuBAB  cmteyo  (it^of  His)  U'Sbbi.  loBff, 
BMk  flMMurtBiiBl  From  His,  "  Mtnaohliohe  Em* 
bryonen."    Magnified  12  duuiieten. 

The  upper  Jaw  ii  seen  in  penpeotive,  the  lower  jaw  in 
section.  The  last  Tieoeral  arohes  are  no  longer 
Tiaible  externally,  since  they  hare  mored  into  the 
depths  of  the  oenrical  sinos. 
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of  growth  by  compariDg  fig.  154  with  ^g,  156  and  fig.  157  with 
fig.  158. 

The  development  of  the  visceral  clefts  and  the  cervical  sinus  has  also  a 
practical  interest.  Sometimes  there  occur  in  the  neck-region  in  Man  fistoUe, 
iv'hich  penetrate  variable  distances  from  without  inward,  and  may  even  open 
into  the  pharyngeal  cavity.  They  result  from  embryonic  conditions,  the 
cervical  sinus  having  remained  partly  open.    From  this  sinus  a  passage  may 
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Fif .  Iff?.— Yery  joung  human  embryo  of  th«  fourth  week  4  mm.  long,  neek-romp  : 
taken  from  Uie  uteroa  of  a  auioide  8  honrt  after  her  death,  after  Rabl. 

au,  Eye  ;  ng,  nasal  pit ;  uk,  lower  Jaw ;  tb,  hyoid  arch ;  i*,  r,  third  and  fourth  Tiacerad  archa 
h,  protruaion  of  the  waU  of  the  trunk  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  heart ;  um,  bonnda 
between  two  primitiTe  segments  ;  oe,  ue,  anterior  and  posterior  limbe. 

lead,  even  in  the  adult,  into  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  if  abnormally  the  secoi 
visceral  cleft  has  not  closed. 


C  The  Development  of  the  Anus  and  the  Fast-anal  GrtU, 

The  question  concerning  the  fate  of  the  primitive  mouth  [blastopoi 
and  the  development  of  the  anus  is  not  yet  settled.  Many  disclosui 
are  still  to  be  expected  from  a  comparative  study  of  these  structui 
in  the  different  classes  of  Vertebrates.  According  to  the  comm 
representation,  which  appears  to  me  to  correspond  on  the  wh< 
with  the  real  state  of  affidrs,  the  primitive  mouth  is  a  transitc 
structure  without  permanent  existence.  In  all  Vertebrates  it 
surrounded,  as  in  Amphioxus,  by  the  growth  of  the  medullary  fol 
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and  when  these  are  closed,  it  no  longer  leads  directly  to  the  outside,  but 
into  the  posterior  end  of  the  neural  tube.  It  has  thereby  become 
the  familiar  canalis  neurentericus  (fig.  159  ne).  Neural  tube  and 
intestinal  canal  together  form  a  U-shaped  tube,  at  the  bend  of 
whidi  the  rudiment  of  the  primitive  mouth,  or  primitive  groove,  is 
to  be  soDght. 
The  anus  is  a  new  structure.     It  arises  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 


au 
ok 


Fif .  ISi..  HoBUtt  mtArjo  of  Um  middle  of  th«  fifth  week  9  mm.  loaf,  aeek-nanp 

after  Rabl. 
t.  Mid-brain  [perietal]  eleTeiion  ;  au,  eye ;  ok,  upper  jaw ;  uk,  lower  Jaw ;  «6,  byoidarch ;  hb,  riniu 

oerricalie ;  ng,  nasal  pit ;  oe,  anterior,  «c,  posterior  limb ;  mp,  muscle-plates  (taunkHNgmentsX 


body  (fig.  159  an)  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  place  where  the 
neural  tube  bends  around  into  the  intestine.  Over  a  small  area 
the  entoderm  and  the  epidermis  here  grow  toward  each  other, 
and,  bj  crowding  aside  the  middle  germ-layer,  come  into  contact  and 
form  a  thin  septum,  the  anal  membrane.  Externally  this  place  is 
characterised  in  many  animals  by  a  depression  of  the  epidermis,  the 
anal  pit  {i^,  159  an).  The  opening  of  the  intestine  to  the  outside 
takes  place  in  most  cases  at  a  rather  advanced  stage  of  development 
by  the  rupture  of  the  thin  anal  membrane,  which  consists  of  only 
two  epithelial  layers.  The  process  is  therefore  similar  to  that  by 
which  the  mouth  is  formed.  In  one  important  point,  however,  there 
exists  a  difference  between  the  opening  at  the  anterior  and  that  at 
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the  poBterior  end  of  the  body.  Whereas  the  oral  sinas  oomeB  in 
contact  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  fore  gut,  the  formation  of  the 
anus  does  not  take  place  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryonic  intes- 
tine, which  is  occupied  by  the  primitive  mouth  [blastopore],  but  at 
some  distance  in  front  of  it.  (Compare  also  fig.  126,  that  of  the 
Chick,  in  which  the  region  where  the  anal  pit  is  to  be  formed  is 
designated  by  the  letters  an,)  Consequently  in  the  embryos  of 
Vertebrates,  when  the  anus  has  broken  through,  the  embryonic  in- 
testinal tube  is  still  continued  for  some  distance  back  of  the  anus  to 
the  primitive  mouth.  This  portion  is  deeignated  as  the  post- anal  or 
eaudalgut  (fig.  126  p.a.g,).  The  latter  designation  is  appropriate, 
because  the  part  of  the  body  which  lies  behind  the  ^uius,  in  which  is 

enclosed  the  part 
of  the  intestine 
under  considera- 
tion, becomes  the 
tail-end  of  the 
embryo. 

The  po6t-ana] 
gut  appears  to  be 
established  as  a 
shorter  or  longer 
tract  in  all  Ver- 
tebrates ;  it  has 
already  been  ob- 
served in  the  most 
widely  different  animals  by  several  investigators :  first  by  Kowalevskt 
in  Amphioxus,  the  Acipenseridse,  Selachians,  and  Teleosts  j  then 
by  GoBTTE,  BoBBETZKY,  Balfoub,  His,  Kollikbb,  Gasseb,  Bbauk, 
Bonnet,  and  others  in  the  Amphibia,  Selachians,  Birds  (fig.  126 
p.a.g.)f  and  Mammals.  In  the  Selachians  (Scyllium)  the  post-anal 
section  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  development  attains  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  whole  alimentary  canaL  It  exhibits  at  its 
end  a  small  vesicular  enlargement,  which  communicates  with  the 
neural  tube  by  means  of  a  narrow  opening.  In  an  advanced  embryo 
of  Bombinator  it  is  also  to  be  seen  well  developed,  as  shown  in  the 
sagittal  section  fig.  159.  It  begins  at  the  place  marked  by  an^ 
at  which  the  epidermis  has  sunk  down  to  form  the  anal  pit  {an)  and 
at  which  it  has  united  with  the  intestine,  immediately  behind  the 
mass  of  yolk-cells  collected  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  latter.  From 
this  point  it  runs  backward  as  a  narrow  but  open  tube,  and  bends 


liff.   IM.  — Bftffittil    MetiM  tturoofh  u  advaaMd  trnteye  of 

BomUnator.  after  Gobtts. 
m.  Month ;  an,  anut ;  {,  liver ;  ne,  nenrentaiio  oanal ;  mc,  medullary 

tube ;  eA,  chorda ;  jm,  pineal  gland. 
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around  dorsally  into  the  neural  tube  as  the  neurenteric  canal.  The 
primitive  mouth,  now  closed,  formerly  lay  at  the  place  of  bending. 

The  post-anal  gut,  sooner  or  later,  undergoes  regressive  metamor- 
phosis in  all  Vertebrates ;  it  loses  its  cavity,  becomes  a  solid  epi- 
thelial cord,  afterwards  detaches  itself  from  the  anal  part  of  the 
intestine  and  from  the  neural  tube,  and  then  disappears  altogether. 
Thereby  the  neurenteric  canal,  the  last  remnant  of  the  primitive 
mouth,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

A  few  still  more  specific  statements,  in  accordance  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  Stbahl,  Koluker,  Bonnet,  Keibel,  and  Giacomini, 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  anus  in  Mammals,  may  be  mentioned 


nfm      am    vr 


Fif .  Itok^aftttel  Mett^tkroo^  th«  poctaior  tad  of  aa  oiiteyo  8hMp  16  dftyi  old  and  witk 
S  pa»«rfRmf8Ta  MfmcBta,  after  BomrBT. 

ai,  Allaatois ;  qfaa^  anal  mambrane ;  am,  amnion  ;  <U,  amniotio  oari^ ;  air,  outer  (erm^Iajer,  and 
Mi:',  middle  germ-lajer,  whioh  ihare  in  the  fcmnation  of  the  amnion ;  np^  neural  plate  aa 
it  magee  into  the  primiUTe  streak  ;  jm*,  prlmitiTe  groove  in  the  region  of  the  neorentetio 
canal ;  ik,  inner  germ>lajer ;  vUf,  aplanchnlc  portion  of  tiie  middle  germ^layer ;  d,  alimentary 
tube. 

in  this  connection.  The  first  fundament  of  the  anus  is  demonstrable 
even  in  embryos  with  few  primitive  segments.  At  the  posterior  end 
of  the  primitive  streak — at  the  anterior  end  of  which  the  neurenteric 
canal  is  situated — f  he  anal  membrane  is  formed  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  middle  germ-layer  over  a  small  area  and  the  close  contact  of 
entoderm  and  epidermis.  l?his,  however,  takes  place  so  that  the 
two  latter  layers  always  remain  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
sharp  contour  (fig.  160  ajm).  One  might  be  inclined  to  regard 
this  position,  at  the  hindermost  end  of  the  primitive  streak  {pr\ 
as  deviating  from  the  representation  just  given,  according  to  which 
the  anus  arises  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  somewhat  in  front  of 
the  neurenteric  canal.  That  is  not  the  case,  however,  as  the  further 
coarse  of  development  teaches ;  for  in  meroblastic  eggs,  in  consequence 
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of  the  previously  described  process  of  folding, — by  means  of  i^hich 
the  body  is  formed  from  the  flattened-out  germ-layers, — the  region 
which  originally  lies  behind  the  primitive  groove  comes  to  lie  ventral 
to  a^d  in  front  of  the  tail-end.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage  than  that 
shown  in  fig.  160,  the  primitive  streak  in  front  of  the  anal  membrane 
grows  outward  as  a  small  ridge  and  subsequently  enlarges  into  the 
tail  of  the  Mammal.  The  neurenteric  canal,  located  in  the  ridge,  is 
overgrown  by  the  medullary  folds,  and  upon  the  complete  closure 
of  the  latter  is  incorporated  in  the  neural  tube,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
remaining  Vertebrates.     In  the  case  of  Mammals  also  there  is  formed 

a  small  caudal  gut,  which  sub- 


sequently degenerates.  The  more 
the  caudal  bud  protrudes  outward 
(fig.  161  ech),  the  more  it  projects 
over  and  beyond  the  anal  mem 
brane  (q///i),  which  constantly 
moves  farther  toward  the  ventral 
side  of  the  body  and  is  now  found 
between  the  base  of  the  tail  (acA) 
and  the  fundament  o{  the  allan- 
tois  (aZ).  The  rupture  of  t^e  anal 
membrane  takes  place  relatively 
late ;  in  the  case  of  Ruminants, 
for  example,  in  embryos  that  are 
more  than  twenty-four  dajrs  old. 
Apparently  the  anus  in  Birds 
arises  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  Mammals.  According  to 
the  statements  of  Gasser  and  K5lliker  its  opening,  produced  by 
the  rupture  of  the  anal  membrane,  occurs  on  the  fifteenth  day. 


Tig.  iei.-8«ffittel  Metion  tlirouf  h  Um  toU- 
•nd  of  AB  faabrja  8hMp  18  days  old  sad 
wiih  tS  poin  of  primitiTO  MfmtBte,  after 
Bonnet. 

aek,  Tkil-bud  or  termioal  ridge ;  a«,  amnion ; 
nUt^f  its  meeodermal  (eotnatic)  lajer ;  o/Vn, 
anal  membrane  Ijrlng  rentral  to  and  in 
front  of  the  tail>biid  ;  al,  allantois. 


It  is  asserted  for  many  Vertebrates  (Petromyzon,  Triton,  Salamandra,  Rana 
temporaria,  Alytes)  that  the  primitive  mouth  is  converted  directly  into  the  anus 
(Oassbb,  Johnson,  Sedgwick,  Spenceb,  Kupffer,  Goette).  But  since  the 
development  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  proceeds  from  the  margins  of 
the  primitive  month  (formation  of  the  chorda  and  of  the  middle  germ-layer), 
it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  these  cases,  the  tail-end  of  the  body 
and  a  tail-gut  could  still  be  formed.  Other  investigators  (Sghanz  and  Bonxet) 
find  that  the  primitive  mouth  is  divided  into  two  openings — an  anterior,  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  hind  end  of  the  neural  canal  (canalis  neurentericos, 
chorda-blastopore),  and  a  posterior,  which  becomes  the  anus  (anal  blastopore, 
anal  canal).  The  statements,  which  are  still  contradictory,  must  be  cleared 
up  by  means  of  comparative  investigations. 
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n.  Bifferentiatioii  of  the  Alimentary  Tabe  into  Separate  Seg^ons 
and  Formation  of  the  Mesenteries. 

At  first  the  alimentary  tube  is  broadly  in  contact  (fig.  116)  with 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  trunk ;  it  is  united  to  the  chorda  (ch)y  the 
neural  tube,  and  the  primitive  segments  by  means  of  a  broad  tract  of 
embryonic  connective  tissue,  in  which  the  fundaments  of  two  large 
blood-vessels,  the  primitive  aortsB  (ao),  are  enclosed.  The  nght  and 
left  portions  of  the  body-cavity  are  therefore  still  separated  from 
^aeh  other  on  the  dorsal  side  by  a  considerable  distance.  The  older 
the  embryo  is,  the  less  this  distance  becomes,  until  there  results  a 
meserUen/j  a  structure  which  is  established  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  with 'exception  of  the  anterior  portion,  in  the 
following  manner  (compare,  Plate  I.,  figs.  8  and  9  with  ^g.  10).  The 
4ilimentary  tube  recedes  from  the  chorda ;  at  the  same  time  the  broad 
tract  of  connective  tissue  previously  mentioned  becomes  narrower 
from  right  to  left,  but  elongated  dorso-ventrally  (fig.  10,  Plate  I.) ; 
the  two  aortse  embraced  in  it  move  nearer  and  nearer  together  and 
finally  fuse  into  a  single  trunk,  which  lies  in  the  median  plane  between 
chorda  and  intestine.  After  the  further  advance  of  this  process  the 
alimentary  tube  and  chorda  remain  united  by  means  of  only  a  thin 
band,  which  stretches  from  the  front  to  the  hind  end  of  the  embryo. 
This  proceeds  from  the  connective  tissue  enveloping  the  chorda, 
encloses  along  its  line  of  origin  the  aorta,  and  is  composed  of  three 
layers:  a  connective-tissue  lamella,  in  which  blood-vessels  run  to 
the  intestine,  and  two  epithelial  coverings,  which  are  derived  from 
the  middle  germ-layer  and  are  now  composed  of  greatly  flattened 
cells. 

The  differentiation  of  the  alimeivtary  tube  into  separate  ^ion-equivalent 
regions  lying  one  behind  the  other  begins  with  the  development  of  the 
stomach.  This  first  becomes  distinguishable,  at  some  distance  be- 
hind the  respiratory  tract,  as  a  small  spindle-shaped  enlargement,  the 
long  axis  of  which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  body  (figs.  162  and 
163  Mg).  Such  a  condition  is  attained  by  the  human  embryo  of  the 
fourth  week.  Five  successive  regions  may  now  be  distinguished  in 
the  whole  embryonic  alimentary  tube :  the  oral  cavity,  the  throat- 
cavity  with  its  visceral  clefts,  which  is  narro\^ed  into  the  shape  of  a 
funnel  where  it  merges  into  [the  third  region,]  the  gullet.  This  is 
followed  by  the  spindle-shaped  enlargement,  the  stomach,  and  the 
latter  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube,  which  still  is 
more  or  less  broadlj  connected  (Ds)  with  the  yolk-sac.     Excepting 
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the  first  three  regions,  the  whole  alimentary  tube  pofisesses  a 
mesentery  (mesenterium),  the  part  which  is  attached  to  the  stomacb 
being  designated  by  the  special  name  mewgcuirium. 

In  many  Fishes  and  Amphibia  this  condition  is  permanent.     Bven 
in  the  adult  the  alimentaiy  tube  takes  only  a  slightly  sinuous  course 


Fig.  les. 


Wig.  16S. 


Tig.  Itt.— Alimentary  tabt  of  a  huMUi  tmbfyo  (R  of  His)  $  noL  loof  ,  aook  maaammumt  From 

His,  "  MaDschUohe  EmbrTonen.'*    Magnified  SO  diAisoften. 
ATf  Bathke'b  pooket;  Uk,  lowor  Jaw ;  8d,  thyroid  gland ;  Ck,  Chorda  doraalii;  Kk,  oniranoe 

to  larynx ;  Lg,  lung ;  Mff,  stomaoh ;  P,  pancreas ;  ZAg,  hepatic  duct ;  Jk,  Titelline  duct 

(fltalk  of  the  intestloe) ;  All,  allantoic  daot ;  W,  Wolffian  duct,  with  hadding  kidney-doot 

(ureter) ;  B,  bona  pelvia. 

liff.  168.— AUoMntary  tobe  ef  a  hnman  ambryo  (J9i  of  His)  4-86  maou  long,  nmk  msaansmat 

From  His,  "  Menaohliehe  Embryonen."    Magnified  80  diameten.  ^ 

The  abbreTiations  mean  the  lame  a«  in  fig.  162. 


through  the  body-cavity.     The  stomach  appears  as  a  spindlenihaped 
enlargement  of  it. 

An  alteration  is  brought  about  in  all  higher  Vertebrates  hy 
a  more  or  less  considerable  increase  in  the  length  of  the  tube, 
which  eventually  far  exceeds  that  of  the  trunk.  Consequentfj 
the  alimentary  tube,  in  order  to  find  room  for  itself  in  the 
body-cavity,  is  compelled  to  take  a  tortuous  coune.     In  this  way 
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certain  parts  remain  near  the  vertebral  column,  whereas  others, 
as  a  result  of  the  folding,  are  more  distant.  The  former  are 
attached  by  means  of  a  narrow  mesentery  and  are  consequently 
less  movable,  the  latter  by  their  change  in  position  have  drawn 
oat  their  suspensorial  band  into  a  thin  lamella,  which  sometimes 
attains  a  remarkable  breadth  and  allows  a  correspondingly  increased 
freedom  of  motion. 

The  processes  of  development, 
which  are  in  part  very  complicated, 
are  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  ex- 
cellent works  of  Meckel,  Johannes 
MuLLEB,  ToLDT,  and  His,  even  in 
the  case  of  human  embryos,  so  that 
these  may  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
the  description. 

In  human  embryos  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  weeks  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  that  which  is 
turned  toward  the  vertebral  column 
(fig.  164  gc),  is  greatly  distended; 
the  anterior  wall  {kc)  on  the  con- 
trary, which  upon  opening  the 
body-cavity  is  found  to  be  covered 
by  the  already  voluminous  liver,  is 
somewhat  depressed.  Consequently 
a  line  running  along  the  posterior 
surface  from  the  entrance  of  the 
stomach  (cardia)  to  its  outlet 
(pylorus)  is  much  longer  than  the 
corresponding  line  along  the  an- 
terior surface.  The  latter  becomes 
the  future  lesser  curvature    {ko)y 

the  former,  along  which  the  mesogastrium  is  attached,  is  the  greater 
curvature  {gc). 

The  portion  of  the  tube  which  follows  the  stomach  has  become 
folded,  in  consequence  of  its  great  increase  in  length.  From  the 
pylorus  the  intestinal  tube  (du)  at  first  runs  backward  [dorsad]  for 
a  short  distance  until  it  is  close  to  the  vertebral  column,  makes  a 
sharp  bend  here,  and  then  describes  a  large  loop,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  directed  forward  [ventrad]  and  downward  [caudad]  toward 
the  navel.    The  loop  consists  of  two  nearly  parallel  arms  {d}  and  d^) 


Tif .  164.— DiAfnunautifl  uprMWitati— 
of  tlM  aUmMitary  oaaal  of  *  aix-wMbi 
ombryo  of  Hioi,  after  Toldt. 

tPf  CEBOphagoi;  he,  lener  cnnratare; 
gCt  greater  corrature  of  the  ■tomaoh ; 
cfu,  duodenum ;  d*,  part  of  the  loop 
that  will  become  the  small  inteetine ; 
d^t  part  of  the  loop  that  wiU  beoomie 
the  laxge  intestine  and  begins  with 
the  coecum;  <<*,  plaoe  of  connection 
with  the  Titelline  duct;  mg^  meso- 
gastrium ;  1IU,  mesenteriom ;  m, 
spleen  ;  p,  pancreas ;  r,  rectum ; 
aa^  aorta;  el,  ooeliaoa;  md,  mesen- 
terica  inferior ;  a«,  aorta  oaadalis. 
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running  near  each  other,  between  which  is  stretched  the  mesentery 
(ms),  which  is  likewise  drawn  out  with  the  loop.  One  arm  (<Z^)  lies 
in  front  and  is  directed  backward,  the  other  (dP)  lies  behind  it  and 
runs  upward,  to  be  again  bent  near  the  vertebral  column ;  thence, 
supported  by  a  narrow  mesentery,  it  pursues  a  straight  course  (r) 
backward  to  the  anus.  The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second 
arm,  or  the  apex  of  the  loop,  is  imbedded  in  an  excavation  in  the 
fcetal  end  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  it  is  there  in  communication 
with  the  umbilical  vesicle  by  means  of  the  vitelline  duct  (e^),  now 
in  process  of  degeneration.  At  some  distance  from  the  origin  of 
the  vitelline  duct  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  second  arm  of  the  loop 
a  small  enlargement  and  evagi nation  (cP),  This  is  afterwards  de- 
veloped into  the  coecum,  and  it  therefore  indicates  the  important 
boundary  between  the  small  and  large  intestine. 

In  con.<«equence  of  these  first  foldings  four  regions  of  the  intestine 
can  be  distinguished  even  now';  these  ai*e  more  8hai*ply  separated 
later.  The  short  portion,  running  from  the  stomach  to  the  back- 
bone and  provided  with  a  small  mesentery,  becomes  the  duodenum 
{du) ;  the  anterior  [ventral],  descending  arm  (d^)j  together  with  the 
bend  in  the  loop,  furnishes  the  small  intestine ;  the  posterior  [dorsal], 
ascending  arm  is  developed  into  the  colon  {<P),  and  the  terminal 
part,  embracing  the  last  bend,  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the 
rectum  (r). 

In  embryos  of  the  third  and  following  months  there  occur,  in  con- 
nection with  a  further  increase  in. length,  important  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestinal  loops. 

The  stomach  undergoes  a  double  twisting,  about  two  different  axes, 
and  thereby  early  acquires  a  form  and  position  (figs.  165  ^  and  B) 
which  correspond  approximately  to  the  permanent  condition.  First 
its  longitudinal  axis,  which  unites  caixlia  and  pylorus  and  is  in  the 
beginning  parallel  with  the  vertebral  column,  takes  an  oblique  and 
finally  an  almost  transverse  position,  in  consequence  of  a  rotation 
around  the  dorso-ventral  axis.  Thereby  the  cardia  moves  to  the  left 
half  of  the  body  and  downwards,  but  the  pylorus  more  to  the  nght 
side  and  somewhat  higher.  Secondly,  at  the  same  time  the  stomach 
experiences  a  torsion  around  its  longitudinal  axis,  by  which  the 
originally  left  side  becomes  the  front  [ventral]  and  the  right  the  back 
[dorsal].  Consequently  the  greater  curvatiu«  comes  to  lie  below 
[posterior],  the  lesser  above  [anterior].  The  terminal  part-  of  the 
oesophagus  is  also  affected  by  the  torsion;  it  undergoes  a  spiral 
twisting,  by  which  its  left  side  becomes  the  front. 
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The  embryonic  processes  of  growth  in  the  case  of  the  alimentary  tabe  shed 
light  on  the  asymmetrical  position  of  the  two  nervi  vagi,  which  pass  through 
the  diaphragm,  the  left  on  the  front  side  of  the  (Bsophagus  to  be  distributed 
to  the  front  side  of  the  stomach,  the  right  on  the  back  side  of  the  oesophagus 
to  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  stomach.  If  we  imagine  the  process  of 
torsion  in  cat»e  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  to  be  reversed,  the  symmetry  in 
the  course  imd  distribution  of  the  vagi  will  be  completely  restored. 

The  torsion  of  the  stomach  naturally  exercises  a  great  influence  on 
the  mesogastrium,  and,  as  Joh.  MI^ller  was  the  first  to  show  clearly. 


Tig.  16S.— OiAgxam  of  tha  drr«lopmtnt  of  tho  hnmaa  ftlimtntary  oanal  and  its  mefantery. 

A,  Mili«,  2?,  Utor  itave. 

g*,  Greater  omeatom,  which  is  developed  from  the  mesogastriam  (fig.  164  mg).     The  arrow 

indicates  the  entrance  to  the  omentum  (bum  omentalis).     ge,  Greater  onrrature  of  the 

stomach ;  gg,  ductus  choledochus ;  di»,  duodeixum ;  m<«,  mesenterium ;  me,  mesocolon ; 

<U,  small  intestine ;  di,  large  intestine  (colon) ;  md,  rectum  ;  dg,  vitelline  duct ;  bid,  co^im ; 

vf,  appendix  vermiformiB ;  k,  place  where  the  loops  of  the  intestine  cross  each  other.    The 

colon  with  its  mesooolon  crosses  the  duodraium. 


initiates  the  development  of  the  greater  omentum  (omentum  majus). 
As  long  as  the  stomach  has  a  vertical  position,  its  mesentery  is  a 
vertical  lamella,  which  stretches  from  the  vertebral  column  (fig.  164) 
directly  to  the  greater  curvature,  that  is  still  directed  backward 
[dorsad].  But  in  consequence  of  the  torsion  it  becomes  greatly 
stretched  and  enlarged,  because  its  attachment  to  the  stomach  must 
follow  all  the  displacements  of  that  organ.  From  its  origin  at  the 
vertebral  column,  it  therefore  now  betakes  itself  to  the  left  and 
downward  to  become  attached  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach ;  .it  assumes  a  shape  and  position  of  which  the  reader  will 
•easily  form  a  correct  idea  if  he  mentally  combines  the  diagram  of 
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fig.  165  with  the  cross  section  shown  in  fig.  166.  In  this  way  tiiere 
is  formed  a  cavity  {bursa  omefUalis,  fig.  166  **),  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  body-cavity,  which  has  its  opening  turned  toward  the 
right,  whose  front  wall  is  formed  by  the  stomach  and  whose  back  and 
lower  wall  is  formed  by  the  mesogastrium  (gm^  gn*).  In  the  diagram- 
matic figures  165  il  and  B  the  entrance  to  the  bursa  is  indicated  by 
the  direction  of  the  arrows. 

The  bursa  omentaliB  (fig.  166  **)  moreover  acquires  a  still  greater  extension 
from  the  fact  that  the  liver  (I)  has  by  this  time  grown  into  a  large  gland,  and  i» 
united  to  the  lesser  corvatare  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  lesser  omentum 

(kH) ,  the  development  of  which 
we  shall  treat  of  later.  There- 
fore the  bursa  does  not  open,, 
as  in  the  diagram  (fig.  165),  in 
which  the  liver  with  its  liga- 
ments is  omitted,  at  once  into 
the  common  body-cavity  at  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
but  first  into  an  awte-ehamher 
(theatrium  bursa  omenlali8),oT 
the  leuer  omental  pockety  which 
lies  behind  the  lesser  omentum 
(ib»)  and  the  liver  (/). 

The  intestinal  loop  with 
its  mesentery  passes  through 
a  no  less  JwndamMnUd  twist- 
ing around  its  place  of  at- 
tachment in  the  lumbar 
region  than  the  stomach 
does.  The  descending 
and  the  ascending  arms 
at  first  lie  side  by  side. 
Then  the  latter,  which  becomes  the  colon  (fig.  165),  lays  itself  obliquely 
over  [ventral  to]  the  former,  and  crosses  the  beginning  of  the  smaU 
intestine  {k)  transversely.  Both  parts,  but  especially  the  small  in- 
testine, continue  from  the  end  of  the  second  month  to  increase  rapidly 
in  length  and  to  take  on  a  folded  condition.  Meanwhile  the  initial 
part  of  the  colon,  or  the  coecum  {^g,  165  ii  Mrf),  which  exhibits  even 
in  the  third  month  a  curved,  sickle-shaped,  vermiform  appendage, 
comes  to  lie  wholly  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  up  under  the 
liver;  from  here  it  runs  in  a  transverse  direction  across  [ventral 
to]  the  duodenum  under  [caudad  of]  the  stomach  to  the  region  of 
the  spleen,   then  bends  sharply  about   (flexura  coli  lienalis)  and 


kn  ffh^  p        ge  ffn* 

Wig.  166.  — Diagramnifttlo  eroM  mtioa  fhzongh  th« 
tnmk  of  ft  hnmaa  tmbfyo  in  the  rtgion  of  tho 
ttmnaflh  and  moMfMtrioBi,  to  ahow  the  fomatioa 
of  tiio  omontnin,  at  tfao  hofiaiiinf  of  tibo  third 
month,  after  Toldt. 

itn,  Suprarenal  bodies ;  ao,  aorta ;  <,  liver ;  m,  epleen  ; 
p,  pancreaa ;  ^\  origin  of  the  greater  omentum 
(meeogaotrium)  at  the  rertebral  oolumu  ;  Dm',  the 
part  of  the  meeogastrium  which  it  attached  to  the 
greater  ourrature  (pc)  of  the  etomaoh ;  kn,  leewr 
omentum ;  got  greater  cnrrature  of  the  stomach. 
*  Atrium  and  carity  of  the  greater  omentum. 
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•descends  to  the  left  pelvic  region,  where  it  is  continued  into  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  rectnm.  Therefore  there  are  distinguishable  in 
the  colon,  even  in  the  third  month,  the  ccseum,  the  transverse  and 
the  descending  colon.  An  ascending  colon  is  still  wanting.  It  is 
formed  in  the  succeeding  months  (fig.  166  B)  by  the  gi'adual  sinking 
down  of  the  coecum,  which  was  at  first  under  the  liver,  until  in  the 
seventh  month  it  is  below  the  right  kidney,  and  from  the  eighth 
month  onward  descends  past  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

Meanwhile  the  ccecum  has  increased  in  length  and  to¥rard  the 
end  of  pregnancy  is  a  rather  large  appendage  at  the  place  of  tran- 
sition from  the  small  to  the  large  intestine.  It  early  exhibits  a 
want  of  uniformity  in  development  (£g.  166  ^  hid).  The  terminal 
part,  which  often  embraces  more  than  half  its  length,  does  not  keep 
pace  in  its  growth  with  the  more  rapidly  enlarging  proximal  portion; 
the  former  is  designated  as  the  o/ppendix  vermi/ormi8f  the  latter  as  the 
^acum.  At  the  time  of  birth  the  vermiform  appendage  is  still  not 
80  sharply  differentiated  from  the  ccecum  as  it  is  a  few  years  later, 
when  it  has  been  converted  into  an  appendage  of  the  size  of  a  goose- 
quill  and  6  to  8  cm.  long. 

Within  the  region  embraced  by  the  bends  of  the  large  intestine, 
the  small  intestine,  which  is  derived  from  the  descending  arm  of 
the  loop,  is  disposed  in  more  and  more  numerous  folds  owing  to 
its  extensive  growth  in  length  (fig.  166  B). 

At  first  all  regions  of  the  intestine  from  the  stomach  onward  are 
so  united  to  the  lumbar  region  of  the  vertebral  column  by  means  of 
a  eommon  mesentery  (mesenterium  commune)  that  they  can  move 
freely  (fig.  166  il  and  B).  The  mesentery  is  naturally  influenced  by 
the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  intestine,  inasmuch  as  its  line  of 
insertion  on  the  intestine  exceeds  in  length  many  times  the  line  of 
origin  at  the  vertebral  column  (radix  mesenterii),  and  is  thereby  laid 
into  folds  like  a  frilL  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  mesentery  is 
found  to  be  the  permanent  condition  in  many  Mammals,  as  in  the 
Dog,  the  Cat,  etc. 

Bat  in  the  case  of  Man,  from  the  fourth  month  onward,  the 
arrangement  of  the  mesentery  is  much  more  complicated.  There 
occur  changes  which  may  be  briefly  characterised  as  proceaaee  of 
Jwion  and  eoncreaoence  of  ceruHn  portions  of  the  meaenterial  lameUa 
with  contiguous  porta  of  the  peritoneum^  either  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  body-cavity,  or  of  neighboring  organs.  They  affect  the 
mesentery  of  the  duodenum  and  colon,  which  is  always  present  in 
the  first  half  of  embryonic  development. 
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The  duodenum^  describing  the  well-known  horseshoenshaped  curve^ 
applies  its  mesentery,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  pancreas  is  en- 
closed, broadly  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  body,  and  fuses  throughout 
its  whole  extent  with  the  peritoneum  of  the  latter;  from  being 
a  movable  it  has  become  an  immovable  portion  of  the  intestine 
{Qg,  167  du). 

The  large  intestine  (figs.  165  and  167  il  and  B  ct)  still  possesses  in 
the  third  month  a  very  broad  suspensorium  arising  from  the  vertebral 
column,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  part  of  the  common  mesentery 


Pif .  167  A  B.— Two  diagrains  to  iUustrati  tiio  dovolopatnt  of  tiio  buna  omcntaUi. 

A,  tarlior,  P,  Utor  ttug: 

tf^  Diaphragm  ;  I,  liver ;  p.  pancreaa ;  m^,  atomach ;  90^  ita  graatcr  carratnre ;  du ,  daodfinnjn ; 
dd^  amall  intestine;  cf,  colon  transTeraimi ;  *,  bum  omentalia;  kn,  leaser  omentom; 
pnS  posterior  [dorsal]  lamella  of  the  greater  omentum,  ariilnf  from  the  vertebral  ooIoxdo  ; 
pn*.  anterior  [ventral]  lamella  of  the  same,  attached  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach 
{gt) ;  ffii*,  the  part  of  the  omentum  which  has  grown  over  the  small  intestine ;  pn\  the 
part  of  the  omentum  which  encloses  the  pancreas ;  in««,  mesentery  of  the  small  intestine ; 
SMC,  mesocolon  of  the  transverse  colon. 


of  the  intestine,  but  which  has  received  the  special  designation  of 
meeocoUm  {mec).  In  consequence  of  the  previously  described  twisting 
of  the  primitive  loop  of  the  intestine,  not  only  the  colon  trans- 
versum,  but  also  the  considerable  mesocolon  belonging  to  it,  has  been 
drawn  transversely  across  the  end  of  the  duodenum ;  for  a  certain 
distance  it  fuses  with  the  latter  and  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
body,  thereby  acquires  a  new  secondary  line  of  attachment  (fig.  167 
m9c)  running  from  right  to  left,  and  thus  appears  as  a  part  that  has 
become  detached  from  theycommon  mesentery.  The  colon  transversum 
{ct)  with  its  mesocolon  {mac)  now  divides  the  body-cavity  into  an 
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upper  [anterior]  part,  which  contains  the  stomach,  liver,  duodenum^ 
and  pancreas,  and  a  lower  part,  holding  the  small  intestine. 

Thus  emhr}'olog7  explains  the  striking  condition  of  the  duodenum,^ 
which,  in  order  to  pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  space  and  to 
heoome  continuous  with  the  small  intestine,  passes  underneath  [dorsal 
to]  the  transversely  outstretched  mesocolon  (figs.  165  and  167  du). 

Also  in  the  case  of  the  suspensorium  of  the  caecum,  and  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  arms  of  the  colon,  there  occurs  a  more  or 
less  extensive  concrescence  with  the  peritoneum  of  the  wall  of  the 
trunk.  Therefore  in  the  adult  the  parts  of  the  intestine  named 
sometimes  lie  with  their  posterior  wall  hroadlj  in  contact  with  the 
body- wall ;  sometimes  they  are  supported  by  a  broader  or  narrower 
mesentery. 

There  still  remain  to  be  described  the  important  changes  of  the 
bursa  cmewUdiSj  the  development  of  which  during  the  first  months  of 
embryonic  life  we  have  already  (p.  299)  become  acquainted  with. 
The  bursa  is  distinguished,  first,  by  a  very  considerable  growth, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  it  fuses  with  neighboring  organs  at 
\iLriou8  places.  In  the  beginning  it  reaches  only  to  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach  (figs.  165,  166),  to  which  it  is  attached; 
but  even  from  the  third  month  onward  it  enlarges  and  lays  itself  over 
[ventral  to]  the  viscera  which  lie  below  the  stomach,  at  first  over  the 
transverse  colon  {^g,  167  ^i  gn^j  9^^)i  ^^^n  o^^^  ^^^  whole  of  the 
small  intestine  (fig.  1*67  A  gn^).  The  bursa  consists,  as  far  as  it  has 
extended  downwards,  of  two  lamellae,  which  lie  close  to  each  other, 
separated  by  only  a  very  narrow  space,  and  are  continuous  at  their 
lower  margin.  Of  these  the  more  superficial,  the  one  which  is  nearer 
to  the  ventral  wall  of  the  belly,  is  attached  to  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach  (gc) ;  the  posterior  [dorsal]  lamella,  which  lies  upon 
the  intestines,  is  originally  attached  to  the  vertebral  column  and  here 
encloses  the  main  part  of  the  pancreas  (figs.  167  A  p  and  166  p).  In 
the  case  of  many  Mammals  (Bog)  the  bursa  omentalis  remains  in 
this  condition.  In  Man  it  begins  as  early  as  the  fourth  month 
to  undergo  fusions  (fig.  IQ7  B).  On  the  left  side  /)f  the  body  the 
posterior  lamella  reposes  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  body  over  a 
large  extent  of  surface,  and  fuses  with  it  (jgn^)f  so  that  its  line  of 
attachment  to  the  vertebral  column  moves  laterad  up  to  the  origin 
of  the  diaphragm  (lig.  phrenico-lienale).  Farther  down  it  glides  over 
the  upper  [anterior]  surface  of  the  mesocolon  (mac)  and  over  the- 
transverse  colon  (ct) ;  it  becomes  fused  with  both  of  them,  with  the 
former  as  early  as  the  fourth  embryonic  month.     At  the  time  of 
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birth  the  two  lamellae  of  the  portion  of  the  bursa  which  has  grown 
over  the  intestines  are,  as  in  many  Mammals,  separated  by  a  narrow 
fissure  {Bg,  167  i?  gn^) ;  during  the  first  and  second  years  after  birth 
they  ordinarily  fuse  into  a  single  lamella  in  which  fat  is  deposited. 

l^HL  Development  of  the  Separate  Organs  of  the  Alimentary  Tabe. 

The  simple  growth  in  length,  to  which  is  to  be  referred  the  for- 
mation of  the  convolutions  just  described,  is  only  one  and  certainly 
not  the  chief  means  by  which  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  is 
increased.  The  latter  acquires  a  much  greater  addition  from  the 
fact  that  the  inner,  originally  smooth  epithelial  layer,  which  is 
derived  from  the  entoblast  of  the  germ,  forms  evaginations  and 
invaginations.  By  invaginations  toward  the  cavity  of  the  intestine 
there  arise  numerous  folds,  small  papiUie  and  villi,  which  give  to  the 
mucous  membrane  at  most  places  a  velvety  structure  ;  by  evagina- 
tions toward  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube  there  are  developed 
various  kinds  of  larger  and  smaller  glands. 

By  this  simple  device,  the  formation  of  folds, — ^the  great  importance 
of  which  in  the  determination  of  form  in  animals  was  particularly 
set  forth  in  Chapter  IV.  of  Fart  L, — ^the  mucous  membrane  acquires 
to  a  much  greater  extent  the  ability  :  (1)  to  secrete  digestive  fluids, 
and  (2)  to  absorb  the  nutritive  substances  that  are  mechanically  and 
chemically  prepared  in  the  intestine,  and  to  transfer  them  into  the 
body-fluids. 

I  discuss  the  numerous  organs  which  are  produced  by  the  process 
of  folding  according  to  the  regions  into  which  the  intestinal  tube  is 
divided,  beginning  with  the  organs  of  the  oral  cavity. 

A .  The  Organs  of  the  Oral  Cavity :  Tongv/e,  Salivary  Olands,  and  Teeth, 

(1)  The  Tongue  arises,  according  to  the  investigations  of  His  upon 
human  embryos,  out  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  fundament 
<tig.  168). 

The  anterior  fimdament  appears  very  early  as  an  unpaired  eleva- 
tion (tuberculum  impar,  His)  on  the  floor  of  the  oral  cavity  in  the 
space  surrounded  by  the  mandibular  ridges.  It  grows  a  good  deal 
in  width,  and  its  anterior  margin  projects  free  over  the  mandible, 
thus  forming  the  body  and  tip  of  the  tongue.  Even  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  third  month  some  papillaa  make  thor  appearance 
on  it  (His,  K5lliker). 

The  posterior  fundament  produces  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which, 
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although  free  from  papillae,  is  richly  provided  with  follicular  glands. 
It  is  developed  out  of  two  ridges  in  the  region  where  the  second  and 
third  visceral  arches  come  together  in  the  median  plane.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  fundaments  unite  in  a  Y-shaped  furrow, 
the  arms  of  which  diverge  in  front.  The  circumvallate  papillae  are 
formed  on  the  body  of  the  tongue  along  this  furrow,  which  persists 
for  a  long  time.  Where  the  two  arms  of  the  V  meet  there  is  a  deep 
pit,  the  foramen  coecnm,  which  His  has  brought  into  connection  with 
the  origin  of  the  thyi'oid  glands,  which  will  soon  be  discussed. 

(2)  The  Salivary  Glands  are  demonstrable  even  in  the  second 
month.  The  fundament  of  the  submaxillary  appears  first  in  human 
embryos   at  the  sixth    week 

(Chievitz),  afterwards  the 
parotid  in  the  eighth  week, 
sind  finally  the  sublingual. 

(3)  From  a  morphological 
point  of  view,  the  Teeth  can 
well  be  desigpated  as  the  most 
interesting  structures  of  the 
oral  cavity.  Their  develop- 
ment in  Man  and  Mammals 
is  accomplished  in  a  manner 
which  is  neither  simple  nor 
easdly  intelligible;  in  the 
lower  Vertebrates,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  simpler,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  make  use  of  the  latter 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  description.  . 

The  teeth,  which  in  Mammals  are  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  jaws 
and  only  bound  the  entrance  to  the  alimentary  tube,  possess  in  the 
lower  Vertebrates  a  very  wide  distribution.  For  in  many  species  they 
not  only  cover  the  roof  and  the  floor  of  the  oral  cavity  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  branchial  arches  in  immense  numbers,  as  palatal, 
liDgual,  and  pharyngeal  teeth,  but  they  are  also  distributed  in  close-set 
rows  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  and  produce,  as  in  the 
Selachians,  a  strong  and  at  the  same  time  flexible  coat  of  mail. 

The  teeth  are  originally  nothing  else  than  ossified  papilla!  of  the  skin 
and  the  mttcous  membrane^  upon  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  which  they 
are  formed.  The  development  of  the  dermal  teeth  in  Selachians  shows 
this  in  a  very  convincing  manner. 

In  young  Shark  embryos,  by  a  proliferation  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
epithelial cellsy  there  are  developed  on  the  otherwise  smooth  surface 

20 
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cf  the  dermis,  which  comes  from  the  embryonic  mesenchyme,  small 
papillae  composed  of  numerous  cells  (fig.  169  zp)^  and  these  penetrate 
into  the  thick  overlying  epidermis.  The  latter  also  undergoes 
changes  on  its  part,  which  are  directed  toward  the  formation  of  the 
tooth ;  for  those  of  its  cells  which  immediately  cover  the  papilla 
grow  out  into  very  long  cylindrical  forms,  and  produce  an  organ  the 
f  auction  of  which  is  to  secrete  enamel,  the  so-called l^me^mem^rane 
(fig.  169  em),  %*By  means  of  further  growth  the  whole  fundament 
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Yery  yoosf  fnndameat  of  a  denaal  tooth  (a  pUooid  maIo)  of  a  Soloohiaw  omteyo. 
tpt  Dental  papilla ;  itn,  enamel-membrane. 
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next  assumes  a  form  which  corresponds  to  the  future  hard  structure 
(fig.  170). 

Then  the  process  of  ossification  begins.  There  is  secreted  by  the 
most  superficial  cells  of  the  papilla  (o),  the  odontoblaatrlayer  (mem 
hrana  eboris),  a  thin  layer  of  dentine  {zb\  which  rests  upon  th( 
papilla  like  a  cap.  At  the  same  time  the  enamel-membrane  {sm 
begins  its  secretive  activity,  and  coats  the  outer  surface  of  th< 
dentinal  cap  {zh)  with  a  firm,  thin  layer  of  enamel  (s).  The  body  a 
the  tooth  is  developed  and  becomes  ever  firmer  and  larger  by  th( 
subsequent  continual  deposition  of  new  layers  on  the  first-formei 
ones,— -on  the  dentinal  cap  new  dentine  from  within  through  th 
activity  of  the  odontoblasts ;  on  the  coating  of  enamel  new  layers  o 
enamel  from  without,  through  the  action  of  the  enamel-membi-am 
Thus  the  structure  projects  more  and  more  above  the  level  of  th 
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£kin,  and  the  tip  of  the  tooth  finally  breaks  through  the  epidermal 
covering.  The  tooth  then  acquires  a  still  firmer  attachment  in  the 
dermis  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  surface  where  the  lower  margin  of 
the  dentine  occurs^  salts  of  lime  are  deposited  in  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  connective  tissue  (Ih^),  and  thus  a  kind  of  connective-tissue 
bone,  the  cementum  of  the  toothy  is  produced. 

The  finished  tooth  therefore  is  constructed  out  of  three  calcified 
tissues,  which  arise  from  three  separate  fundaments.     The  derUine 


Iff.  170.— I«DfitadiBal  SMtimi  tfaroag li  ui  old«r  faad«meat  of  a  damud  tooth  of  a  BeUoUaB 

Ofliluyo. 
4,  Epidermis ;  «^,  the  deepest  layer  of  epidennal  oella,  which  are  oubioal ;  teh,  muoous  ceUa ; 

tt\  the  part  of  ihe  dermlB  which  is  composed  of  oonneotive-tissue  lamelbe ;  lh\  superilcial 

layer  of  the  dermis ;  zp,  dental  papilla ;  o,  odontoblasts ;  tb,  dentine ; «,  enamel ;  «m,  enamel- 

membrane. 

Iake8  its  origin  from  the  odontobk^-layer  of  the  dented  papilla  {mesen- 
€hyme),  the  enamel /rom  the  epithelial  enamel'meminrane  {outer  germ- 
layer)^  and  the  cementum  from  connective  tissue  in  the  vicinity  by 
mmns  of  direct  ossification.  The  finished  tooth  has,  moreover, 
^tbin  it  a  cavity,  which  is  filled  with  a  vascular  connective  tissue 
(|m/j9),  the  remnant  of  the  papilla.  When  the  enamel-membrane 
has  fulfilled  its  office  it  perishes,  for  in  the  process  of  secretion  its 
<:ells  become  shorter  and  shorter,  and  are  finally  reduced  to  flat  scales, 
which  are  afterwards  thrown  off. 

In  Selachians  the  formation  of  the  teeth  which  occupy  the  edges 
of  the  jaws  and  serve  for  the  comminution  of  the  food  differs  from 
this  simple  process  in  one  important  point ;  they  take  their  origin, 
not  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  in  its 
depths  (fig.  171).     The  epitlielial  tract  of  the  oral  mvcous  membrane 
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which  shares  in  iJie  fonnation  of  teeth  has  sunk  deep  down  in  tJiefarm 
of  a  ridge  (zl)  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw-arches,  into  the  under- 
lying  loose  connective  tissue,  and  now  represents  a  special  organ^ 
distinguishable  from  its  surroundings.  This  important  difference  is 
produced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  the  teeth  of  the  jaws 
more  active  processes  of  growth  take  place,  first  because  these  teeth 
are  much  larger  than  the  dermal  teeth,  and,  secondly,  because  they 
are  more  rapidly  worn  out  and  must  consequently  be  more  rapidly 
replaced  by  supplementary  teeth.  As  we  have  often  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  in  the  study  of  the  production  of  morphological 
conditions  in  animals  generally,  portions  of  epithelial  membranes  that 


Fif .  171.— Orou  teetion  throntl^  fh«  Iow«r  jaw  of  a  Machian  •mbryo  with  fkandameatt  of  teeth. 
k.  Mandibular  oartiJase  ',  tl,  dental  ridge  ;  zp,  dental  papilla  ;  s6,  dentine;'*,  enamel ;  «ir,  enamel- 
membrane  ;  b,  connective-tiiaue  part  of  the  muooua  membrane. 


gi-ow  more  rapidly  than  their  surroundings  emerge  from  the  latter 
and  become  folded  either  outward  or  inward. 

The  process  of  the  formation  of  teeth  is  the  same  on  the  dental  ridge 
itself  as  upon  Hie  free  surface  of  the  skin.  There  are  developed  on  its 
outer  side,  which  is  turned  toward  the  cartilage  of  the  jaw  (k), 
numerous  papillae  (zp),  lying  alongside  of  and  behind  one  another, 
which  grow  into  the  invaginated  epithelium  just  as  the  dermal 
papillae  grow  into  the  epidermis.  Thus  there  arise  in  the  depths  of 
the  mucous  membrane  several  rows  of  teeth,  of  which  the  most 
superficial  anticipate  in  development  those  which  lie  deeper;  the 
former  are  the  first  to  break  through  the  mucous  membrane,  to 
become  functional,  and,  after  having  been  worn  out,  to  be  cast  off; 
they  are  also  the  first  to  be  supplanted  by  reserve  teeth,  which  lie 
behind  them,  and,  developing  somewhat  later,  are  consequently 
younger. 
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Whereas  in  the  Selachians,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  Vertebrates 
generally,  the  replacement  of  teeth  by  new  ones  is  throughout  life  an 
uniimiied  process,  since  new  papillae  are  continually  being  formed 
in  the  depths  of  the  dental  ridge  (polyphyodont),  it  is  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates  more  limited,  and  in  most  Mammals  occurs  anly  onee. 
There  are/armed  on  the  ridge  two  fundaments  (diphyodont),  one  behind 
the  other,  otie/or  the  milk-teeth  and  a  second  for  the  permanent  teeth. 

In  the  case  of  Man  the  developm>ent  of  the  teeth  begifis  as  early  as 
the  second  month  of  embryonic  life.  A  ridge  (zl)  (the  enamel-germ  of 
older  authois)  grows  from  the  epithelium  of  the  oral  cavity  both 
on  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  arches — as  it  also  does  in  other 
mammalian  embryos  (fig.  290) — into  the  richly  cellular  embryonic 
connective  tissue.  The  region  from  which  this  growth  into  the 
depths  takes  place  (fig.  172  A  and  B)  is  marked  exteriorly  by  a 
groove,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  arch  of  the  jaw,  the  so-called 
dental  groove  (zf).  The  head  of  the  human  embryo  represented  in 
figiu?e  289  shows  this  groove  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  fundament 
of  the  upper  lip. 

At  first  the  dental  ridge  is  uniformly  thin  and  separated  from  its 
surroundiugs  by  a  smooth  surface.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  as 
yet  of  the  separate  fundaments  of  the  teeth.  Then  the  epithelial 
cells  on  the  side  of  the  ridge  which  is  directed  outwards  begin,  at 
certain  places  to  grow  and  to  produce  at  regular  intervals  from  one 
another  as  many  thickenings  as  there  are  to  be  teeth  (fig.  172  A), 
In  Man,  who  has  twenty  milk-teeth,  the  number  of  these  is  ten 
in  each  jaw.  The  thickenings  now  assume  a  fiask-shaped  form 
(fig.  172  B),  and  gradually  detach  themselves  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  epithelial  ridge  («Q,  except  at  the  neck  of  the  flask,  which 
remains  in  connection  with  it  at  a  little  distance  from  its  deep  edge. 
Because  these  epithelial  growths  have  relation  to  the  secretion  of 
enamel,  they  have  received  the  name  of  enamel-orgtms. 

In  the  meantime  the  connective  tissue  has  taken  its  first  steps 
toward  the  formation  of  the  tooth  (fig.  172  ^  and  B).  At  the  bottom 
of  each  flask  the  connective-tubsue  cells  exhibit  active  growth,  and 
give  rise  to  a  papilla  (zp)  corresponding  in  form  to  the  future  tooth. 
As  the  papillae  of  the  dermal  teeth  grow  into  the  epidermis,  so  this 
papilla  grows  into  the  enamel-organ,  which  is  thereby  made  to  take 
the  form  of  a  cap. 

Ilien  the  special  layers  from  which  the  formation  of  dentine  and 
enamel  proceed  are  dififerentiated  in  both  fundaments  so  far  as  these 
are  in  matual  contact    At  the  surface  of  the  papilla  (fig.  172  B  zp) 
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eighth  months ;  then  in  the  cdurse  of  a  few  weeks  those  of  the  upper 
jaw  follow.  The  outer  [lateral]  incisors  appear  during  the  period 
between  the  seventh  and  ninth  months,  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  again, 
somewhat  earlier  than  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  front  molars 
usually  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  first ;  then  the  gap  thus  left  in  the  two  rows  of  teeth  is  filled  by 
the  eruption  of  the  canine  or  eye-teeth  in  the  middle  of  the  second 

year.  Finally,  the  eruption  of  the 
back  molars,  which  may  be  delayed 
into  the  third  year,  takes  placs. 

The  fundaments  of  the  reserve  teeth 
make  their  appearance  at  the  side  of 
those  of  the  milk-teeth  at  an  extra- 
ordinarily early  period.  They  also 
take  their  origin  from  the  epithelial 
ridge.  As  was  previously  (fig.  172 
A  and  B)  stated,  the  ridge  extends 
still  deeper  (zl^)  into  the  underlying 
tissue  from  the  place  where  the 
enamel-organs  of  the  milk-teeth 
have  been  differentiated  from  it 
and  where  they  remain  united  to 
it  by  means  of  an  epithelial  cord, 
the  neck.  Heie  in  a  short  time 
there  again  appear  near  the  edge  of 
the  ridge  (fig.  174  «m*,  zp^)  flask- 
shaped  epithelial  growths  and  dental 
papillie,  which  lie  on  the  inner 
[median]  side  of  the  dental  sacs  of 
the  milk-teeth.  In  addition  there 
are  developed  at  the  ends  of  the 
epithelial  ridges,  in  both  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  jaw,  the 
ttiamel-organs  of  the  posterior  grinders  (the  molar  teeth  of  the 
permanent  set),  which  are  not  subject  to  replacement,  but  are 
formed  once  for  all.  The  ossification  of  the  second  generation  of 
teeth  begins  a  little  time  before  birth  with  the  first  large  molars, 
and  is  followed  in  the  first  and  second  years  after  birth  by  that  of 
the  incisors,  canines,  etc.  As  a  result  in  the  sixth  year  there  are  in 
both  jaws  forty-eight  ossified  teeth, — twenty  milk-teeth  and  twenty- 
eight  permanent  crowns, — as  well  as  four  fundaments  oi  wisdom 
teeth,  which  are  still  cellular. 


Fif.  174.— DiafnuBBUttio  Meticm  to  ihow 
th9  dtralopment  of  fho  milk-tooth  and 
pomABont  tooth  in  Wommoli.  Third 
stofo  in  tho  leriot  of  whioh  flfo.  ITS 
A  and  B  aro  tho  llrot  and  ooooad. 

^,  Dental  furrow ;  xl,  dental  ridge ;  Ar, 
boD7  alveoloB  of  the  tooth  ;  h^  neck, 
hj  means  of  which  the  enamel-organ 
of  the  milk-tooth  is  ccmnected  with  the 
dental  ridge,  tl ;  tp,  dental  papilla ; 
ip*,  dental  papilla  of  the  permanent 
tooth  ;  c6,  dentine  ;  «,  enamel ;  $mt 
enamel-membrane ;  «m*,  enamel-mem- 
brane of  the  permanent  tooth ;  «p, 
enamel-pulp;  §e,  outer  epithelium  of 
the  oiamel-organ  ;  a,  dental  sac 
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The  shedding  of  the  teeth  ordinarilj  begins  in  the  seventh  yeftr.  It 
jg  initiat^Ml  bj  the  disoi^nisation  and  absorption  of  the  roots  of  the 
milk-teeth,  under  the  pressure  of  the  growing  new  generation.  One 
finds  here  exactly  the  same  appearances  as  in  the  atrophy  of  osseous 
tissue,  concerning  which  we  have  the  thorough  investigations  of 
KoLUKEB.  There  arise  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth  the  well-known 
pits  of  HowsHiP,  in  which  large,  multinuclear  cells,  the  oateodaate  or 
bane-destroyersy  are  imbedded.  The  crowns  are  loosened  by  surren- 
dering their  union  with  the  deeper  connective-tissue  layers.  Finally, 
when  the  permanent  teeth,  owing  to  the  growth  of  their  roots,  push 
forth  out  of  the  alveoli,  the  crowns  of  the  milk-teeth  are  thereby 
raised  up  and  fall  off. 

The  permajierU  teeth  generaUy  appear  in  the  foUowiny  order  :  at 
first,  in  the  seventh  year,  the  first  [front]  molars ;  a  year  later  the 
middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  are  followed  a  little  later  by 
those  of  the  upper  jaw ;  in  the  ninth  year  the  lateral  incisors  are 
cut,  in  the  tenth  year  the  first  premolars,  in  the  eleventh  year  the 
second  premolars.  Then  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years  the 
canines  and  the  second  molars  come  through.  The  eruption  of  the 
third  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  is  subject  to  great  variation  :  it  may 
take  place  in  the  seventeenth  year,  but  it  may  be  delayed  till  the 
thirtieth.  Occasionally  the  wisdom  teeth  never  attain  a  complete 
development,  so  that  they  are  never  cut. 


A  The  Organs  arieiTig  from  the  Pharynx :  Thymua,  Thyroid,  Oland, 
Larynx^  and  Lung. 

Whereas  in  the  water-breathing  Vertebrates  the  visceral  clefts 
remain  throughout  life  and  subserve  respiration,  they  are  completely 
dosed  in  all  Amniota  as  weU  as  in  a  part  of  the  Amphibia.  The 
only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  first  deft,  lying  between  the  man- 
dibular and  the  hyoid  arches,  which  is  converted  into  the  drum  of  the 
ear  (tympanuiA}  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  thus  enters  into  the 
service  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  in  connection  with  which  it  will 
subsequently  engage  our  attention. 

However,  the  remaining  visceral  clefts  do  not  disappear  without 
leaving  any  trace.  From  certain  epithelial  tracts  of  these  there 
arises  an  organ  of  the  neck-region  which  functionally  is  still  proble- 
matic, the  thymus,  the  morphology  of  which  has  been  very  essentially 
advanced  during  the  last  few  years. 
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(1)  The  Thymus 

has  been  for  several  years  a  favorite  object  of  embryological  inTestiga- 

tion,  since  the  time  when  KOluker 
made  the  interesting  discovery  that 
in  mammalian  embryos  it  takes 
its  origin  from  the  epithelium  of  a 
visceral  cleft.  This  discovery  has 
since  then  been  corroborated,  and 
at  the  same  time  extended ;  for  ako- 
in  such  animals  as  persistently 
breathe  by  means  of  gills  the 
thymus  is  developed  out  of  epi- 
thelial tracts  of  the  open  and  func- 
tionally active  gill-clefts. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  original 
condition  as  exhibited  by  Fishes. 
As  stated  by  Dohrn,  Maureb,  and 
l)B  Meuron,  the  thymus  {ih)  of  the 
Selachians  (fig.  175)  and  the  Bony 
Fishes  has  a  multiple  origin  and  is 
derived  from  separate  solid  epithelial 
growths,  which  take  place  at  the 
dorsal  ends  of  all  the  gill-clefts,  and^ 

indeed,  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  anterior  than  on  the  posterior  ones. 


fiff.  17f.-]MiiinMi  to  ihow  Iht  dtrdop- 
mnt  «r  flM  thywu,  Iht  thjroM 
f lui,  and  Iht  ■oeMttry  thyrtlA 
gltadt,  and  thdr  rthrtiou  to  fht 
yAaimtX  potktii  la  a  Shack  aabfyo, 
after  di  Msubon. 

mk\  Kk\  lint  and  lixtli  TiMoral  pooketa ; 
tk,  fandamento  of  the  thymtu;  «d, 
bjToid  gland ;  tud,  aocewofy  thjroid 
gland. 


fig.  im-TwadiagnmtCvMtnaaaptttlof  lhtitT^Uf«ftt«f  fhtthymva,  Iht  ttp«id  gkti 
and  fht  aooeiitfj  thTftid  glaado,  and  thdr  Mtatitaa  to  Iht  vitetral  poektta  ia  a  liavi 
•B^hryo  (A)  and  a  Ohiek  tMhrje  (A),  after  db  Mbukov. 

$eh\  Kh*,  Flnt  and  eeoond  Tieoeral  pocketo ;  ml,  thjrold  gland ;  lud,  aooeamy  thyroid  g!iad ; 
lA,  fundament  of  thymna. 

In  the  Bony  Fishes  the  separate  fundaments  at  an  early  period,  eren 
before  they  have  detached  themselves  from  their  matrix,  fuse  together 
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into  a  spindle-shaped  organ  lying 
above  the  insertion  of  the  gill-arches, 
which  subsequently  becomes  inde- 
pendenty  just  as  it  does  in  Selachians. 
The  originally  epithelial  product  ac- 
quires a  peculiar  histological  char- 
acter from  being  penetrated  by 
ingrowths  of  connective-tissue  ele- 
ments. In  the  first  place  lymph- 
cells  in  great  quantities  migrate  in 
between  the  epithelial  cells,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  described  by 
i^HR  as  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  territory  of  mucous  membranes. 
Secondly,  the  epithelial  growth  is 
traversed  in  all  directions  and  cut 
up  into  small  portions  by  connective 
tissue,  in  which  lymph-foUicles  are 
formed.  The  thymus  thereby  ac- 
quires the  appearance  of  a  lymphoid 
organ,  in  which  the  epithelial  rem- 
nants are  still  in  part  preserved, 
but  only  in  the  form  of  very  small 
spherical  portions,  as  the  corpuscles 
of  Hassall.  At  a  still  later  stage 
of  development  there  arise  in  the 
organ  irregular  cavities  filled  with 
molecular  granules.  These  are 
caused  by  the  disintegration  of 
Ijmph-cells  and  the  melting  down 
of  the  reticular  connective  tissue, 
which  takes  place  here  and  there. 
In  the  higher,  air-breathing  Ver- 
tebrates the  thymus  is  derived  either 
from  the  epithelium  of  two  or  three 
clefts  or  only  from  the  epithelium 
of  the  third  visceral  cleft,  which 
becomes  closed.  The  former  is  the 
case  with  Reptiles  {^g.  176  il  th) 
and  Birds  (fig.  176  B  th),  the  latter 
with  Mammals.     In  Keptiles  and 


tig.  177.— Bwaidiaframmttio  illnitn- 
tioM  to  ahow  tht  ultimmto  podtion  of 
tbymuo,  thyroid  f load,  tad  ooooioorj 
thyxoid  flood  on  fho  aoek  of  tko 
Liioid  (il),  tho  Ohiok  (A),  and  Iho 
Golf  (C)>  Kftor  DB  Mbubok. 

ml,  Thjroid  gland  ;  n»d^  woottmnj  thyroid 
gland;  (A,  thjmos ;  IA\  aoceosory 
thjmos ;  ir,  tndiea ;  A,  hoort ;  ti 
Tona  Jogularis ;  ea,  carotid  rein. 
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Birds  the  two  fundaments  fuse  early  upon  either  side  of  the  ti*achea 
into  a  longish  tract  of  tissue,  which  in  the  former  is  shorter 
{Bg,  177  A),  hut  in  the  latter  very  much  elongated  (fig.  177  JS), 

In  Mammals  it  is  principally  the  third  visceral  cleft  which  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  the  thymus.     According  to  Kolukeb, 
Bo&N,  and  Kabl  this  is  the  only  one  which  comes  into  considera- 
tion, whereas  de  Meueon,  Kastschenko,  and 
His  give  an  account  which  differs  from  this, 
but  only  in  minor  details. 

The  further  changes  of  the  fundament  of  the 
thymus  in  Mammals  and  in  Man  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows.  The  thymus-sac,  which 
probably  takes  its  origin  from  the  third  visceral 
pockety  encloses  only  a  very  narrow  cavity,  but 
possesses  a  thick  wall  composed  of  many  elon- 
gated epithelial  cells  (fig.  178).  It  then  grows 
downward  toward  the  pericardium,  and  at  the 
posterior  end  begins  to  form,  like  a  botryoidal 
gland,  numerous  rounded  lateral  branches  (c). 
(KiiLLiKEB.)  These  are  from  the  beginning  of 
their  formation  solid,  whereas  the  sac-like  part 
(a),  which  occupies  the  neck- region,  always 
continues  to  exhibit  a  narrow  cavity. 

The  budding  continues  for  a  long  time,  and 
meanwhile  extends  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
originally  simple  glandular  sac,  until  the  whole 
organ  has  assumed  the  lobed  structure  peculiar 
to  it.  At  the  same  time  an  histolcgical  meta- 
morphosis is  also  taking  place.  Lymphoid 
connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels  grow  into 
the  thick  epithelial  walls  and  gradually  destroy 
the  appearance  which  so  resembles  a  botryoidal 
gland.  With  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
organ  the  lymphoid  elements  coming  from  the 
surrounding  tissue  predominate  more  and  more;  the  epithelial  rem- 
nants are  finally  to  bo  found  only  in  the  concentric  bodies  of  Hassall, 
as  Maurer  has  shown  for  Bony  Fishes  and  as  His  has  undoubtedly 
rightly  inferred  for  Man  and  Mammals.  The  cavity  originally  present 
and  resulting  from  the  invagination  disappears,  and  instead  of  it 
there  arise  new  irregular  cavities,  probably  the  result  of  a  breaking 
down  of  the  tissues 


Fif .  171.— Thymtu  of  aa 
•mteyo  BabUt  of  16 
days,  after  KbLL.XEiu 
Hagnifiod. 

u,  Canal  of  the  thymua  ; 
6,  upper,  e,  lower  end 
of  the  organ. 
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The  further  history  of  the  thymus  in  Man  permits  the  recognition 
of  two  periods  J  one  of  progreeeive  and  one  of  regressive  development. 

The  first  period  extends  into  the  second  year  after  hirth.  The 
thymus  of  the  right  side  and  that  of  the  left  move  in  their  growth 
dose  together  into  the  median  plane  and  here  fuse  into  an  unpaired, 
lohed  organ,  whose  douhle  origin  is  to  he  recognised  only  hy  the  fact 
that  the  organ  is  ordinarily  composed  of  lateral  halves  separated  hy 
connectiTe  tissue.  It  lies  in  front  of  [ventral  to]  the  pericardium  and 
the  large  blood-vessels  beneath  the  breastbone,  and  is  often  elongated 
into  two  horns  which  extend  upwards  to  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  second  period  exhibits  the  organ  undergoing  regressive  meta- 
morphosis, which  usually  leads  to  its  total  disappearance,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  can  be  learned  from  the  text-books  of  Histology. 

(2)  The  Thyroid  Gland 

is  found  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck,  and  appears  to  be 
developed  in  almost  all  classes  of  Vertebrates  in  a  tolerably  uniform, 
typical  manner  from  an  unpaired  and  a  paired  evaglnation  of  the 
pharyngeal  epithelium.  We  must  therefore  distinguish  unpaired  and 
paired  fundaments  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  unpaired  fundament  has  been  longest  known.  There  is  not 
a  single  class  of  Vertebrates  in  which  it  is  wanting,  as  has  been 
established  especially  by  the  investigations  of  W.  MtJLLER.  It 
appears  to  be  an  organ  of  very  ancient  origin,  which  shows  relation- 
ship to  the  hypobranchial  furrow  of  Amphioxuff  and  the  Tunicates. 

DOHBN  has  opposed  this  hypothesis  and  has  expressed  the  view,  which  is  also 
shared  by  others,  but  which  lacks  proof,  that  the  thyroid  gland  is  the  remnant 
of  a  lost  gill-cleft  of  the  Vertebrates. 

The  unpaired  thyroid  gland  arises  as  a  small  evagination  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  front  wall  of  the  throat  in  the  median  plane  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  second  visceral  arch.  Then  it  detaches  itself 
completely  from  its  place  of  origin,  and  is  converted  either  into  a 
solid  spheroidal  body  (Selachians,  Teleosts,  Amphibia,  etc.)  or  into  an 
epithelial  vesicle  having  a  small  cavity  (Birds,  Mammals,  Man,  etc.). 
The  vesicle  subsequently  loses  its  cavity. 

In  Man  the  development  of  the  unpaired  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  related 
to  the  formation  of  Uie  root  of  the  tongue,  as  His  states  in  his  investigations 
of  human  embryos.  The  previously  described  ridges  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
throat-cavity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  second  and  third  visceral  arches,  which  unite 
in  the  median  plane  to  form  the  root  of  the  tongue,  surround  a  deep  depression. 
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which  is  tLe  equivalent  of  the  evagination  of  the  phazyngeal  epitheliam  in  the 
remaining  Vertebrates.  By  the  further  approximation  of  the  ridges  the  depres- 
sion becomes  an  epithelial  sac,  which  remains  for  a  long  time  in  communication 
with  the  surface  of  the  tongue  by  means  of  a  narrow  passage,  the  dactus 
ihyreoglossus. 

The  paired /widamenta  of  the  thynAd  gland  were  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  by  Stieda  in  mammalian  embryos,  but  they  have  been 
more  fully  investigated  by  Born,  His,  Kabtschenko,  de  Mburon, 
and  others  in  Mammals  and  other  Vertebrates  (excepting  Cyclo- 
stomes).      In   the  Amphibia,   as  well  as  in  Birds  and  Mammals 
{fig.  176  B)f  there  are  formed,  a  little  while  after  the  appearance  of 
the  unpaired  fundament,  two  hollow  evaginations  of  the  ventral 
epithelium  of  the  throat  behind  the  last  visceral  arch  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  visceral  cleft.    They  come  to  lie  immediately  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.   In  many  Reptiles  {fig.  176 
A  nsd)  there-  is.  an  -interesting  deviation  due  to  the  fact  that  an 
evagination  is  developed  only  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  while  on 
the   right  it  has  become  rudimentary.      Even  in  the  Selachians 
(fig.    175),  as  DE   Meuron    appears   rightly   to  maintain,   paired 
fundaments  of  thyroid  glands  are  present.     They  are  the  previously 
mentioned  supra-pericardial  bodies  discovered  by  v.  Bemmelex.  These 
arise  as  evaginations  of  the  epithelium  of  the  throat  behind  the  last 
pair  of  gill-clefts  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  heart.     In  all  cases 
the  evBginated  portions  of  the  epithelium  become  detached  from 
their  parent  tissue  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  connective  tissue ; 
they  then  undergo  a  metamorphosis  similar  to  that  of  the  unpaired 
fundament  of  the  th3rroid  gland. 

In  r€gai*d  to  their  ultimate  position  there  exist  considerable 
differences  between  the  separate  classes  of  Vertebrates.  In  the 
Selachians  the  supra-pericardial  bodies  remain  far  away  from  the 
unpaired  thyroid  gland,  being  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart ; 
but  in  the  other  Vertebrates  they  move  more  or  less  close  to  the 
gland,  and  have  here  acquired  the  name  of  accessory  thyroid  glands 
(fig.  177  il  and  B  nsd).  Finally,  in  Mammals  and  Man  the  approxi- 
mation has  led  to  a  complete  fusion  of  the  unpaired  and  the  lateral, 
paired  fundaments  (fig.  177  C).  Together  they  constitute  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped body  that  embraces  the  larynx.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed,  that  at  the  time  of  their  fusion  the  lateral  fundaments, 
in  comparison  with  the  median  one,  are  only  very  small  nodules. 
Consequently  Kabtschenko,  who  is  probably  in  the  right,  ascribes  to 
the  former  an  inconsiderable  importance  for  the  development  of  the 
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^hde  mafis  of  the  thyroid  gland,  whereas  His  maintains  that  they 
become  in  Man  the  voluminous  lateral  lobes,  and  that  the  unpaired 
fundament  becomes  the  small  middle  part  of  the  organ. 

The  further  development  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  accompiished 
in  a  very  similar  manner  in  all  Vertebrates.  Two  stages  are 
^distinguishable. 

During  the  first  stage  the  whole  fundament  grows  out  into 
numerous  cylindrical  cords,  which  in  turn  push  out  lateral  buds 
(fig.  179).  By  the  union  of  these  with  one  another  there  is  formed  a 
network,  into  the  interstices  of  which  are  distributed  branches  of  the 
blood-vessels 
together  with 
embryonic  con- 
nective tissue. 
In  the  case  of 
the  Chick  it  is 
found  that  the 
thyroid  gland 
has  reached 
this  stage  of  de- 
Telopment  on 
the  ninth  day 
of  incubation, 
in  the  Babbit 
embryo  when 
it  is  about  six- 
teen days  old, 
in  Man  in  the 
second  month. 

During  the  second  stage  the  network  of  epithelial  cords  is  i*esoIved 
into  the  characteristic  follicles  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  cords 
acqtdre  a  narrow  lumen,  around  which  the  cylindrical  ciells  are 
regularly  arranged.  Then  there  are  formed  on  the  cords  at  short 
intervals  enlargements,  which  are  separated  by  slight  constric- 
tions  (fig.  180).  By  the  deepening  of  the  constrictions  the 
whole  network  is  finally  subdivided  into  numerous,  small,  hollow 
€pithelial  vesicles  or  follicles,  which  are  separated  from  one  another 

*  [The  eleyation  caused  by  the  mid-brain  may  be  called  the  apex  or  crown 
(Scheitel).  In  later  stages  the  distance  between  crown  and  rump  is  greater 
than  that  between  neck  and  rump,  hence  the  measurement  is  made  from  the 
crown.    Compare  foot-note,  p.  283.] 


nf.l79.-]Ufflitlijaf  of  fhtfhyroid  flaad  of  am  Mibryo  Pi*  81  S  aim. 

loaf,   orowB-nimp  moasartmoBt,*   after  Boiur.      Magnified   80 

diametexs. 
The  lateral  {LS)  and  median  (MS)  thyroid  glaoda  are  in  process  of 

fusion,    fft  BIood-Tonels ;  (r,  trachea. 
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by  highly  vascular  embryonic  tissue.  Subsequently  the  follicles 
increase  in  size,  especially  in  the  case  of  Man  ;  this  results  from  the 
epithelial  cells  secreting  a  considerable  quantity  of  colloid  substance 
into  the  cavity. 

A  few  further  details  concerning  the  thyroid  gland  of  Man,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  His,  may  be  of  interest.  First,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lateral 
fundaments  are  considerably  more  volnminoas  than  the  middle  part,  and  that 
the  future  fundamental  form  of  the  organ  is  thus  from  the  beginning  pre- 
determined. Secondly,  some  rare  anatomical  conditions  (His)  arc  explained 
by  the  development,  such  as  the  ductus  lingualis,  the  ductus  tbyroideus,  and 
the  glandula  supiabyoidca  and  prshyoidea.  As  was  previously  stated,  the 
unpaired  fundament  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  connected  with  the  root  of  the 
tongue  by  means  of  the  ductus  tbyreoglossus.    When  the  thyroid  gland  moves 

from  its  place  of  origin  farther 
down,  this  duct  becomes  elon- 
gated into  a  narrow  epithelial 
passage,  whose  external  orifice 
remains  permanently  visible  as 
'the  foramen  ccecum  at  the  base 
of  the  tongue.  The  remaining 
part  usually  undergoes  degene- 
ration, but  occasionally  some 
parts  of  it  also  persist.  Thus 
the  foramen  coecum  is  some- 
times elongated  into  a  canal 
(ductus  lingualis)  2}  cm.  long, 
that  leads  to  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone.  In  other  instances 
the  middle  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland  is  prolonged  upward  in 
the  form  of  a  horn,  which  is 
continued  as  a  tube  (dactos 
thyroideus)  to  the  hyoid  bone.  Finally,  according  to  His,  the  glandular  vesicles 
now  and  then  to  be  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hyoid  bone — the  accessory 
thyroid  glands,  as  well  as  the  glandula  supra-  and  pne-hyoidea — are  to  be 
interpreted  as  remnants  of  the  ductus  tbyreoglossus. 


Fif.  180.— B«etioB  tiarovfh  tli«  thyroid  gUad  of  aa 
ombryo  Shoop  6  em.  loaf,  after  W.  MUllbr. 

ich,  8ac-like  fondAinents  of  the  gland ;  /,  glandular 
follicles  in  ptbceta  of  fonnatioD;  6,  intarttitial 
connective  tivue  with  blood-reneli  (p). 


(3)  Lung  and  Larynx, 

The  lung  ^vith  its  outlet  (larynx  and  trachea)  is  developed,  like 
a  lobed  gland,  out  of  the  oesophagus  in  a  tolerably  uniform  manner, 
as  it  appears,  for  all  amniotic  Vertebrates.  Immediately  behind  the 
unpaired  fundament  of  the  th3rroid  gland  (fig.  181  Sd)  there  arises  on 
the  ventral  side  of  the  oesophagus  a  groove  (Kk),  which  is  slightly 
enlarged  at  its  proximal  end.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Chick  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  day,  in  the  Kabbit  on  the  tenth  day  after 
fertilisation,  and  in  the  human  embiyo  when  it  is  3*2  mm.  long. 
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Soon  the  groove-like  evagination  becomes  separated  from  the  over^ 
lying  portion  of  the  alimentaiy  tube  by  two  lateral  ridges ;   this 
funiishes  the  first  indication  of  a  differentiation  into  oesophagus  and 
trachea  (Rg.  181).     Then  there  grow  out  from  the  enlarged  posterior 
ends  of  the  groove  (figs.  181,  163)  two  small  sacs  (Lj)  toward  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  (in  the  Chick  in  the  middle  of  the  third  day),  the 
fundaments  of  the  right 
andleftlung.  Enveloped 
in  a  thick  layer  of  em- 
bryonic   connective 
tissue,  they  are  in  im- 
mediate contact  behind 
with  the  fundament  of 
the  heart;  laterally  they, 
project  into  the  anterior 
fisBure-like  prolongation 
of     the     body  -  cavity, 
l^lth  this  the  essential 
parts  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus    are    estab- 
lished;   at    this    stage 
in  amniotic  Vertebrates 
they  resemble  the  simple 
sac-like  structures  which 
the  lungs  of  Amphibia 
present  permanently. 

In  the  further  course 
of  development  the  fun- 
daments of  trachea  and 
oesophagus,  which  com- 
monicate  by  means  of  a 
fissure,  become  separated 
by  a  constriction  which 
begins  behind,  where  the 
puhnonary  sacs  have  budded  out,  and  gradually  moves  forward.  The 
constricting  off  is  here  interrupted  at  the  place  which  becomes  the 
entrance  to  the  larynx.  The  latter  is  distinguishable  in  the  case  of 
Man  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  as  an  enlargement  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fundament  of  the  trachea.  It  acquires  its  cartilages  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  week.  Of  these  the  thyroid  cartilage  arises,  according 
i/o  the  comparative-anatomical  investigations  of  Dubois,  from  a  fusion 

21 


Vif .  181.— AUiMBituy  tabe  of  a  hnaMi  «m1»rxt  (R  of  Hib) 
B  am.  loBf  t  BMk  matmnmnt  From  His,  *  *  If  eiiMh- 
liohe  Embryonen."    Magnified  20  diameten. 

RTf  Bathkb's  pouoh ;  Uk,  ]ower  Jaw ;  Sd,  thyroid  gland ; 
Ckf  chorda  donalia;  Kk,  entranoe  to  the  larynx; 
Lg,  lung ;  Mg,  etomaoh ;  P,  pancreaa ;  Ibg,  primitiTe 
hepatio  duct ;  J>»f  Titelline  duct  (stalk  of  the  Intestine) ; 
AU,  allantoic  duct ;  W,  Wolffian  duct,  with  kidney- 
duct  (ureter)  hndding  oat  of  it ;  S,  buiaa  pelvis. 
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of  the  fourth  and  fifth  visceral  arches,  whereas  the  cricoid  and  ary- 
tenoid cartilages,  as  well  as  the  half -rings  of  the  trachea,  are 
independent  chondrifications  in  the  mucous  memhrane. 

Two  stages  are  recognisable  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  primitive 
lung-sacs  of  Man  and  Mammals. 

The  JirBt  stage  begins  with  the  elongation  of  the  sac,  which  i& 
attenuated  at  its  origin  from  the  trachea,  but  is  enlarged  at  it& 
opposite  or  free  end.  At  the  same  time — in  Man  from  the  end  of 
the  first  month  (His) — ^it  pushes  out,  in  the  manner  of  an  alveolar 
gland,  hollow  evaginations,  which  grow  out  into  the  thick  connective- 
tissue  envelope  and  enlarge  at  their  ends  into  little  sacs.  The  first 
bud-like  outgrowths  an  the  two  sides  of  the  body  are  not  symmetrioal 
(fig.  182),  heoauae  the  lefi  Itrng-eac  produces  two,  the  right  three  bud-like 

enlargements.  An  im- 
^  portant  feature  of  the 
architecture  of  the  lungs 
is  thus  established  from 
the  beginning,  namely, 
the  difierentiation  of  the 
right    lung  into    three 

naok  mMMOMBMBt,  after  His.  left  into  tWO. 

''•^r.^r-^STTi^'ZS^Slic^.:::;     .   The  further  budding 

into  whioh  the  epitbeUal  fnodament  of  the  Ixing  grown ;  is  distinctly  dichotomOUS 

0,  M,  U,  fundament*  of  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  /n      ioo\      Tj.i.i  i 

lobe,  of  the  right  lung;  0»,  D\  fundameute  of  the  \^E'  183).    It  takes  place 

upper  and  lower  lobee  of  the  left  lung.  in    the   following   way  : 

each  terminal  vesicle 
(primitive  lung-vesicle),  which  is  at  first  spheroidal,  becomes  flattened 
and  indented  on  the  wall  (lb)  which  lies  opposite  its  attachment. 
Thus  it  becomes  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  new  pulmonary  vesicles^ 
each  of  which  is  then  difierentiated  into  a  long  stalk  (lateral  bronchus) 
and  a  spherical  enlargement.  Inasmuch  as  such  a  process  of  budding 
is  kept  up  for  a  long  time, — ^Ln  Man  until  the  sixth  month, — there  arises 
a  complicated  system  of  canals,  the  bronchial  tree,  which  opens  inta 
the  trachea  by  means  of  a  single  main  bronchial  tube  from  either 
side  of  the  body,  and  the  ultimate  branches  of  which,  becoming  finer 
and  finer,  terminate  in  flask-shaped  enlargements,  the  primitive 
lung-vesicles.  The  latter  are  at  first  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
lung,  while  the  system  of  canals  occupies  its  interior. 

During  this  budding   the  lungs  as    they  increase    in    volume 
continue  to  grow  downwards  into  the  thoracic  cavities,  and  thereby 


tJi«r  izx^rowu  iris:  lii.  ^^i-:-,  -  ->.  ^.^    ,, 
before  ti^a  u»  i«-;»   ^^  ^  ^ 


^  «^-^  -i^    rru:.  ^i_^:j^    ^ 


w*^«- 


During  ii» 

fine  lerxi:-^:  t».  -       -:it5^  :4.w   uira^t    :*:im  xnrrasr    a 

twos.   Bdi^  f:^ 


b?  ^i>np  rf  ^,-  j_  *** ■*'^*  ^  ^^ *^«** ^*^ ;  ^ .  »iH*»  »<»^  *^  «*»♦  »*^  ^>»»^ 

^*^«rfc^*""^^'^^  ^  />M/'«o»iary  o/tWi.  Their  8i«o  ui  only  i% 
^^Uttn  cn^Ti^^^  "^  ^®  embryo  as  in  the  adult ;  f n>iu  tliU 
f,^  Ijj^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  *^®  increase  in  the  voliimo  t)f  thci  Iiiiik 
^^^^^^^^  «p  to  oomiaete  development  of  the  boily  iH  to  »h»  atti  IImiI  uiI 
«itJie€»>3-^        ««^l*«^inent  of  the  vesicular  elemoiilM  whirh  mmImI 

^^pOQ^&^a^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  **  variouMly  iiwxlifiiwi  in  iMfiioiit 
^^^J*^^  development.  In  the  whol«5  hroiiihml  0i4i  0.*. 
Pttta  illj  ^^^^^^^^  ^'^  height,  aoriuire  in  piiK  a  rylii.^iH^^),  ht 
btfit^T^l/^*"^'  *^^  ^"^"^  ^^®  fourth  moiiUi  onw^rJ  (yoiii^^t^, 
foJ^  kT  ^'^^^^^  covered  with  cili;i.  In  tU-  «»i#  ^ 
™T»  the  cells,  which  are  arraii^Mi  iu  a  i.)i  />    U; 
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more  and  more  flattened^  and  in  the  adult  become  so  thin  that 
formerly  the  preeenoe  of  an  epithelial  covering  was  wholly  denied. 
Then  they  assume  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  endothelial  ceUs; 
as  in  the  case  ci  the  latter,  their  boundaries  are  demonstrable  only 
after  treatment  with  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 


fiff.  lN.-JMaffnm(vtov 
«#  a  mm  Mettai)  It 


C*  I%e  Okmds  of  the  Small  ItUegUne :  Liver  and  PamerectB. 

(1)  The  Liver. 

In  the  section  which  treats  of  the  liver  we  must  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion not  only  of  the  development  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland, 
but  also  of  the  various  hepatic  ligaments — ^the 
lesser  omentum,  the  ligamentum  suspensorinm, 
etc.;  in  fact,  we  must  begin  with  the  latter 
because  they  are  developed  out  of  a  structure — 
a  venirdl  meaenUry — which  is  ontogenetically 
older  than  the  liver  itself.  In  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  body-cavity  arises,  as  a 
pair  of  cavities,  such  a  structure  ought  to  be 
found  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral 
side  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  its  dorsal  side.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  found 
only  at  the  anterior  region  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  along  a  tract  which  extends  from  the 
throat  to  the  end  of  the  duodenum. 

This  ventral  mesentery  acquires  a  special 
significance,  because  several  important  oigans 
take  their  origin  in  it;  in  front,  the  heart, 
together  with  the  vessels  that  bring  the  blood 
back  to  it — the  terminal  parts  of  the  veme 
omphalomesentericse  and  of  the  vena  umbili- 
calis ;  immediately  behind  the  latter,  the  liver  with  its  outlet  and 
its  blood-vessels. 

The  part  which,  during  an  early  stage  of  development,  endoees  the 
heart  is  called  meeocardium  arUerius  and  poeteriua ;  we  shall  return 
to  it  later  in  considering  the  development  of  that  organ.  The 
portion  (fig.  184)  which  joins  this  behind  [caudad]  has  been  hitherto 
less  regarded  by  embryologists.  Since  it  stretches  from  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum  (du)  to  the  anterior 
[ventral]  wall  of  the  trunk,  it  may  be  especially  designated  as  the 
vetUral  gastric  and  duodenal  meeenlery^  or,  under  a  more  compre- 


ud  of  th«  Uffwnmtou 
■UiMiUu'Mbtlwifing  to 


HJt,PooteriorwaUoftho 
trunk ;  dm,  duodoovm ; 
p,  ponoKM;  I,  liT«r; 
dmtt  dorml  mooontory ; 
Mi,  ligomontQm  boptp 
to-dnodeiiolo ;  <«,  Ugit- 
noiituni  onipoiiooTiiiiii 
hepiklk 
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Vlf .  189.— (koM  Metifla  fhimii^  tli*  utoriar  part  of  tli*  tmnk  of  vx  ombryo  «f  BtjOtatt  aftcf 
Balioub. 

Between  the  donal  and  Tontml  walla  of  the  body,  whore  the  attachment  of  the  stalk  of  the  yolk* 
«c  ia  cot,  there  ia  atretdied  a  broad  meeentcvy  which  contains  numenms  cells  and  oompletelj 
diridea  the  body-cavity  into  a  right  and  a  left  half.  The  daodenum  (du),  lying  in  the 
mesentery,  is  twice  out  through ;  doraally  it  gives  rise  to  the  fundament  of  the  pancreas 
(ptai\  Tontrally  to  that  of  the  liver  (,hp.d^  Farther,  the  place  where  the  vitelline  duct 
(viae)  emerges  from  the  duodenum  is  to  be  seen.  $P'C,  Neural  tube  (spinal  cord) ;  tp.g, 
ganglion  of  posterior  root ;  ar,  anterior  root ;  da,  dorsally  directed  nerve  springing  from  the 
posterior  root ;  mp,  muscle-plate ;  ii^\  part  of  musole-plate  already  converted  into  muscles ; 
a^t,  part  of  muscle-plate  which  givea  rise  to  the  muscles  of  the  limba ;  iU,  nervus  lateralis  ; 
oo,  aorta ;  cA,  chorda ;  tg.g,  qrmpatbetic  ganglion ;  ea,v,  cardinal  vein ;  «p.ii,  spinal  nerve ; 
sd,  segmental  duct  (duct  of  primitive  kidney) ;  «(,  segmental  tube  (pronephric  tnbule> 
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hensive  title,  as  ve^itral  aUmeniary  meserUery  {Ihd  +  Is).  It  lias 
been  described  by  Kollikeb  on  sections  of  Babbit  embryos  as  liver- 
ridge  (Leberwxdst),  and  by  His  in  his  ''Anatomie  menschlicher 
Embryonen  "  as  prehepcUictu  (Vorleber) ;  it  bas  the  form  of  a  mass 
of  tissue  rich  in  cells,  which  inserts  itself  between  the  wall  of  the 
belly  and  the  regions  of  the  intestine  previously  mentioned.  In 
cross  sections  through  human  and  mammalian  embryos  there  are 
encountered  in  it  the  capacious  vense  omphalomesenteric^.  As  far 
as  a  mesocardium  and  a  mesogastrium  anterius  are  developed  in 
Vertebrates,  the  body-camty  appears  even  stibseqttenUy  as  a  paired 
structure. 

The  cross  section  through  a  Selachian  embryo  (fig.  185)  shows  this 
distinctly.  The  duodenum  {du)  is  enclosed  in  the  connective-tissue 
mesentery,  which  reaches  from  the  aorta  {ao)  to  the  front  [ventral] 
wall  of  the  trunk ;  dorsally  the  pancreas  {pan)  is  budded  forth  from 
its  wall,  ventrally  the  liver  {hp,d). 

The  liver  begins  to  be  developed  very  early  in  the  ventral  me- 
sentery (liver-ridge  or  prehepaticus),  and  in  this  exhibits,  as  wiU 
appear  later,  two  modifications,  which  are,  however,  unessential ;  for 
sometimes  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  single,  sometimes  as  a  paired 
evagination  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  duo- 
denum. 

The  first  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  Amphibia  and  Selachii 
In  Bombinator  (fig.  159),  as  Gobtte  has  shown,  the  liver  arises  as  a 
broad  ventrally  directed  evagination  of  the  intestine,  which  lies  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  accumulation  of  yolk-material.  The  Kver 
remains  permanently  in  this  simplest  form  in  the  case  of  Amphioxus 
lanceolatus,  in  which  it  is  located  immediately  behind  the  giU-region 
as  an  appendage  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

In  the  case  of  Birds  and  Mammals,  on  the  contrary,  the  funda- 
ment of  the  liver  is  from  the  beginning  double.  As  has  been  known 
since  the  investigations  of  Bemak,  in  the  case  of  the  Chick  {^g.  186) 
on  the  third  day  of  incubation,  two  sacs  (J)  grow  out  of  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  duodenum  immediately  behind  the  spindle-shaped 
stomach  (St),  They  grow  into  the  broad  cell-mass  of  the  ventral 
mesogastrium  (the  Leberwulst),  one  passing  forward  to  the  left,  the 
other  backward  to  the  right,  and  thereby  embrace  from  above  the 
vena  omphalomesenterica  on  its  way  to  the  heart.  The  process  in 
Mammals  is  somewhat  different.  According  to  the  observations  of 
KOllikeb  in  the  case  of  the  Babbit,  the  primitive  hepatic  tube  of 
the  left  side  is  forme  i  in  the  embryo  of  ten  days,  to  which  a  right 
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duct  is  added  in  the  course  of  another  day.  Also  in  the  case  of 
human  embryos  4  mm.  long  His  demonstrated  that  at  first  there  is 
only  a  single  hepatic  duct,  and  that  some  time  afterwards  a  second 
appears  {^.  163  Lbg), 

In  the  further  course  of  development  hoth  the  unpaired  and  the 
paired  hepatic  fundaments  are  metamorphosed  quite  rapidly  into 
a  tubular  gland  with  numerous  branches ;  this  acquires  a  ^>ecial 
character,  differing  from  that  of  simple  tubular  glands,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  tubes  early  become  joined  together  to  form  a  fine 
network,  since  the  primitive  hepatic  tubes  send  out  numerous 
lateral  buds,  which  in  some  Vertebrates 
(Amphibia,  Selachii)  are  from  the  be- 
ginning hollow,  in  others  (Birds,  Mam- 
mals, Man)  solid.  Imbedded  in  the 
embryonic  connective  substance  of  the 
ventral  mesogastrium,  they  grow  out  in 
the  former  case  into  hollow  tubes,  in 
the  latter  into  solid  cylinders.  These 
in  turn  are  soon  covered  with  corre- 
sponding lateral  processes,  and  so  on. 
Inasmuch  as  these  grow  toward  one 
another,  and  where  they  meet  (fig.  187  Ic) 
fuse,  there  arises  a  close  network  of 
hollow  glandular  canals  or  solid  hepatic 
cylinders  in  the  common  connective- 
tissue  matrix* 

Simultaneously  with  the  epithelial 
network  there  is  formed  in  its  meshes 
a  network  of  blood-vessels  (g).  From 
the  vena  omphalomesenterica,  which, 

as  previously  stated,  is  embraced  by  the  two  hepatic  tubes,  there 
grow  out  numerous  shoots,  and  these  by  forming  lateral  branches 
unite  with  one  another  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
hepatic  cylinders. 

The  liver  of  the  Chick  is  found  to  be  in  this  condition  on  the  sixth 
day.  It  has  become  even  now  a  rather  voluminous  organ,  and  is 
composed,  as  in  the  case  of  Mammals  and  Man,  of  two  equally 
large  lobes,  each  of  which  has  arisen  from  one  of  the  two  primitive 
hepatic  ducts  by  budding.  The  two  lobes  produce  on  the  ventral 
mesentery  two  ridges,  one  of  which  projects  into  the  left  body -cavity 
and  one  into  the  right  {^g.  184). 


Pif .  IM.— Siagnaunatio  vtov  of  th« 
•UiMiitaiy  Muud  of  a  GUok  oa 
tiio  fourth  day,  after  Goettb. 

Hio  hmvj  line  indicates  the  inner 
germ-lajer,  the  ihaded  portion 
•onounding  it  the  splanchnio 
portion  of  the  meooblast.  Iff, 
Lung ;  Stf  stomach ;  p,  pancreas ; 
«,  Urer. 
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A  further  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver  is  due  to  the  fact  tiiat 
from  the  hepatic  cylinders  united  into  a  network  new  lateral 
branches  grow  forth  and  undergo  anastomosis,  whereby  new  meshes 
are  being  continually  formed. 

Herewith  the  essential  parts  of  the  liver  are  present  in  the  fun- 
dament: (1)  the  secretory  liver-cells  and  the  bile-ducts,  (2)  the 
peritoneal  covering  and  the  suspensory  apparatus,  both  of  which  ar» 


Pir  1*7-— B«etioathrraffhtiMftDidMMBtoftiMUv«ofaOhi«k«i«itiixtkdaj  tf  tewibttiw> 

Slightly  enlarged. 
2e,  Network  of  hepatic  ojUnden ;  <cS  hepatic  cjlinder  eat  oronwiae  ;  ir,  blood-reaBela ;  gw,  wall 

of  the  blood-veael  (endotheliam) ;  M,  blood-corpoaolet ;  l^,  peritoneal  ooraring  of  the  Htv. 


derived  from  the  ventral  mesentery.  The  changes  in  these  parts 
which  lead  to  the  permanent  condition  are  now  to  be  considered. 

The  epithelium  of  the  ducts  and  the  secretory  liver-parenchyma 
are  derived  from  the  two  hepatic  tubes  and  from  the  network  of 
hepatic  cylinders, — products  of  the  entoblast. 

The  parts  of  the  two  primitive  liver-tubes  first  formed  become  the 
right  and  left  ductus  hepaticL  In  Birds  and  Mammals  these  open 
at  first,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  duodenum  close  together ;  then  at 
their  place  of  entrance  there  is  formed  a  small  evagination  of  the 
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duodenomy  which  receives  the  two  ductus  hepatici.  The  evaginatioa 
gradually  increases  to  a  long  single  canal,  the  bile-duct  or  ductus 
choledochus,  the  result  of  which  process  is  that  the  whole  liver  is 
farther  removed  from  its  source  of  origin. 

By  an  evagination  either  of  the  ductus  choledochus  or  of  one  of 
the  two  ductus  hepatici,  the  gall-bladder  with  its  ductus  C3rsticus  is 
established.  In  Man  it  arises  from  the  ductus  choledochus,  and  is 
present  as  early  as  the  second  month. 

The  network  of  hepatic  cylinders,  which  are  sometimes  hollow, 
sometimes  soM,  is  metamorphosed  in  two  ways. 

One  part  becomes  the  excretory  ducts  (the  ductus  biliferi).  In 
the  cases  in  which  the  hepatic  cylinders  are  at  first  solid,  they  begin 
to  become  hollow  and  to  arrange  their  cells  into  a  cubical  or  cylin- 
drical epithelium  around  the  lumen.  In  this  process  dome  of  the 
branches  of  the  network  must  degenerate.  For,  whereas  all  hepatic 
cylinders  at  first  communicate  with  one  another  by  means  of  anas- 
tomoses, this  is,  as  K5lliker  remarks,  no  longer  the  case  in  the 
adult,  except  at  the  outlet  of  the  liver  (Leberpforte),  where  the 
well-known  network  of  bile-ducts  exists. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  network  furnishes  the  secretory  paren- 
chyma of  liver^^lls.  The  character  of  a  netlike  tubular  gland, 
which  becomes  so  evident  during  development,  is  to  be  recognised 
even  in  the  fully  developed  organ  in  the  case  of  the  lower  Verte- 
brates, the  Amphibia  and  Reptiles.  The  tubules  of  the  gland, 
which  were  from  the  beginning  hollow,  subsequently  exhibit  an 
exceedingly  narrow  lumen,  which  is  demonstrable  only  by  means  of 
artificial  injection,  and  which  in  cross  section  is  surrounded  by  three 
to  five  liver-cells.  Through  their  manifold  anastomoses  they  produce 
an  extraordinarily  fine  network,  the  small  meshes  of  which  are  filled 
up  by  a  network  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  together  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  connective  substance. 

In  the  higher  Vertebrates  (Birds,  Mammals,  Man)  the  tubular 
structure  of  the  gland  subsequently  becomes  very  inconspicuous  and 
the  liver  acquires  a  complicated  structure,  information  concerning 
the  details  of  which  is  given  in  the  text-books  of  histology. 

There  are  three  things  which,  from  a  deTelopmental  point  of  view,  are  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of :  firsts  the  capillaries  of  the  bile-duct  have  arisen  by  canalisa- 
tion of  the  primitive  hepatic  cylinders ;  secondly,  they  are  bounded  by  only 
two  liver-cells,  which  are  very  large  and  flake-like ;  thirdly,  they  send  out 
e\^ginations  between  and  even  into  the  liver-cells  themselves.  In  this  way  a 
greater  complication  is  brought  about  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fine  biliary 
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capillaries  and  the  hepatic  cells,  to  which  there  also  corresponds  a  greater 
^M)mplication  in  the  distribution  of  the  capillaries  of  the  blood-vessels.  By 
means  of  all  this  the  original  tubular  structure  of  the  gland  becomes  almost 
-entirely  obliterated  in  the  fully  developed  organ.  In  the  adult,  as  is  well 
known,  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  is  divided  by  means  of  connective-tissne 
partitions  into  small  lobes  (acini  or  lobuli).  At  the  beginning  of  development 
nothing  is  seen  of  the  lobulated  structure,  because  all  the  hepatic  cylinders 

are  united  into  a  network.  Detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  development  of 
the  lobules  is  wanting. 


Now  a  few  words  concerning  the 
ligaments  and  the  conditions  of  form 
and  size  which  the  liver  presents  up  to 
the  time  of  birth. 

The  ligamentous  apparatus,  as  was 
remarked  in  the  beginning,  is  preformed 
in  a  ventral  mesentery  (the  Vorleber). 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  two  hepatic 
sacs  grow  out  from  the  duodenum 
into  this  ventral  mesentery,  and  hy 
continual  branching  produce  the  right 
and  the  left  lobes  of  the  liver  (figs.  184, 
185,  and  188),  the  ventral  mesentery 
becomes  divided  into  three  portions: 
first,  a  middle  part,  which  furnishes 
the  peritoneal  covering  for  both  lobes 
of  the  liver;  secondly,  a  ligament  which 
proceeds  from  the  front  convex  surfai'e 
of  the  liver  in  a  sagittal  direction  to  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  body,  extending  as 
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far  as  the  navel  and  embracing'  in  its 
free  margin  the  subsequently  disappearing  umbilical  vein  (ligamentum 
^uspensorium  and  teres  hepatis,  figs.  184, 188  2^) ;  and  thirdly,  a  liga- 
ment which  proceeds  from  the  opposite,  concave  or  portal  surface  of 
the  liver  to  the  duodenum  and  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
and  which  contains  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the  afferent  hepatic 
l>lood-vessels  (omentum  minus,  which  is  divided  into  the  ligamentum 
hepato-gastricum  and  hepato-duodenale),  (Figs.  1 84  Ihd  and  1 88  kn. ) 
The  lesser  omentum  or  om>erUum  mintis  soon  loses  its  original 
(sagittal  position  and  is  stretched  out  into  a  thin  membrane  running 
from  right  to  left  {£g.  166  kn) ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
stomach  undergoes  the  previously  described  displacement,  and  moves 
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into  the  left  half  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  whereas  the  liver  grows  out 
into  the  right  half  more  than  into  the  left.  In  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  the  liver  and  the  lesser  omentum,  the  greater  omentum, 
prodaced  by  the  torsion  of  the  stomach,  receives  an  addition,  which 
is  designated  as  its  antechamber  (atrium  bursse  omentalis).  For  there 
comes  to  be  associated  with  the  greater  omentum  that  part  of  the 
body-cavity  which  lies  behind  the  liver  and  lesser  omentum,  and  which 
in  the  adult  possesses,  as  is  well  known,  only  a  narrow  entrance  (the 
foramen  of  Winslow)  lying  below  the  ligamentum  hepato-duodenale. 

GonceTning  the  development  of  the  coronary  ligament,  see  a  subsequent  part 
wliich  treats  ol  the  diaphragm. 

As  far  as  regards  the  conditions  of  form  and  size  which  the  liver 
presents  up  to  the  time  of  birth,  there  are  two  points  which  are 
worthy  of  attention  :  first,  the  liver  early  acquires  a  very  extra- 
ordinary size;  secondly,  its  two  lobes  are  developed  at  first  quite 
symmetrically.  In  the  third  month  it  nearly  fills  the  whole  body- 
cavity  ;  its  free  sharp  margin — on  which  a  deep  incision  between  the 
two  lobes  is  observable — reaches  down  almost  to  the  inguinal  region, 
leaving  here  only  a  small  space  free,  in  which,  upon  opening  the  body- 
cavity,  loops  of  the  small  intestine  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  very  vas- 
cular organ,  for  a  great  part  of  the  blood  returning  from  the  placenta 
to  the  heart  passes  through  it.  At  this  time  the  secretion  of  bOe 
begins,  although  only  to  a  slight  extent.  This  increases  in  the  second 
half  of  pregnancy.  In  consequence  of  this  the  intestine  gradually 
becomes  filled  with  a  brownish-black  mass,  the  meconium.  This  is 
a  mixture  of  bile  with  mucus  and  detached  epithelial  cells  of  th^- 
intestine,  to  which  is  added  amniotic  water  with  flakes  of  epidefmis 
and  hairs  that  have  been  swallowed.  After  birth  the  meoonmm  is 
accumulated  in  the  large  intestine,  from  which  it  is  soon  afterwards 
eliminated. 

In  the  second  half  of  pregnancy  the  growth  of  the  two  lobes  of 
the  liver  becomes  unequal,  and  the  left  is  surpassed  more  and  more  in 
size  by  the  right.  Before  birth  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver  projects 
downward  for  some  distance  beyond  the  costal  cartilages,  almost  to 
the  umbilicus.  After  birth  it  diminishes  rapidly  in  size  and  weight, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  circulation  produced  by  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration.  For  the  stream  of  blood  which  during  embryonic 
life  has  branched  off  from  the  umbilical  vein  into  the  liver  now  ceases. 
During  the  growth  of  the  body  the  liver  also  increases  in  size  still 
further,  but  less  than  the  body  taken  as  a  whole,  so  that  its  relative 
weight  is  oonstai  tly  imdergoing  reduction. 
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(2)  The  Pancreas.    • 

The  pancreas  is  developed  in  all  Vertebrates — with  the  exception 
of  a  few  in  which  it  is  wanting  (Bony  Fishes) — as  an  evagination  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  duodenum,  usually  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the 
liver  (figs.  162,  163,  186  p).  In  the  Chick  (fig.  186)  the  first  funda- 
ment is  distinguishable  as  early  as  the  fourth  day ;  in  Man  it  appears 
somewhat  later  than  the  primitive  hepatic  tube,  and  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  His  in  embryos  8  mm.  long  as  a  small  evagination 
(figs.  162  and  163).  The  sac,  usually  hollow,  grows  into  the  dorsal 
mesentery  (figs.  184,  188  p)  by  giving  off  hollow,  branching,  latenl 
outgrowths. 

In  the  case  of  Man  the  pancreas  is  present  as  early  as  the  sixth 
week  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  gland  (fig.  164  p),  the  free  end  of 
which  has  penetrated  upward  [cephalad]  into  the  mesogastrium^ 
and  thus,  midway  between  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  and 
the  vertebral  column,  it  can  move  freely.  It  is  therefore  com- 
pelled to  share  in  the  alteration  of  position  which  the  stomach  to- 
gether with  its  mesentery  undergoes.  In  embryos  of  the  sixth  week 
its  long  axis  still  corresponds  approximately  with  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  body.  The  free  end  then  moves  into  the  left  half  of 
the  body-cavity,  the  whole  organ  being  turned  (fig.  166)  until  finally 
its  long  axis  comes  to  lie  in  the  transverse  axis  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
adult.  In  this  position  its  head  is  imbedded  in  the  horseshoe-shaped 
curvature  of  the  duodenum,  whereas  its  tail  reaches  to  the  spleen  and 
left  kidney. 

Inasmuch  as  the  pancreas  in  its  development  has  grown  into  the 
mesogastrium  (figs.  164,  166,  188),  it  possesses  in  the  first  half 
of  embryonic  life,  as  Toldt  has  shown,  a  mesentery,  on  which  it 
accomphshes  the  turning  previously  described.  But  at  the  fifth 
month  this  disappears.  (Compare  the  diagrams  fig.  167  A  and  Bp.) 
For  as  soon  as  the  gland  has  taken  its  transverse  position,  it  at- 
taches itself  firmly  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  trunk  and  soon  loses  its 
freedom  of  motion,  becaijse  its  peritoneal  covering  and  its  mesentery 
become  fused  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  peritoneum  (fig.  167 
B  gn*).  In  this  manner  the  pancreas  of  Man,  which  was  developed, 
like  the  liver,  as  an  intraperitoneal  organ,  has  become  a  so-called 
extraperitoneal  organ,  owing  to  a  process  of  fusion  between  the 
serous  surfaces  that  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  By  means  of 
this  also  the  attachment  of  the  mesogastrium  is  displaced  from  the 
vertebral  column  farther  to  the  left. 
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It  stiU  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  outlet  of  the 
pancreas,  that  during  development  it  is  continually  moving  nearer 
to  the  ductus  choledochus,  and  that  finally  it  opens  in  common  with 
the  latter  into  the  duodenum  at  the  diverticulum  of  Vater. 

Summary. 
A.  Orifices  of  the  Alimentari/  Canal. 

1.  The  original  orifice  of  the  alimentary  canal  (resulting  from  the 
invagination  of  the  inner  germ-layer),  the  primitive  mouth  (blasto- 
pore), becomes  closed  later,  owing  to  the  circumcrescence  of  the 
meddlary  ridges,  and  furnishes  temporarily  an  open  communica- 
tion with  the  neural  tube,  the  canalis  neurentericus,, 
\l  2.  The  neurenteric  canal  likewise  disappears  subsequently  by  the 
fusion  of  its  walls. 

3.  The  alimentary  tube  acquires  new  openings  to  the  outside 
(visoeral  defts,  mouth,  anus)  by  the  fusion  of  its  walls  with  the 
body-waU  at  certain  places,  and  by  the  regions  of  fusion  then 
becoming  thinner  and  rupturing. 

4.  The  visceral  clefts  arise  on  both  sides  of  the  future  neck-region 
of  the  body,  usually  five  or  six  pairs  in  the  lower  Vertebrates,  four 
pairs  in  Birds,  Mammals,  and  Man.  (Formation  of  outer  and  inner 
throat-furrows ;  breaking  through  of  the  closing  plate.) 

5.  In  water-inhabiting  Vertebrates  the  visceral  clefts  serve  for 
branchial  respiration  (development  of  branchial  lamellie  by  the  for- 
mation of  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane) ;  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
Mammals  they  become  closed  and  disappear,  with  the  exception  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  first  fissure,  which  is  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  hearing  (external  ear,  tympanum,  Eustachian 
tnbe). 

6.  The  mouth  is  developed  at  the  head-end  of  the  embryo  by  an 
unpaired  invagination  of  the  epidermis,  which,  as  oral  sinus,  grows 
toward  the  blindly  ending  fore  gut,  and  by  the  breaking  through  of 
the  primitive  phar3mgeal  membrane.     (Primitive  palatal  velum.) 

7.  The  anus  arises,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  mouth,  on 
the  ventral  side  at  some  distance  in  front*  of  the  posterior  end  of  the 
bodj,  80  that  the  intestinal  tube  is  continued  for  a  certain  distance 
bejond  the  anus  toward  the  tail 

8.  The  post-anal  or  caudal  intestine,  which  at  first  stretches  from 
the  anus  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (tail-part  of  the  body), 
becomes  rudimentary  afterwards  and  wholly  disappears,  so  that  the 
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anus  then  marks  the  termination,  as  the  mouth  does  the  heginning^ 
of  the  alimentary  canaL 

B,  Separation  of  the  Alimentary  Tube  and  its  Mesentery  into 
Distinct  Regiona. 

1.  The  alimentary  canal  is  originally  a  tube  running  straight  from 
month  to  anus,  near  the  middle  of  which  the  yolk-sac  (umbilical 
vesicle)  is  attached  by  means  of  the  vitelline  duct  (stalk  of  the 
intestine). 

2.  The  alimentary  tube  is  attached  throughout  its  whole  length  to 
the  vertebral  column  by  means  of  a  nanow  dorsal  mesentery ;  it  is^ 
also  connected  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trunk,  as  far  back  as  the 
umbilicus,  by  means  of  a  ventral  mesentery  (mesocardiom  anterius. 
and  posterius,  anterior  [ventral]  gastric  and  duodenal  mesentery). 
(Vorleber.) 

3.  At  some  distance  behind  the  visceral  clefts,  the  stomach  arisen 
as  a  spindle^haped  enlargement  of  the  alimentaiy  tube.^  its  dorsal 
mesentery  is  designated  as  mesogastrium. 

4.  The  portion  which  follows  the  stomach  grows  more  rapidly  in 
length  than  the  trunk,  and  therefore  forms  in  the  body-cavity  a 
loop  with  an  upper  [anterior],  descending  narrower  arm,  which  be> 
comes  the  small  intestine,  and  a  lower  [posterior],  ascending  more 
capacious  arm,  which  produces  the  large  intestine. 

5.  The  stomach  takes  on  the  form  of  a  sac,  and  becomes  so  turned 
that  its  long  axis  coincides  with  the  transverse  axis  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesogastrium,  or  its  greater 
curvature,  which  was  at  first  dorsal,  comes  to  lie  below,  or  caudad. 

6.  The  intestinal  loop  undergoes  such  a  twisting  that  its  lower,, 
ascending  arm  (large  intestine)  is  laid  over  [ventral  to]  the  upper, 
descending  arm  (small  intestine)  from  right  to  left,  and  crosses 
it  near  its  origin  from  the  stomach. 

7.  The  twisting  of  the  intestinal  loop  explains  why  in  the 
adult  the  duodenum,  as  it  merges  into  the  jejunum,  passes  under 
the  transverse  colon  and  through  its  mesocolon.  (Grossing  and 
crossed  parts  of  the  intestine.) 

8.  The  lower  arm  of  the  loop,  during  and  after  its  twisting  and 
crossing  of  the  upper  arm,  assumes  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  and 
permits  one  to  distinguish  the  caecum,  the  colon  asoendens,  c  trans- 
versum,  and  c.  descendens. 

9.  Within  the  space  bounded  by  the  horseshoe,  the  upper  arm. 
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of   the  loop  becomes  folded  to  form  the  convolutions  of  the  small 
intestme. 

10.  The  mesentery,  which  is  at  first  uniform  and  common  to  th& 
whole  alimentary  tube,  becomes  di£Perentiated  into  separate  regions, 
for  it  adapts  itself  to  the  folds  and  to  the  elongations  of  the  ali- 
mentary tube.  It  is  elongated  and  here  and  there  undergoes  fusion 
witli  the  peritoneum  of  the  body-cavity,  by  means  of  which  it  eithei 
acquires  new  points  of  attachment  or  in  certain  tracts  wholly 
disappears ;  some  portions  of  the  intestine  are  thus  deprived  of  their 
mesentery. 

11.  The  mesentery  of  the  duodenum,  and  in  part  also  that  of  the^ 
colon  asoendens  and  c.  desoendens,  fuses  with  the  wall  of  the  body 
(extraperitoneal  parts  of  the  intestine). 

12.  Tbe  mesentery  of  the  colon  trans versum  acquires  a  new  line  of 
attachment  running  from  right  to  left,  and  becomes  differentiated 
from  the  common  mesentery  as  mesocolon. 

13.  The  mesogastrium  of  the  stomach  follows  the  torsions  of  the 
latter  and  is  converted  into  the  greater  omentum,  which  grows  out 
from  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  cover  over  all  th& 
viscera  lying  below. 

14.  Fusions  of  the  walls  of  the  omentum  with  adjacent  serout 
membranes  take  place :  (1)  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  body,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  line  of  origin  from  the  vertebral  column  is 
displaced  to  the  left  side  of  the  body ;  (2)  with  the  mesocolon  and 
colon  transversum ;  (3)  on  the  part  of  the  sac  which  has  overgrown 
the  intestines,  where  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls  come  into  doso 
contact  and  fuse  into  an  omental  plate. 

C   Development  of  Special   Organs  out   of  the   Walla  of  the 
Alimentary  Tube, 

1.  The  surface  of  the  alimentary  tube  increases  in  extent  inward 
by  means  of  folds  and  villi,  and  by  glandular  evaginations  outward. 

2.  There  are  developed,  as  organs  of  the  oral  cavity,  the  tongue, 
the  salivary  glands,  and  the  teeth. 

3.  The  teeth,  which  in  the  higher  Vertebrates  are  found  only  at 
the  entrance  of  the  mouth,  are  distributed  in  the  lower  Vertebrates 
(Selachians,  etc.)  over  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  indeed  as  dermal  teeth  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body. 

4.  The  dermal  teeth  are  dermal  papillae  ossified  in  a  peculiar 
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manner,  in  the  development  of  which  both  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  oorium  and  also  the  deepest  oell-lajer  of  the  epidermis  investing 
the  latter  are  oonoemed. 

(a)  The  oorium  [dermis]  produces  the  abundantly  cellular  dental 

papilla,  which  secretes  the  dentine  at  its  surface,  ^vrhere 
a  layer  of  odontoblasts  is  formed. 

(b)  The  epidermis  furnishes  a  layer  of  tall  cylindrical  oellSy  the 

enamel-membrane,  which  covers  the  dentine<»ip  with  a 
thin  layer  of  enamel. 
{e)  The  base  of  the  dentine-cap  acquires  a  better  attachment 
in  the  dermis  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  becomes  ossi- 
fied in  its  vicinity  and  furnishes  the  oementum. 

5.  At  the  margins  of  the  jaws  the  tooth-forming  tract  of  the 
mucous  membrane  sinks  down  into  the  imderlying  tissue ;  there  is 
first  developed  by  a  proliferation  on  the  part  of  the  epithelium  a 
dental  ridge,  on  which  the  teeth  of  the  jaws  arise  in  the  same  way 
that  the  dermal  teeth  do  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

6.  The  development  of  a  tooth  takes  place  on  the  ridge  in  the 
following  way :  the  epithelium  grows  more  rapidly  at  one  point,  and 
a  papilla  of  the  connective-tissue  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
grows  into  this  proliferated  part  or  enamel-organ.  The  dental 
papilla  forms  the  dentine,  but  the  enamel-organ,  developing  an 
enamel-membrane,  secretes  the  enamel ;  finally,  the  connective-tissue 
dental  sac  becomes  ossified  and  furnishes  the  cementum. 

7.  Beneath  the  milk-teeth  there  are  early  formed  in  Mammah 
and  Man,  at  the  deep  edge  of  the  dental  ridge,  the  fundaments  of 
«upplementary  teeth. 

8.  From  the  throat-region  of  the  intestine  there  are  developed 
thymus,  thyroid  gland,  accessory  thytoid  gland,  and  lungs. 

9.  The  thymus  arises  by  the  thickening  and  peculiar  metamorphosis 
of  the  epithelium  of  several  pairs  (Selachii,  Teleostei,  Amphibia, 
Reptilia),  or  of  only  one  pair,  of  visceral  clefts. 

(a)  In   Selachians   and   Teleosts   there   is  a   proliferation  of 

epithelium  at  the  dorsal  ends  of  all  the  visceral  clefis, 
which  are  penetrated  by  growths  of  connective  tissue  and 
blood-vessels. 

(b)  In  Mammals  and   Man  there  is  formed  from   the  third 

pair  of  visceral  clefts  a  pair  of  epithelial  thymus-sacs, 
which  send  out  lateral  buds  and  become  peculiarly 
altered  histologically. 

(c)  In  Man  the   two  thymus-sacs  are  joined  in  the  median 
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plane  to  an  unpaired  body,  which  begins  to  degenerate 
in  the  first  years  after  birth. 

10.  The  thyroid  gland  is  an  unpaired  organ,  which  arises  in  the 
i«gion  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  from  either  a  hollow  or  a  solid 
outgrowth  of  the  epithelium  in  the  floor  of  the  phar3mgeal  cavity. 

(a)  The  epithelial  rod  detaches  itself  from  its  parental  tissue 
and  forms  lateral  rods. 

(5)  At  a  later  stage  these  epithelial  cords  become  separated 
into  small  epithelial  spheres,  which  secrete  in  their 
interiors  colloid  substance  and  are  converted  into 
wholly  closed  glandular  sacs  enveloped  in  highly  vascular 
capsules  of  connective  tissue. 

11.  The  accessory  thyroid  glands  are  paired  and  arise  from  evagi- 
nations  of  the  epithelium  of  the  last  pair  of  visceral  clefts,  which 
undeigo  metamorphoses  similar  to  those  of  the  unpaired  thyroid 
gland. 

12.  The  accessory  thyroid  glands  in  most  Vertebrates  remain 
separated  from  the  unpaired  thyroid  gland  by  a  greater  (Beptiles) 
or  less  (Birds)  space,  whereas  in  Mammals  they  appear  to  fuse  with 
it  to  form  a  single  body. 

13.  The  lung  is  developed  out  of  the  floor  of  the  alimentary  cana4 
in  the  throat-region,  behind  the  fundament  of  the  unpaired  thyroid 
gland. 

(a)  A  groove-like  evagination,  which  ia  constricted  off  from  the 

alimentary  canal  as  far  forward  as  its  anterior  end, — 
the  entrance  to  the  lar3mx, — becomes  larynx  and  wind- 
pipe. 

(b)  From  the  posterior  end  of  the  groove  there  grow  out  two 

sacB,  which  acquire  at  their  ends  vesicular  enlargements 
and  constitute  the  fundaments  of  the  right  and  left 
bronchus,  together  with  the  corresponding  lung. 

(c)  The  want  of  symmetry  between  the  right  and  left  lung 

is  early  exhibited,  since  the  right  sac  provides  itself 
with  three  vesicular  lateral  buds,  the  fundaments  of  the 
three  lobes,  whereas  the  left  sac  forms  only  two  buds. 
(i)  The  further  development  of  the  lungs  allows  one  to  dis- 
tinguish two  stages,  of  which  the  first  exhibits  a  great 
similarity  to  the  development  of  an  acinous  gland.  In 
the  first  stages  the  primitive  pulmonary  sacs  increase  in 
number  by  constrictions  and  at  the  same  time  become 
differentiated  into    a    narrower  conducting    part,  the 
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bronchial  tubes,  and  a  broader  vesicular  terminal  part. 
In  the  second  stage  the  air>oelIs  or  pulmonary  alveoli 
are  formed. 

14.  From  the  intestinal  canal  proper  there  are  formed  only  two 
glands,  which  are  large  and  developed  from  the  duodenum — the 
liver  and  the  pancreas. 

15.  The  liver  is  developed  as  a  branched  tubular  gland  which 
becomes  a  network. 

(a)  There  grow  out   from  the   duodenum   into    the  ventral 

mesentery  or  prehepaticus  (Yorleber)  two  liver-tubee, 
the  fundaments  of  the  left  and  right  lobes  of  the  liver. 

(b)  The   tubes   form    hollow   or    solid    lateral   branches,    the 

hepatic  cylinders,  which  are  united  into  a  network  and 
become  in  part  bile-ducts,  in  part  the  secretory  paren- 
chyma of  the  liver  and  biliary  capillaries, 
(o)  The  ductus  choledochus  arises  as  an  evagination  of  the 
wall  of  the  duodenum  which  receives  the  two  hepatic 
tubes,  and  it  forms  at  one  place  an  evagination  which 
becomes  the  gall-bladder  and  the  cystic  duct.  • 

16.  From  the  ventral  mesentery,  into  which  the  hepatic  tubes 
grow,  are  derived  the  serous  investment  and  a  part  of  the  ligamentous 
apparatus  of  the  liver,  namely,  the  lesser  omentum  (ligamentum 
hepato-gastricum  and  hepato-duodenale)  and  the  ligamentum  sus- 
pensorium  hepatis. 

17.  The  pancreas  g^ws  from  the  duodenum  into  the  doi-sal 
mesentery  and  into  the  mesogastrium. 

18.  The  mesentery  which  the  pancreas  originally  possesses  subse- 
quently disappears  by  becoming  fused  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
trunk;  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  twisting  of  the 
stomach,  the  long  axis  of  the  pancreatic  gland  comes  to  lie  in 
the  traTisverse  axis  of  the  body. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
TBE  ORG  Ays  OF  THE  MIDDLE  GERM-LATER. 

Voluntary  Musculature^  Urinary  and  Sexual  Organs. 

Ths  organs  which  take  their  origin  from  the  middle  germ-layer 
stand  in  the  closest  genetic  relation  to  the  morphological  products  of 
the  entoblast.  For,  as  was  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the 
middle  germ-layer  is  developed  by  a  process  of  evagination  from  the 
inner  germ-layer,  and  is  therefore,  like  the  latter,  an  epithelial  mem- 
brane, which  serves  as  the  boundary  of  a  cavity.  In  view  of  its 
origin,  is  it  remarkable  that  the  organs  arising  from  it  are  of  a 
glandular  nature,  and  such  as  produce  excretions  by  means  of  genuine 
epithelial  glandular  colls  t 
In  earlier  times  this  phenomenon  was  the  cause  of  a  good  deal 
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elongated  plates  (mk),  which  as  in  Amphioxus  are  arranged  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  surface  of  the  chorda  and  neural  tube.  Since  in 
Petromjzon  the  primitive  segments  are  destitute  of  cavities,  the  two 
epithelial  layers  lie  immediAtely  in  contact,  and  are  continuous  with 
each  other,  both  dorsally  and  ventrally,  by  means  of  transitional 
cells  {WZ)f  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  fundament  of  the  lens  its 
epithelium  is  continuous  with  the  lens-fibres.  Muscle-fibrillse  (m/) 
are  now  differentiated  on  both  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  celUplates. 

Thus  arise  muscle-layers  (Mus- 
kelblatter)  which  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  chorda.     These 
layers  are  each  composed  of 
two  sheets  of  the  finest  fibtillsB, 
running  parallel  to  one   an- 
other.    The  two  sheets  are 
separated  from  each  other  by 
a  delicate  film  of  cementing 
substance ;  one  of  them  owes  its 
existence  to  one  formative  cell, 
the  other  to  an  adjacent  cell. 
In  older  larvae  the  primi- 
tive segments  spread  out  both 
above    and    below ;     accom- 
panying this  process  there  is 
a  continual  formation  of  new 
muscle-layers  from   the  pre- 
viously mentioned  cells  (  W^. 
The  upper  and  lower  margins 
of    the     primitive    segments 
therefore    constitute    a    zone 
of  proltfercUianf  by  means  of 
which  the  musculature  of  the 
trunk  is  continually  growing  further  dorsad  and  ventrad. 

At  a  later  stage  of  development,  in  lar\^  six  weeks  old  (fig.  191), 
the  muscle-layers  are  converted  into  MuskMOHchen  (k),  as  Schnkidbb 
has  named  these  peculiar  definite  structural  elements  of  the  Cydo- 
stomes.  The  facing  fibrillaB-sheets  of  two  adjacent  layers  (Blatter) 
unite  with  each  other  along  their  margins.  Since  these  sheets  have 
been  produced  on  the  two  sides  of  one  cell-plate,  each  formative  cell 
is  now  surrounded  on  all  sides,  as  though  with  a  mantle,  by  the 
fibrillsB  which  it  has  generated. 


^r^ 


ff!lf .  190.— Cron  MotioB  fhiougli  tht  tmnk-maaen- 
UtoTC  of  a  Uunra  of  Pctromysoa  PUaerf  U 
4ajt  old.    Magnified  MX)  diameters. 

/V  and  Chj  the  part  of  the  croa*  section  whioh  ia 
adjaoeut  to  the  neurai  tube  and  the  chorda ; 
ehtf  akeletogenous  sheath  of  the  chorda;  ep, 
epidermis ;  at,  outer  epithelial  lajer  of  the 
primitiTe  segment ;  mk,  nuclei  of  moacleHseUfl ; 
n\f,  muscle-fibrilln  in  cross  section ;  ITZ,  aone 
of  growth— transition  from  the  outer  cell*la7«r 
to  the  muacle>formlng  layer  of  the  primitiTO 
segment. 
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Finally,  three  alterations  of  the  Muskelkastchen  take  place.  The 
homogeneous  cementing  substance,  which  was  indicated  during  the 
first  stage  by  only  a  fine  line  between  the  two  fibrillse-sheets  of 
a  musde-layer,  increases  and  produces  the  partition  by  means  of 
which  the  individual  Muskelkastchen  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  in  which  afterwards  connective-tissue  cells  and  blood-vessels  are 
also  to  be  found.  Secondly,  the  |,rotoplasmic  matrix  of  the  formative 
ceUs  is  almost  completely  consumed  in  the  continued  production  of 
numerous  fine  fibrillfe,  which  finally  fill  the  whole  interior  of  the  Kast- 
chen.  One  can  now  distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  fibrilkB-^JJuwa. 
that  are  centrally  located,  and  those  that  are  firmly^ttached  to  the 
partitions.  Thirdly,  there  are  to  be  found  scattered  between  the 
fibnlls  numerous  small  nuclei,  which  pro- 
bably are  descended  from  the  original 
single  nucleus  of  the  formative  cell  by 
frequently  repeated  division. 

The  development  of  the  muscle-seg- 
ments takes  place  in  the  remaining  Ver- 
tebrates in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
from  that  of  Amphiozus  and  the  Cyclo- 
stomes.  For  the  study  of  this  process 
the  tailed  Amphibia  furnish  the  most 
instructive  objects.  In  Triton  (figs.  106, 
105  usk)  each  of  the  primitive  segments 
contains  a  considerable  cavity,  which  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  large  cylindrical 
epithelial  cells.  In  somewhat  older  embryos  active  cell-multiplication 
takes  place  in  the  part  of  the  epithelium  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
chorda  and  neural  tube,  and  which,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the 
previously  described  muscle-forming  layer  of  Amphioxus  and  the 
Oydostomes.  By  this  growth  the  cavity  of  a  primitive  segment 
becomes  entirely  iilled.  At  the  same  time  the  cells  lose  their  original 
arrangement  and  form ;  they  are  converted  into  longitudinally  ar- 
ranged cylinders,  which  correspond  in  length  to  a  primitive  segment 
and  are  located  by  the  side  of  and  above  one  another  on  both  sides  of, 
and  parallel  to,  the  spinal  cord  and  chorda  dorsalis  (fig.  192).  gach_ 
cylinder^  which  in  the  beginning  exhibits  only  a  sjngle  nucleus  {fnk)^ 
becomes  surrounded  with  a  mantTe  oPtheHSnest  transversely  striped 
fibrillie  {fiif) ;  it  is  now  comparable  with  a  Muskelkastchen  of  the 
Cycloslomes  {^g.  191).  A  series  of  further  alterations  also  takes 
place  in  this  instance  as  in  the  former.     In  older  larvae  there  are 


riff.  19L- 

tiM  tevak-oniwalAtiirt  «f  a 
lanra  «f  PttNnjBoa  PluMri 
•  wMka  old.  Maffnifled  500 
diameten. 
t,  Moskelk&rtehfln ;  ml:,  nuclei 
of  miuclO'OellB ;  n^f,  monla- 
flbrilto  out  oroawiae. 
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continually  being  formed  more  fibrilke  (fig.  193),  which  gradually  fill 
the  interior  portion  of  the  cylinder.  Only  in  the  axis  of  the  latter 
are  there  places  left  free,  in  which  the  small  nuclei  {mk)  come  to  lie ; 
these,  formed  by  division  of  the  single  mother-nucleus,  increase 
considerably  in  number.  Moreover,  connective  tissue  with  blood- 
vessels now  penetrates  between  the  muscle-fibres  or  the  primitive 
bundles  (ph),  as  the  finished  elements  are  subsequently  called. 

K  we  consider  from  a  general  point  of  view  the  facts  here  presented, 
—which  have  been  acquired  in  the  study  of  the  lower  Vertebrates,— 


Fig.  102. 


Fig.  198. 


Flf .  IM.— OroM  Motion  tbroufh  th«  mnieiilAtnrt  of  th«  trunk  of  a  lanra  of  Triton  tanifttno 

$  dayi  old.    Mugnifled  500  diameten. 
mk,  Nuclei  of  miucle-cellB  ;  tn/,  muMle-fibrilUB  out  ciomwise  ;  dJr,  yolk-granulM. 

Fif .  188.— Orooa  lootion  through  tho  muiouUture  of  tho  trunk  of  a  Uunra  of  Triton  taniatu* 

10  dayo  old.    Magnified  500  diameten. 
pb,  PrimitiTe  bundle  of  niuscle-flbrillflB  (MuakblprimitiTbflndel) ;  n\f,  muMlo-fibrilla  cut  < 

wiie ;  mk,  nuclei  of  mu»cle  cells. 


we  arrive  at  two  propositions  of  importance  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  musculature : — 

(1)  /n  Vert^ates  Uie  elements  o/thv  musculature  of  the  trunk  are 
developed  out  ofepitlielial  cells  which  are  derived  from  a  circumscribed 
territory  of  the  epithelium  of  the  hody-cavUyy — a  territory  thai  is  con- 
stricted off  from  the  latter  to  form  the  primitive  segments, 

(2)  The  epithelial  products  become  surrounded  and  enveloped  on  aU 
sides  by  connective  tissue,  just  as  do  the  glands  cmd  gland-ducts  that 
bud  forth  from  an  epithelium. 

A  comparison  with  the  condition  and  development  of  the  mnsoalature  of  some 
classes  of  Invertebrates  leads  to  a  still  better  comprehension  of  the  above 
propositions.  In  most  of  the  Ccelenterates  the  muscular  elements  are  compoDeotA 
of  the  epithelium,  not  only  during  their  development,  but  also  in  the  adult 
animal,  so  that  the  designation  ejHtheliO'museular  cells  is  suitable  for  them. 
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The  characteristic  feature  of  these  coii9i8tB  in  their  being  simple— sometimes 
cubical,  sometimes  cylindrical,  sometimes  thread-like— epithelial  cells,  the 
ont^  ends  of  which  ordinarily  reach  the  surface  of  the  epithelium  and  are 
here  provided  with  cilia,  whereas  their  basal  ends  lie  upon  the  sustentative 
lamella  (Stiitzlamelle)  of  the  body  and  are  there  differentiated  into  one  or 
several  either  smooth  or  transversely  striped  musde-fibrillflB.  Inasmach  as  the 
fibrillA  of  numerous  cells  lie  parallel  and  close  to  one  another,  mtuele-lametUt 
arise,  by  the  activity  of  which  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  body  are 
produced.  Tn  Caelenterate*  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  germ-layere  can 
develop  musele-eeUs. 

When  one  turns  to  the  Vermes  it  is  seen,  in  those  groups  in  which  a  body- 
caTity  (an  enterocoel)  is  formed  by  an  infolding  of  the  inner  germ-layer,  that 
the  parietal  wall  of  the  body-cavity,  or  the  parietal  lamella  of  the  middle 
geim-layer,  has  assumed  the  production  of  the  entire  musculature  of  the 
trunk.  Here  also,  for  example  in  the  Chsotognatha,  etc.,  the  epithelial  cells 
differentiate  at  their  basal  ends,  which  are  directed  toward  the  surface  of 
the  body,  a  lamella  of  muscle-fibrillie,  whereas  their  other  ends  bound  the 
body-cavity.  Thus  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  animals  the  capability  of 
producing  mttecle$  w,  with  the  progressive  differentiation  of  the  body,  more  and 
more  restricted  to  a  limited  special  territory  of  the  total  epithelial  investment 
if  the  body. 

This  process  has  proceecTed  furthest  in  the  Vertebrates,  for  in  them  the 
muBculature  of  the  trunk  is  no  longer  furnished  by  the  whole  parietal  lamella 
of  the  middle  germ-layer,  but  by  only  a  small  detached  part  of  it,  the  primitive 
.  s^egments.  Consequently  in  Vertebrates  the  musculature  spreads  out  from  a 
^mall  region  where  it  originates,  distributes  itself  first  in  the  trunk,  and  then 
from  the  latter  grows  out  into  the  extremities. 

In  the  Vertebrates  we  recognised  two  different  forms  of  voluntary  musculature, 
the  muscle-layer  (and  the  Muskelkastcben  derivable  from  it)  and  the  primitive 
bundle  (MnskelprimitivbUndel).  Parallels  to  this  are  found  in  the  Inverte- 
brates, both  in  Ccelenterates  and  in  Worms.  In  Coelenterates  both  forms  are 
derived  from  the  primitive  smoothly  outspread  muscle-lamella  by  the  forma- 
tion of  folds,  and  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  formation  of  those 
folds  which  in  epithelial  lamellas  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  origin  of 
the  most  various  organs.  When  certain  tracts  of  a  muscle-lamella  are  called 
upon  to  execute  additional  labor,  this  can  be  effected  only  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  fibrillie  lying  parallel  to  one  another.  But  a  greater 
number  of  fibrillaa  can  be  brought  into  a  circumscribed  territory  only  in  one  or 
the  other  of  two  ways :  either  by  their  coming  to  lie  in  several  layers  one  above 
another,  or— if  the  more  simple  arrangement  of  lying  side  by  side  is  to  be 
retained— by  the  folding  of  the  muscle-lamella.  The  folding  exhibits  two 
modifications.  Sometimes  there  are  produced  parallel  daughter-lamelle  placed 
side  by  side  and  perpendicular  to  the  mother-lamellas ;  sometimes  the  folded 
lamellae  become  wholly  detached  from  the  parent-layer  and  converted  into 
muscle-cylinders,  which  imbed  themselves  in  the  underlying  sustentative 
lamella. 

With  the  conception  here  presented  of  the  origin  of  the  transversely  striped 
muscle-fibres  of  Vertebrates,  it  must  be  assumed  as  very  probable  that 
subsequently  an  increase  in  their  number  will  take  place  as  a  result  of 
constriction  and  detachment  into  two  parts,  as  was  first  maintained  by 
Weismann. 
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In  Amphiozus,  the  CyclostomeBi  and  the  Amphibia  the  most 
important  function  of  the  primitive  segments  is  the  prodaction  of  the 
fundament  of  the  transversely  striped  and  voluntary  musculature. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  very  evident  that  the  primitive  s^ments 
also  share,  in  the  manner  previously  (p.  172)  described,  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  mesenchyme; 
this  is  correlated  with  the  fact 
that  in  general  the  connective 
and  sustentative  substances 
play  a  slight  role  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bodies  of  the 
lower  Vertebrates,  and  es- 
pecially during  larval  life  are 
developed  to  only  a  very  insig- 
nificant amount. 

This  is  altered  in  the  Sela- 
chians and  the  three  higher 
classes  of  Vertebrates.      Not 
only    does    the    mesenchyme 
in « the  adult  bodies  of  these 
attain    a    more    voluminoos 
development  and  a  degree  of 
difiPerentiation     that     is    in 
all  directions  more  advanced, 
but    it    is    also     estabhsfaed 
earlier  and  likewise  in  greater 
abundance.      Therefore    the 
primitive   segments  here  ex- 
hibit in  their  metamorphosis 
somewhat     modified     phoio- 
mena.      At    the    same  time 
with    the    differentiation    of 
the   muscular  tissue,  and  in 
part  even  before  that  event, 
the    development   of    mesen- 
chyme is  observable.     The  primitive  segment  (fig.  194)  in  this  case 
is  differentiated  from  the  start  into  two  equally  distinct  fundaments, 
of  which  the  one  is  designated  as  sclerotome  or  skeletogenous  layer 
(sk),  the  other  as  muscle-plate  {mp).     While  referring  the  reader  to 
the  ninth  chapter,  I  add  to  the  presentation  given  there  a  few 
further  statements. 


fig.  IM.-  Oroti  MotfoB  throucb  tht  regioB  of  tht 
praitphnw  of  a  BoUehiaa  embryo,  in  whieh 
tiM  muolo-oofmoati  [mjotomoo]  (mp)  an  ia 
proeoM  of  bdaf  coaitiietod  off.  Diagram 
alter  Wijhk. 

«r,  Nemal  tnbe ;  eJ^,  chorda ;  ao,  aorta ;  eeA,  rab- 
notochordal  rod  ;  mp,  muede-plate  of  the 
primitiTe  aesmoit ;  v,  zone  of  growth,  where 
the  moaole-plate  benda  aroand  into  the  ontie- 
plate  (ep) ;  vb,  tract  connecting  the  primitive 
■egment  with  the  body-cavity,  out  of  which 
are  doTeloped,  among  other  thioga,  the  meeo- 
nephric  tabolea  (fig.  205  uk);  «ifc,  akeleto- 
genona  tiaane,  which  ariaea  by  a  proliferation 
from  the  median  wall  of  the  connecting  tract 
vb ;  m,  pronephroa ;  mJ:*,  mk',  parietal  and 
Tiaceral  middle  layer,  fkom  whoee  walla 
meaenchyme  Ib  developed  ;  Ih,  body-cavity ; 
Uc,  entobjaat. 
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In  the  Selachians  the  skeletogenous  layer,  the  origin  of  which  has 
already  been  described,  grows  upward  at  the  side  of  the  chorda  (fig. 
195  Fr).  Outside  of  this  layer  one  finds  the  part  of  the  primitive 
segment  which  serves  for  the  formation  of  muscle.  This  consists  of 
an  inner  layer  {mp')  and  an  outer  layer  (mp),  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  remnantof  the  cavity  of  the  primitive  segment 
(fig.  194  h).  The  inner  layer  {^g.  195  mp')  is  in  contact  with  the 
skeletogenous  tissue  {Vr)^  and  is  composed  of  numerous,  superposed, 
spindle-shaped  cells,  which  are  arranged  longitudinally  and  give  rise 
to  transversely  striped  muscle-fibrilke ;  they  correspond  to  the  inner 
wall  of  the  primitive  segment  in  the  larvae  of  Amphioxus  (fig.  189) 
and  Cyelostomes,  which  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  chorda.  The 
outer  layer  Hes  in  contact 


with  the  epidermis,  and 
remains  for  a  long  time 
composed  of  cubical  epi- 
thelial cells.  Dorsally  and 
ventrally  it  bends  around 
into  the  muscle  -  forming 
layer,  and  here  contributes 
to  the  enlargement  of  the 
latter,  as  in  Amphiozus 
and  the  Cyelostomes,  by 
its  cells  becoming  longer 
and  being  metamorphosed 
into  muscle-fibres  {i^,  185). 
The  muscle  -  plate  then 
spreads   out   farther   into 


ff!lf .  195.  •Hori«mtal  loagitodiiud  itetioii  throuf h  tht 
tmnk  of  an  embryo  of  Boyllinm.  after  Baltour. 

Th«  aootion  is  made  at  the  height  of  the  chorda,  and 
•hows  the  separatioii  ftom  the  mnacle-phiteB  of  the 
oelli  which  form  the  bodies  of  the  Tertebra. 

eA,  Chorda;  ep,  epidermis;  Vr,  fandament  of  the 
bodies  of  the  Tertebrss ;  mp,  outer  celi-layer  of 
the  primitive  segment ;  nip',  portion  of  the  primi- 
tlTe  segment  which  has  already  been  differentiated 
into  longitudinal  muscles  (mnsole'plate). 


the  wall  of  the  trunk  both  above  and  below  (figs.  185  and  205). 
At  the  same  time  its  cavity  (myocoel)  gradually  disappears.  The 
muscle-forming  layer  (fig.  185  mp')  continues  to  increase  in  thickness, 
since  the  number  of  muscle-fibres  becomes  greater ;  the  outer  layer 
also  loses,  rather  late  it  is  true,  its  epithelial  chai-acter,  and  is  con- 
oemed  on  the  one  hand  in  the  development  of  the  corium  (fig.  205 
ep),  while  on  the  other  it  furnishes  an  additional  outer,  thin  muscle- 
lamella.  This  observation,  made  by  Balfour,  has  often  been  called 
in  question,  but  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  van  Wijhe. 

In  Keptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  the  proliferation  of  the  primitive 
segments  which  fumiBhes  the  skeletogenous  tissue  is  still  more 
extensive  than  in  Selachians.  Thereby  the  muscle-plate,  or  the 
dorsal  plate,  as  it  is  also  cfmed,  is  crowded  farther  away  from  the 
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chorda.  The  differentiation  of  muscle-fibres  follows  at  a  much  later 
stage  of  development,  in  comparison  with  Amphioxus  and  the  Cyclo- 
stomee.  The  inner  layer  of  the  muscle-plate  is  converted  into 
longitudinal  muscle-fibres,  the  outer  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
the  corium  (fig.  202). 

Let  us  now  consider  somewhat  more  in  detaU  the  original  candiUoH 
of  the  mueciUaiure,  It  shows  at  the  beginning  complete  uniformity 
in  all  classes  of  Vertebrates.  Everywhere  there  appears  as  its 
fotindation  a  very  simple  system  of  longitudinal  contractile  fibres, 
which  first  appear  near  the  chorda  and  neural  tube  and  spread 
themselves  out  thence  dorsally  toward  the  back  and  ventrally  in  the 
wall  of  the  belly.  The  muscle-mass  is  divided  in  a  very  uniform 
manner  into  separate  segments  or  myomeres  by  means  of  connective- 
tissue  partitions  (ligamenta  intermuscularia),  which  run  transversely 
or  obliquely  to  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  lower  Vertebrates  this 
condition  persists,  in  the  higher  ones  it  gives  place  to  a  more 
complicated  arrangement. 

We  cannot  recount  more  precisely  the  details  of  the  mannec  in 
which  the  groups  of  muscles  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  so  various  in 
form  and  position,  are  derived  from  the  original  system,  especially 
since  this  field  of  embryology  has  been  as  yet  little  cultivated ;  let 
attention  be  here  called  to  only  two  points,  which  come  in  question 
in  the  difierentiation  of  the  groups  of  muscles. 

First,  a  very  important  factor  is  furnished  in  the  development  of 
the  skeleton,  which  with  its  processes  afibrds  points  of  attachment 
for  muscle-fibres.  Some  of  these  find  in  this  way  opportunity  to 
detach  themselves  from  the  remaining  mass. 

Secondly,  the  development  of  the  limbs,  which  arise  as  protuberances 
at  the  side  of  the  trunk  (figs.  157  and  158),  operates  toward  a 
greater  difierentiation  of  the  musculature.  The  limbs  likewise  ac- 
quire their  musculature,  which  in  the  higher  Vertebrates  has  a  very 
complicated  arrangement,  from  the  primitive  segments,  as  has  been 
learned  through  the  investigations  of  Kleinrnbero  and  Balfour,  as 
well  as  recently  through  the  very  convincing  accounts  of  Dohest. 

In  the  Selachians,  in  which  the  prores^es  are*  most  clearly  recog- 
nisable, ceU-buds  sprout  forth  out  of  the  still  hollow  primitive  segments 
and  grow  irUo  the  paired  and  median  fins,  in  which  they  become  meta- 
morphosed into  muscle^fiJbres.  The  fact  that  always  from  a  large 
number  of  primitive  segments  buds  are  given  off  to  a  fin  is  worthy  of 
aUentiony  because  it  demonstrates  that  the  extremity  is  a  stroctore 
that  belongs  to  several  somites. 
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*   B,  The  Segments  of  the  Head, 

Important  works  on  tbe  development  of  the  head  have  appeared 
in  late  years  by  Goette,  Bat^four,  Marshall,  Wijhe,  Froriep,  Rabl, 
and  others.  They  have  led  to  the  important  conclusion  that  the 
head  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  segments,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tmnk.     These  conditions  are  most  evident  in  the  Selachians. 

When  in  these  animals  the  middle  germ-layers  have  grown  into 
the  fundament  of  the  head,  they  here,  as  in  the  trunk,  early  separate 
from  each  other,  and  thus  embrace  on  either  side  a  narrow,  fissure- 
like space,  the  head-cavity.  This  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the 
general  body-cavity.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  two  primitive  body-saea  (ccdom-eace)  possets 
a  greater  extent  in  the  embryo  than  they  do  sub- 
sequentlyj  since  they  reach  into  the  most  anterior 
part  of  the  embryonic  fundament,  the  head. 

In  the  further  course  of  development  the  walls 
of  the  head-<»vity  are  differentiated,  in  the  same  Ff*.  ue.-OroM  ■•otiM 
manner  as  the  walls  of  the  body-cavity,  into  a  ^"^  ^tSirlJJ 
ventral  portion  and  a  dorsal  portion,  the  latter  «f  aa  «iiihi7«  «f  pria- 
producing  primitive  segments.  Then  there  arises,  ^^^TkU^-^Tta^ 
however,  an  important  difference  between  head  viaoermi  pouch ;  pp, 
and  trunk ;  in  the  trunk  only  the  dorsal  portion  [hSt?*carity**ia^e 
is  segmented,  but  in  the  head  both  ventral  and  ▼iManaanhjaa.biood- 
donal  portions  are  segmented,  each  in  a  manner  ,^,^  ^^^^ic  wchT*^ 
peculiar  to  itself. 

The  ventral  part  of  the  head-cavity  is  divided,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  development  of  the  visceral  clefts,  into  separate  segments 
(branchiomeres  Ahlborn),  the  first  of  which  is  situated  in  front  of 
the  firet  cleft,  each  of  the  remaining  ones  between  two  clefts.  Each 
^ment  (fig.  196)  consists  of  a  wall  composed  of  cjlindrical  cells  and 
•encloses  a  narrow  cavity.  With  its  enveloping  connective  tissue  it 
institutes  the  visceral  arches,  which  are  separated  from  one  another 
bj  the  visceral  clefts ;  for  this  reason  the  fissures  arising  from  the 
head-cavity  have  been  designated  by  Wijhe  as  visoeral-arch  cavities. 
The  latter  communicate  for  a  time  under  the  gill-pouches  with  the 
pericardial  chamber  surrounding  the  heart.  But  then  they  beigin  to 
be  closed ;  their  walls  come  into  contact ;  and  out  of  the  cylindrical 
epithelial  cells  are  developed  the  transversely  striped  musde-fibres 
aUch  produce  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  and  giUs, 
Consequently  there  results  for  the  head-region  of  Vertebrates  this 
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important  proposition :  the  headrmu9culatvre  U  develop^  not  only  oui 
of  the  primitive  eegmerUe,  hut  also  out  of  a  part  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  head-cavity  which  corresponds  to  the  lateral  pkUee  of  the  trunk  ; 
whereas  the  kUter  do  riot  contribute  to  the  formalion  of  muscles. 

So  far  as  regards  the  dorsal  part  of  the  middle  germ-layer  in  the 
head-region,  it  is  divided,  as  in  the  trunk,  into  primitive  segments, 
which  in  the  Selachians  are  nine  in  number  and  embrace  each  a 
cavity,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is  solid.  They  arise 
first  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  head,  and  increase  from  there 
forward.  The  segmentation  of  the  whole  body  is  therffort  aocmnpluhed 
tn  ihe  Selachians — and  the  same  is  Hkeunse  true  for  all  the  remaining 
VertehrcUes — in  such  a  manner  that  it  begins  in  the  neek-regionj  and 
proceeds  thence  on  the  one  hand  backward  to  tlte  tail,  on  the  other 
forward. 

The  walls  of  the  primitive  segments  of  the  head  in  part  famish 
muscles,  in  part  degenerate.  Out  of  the  first  three  pairs  arise  the 
eye-musdes,  as  Marshall  and  Wijhb  have  demonstrated  in  detail. 
The  first  segment  envelops  the  primitive  eye-vesicle  like  a  cup,  and 
is  differentiated  into  musculus  rectus  superior,  rectus  inferior,  and 
obliquus  inferior.  The  second  pair  gives  origin  to  the  obliquus 
superior,  and  the  third  pair  to  the  rectus  extemus.  The  segments 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  inclusive  disappear,  while  out  of  the 
last  three  are  developed  muscles  which  extend  from  the  skull  to  the 
pectoral  girdle. 

In  the  remaining  Vertebrates  the  metamorphosis  of  the  middle 
germ-layer  in  the  head  has  not  been  investigated  in  so  exhaustive 
a  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  Selachians.  There  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  head-cavities  developed^  because  the  middle  germ-layers 
remain  at  all  times  pressed  together.  However,  we  know  that 
primitive  segments  are  demonstrable  even  here.  Qoette  describes 
four  pairs  of  them  in  Bombinator ;  Frobisp  finds  in  Mammals  in 
the  occipital  region  alone  on  either  side  four  muscle-segments,  of 
which  the  two  most  anterior  are  believed  subsequently  to  degenerate. 
In  individual  cases  there  still  remains  much  to  be  elucidated  bj 
more  exhaustive  investigations. 

Rabl  has  recently  expressed  dissent  in  some  points  from  the 
exposition  of  the  head-segments  as  given  by  Wijhe.  He  divides  the 
head-segments  into  two  groups — ^four  anterior  or  proximal,  and  five 
posterior  or  distal.  Only  the  latter  are  according  to  Rabl  to  be 
compared  with  the  trunk-segments ;  whereas  the  first,  owing  to  their 
method  of  origin,  must  take  a  separate  position. 
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H.  The  Development  of  the  Urinary  and  Seznal  Organa. 

The  development  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs  cannot  be  discussed 
separatelj  in  two  chapters,  because  these  systems  of  organs  are  most  in- 
timately connected  with  each  other,  both  anatomically  and  genetically. 
First,  both  take  their  origin  at  one  and  the  same  place  on  the  epi- 
thelial  investment  of  the  body-cavity ;  secondly,  parts  of  the  urinary 
isystem  subsequently  enter  into  the  service  of  the  sexual  apparatus, 
for  they  furnish  the  parages  or  canals  which  are  entrusted  with  the 
evacuatii^  of  the  eggs  and  semen.  In  anatomy  also  one  therefore 
properly  embra^SfBe'twb  genetically  united  systems  of  organs  under 
the  common  name  of  urogenital  system  or  apparatus.        ' 

Again  in  this  subject  we  turn  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  embryology.  The  urogenital  system  claims  an  interest 
particularly  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  because  a  great 
number  of  important  metamorphoses  are  effected  in  it  during 
embryonic  life.  In  the  higher  Vertebrates  the  pronephros  and  the 
mesonephros  are  formed  first;  they  are  organs  of  an  evanescent 
nature,  which  in  some  cases  disappear  and  are  replaced  by  the 
permanent  kidney,  in  other  cases  their  ducts  alone  are  preserved. 
But  these  transitory  structures  correspond  to  organs  which  are 
permanently  functional  in  the  lower  Vertebrates. 

In  late  years,  the  attention  of  investigators  having  been  directed  to 
a  series  of  entirely  new  and  uneixpected  phenomena,  by  the  excellent 
researches  of  Waldeyer^  and  Semper,  ^  the  topic  "  urogenital 
organs"  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  very  many  different 
observers  through  the  investigation  of  each  separate  class  of  Verte- 
brates. There  has  arisen  a  voluminous  literature,  and  many  im- 
portant facts  have  been  brought  to  light.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  conceptions  concerning  many  fui^damental  questions 
are  still  very  divergent. 

As  in  several  previous  chapters,  I  shall  also  here  give  to  the 
discussion  a  broader  foundation  by^  treating  somewhat  more  ex- 
haustively of  the  lower  Vertebrates  in  certain  questions. 

(a)  ThfC  Pronephros  and  the  MesMiephric  Duct. 
The  first  thing  that  becomes  noticeable  in  the  origin  of  the  uro- 
genital appai*atus  is  the  fundament  of  the  pronephros  [head-kidney]. 
This  is  a  structure  which  has  now  heen  demonstrated  in  the  embryos 
of  all  Vertebrates,  but  which  plays  in  some  a  greater  part,  in  othei'b 
a  lesser  one.  In  some  Vertebrates  (Myxine,  £dellostoma,  Bony 
Fishes)  it  is  retained  permanently ;  in  others,  as  .the  Amphibia,  it 
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grows  during  larval  life  to  an  important  organ,  which  disappc^cft- 
after  the  animal's  metamorphosis;  finally,  in  the  Selachians  and 

Amniota  its  funda- 
ment is  froni  the 
beginning  very  rudi- 
mentary. In  the 
latter  case  it  was 
held  to  be  the  front 
end  of  the  meso- 
nephric  duct,  until 
through  comparative  * 
embryology  the  right 
view  had  been  at- 
tained. 

I   select  as   types 
of    the   development 
of    the     pronephros  > 
the  Selachians/  Am- 
phibia, and  Birds. 

In  Selachians  of 
about  twenty -seven 
somites  the  prone- 
phros begins  with 
the  third  or  fourth ' 
trunk  -  segment  and 
is  developed  from 
there  backwards. 
At  the  place  where 
the  segmented  por- 
tion of  the  middle 
germ  -  layer  is  con- 
tinuous with  the 
lateral  unsegmented 
portion,  there  grow 
out  of  its  parietal 
lamella  a  number  of 
celi- cords  {hg,  197 
(j  vn)  htgmentally  ar- 
raDgtd  one  behind  another,  in  Torpedo  six,  in  Pristiurus  four, 
which  bend  backwards  and  become  united  into  a  longitudinal 
cord.      Soon    afterwards    the    fundaments   acquire    small    cavities 


Fig.ivr. 


Fig.  108. 

Fifta.  197  and  190«^Two  oroas  Motioiu  thioof h  an  embryo  «f 
Prittiazns,  after  Rabl.  CroM  wotioa  fig.  1 98  Ilea  a  little 
farther  back  than  section  flg.  197. 

ch,  Chorda ;  $pg,  apinal  ganglion ;  v^p,  ma«cl«-plato  of  primitive 
■egment ;  ]V,  skeletogenoua  tivue  which  haa  grown  forth 
from  tlie  median  wall  of  the  primitive  segment;  acA,  aab- 
DotochonJal  rod :  ao,  aorta  ;  ik^  Inner  genn-lajer ;  pmb, 
mbf  parietal,  visceral  middle  layer ;  m,  pronephros ; 
tVi  pronephric  duct ;  x,  flaaure  in  the  primitive  segment, 
which  is  still  in  communication  with  tlie  body*cavity. 
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through  disassodation  of  the  cells.  In  this  manner  there  has  now 
arisen  between  epidermis  and  parietal  middle  layer  a  longitudinal 
canal,  which  stretches  over  several  segments  of  the  trunk  and  com- 
municates with  the  body-cavity  by  means  of  several  successive  openings, 
the  pronephric  funnels  {^g.  194  vn).  At  one  place  the  pronephric 
duct  comes  close  up  to  the  epidermis 
and  fuses  with  it  (fig.  198  vg).  Al- 
though an  actual  opening  is  never 
formed  here,  still,  supported  by  this 
fact,  one  may  express  the  conjecture 
that  originally  the  pronephros  in  Ver- 
tebrates opened  out  at   a   point  far 

forward    on    the    body   (van   Wijhb, 

Rcckebt). 
A  short  time  after  its  formation  the 

fundament   undergoes  in  iti^^anterior 

half  a  complete  degeneration  ;  the  pos- 
terior half,  on  the  contrary,  is  further 

developed  and  enlarges,  but  remains 

in  connection  with  the  body-cavity  by 

means  of  a  single  funnel  only  (fig.  194 

m),  either  because,  as  van  Wijhe  as- 

rerts,  the  several  funnels  are  fused  into 

A  siDgle  one,  or  because,  in  accordance 

with  the  account  of  RUck^t,  all  the 

funnels  except  a   single  one  become 

closed  and  degenerate. 
In  the  Amphibia,  with  which  the 

Bony  Kshes  exactly  agree  in  this  point, 

the  pronephros  is  established  in  the 

most  anterior  part  of  the   trunk  as 

an  organ  that  is  from  the  beginning 

hollow  (fig.  199).    Below  the  primitive 

segments^  which    have    already  been 

diflTerentiated    info  muscle-fibres   (m), 

there  appears  a  groove-like  evagination  (u)  of  the  parietal  layer 

of  the  peritoneum,  which  stretches  frotn  in  front  backward  over 

several   somitea      By   detaching  itself   from   its    parent-tissue  at 

several  places,  and  remaining  in  connection  with  it  at  others,  it  is 

converted  into  a  longitudinal  canal,  which  in  Rana  and  Bombinator 

communicates  with  the  body-cavity  by  means  of  three  pronephric 


Fif.  198.— CroM  MtttiAii  tiuoofh  a 
Twy  yoDBf  Tadpole  of  BomUaator 
in  tho  rofioB  of  tho  aataxior  tad  of 
tho  yolk-oao,  after  Goette. 

a.  Fold  of  the  outer  germ-lajor  that 
it  continued  into  the  donal  fin; 
i«*,  spinal  cord ;  m,  lateral  muaole ; 
<u*,  outer  cell-lajer  of  the  miiode- 
plate ;  «,  meaenchjmatic  oells ;  b, 
transition  of  the  parietal  into  the 
Tisoeral  middle  layer;  w,  pronephroo; 
/,  intestinal  cafity;  «,  entoblast, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  masi 
of  yolk-cells  (i/)  ;  /',  ventral  ooeoal 
pouch  of  the  intestine,  which  bo* 
comes  the  liver. 
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by  the  ingrowth  of  embryonic  coaDcctive^tig&uej  and  comes  to  lie 

very  deep  (fig.  202  wd  and  ^g.  205  ug).    This  canal  has  acquired  a 

number  of  different  names,  and  is  cited  in  the  literature  a8_jm>' 

I    nephric,  mesimephric,   Wolffian,  or  tegmenUd  duct.      The  different 

-^    designations  are  explainable^from  t£^^acTThaniie  canal  alters  its 

i    function  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  uephridial  system 

serving  at  first  as  an  outlet  for  the  pipnephros  only,  afterwards  for 

themfigooephros. 

Views  coDcemiDg  the  origin  of  the  canal  were  for  a  time  conflicting. 
According  to  one  supposition,  which  a  few  years  ago  almost  all 
investigators  entertained,  the  longitudinal  canal  of  the  pronephros, 
when  it  had  been  constricted  offTfom  the  parietal  wall  of  tiie  body- 
cavity,  protruded  with  its  posterior  end  as  a  free  knob  into  the  space 
between  outer  and  middle  gerfn-Iayers,  and  gradually  gr^  ou^^  inde- 
pendently^y  multiplication  of  its  own  cells,  as  far  as  the  hind  gut 
(proctodeum).  It  was  said,  therefore,  to  be  constricted  otf  from 
neither  the  outer  nor  the  middle  germ-layers,  nor  yet  to  derive  from 
them  cell -material  for  its  increase. 

This  interpretation  has  recently  be6ome  untenable.  As  is  reported 
in  an  entirely  trustworthy  manner  concerning  several  different  classes 
of  Vertebrates, — for  Selachians  (Wijhb,  Rabl,  Beabd),  for  Amphibia 
(Perenti),  for  Eeptiles  (Mitsukuri),  and  for  Mammals  (Hensek, 
Flbmming,  Graf  Spee), — the  posterior  end  of  the  pronephric  duct  in 
process  of  growth  is  in  these  cases  by  no  means  an  entirely  isolated 
structure,  but  is  in  close  union  with  the  outer  germ-layer.  Attention 
has  already  been  called  to  this  fact  apropos  of  the  development  of  the 
pronephros.  In  a  Selachian  embryo  the  condition  which  is  repre- 
sented in  figpl^Ua^aoon  followed  by  a  condition  (fig.  198}  in  which, 
in  a  series  of  cross  sections,  the  pronephric  duct  now  appears  as  a 
ridge-Hke  thickening  of  the  outer  germ-layer.  By  a  study  of  various 
"older  embryos  it  can  be  further  established,  that  the  ridge-like  thick- 
ening of  the  outer  germ-layer  is  prolonged  backwards  by  mdans  of 
cell-proliferation  in  that  layer,  while  in  front  it  is  being  constricted 
off  from  the  parent- tl&tie.  The  pronephric  duct  therefore  grows  at 
the  expense  of^the j^uter  germ-layer,  and  moves  as  it  were  along  the 
)     latter,  with  its  terminal  opening  behind,  as  far  as  to  the  hind  gut. 

When  Hensek,  Flemuing,  and  Qraf  SpEE^ade  their  observations 
on  Mammals,  they  were  thereby  led  to  adopt  the  view  that  the 
mesonephijc  duct,  as  well  as  the  whole  urinary  system,  was  derivable 
from  the  outer  germ-layer.  The  union  with  the  middTe  germ-layer 
they  regarded  as  one  that  had  arisen  secondarily.     But  their  ooucep- 
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tion  cannot  be  brought  into  unison  with  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
nephros which  have  been  found  in  the  remaining  and  especially 
in  the  lower  Vertebrates  (Selachians,  Teleosts,  Amphibia,  Birds);  on 
the  other  hand  allowance  is  made  for  all  observations,  if  we  sum- 
marise them  as  follows :  that  the  pronephros  is  developed  from  the 
'^  middle  plate/'  and  that  then  its  posterior  end  comes  into  union 
witE'the  outer  germ-layer  and  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  grows 
farther  backward  as  the  pronephric  duct. 

If  this  explanation,  which  has  also  been  expressed  by  Wijhb  and 
BOCKERT,  is  correct,  then  one  can  designate  the  pronephric  duct  at 
its  first  appearance  as  a  short  canal-like  perforation  of  the  wall  of 
the  body,  which  begins  in  the  body-cavity  with  one  or  several  inner 
oBtia  and  opens  out  upon  the  skin  by  a  single  external  ^rifice. 
Originally  the  outer  and  inner  openings  lay  near  together,  later  they 
moved  so  far  apart  thatthe  outer  opening  of  the  canal  nnited  with 
the  hind  gut.  It  may  be  said,  in  favor  of  the  view  here  presented, 
that  in  the  Cyclostomes  the  more  primitive  condition,  that  is  to  say, 
the  union  with  the  skin,  has  been  preserved.  For  in  them  the 
mesonephric  duct  opens  to  the  outside  at  the  abdominal  pore. 

Ihat  openings  should  arise  between  the  cavities  of  the  body  and  its 
outer  surface  is  in  no  way  remarkable.  I  call  to  mind  the  intestinal 
Xube,  at  various  places  in  the  territory  of  which  there  are  formed 
openings,  as  mouth,  anus,  and  branchial  clefts.  Still  more  frequent 
are  passages  through  the  body-wall  of  Invertebrates.  As  such,  arise 
the  openings  at  the  tips  of  the  hollow  tentacles  of  the  Actinia,  on 
the  ring-canal  of  the  Meduste,  and  the  canals  (segmental  organs) 
which  in  Worms  lead  out  from  the  body-cavity  and  serve  for  the 
elimination  of  the  sexual  products  and  the  excretions. 

(6)  The  Mesanephros.     (Wolffian  Body.) 

Following  upon  the  origin  of  the  pronephric  system  there  is  de- 
Teloped  in  all  Vertebrates,  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval  of  time,  a  still  more  voluminous  gland,  serving  for  the  secre- 
tion of  urine,  the  primitive  kidney  (mesonephros)  or  Wolffian  body. 
It  IB  developed  earlier  in  those  cases  in  which  the  fundament  of  the 
pronephros  is  from  the  beginning  only  rudimentary,  as  in  the  Sela- 
^  duans  and  Amniota ;  it  appears  relatively  late,  on  the  contrary,  in 
those  Vertebrates  in  which  the  pronephros  attains  to  a  temporary 
functional  activity,  as  in  the  Amphibia  and  Teleosts. 

The  mesonephros  is  established  on  the  (K)rtion  of  the  pronephric 
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dijct  immediatelY  behind  the  pronephric  tubules.     The  duct  con- 
sequently serves  from  this  time  forward  as  an  outlet  for  the  newlj 
formed  glandular  organ  ^Iso,  and  can  therefore  be   deaignated  as 
mesonephric  pr  Wolflian  duct. 
^  When  it  is  stated  that  a  gland  k  developed  on  the  mesonep&rio 


duct,  one  at  first  thinks  that  lateral  buds  grow  out  from  its  wall  and 
give  forth  branches,  as  occurs  in  the  fundaments  of  ^'ands  formed 
from  the  outer  or  the  inner  germ* layers.  Nothing  of  the  kind  takes 
place  here.  All  observers — with  the  exception  of  a  few  earlier 
investigators — agree  rather  that  the  glandular  tubules  of  the  meso- 
nephros  arise  independently  of  the  mesonephric  duct.     The  source 
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of  its  material  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  epithelium  of  the 
body-cavity,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  prove  in  many  cases — ^in 
CycloetomeSy  Selachians,  Amphibia,  and  Amniota. 

There  are  formed,  following  one  another  in  immediate  suocession, 
short  transverse  tubules  (fig.  202  8t)y  which  are  at  one  end  continuous 
with  the  epithelium  of  the  body-cavity,  and  at  the  other  end,  which 
remains  for  a  long  time  closed,  are  joined  to  the  mesonephric  duct  {wd), 


7%.  m^Xmbryo  of  a  Dof  «f  tS  iajt^  atnuf  htaaad  out  ttaA  Mtn  from  in  front,  after  BscHorr. 

Magnified  5  dinmeten. 
df  liitertioa]  tabe ;  di,  yolk -mo  ;  al,  allnntoU ;  un^  mesonephroe ;  I,  the  two  lobee  of  the  liver, 

with  the  lumen  of  the  rena  omphalomeaenterica  between  them ;  ire,  he,  anterior  and  poeterior 

extramitiee ;  A,  heart ;  m,  mouth  ;  au,  eye ;  g,  olfactory  pit. 

which  runs  close  to  them,  but  somewhat  more  laterad.  Xhs^mesone- 
phros  elongates  from  before  backward  and  attains  a  great  length  on 
both  sides  of  the  mesentery,  for  it  reaches  back  from  the  region  of 
the  liver  nearly  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body-cavity ;  it  acquires 
a  very  delicate,  regular  condition,  as  the  figure  of  an  embryo  Dog 
twenty-five  days  old  shows  (fig.  203  un),  and  can  be  designated  as 
a  comb-shaped  gland,  composed  of  a  lateral  collecting  tube,  running 
lengthwise  of  the  body  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mesentery,  and. 
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attached  to  the  median  side  of  it,  short  transverse  branches,  which 
we  shall  designate  as  mesonephric  tubules. 

Whereas  there  can  no  Itmger  exist  any  doubt  about  the  ori^n  of 
the  mesonephric  tubules  from  the  middle  germ-layer,  the  statements 
concerning  the  method  of  their  formation  are  still  at  variance  with 
one  another.  In  accordance  with  the  fundamental  investigations 
of  Semper,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  mesonephric  tubtdes 
either  were  e^&ginated  in  metameric  sequence  along  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  body-cavity  out  of  its  epithelial  lining,  or  grew  forth  as 
originally  solid  buds,  as  glandular  sacs  do  from  the  outer  or  inner 
germ-layer. 

This  view,  according  to  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Sedgwick, 
WiJHB,  and  Rt)CKERT  for  the  Selachians  and  the  three  higher  classes 
of  Vertebrates,  is  no  longer  adequa^^^In  these  cases  the  development 
/  of  the  mesonephric  fubules  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
I  primitive  segments.  When,  the  latter  begin'  to  be  more  sharply 
separated  from  the  lateral  plates,  there  arises  at  the  place  of  con- 
striction a  narrow  stalk,  which  maintains  for  a  time  a  Connection 
between  the  two  parts  (fig.  204  vh).  In  the  Selachians  it  possesses 
a  small  cavity,  which  unites  the  cavity  of  the  primitive  segment  with 
the  body-cavity.  In  the  Amniota  it  is  solid  (^g,  200).  Inasmuch  as 
the  successive  cords  (stalks)  are  here  closely  pressed  together,  they 
appear  like  a  continuous  cell-mass  interpolated  between  primitive 
segment^nd  lateral  plate,  and  have  been  previously  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  the  middle  plate.  On  account  of  its  relation  to  the  meso- 
nephric tubules,  the  middle  plate  is  also  designated  as  mesonephric 
blastema.  The  mesonephric  duct,  split  off  from  the  outer  germ- 
layer,  is  to  be  seen  taking  its  way  on  the  lateral  side  of  and  close 
to  the  connecting  stalks  of  the  primitive  segments.  Each  of  the 
connecting  stalks,  which  RUckert  names  at  once  v£phrotome^—m 
contradistinction  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  primitive  segment, 
wliich  produce  the  muscle- plate  (myotome)  and  the  cell-material  for 
the  skelptogenous  tissue  (sclerotome), — is  afterwards  metamorphosed 
into  a  mesonephric  tubule.  Whereas  one  of  its  ends  remains  con- 
nected with  the  body-cavity,  the  other  becomes  separated  from  the 
primitive  segment  (fig  205  uk}),  then  applies  itself  closely  to  the 
mesonephric  duct,  fuses  with  the  wall  of  the  latter,  and  o^ns  intoit. 
In  the  diagram  (fig.  205)  the  detachment  of  the  connecting  stalk 
from  the  primitive  segment  is  shown  on  the  right,  the  fusion  of  the 
detached  end  with  the  mesonephric  duct  on  the  left.  According  to 
this  whole  process  of  development  the  mesonephros  is  from  the  wrj 
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beginning  a  segmentally  formed  organ,  as  can  be  best  followed  in 
the  Selachians ;  for  each  meeonephric  canal  is  developed  in  a  single 
segment. 
In  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  the  connecting  stalks  are  solid 


rig.  204. 


Fig.  205. 


Vlft.iMaadS05.— DiagnuBiof  erou  Motions  thrmifli  a  yonnfar  and  an  oldar  tmbryo  BaUoliUii 
to  ahoiv  tho  doTolopmoat  of  tho  prinoipnl  prodnota  of  tho  middla  gwm-lnyor.  After  Wijhz, 
with  oome  altantiooo. 

Fif  .  IOI.~CroM  Motion  throng li  tho  rogion  of  tho  pronophroo  of  aa  ombryo  in  whieh  tho  mnMlo- 
oogBCnto  (mp)  aro  in  proooM  of  boing  oenitriotod  off. 

Fig.  I06.--Clrooo  oootion  through  a  Mmowhat  oldor  ombryo,  in  whieh  tho  mnMlo-Mgmonto  havo 
Just  boon  oonotrietod  off. 

nr,  Neural  tube ;  cA,  chorda ;  ao,  aorta ;  <eA,  mbnotochordal  rod ;  mp,  muscle-plate  of  tho 
primitire  e^Tnent ;  w,  zone  of  growth  whero  the  moacle-plate  bend*  aroand  into  the  ci^tis- 
plate  (ep) ;  r6,  the  connecting  piece  which  unites  the  primitive  segment  to  the  walls  of  the 
bodj-cavfty,  and  from  which  ore  developed,  among  other  things,  the  meeonephric  taboles 
(Ag.  205  uk) ;  it,  skeletogeiious  tisnie,  which  arises  by  a  proliferation^  of  the  median  wall 
of  the  connecting  pieo?  vb ;  vn,  pronephros ;  ml;',  ml-',  parietal  and  visceral  middle  layor, 
oat  of  which  mesenchyma  is  developed ;  Ik,  body-cavity ;  ik,  entoblast ;  A,  cavity  of  the 
primitive  segment ;  til;,  mesonephric  tubules,  which  have  arisen  from  the  connecting  pieoo 
«6  of  the  disgram  Hg.  204 ;  uk\  the  place  where  the  mesonephric  labole  has  been  detached 
from  the  primitive  segment;  up,  mesonephric  duct,  with  which,  on  the  left  side  of  tho 
flgure,  the  mesonephric  tnbule  has  united ;  tr,  union  of  the  mesonephric  tubule  with  tho 
body-cavity  (nephridial  funnel)  ;  mei\  inei",  mesenchyma  that  has  arisen  from  tho  parietal 
snd  visceral  middle  layers. 

cords  of  cells  (mesonephric  cords).  It  is  only  when  they  have  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  primitive  segment,  and  their  blind  ends 
have  united  with  the  mesonephric  duct,  that  they  acquire  a  small 
cavity  (fig.  202  8t).  Now  they  also  become  more  readily  distin- 
goishable  as  separate  canals,  since  they  become  farther  removed  from 
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one  another  and  are  marked  oflf  from  the  surrounding  tiasue  by 
sharper  contours. 

Although  it  is  often  stated  that  in  the  Amniota  the  mesonephrio  tabules 
"  oftf  differentiated  outqf"  the  middle  plate  or  the  mesonephrio  blastema,  it  is 
nevertheless  to  be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  new  formation  oat  of 
andiiferentiated  oell-material.  The  so-called  middle  plate  at  the  time  of  its 
origin,  in  the  manner  previously  described,  is  at  once  separated  into  segmentaUy 
arranged  cords,  which  are  afterwards  metamorphosed  into  the  mesonephrio 
tubules.  The  differentiation  out  of  a  blastema  is  therefore  here,  as  in  most 
cases,  to  be  conceived  of  as  an  increase  in  the  distinctness  of  already  esta- 
blished structures,  which  constitute  a  cell-mass  that  appears  undifferentiated, 
but  only  on  account  of  our  limited  means  of  discrimination. 

In  the  Amphibia,  Teleost^,  and  Ganoids  the  origin  of  the  m^sonephros 
deserves  to  be  subjected  to  renewed  investigation  from  the  recently  acquired 
points  of  view. 

Soon  after  their  union  with  the  mesonephric  duct  the  individual 
mesonephrio  tubules  begin  to  grow  somewhat  in  length,  to  take  on 
S-shaped  curves,  and  to  be  differentiated  into  three  regions.  The 
middle  region  undergoes  a  vesicular  enlargement  and  is  converted 
into  a  Bowilte'B  capsule.  Individual  transverse  branches  from  the 
primitive  aortee,  which  pass  along  close  to  the  mesonephros,  make 
their  wdy  to  the  capsules,  and  are  there  resolved  into  a  tuft  of 
capillaries.  The  knot  of  blood-vessels,  or  glomerulus,  now  grows 
into  the  epithelial  vesicle,  the  median  wall  of  which  is  pushed  before 
it  and  invaginated  into  the  interior.  During  this  process  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  invaginated  part  of  the  wall  become  greatly 
flattened,  whereas  upon  the  opposite  uninvagluated  side  they  re- 
main tall  and  cuboidal.  Such  a  structure,  consisting  of  a  vascular 
glomerulus  and  the  enveloping  Bowii am's  capsule,  is  called  a  Mai- 
pighian  eorpusde,  an  organ  that  is  exceedingly  characteristic  of  the 
primitive  kidney  (mesonephros)  and  the  permanent  kidney  (meta- 
bephros)  of  Vertebrates. 

In  addition  to  the  enlarged  middle  part,  there  is  to  be  distinguished 
on  each  mesonephric  tubule  a  narrow  connecting  portion,  which 
continues  to  increase  in  length,  running  to  the  mesonephric  duct,  and, 
secondly,  a  short  portion  connecting  with  the  body-cavity.  The  latter 
is  metamorphosed  in  different  ways  in  the  separate  classes  of  Verte 
brates.  In  some,  as  in  many  of  the  Selachians,  it  retains  its  original 
connection  with  the  body-cavity  even  in  the  adult  animals ;  it  begins 
at  the  peritoneum  with  an  opening,  surrounded  with  ciliate  cells, 
which  was  discovered  by  Sbmper  and  has  been  designated  nephidit^ 
fuwUl  or  nephroetonie,   and   which  in  many  respects  recalls  the 
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similar  structures  of  the  excretory  organs  of  segmented  Worms.  In 
the  most  of  the  Vertebrates,  however,  special  nephridial  funnels  are 
no  longer  developed,  inasmuch  as  the  mesonephric  tubules  soon  after 
their  origin  completely  detach  themselves  from  the  epithelium  of  the 
body-cavity  as  well  as  from  the  primitive 
segments,  and  thereby  lose  all  relation  to 
the  body  cavity. 

A  mesonephi-oe  in  the  simple  form  in 
which  it  is  at  first  produced  develop- 
mentally  is  retained  permanently  only 
in  Bdellostoma,  a  representative  of  the 
Gj'clostomes.  It  here  consists,  as  Jo- 
hannes MiJLLER  has  shown,  of  an  elon- 
gated canal  (fig.  206  A  and  B  a)  and 
short  transverse  tubules  (5),  which  open 
into  it  at  short  intervals.  The  latter  are 
no  longer  connected  with  the  body -cavity 
by  means  of  a  nephridial  funnel,  but  they 
enclose  a  vascular  glomerulus  at  their 
blind  end  (fig.  206  B  c),  which  is  some- 
what set  off  by  a  constriction. 

In  all  remaining  Vertebrates  the  meso- 
nephros  is  metamorphosed  into  a  more 
voluminous  and  more  complicated  organ. 
For  the  originally  short  tubules,  which 
run  transversely  into  the  mesonephric 
duct,  begin  to  grow  in  length,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  thrown  into  numerous 
folds  (fig.  207  8.t),  Moreover  there  are 
formed  mesonephric  tubules  of  a  second 
and  third  order.  These  again  are  also 
formed  independently  of  the  mesonephric 
duct  dorsal  to  the  first-formed  transverse 
tubules;  their  blind  ends  approach  the 
primary  minary  tubule  and  join  its  ter- 
minal part,  which  is  thereby  convei-ted 

into  a  collecting  tube.      At  the  game  time  a  Malpighian  body  is 
formed  on  each  of  them  also. 

/  Still  more  exhaustive  investigations  concerning  the  formation  of  the  second 

^aiy  and  tertiary  mesonepbric  tubules,  especially  for  the  higher  Vertebrates, 

appear  to  me  to  be  desixable.    In  the  Selachians,  according  to  the  statements 


Fiff.  MS.— Parte  «f  the  laeMae- 
phroc  «f  XyziBe,   after  J. 

a,  Hraonephrio  daot ;  6,  mesone- 
phric tubttlee ;  c,  glomemlus ; 
t/,  afferent  artery ;  e,  efferent 
artery. 

B  a  jiart  of  A  more  highly  mag- 
nified. 
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of  Balfoub,  which  aie  alio  oonfirmed  by  others,  the  epithelinm  of  the 
already  ezistiDg  Malpighian  glomeruli  ia  the  starting-point  of  a  proliferation. 
Oell-bads  grow  out  from  the  latter  and  toward  the  urinaiy  tabales  lying  in 
front  of  them,  with  which  their  blind  ends  fuse.  After  this  union  has  been 
effected  they  detach  their  other  ends  from  the  parent-tissue. 

Through  the  development  of  compound  urinary  tubulea^  each 
of  the  branches  of  wliich  is  provided  with  a  Malpighian  corpuscle, 
the  primitive  kidney  (mesonephros)  acquires  a  complicated  stracttue. 
But  this  is  not  uniform  in  all  its  parts;  ordinarily  the  condition 
realised  in  the  most  of  the  Vertebrates  is  this :  the  anterior  part, 
which  afterwards  enters  into  relation  with  the  sexual  glands, 
retains  simple  tubules,  and  only  the  posterior  part  passes  into  a 
more  complicated  form  by  the  production  of  secondary  and  tertiaiy 
fundaments. 

The  more  the  mesonephros,  with  its  tortuous  tubules  and  ite^ 


Fif .  Wn.—Wagnm  «f  tha  «>ifia«l  owid  Won  tf  th>  ki4iity  in  m  wnbryoBtlwiMaii,  after  Bautoub. 

pdj  Keaonephric  daoi,  which  opeu  into  the  bodj-cavitj  at  o,  and  into  the  cloaca  at  the  other 
end  ;  x,  line  along  which  the  Maiittian  duct  (lying  below  in  the  diagram)  is  dirided  off  from 
the  meeonephric  (Wolffian)  duct;  f.(,  meeonepbric  (segmental)  tabnlee,  which  on  the  one 
hand  open  into  the  hodj-caritj,  on  the  other  into  the  meeonephric  duct* 

ftirther  differentiation,  increases  in  volume,  the  more  it  becomes 
delimited  from  its  surroundings  and  emerges  from  the  wall  of 
the  body  into  the  body-cavity  as  a  distinctly  differentiated  organ, 
where  it  forms  a  protruding  band  on  either  side  of  the  mesentery 
{^g,  210  WK). 

On  a  cross  section  one  can  recognise  in  the  human  embryo  also 
(Nao£l)  two  distinctly  separated  regions  on  each  urinary  tubule — (1) 
a  larger  one,  which  begins  with  the  Bowman's  capsule^nd  is  lined 
with  large  epithelial  cells  containing  abundant  protoplasm,  and  (2) 
a  narrower  region  with  small  cubical  elements.  The  latter  is  the 
collecting  tube,  which  unites  with  other  collecting  tubes  before  it 
opens  into  the  mesonephric  duct ;  on  the  other  hand,  probably  the 
former  region  alone  has  the  secretory  function,  as  also  it  is  best 
developed  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  prominence  of  the  Wol&a 
body.  The  Malpighian  glomeruli,  likewise,  attain  at  this  time  in 
human  embryos  a  remarkable  size  (Nagel). 
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The  further  fate  of  the  primitive  kidney  is  very  different  in  the 
separate  dasses  of  Vertebrates.  In  the  Anamnia,  i.e.,  in  Fishes  and 
Amphibia,  it  becomes  the  permanent  urinary  organ,  through  which 
the  excretions  of  the  body  are  eliminated ;  but  besides  that,  it  also 
acquires  relations  to  the  sexual  apparatus,  upon  which,  however,  I 
shall  not  enter  until  later.  In  Birds  and  Mammals,  on  the  contrary, 
the  primitive  kidney  is  functional  only  a  short  time  during  embryonic 
life;  soon  after  its  establishment  it  undergoes  profound  regressive 
changes,  and  at  last  is  preserved  only  in  part,  in  so  far  as  it  enters 
into  the  service  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  and,  as  we  shall  likewise  see 
later,  participates  in  conducting  away  the  sexual  products. 

(c)  The  Kidney,     (Metanephros.) 

The  secretion  of  urine  is  assumed  in  the  higher  Vertebrates  by 
a  third  gland,  which  is  established  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  meso- 
nephric  duct — the  permanent  kidney.  The  method  of  its  formation, 
which  appears  to  differ  at  first  from  that  of  the  mesonephros,  presents 
great  obstacles  to  its  investigation.  It  is  most  accurately  known 
from  studies  on  the  development  of  the  Chick  through  the  works  of 
Sedgwick.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  day  of  incubation  in  the 
Chick  there  grows  out  of  the  [posterior]  end  of  the  mesonephric  duct, 
from  its  dorsal  wall,  an  evagination — the  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney 
or  ureter. 

There  are  two  conflicting  views  relative  to  its  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  kidney.  According  to  the  older  view,  which  is 
still  shared  by  many,  the  kidney  is  formed  from  the  ureter  in  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  glandular  growth.  It  is  maintained  that 
evaginations  take  place  which  give  rise  to  other  evaginations,  and 
thus  produce  the  whole  parench3rina  of  the  kidney.  According  to  the 
second  view,  which  has  been  formulated  especially  by  the  more  recent 
embryologists, — by  Semper,  Braun,  FUrbringer,  Sedgwick,  and 
Balfour, — the  permanent  kidney  is,  on  the  contrary,  developed  out 
of  two  different  fundaments,  which  come  into  relation  with  each  other 
only  secondarily  :|  j;he  medullary  substance  with  its  collecting  tubules 
out  of  the  ureter,  the  cortical  substance  with  the  tortuous  tubules 
and  the  loops  of  Henle,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  a  special  fundament. 
According  to  this  view  there  would  be  an  agreement  between  the 
development  of  the  kidney  and  primitive  kidney,  in  as  far  as  in  the 
latter  the  mesonephric  duct  and  the  mesonephric  tubules  also  arise 
separately,  and  only  secondarily  enter  into  relation  with  each  other 
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by  means  of  fusion.  The  agreement  here  indicated  is  a  not  unim- 
portant ground  for  my  giving  preference  to  the  second  rather  than 
the  first  view. 

As  far  as  regards  the  details  of  the  conditions,  they  are  in  the 
Chick — according  to  the  investigations  of  Sedgwick,  which  Balpour 
has  confirmed — as  follows :  the  ureter,  which  has  arisen  by  an  evagi- 
nation  from  the  end  of  the  mesonephric  duct,  grows  into  that  part  of 
the  middle  plate  which  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  Wolffian  body  in  the 
region  of  the  thirty-first  to  the  thirty-fourth  primitive  segment.  The 
fundament,  however,  is  not  at  once  and  at  this  place  converted  into 
a  kidney,  but  first  undergoes,  after  the  ureter  has  penetrated  into  it,  a 

very  considerable  change  in  position ;  to- 
gether with  the  ureter  it  grows  forward 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  mesonephric 
duct  farther;  it  meanwhile  gradually 
enlarges,  and  begins  to  show  internal 
differentiation  only  when  it  has  come 
into  this  new  position.     One  then  sees 
that  tortuous  tubules  become  more  and 
more  distinct  in  the  small-celled  mass 
and  that  in  their  walls  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles are  established.     One  finds,  in 
addition,   that   there    are    evaginated 
from  the  end  of  the  ureter  separate 
sacs,  which  grow   out  into  collecting 
tubes,  and  probably  later  —  certainty 
in  regard  to  this  has  not  yet  been 
established — join   the  tortuous  tublues  which  have  arisen  in  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  kidney. 

This  voluminous  organ,  which  has  soon  outstripped  the  mesonephros 
in  size,  is  originally  composed  of  individual  lobes  separated  by  deep 
furrows  (^g,  208).  The  lobation  is  retained  permanently  in  Reptiles, 
Birds,  and  some  of  the  Mammals  (Cetacea).  In  most  Mammals, 
however,  it  disappears,  in  Man  soon  after  birth.  The  surface  of  the 
kidney  acquires  an  entirely  smooth  condition ;  the  internal  structure 
(Malpighian  pyramids)  alone  points  to  its  composition  out  of  indi- 
vidual portions,  originally  also  separated  externally. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  development  of  the  three  regions, 
pro-,  meso-,  and  metanephros,  has  beenjtreated  as  a  whole  up  to  this 
point.  Consequently  there  have  been  left  out  of  consideration  for 
thelimo  being  other  processes  which  are  takirg  place  in  the  vicinity 


Fif.   iOt.~KidB«y    an4    ■muitnal 
body  of  a  hamaii  tmbrjo  at  th« 

nn,    Bnprareiial    body ;   n,   kidney ; 
(,  lobM  of  the  kidney  ;  hi,  ureter. 
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of  the  fundament  of  the  mesonephroB  at  the  same  time.    These  have 
to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  Miillerian  duct  and  the  sexual  organs. 

(d)  The  MiiUerian  Duct. 
The  Miillerian  duct  is  a  canal  which  is  found  lying  at  first  parallel 
and  close  to  the  mesonephric  duct  in  the  embryos  of  most  Vertebrates 
(Selachians,  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  Birds,  Mammals).  It  is  a  canal  that 
is  established  in  both  sexes  in  the  same 
manner,  but  subsequently  acquires  in  each 
a  different  function.  It  takes  its  origin 
in  the  lower  Vertebrates  from  the  mesone- 
phric duct,  as  can  be  most  easily  followed 
in  the  Selachians  (Semper,  Balfour, 
Hoffmakn).  In  this  case  the  mesonephric 
duct  becomes  enlarged,  acquires  in  cross 
section  (fig.  209  *)  an  oval  form,  and  pre- 
sents a  different  condition  in  its  dorsal 
(«2)  and  ventral  (od)  halves,  the  latter 
bdng  at  the  same  time  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  peritoneal  epithelium.  The 
mesonephric  tubules  open  into  the  dorsal 
half,  while  ventrally  the  wall  is  consider- 
ably thickened.  Then  a  separation  of  the 
two  parts  takes  place,  which  begins  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  anterior  end  (cross 
sections  3-1)  and  proceeds  backward  to 
the  point  of  opening  into  the  hind  gut. 
Of  the  parts  which  result  from  the  fission, 
that  which  lies  dorsally  is  the  permanent 
mesonephric  duct  {tod) ;  it  exhibits  at  first 
a  broad  lumen  and  receives  the  urinary 
tubules  (fig.  207  8t).  Ventrally,  between  it  and  the  epithelium  of 
the  body-cavity,  lies  the  Miillerian  duct  (fig.  209  od  and  fig.  207), 
which  is  at  first  only  a  narrow  passage,  but  later  a  much  enlarged 
one.  In  the  process  of  fission  the  anterior  initial  part  of  the  primary 
canal  (fig.  207  pd),  which  was  described  at  p.  353  as  pronephros  and 
which  opens  into  the  body-cavity  by  means  of  a  ciliate  funnel  (o), 
becomes  a  part  of  the  latter  duct,  and  the  ciliate  funnel  becomes  the 
ostium  abdominale  tube. 

Also  in  the  case  of  the  Amphibia  the  MtUlerian  duct  is  developed  by  being 
splH  off  (FtTRBRiNOER,  HoFFMAim)  fzom  the  mesonephric  daot,  with  the  ezoep. 

24 


Flf. 


SOS.— Foot  ooii 
hiwgb  fh«  antflrior  ngiMi 
of  fh«  mtMatphxie  daot  of  a 
tault  «Bbrjo  of  8«y]liwr 
(mniwila,  aftor  Bautoub. 
The  figure  ahown  how  the  Mttt- 
lerian  daot  (ocO  !•  >pUt  off 
from  the  meeonephiio  duct 
(Id  and  iMlX 
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tion  of  the  anterior  end,  which  bean  the  oiiftcee  leading  into  the  body-cavity 
A  small  territory  of  the  epithelium  of  the  body«<3aTity  immediately  adjacoit  to 
the  pronephros  serves  for  the  oonstniction  of  this  portion.  The  epithelium 
beoomes  thickened,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  oells  take  on  a  cylindrical  shape ; 
it  sinks  in  to  constitate  a  groove,  and  then  becomes  constricted  off  from  the 
surronnding  tissne  in  the  form  of  a  short  fnnnel,  which  in  front  remains  in 
connection  with  the  body-cavity  by  means  of  a  broad  opening,  bat  posteriorly 
becomes  continuous  with  the  part  of  the  MUllerian  duct  that  is  produced  by 
fission.    The  pronephrio  tubules  and  the  glomerulus  degenerate. 

The  fission  of  the  single  mesonephric  duct  into  two  canab  lying 
close  together  is  a  peculiar  process,  which  is  intelligible  only  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  mesonephric  duct  has  possessed  a  double 
function.  Probably  it  originally  served  as  an  outlet  for  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mesonephric  tubules,  and  also  by  means  of  its  pronephric 
funnel  took  up  out  of  the  body-cavity  the  sexual  products  {eggs  or 
seminal  filaments)  eliminated  into  it  at  their  maturity,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  outside.  Similar  conditions  are  often  observed 
in  Invertebrates,  e.^.,  in  various  divisions  of  the  Worms,  in  which 
also  the  segmental  canals,  which  break  through  the  body-wall, 
transmit  to  the  outside  both  secretions  from  the  body  and  sezua] 
products.  In  Vertebrates  each  of  the  two  functions  is  assigned  to  a 
special  canal,  one  of  which  loses  its  communication  with  the  body- 
cavity,  but  remains  in  connection  with  the  transverse  mesonephric 
tubules,  while  the  other  retains  as  its  part  the  dliate  funnel  of  the 
pronephros,  and  thus  is  adapted  to  conducting  away  the  sexual  pro- 
ducts (eggs). 

In  Beptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  the  manner  of  the  development 
of  the  MUllerian  duct  is  still  a  subject  of  scientific  controversy. 
Most  observers  (Waldeteb,  Bbauit,  Gabseb,  Janosik,  and  others) 
state  that  at  no  time  was  a  process  of  fission  observed.  According 
to  their  representation  the  Miillenan  duct  arises  in  Birds  and 
Mammals  quite  independently  as  a  new  structure,  at  a  time  when  the 
mesonephros  is  already  well  developed  and  has  the  form  of  a  band- 
like body  (the  mesonephric  fold)  projecting  into  the  body-eavity 
(fig.  210).  One  then  sees  on  the  lateral  face  of  the  anterior  region  of 
this  body  that  the  epithelium  of  the  body-cavity  over  a  limited,  area 
{a')  is  thickened  in  a  remarkable  manner  and  composed  of  cylindrical 
cells,  whereas  elsewhere  the  cells  are  fiattened.  The  thickened 
portion  of  the  epithelium  sinks  down  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  and 
applies  itself  closely  to  the  mesonephric  duct  (y),  which  is  near  at 
hand.  The  blind  end  of  the  funnel  grows  from  this  point  backwards 
independently,  as  is  usually  asserted,  by  means  of  the  p^oliferatio^ 
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of  its  own  cells,  and  gives  rise  to  a  solid  cord,  which  lies  directly 
between  the  mesonephric  duct  and  the  peritoneal  epithelium,  which 
is  here  somewhat  thickened.  The  funnel  produced  by  the  invagina- 
tion now  becomes  the  ostium  abdominale  tuboB,  but  the  solid  cord  of 
cells,  which  is  soon  hollowed  out  and  finally  opens  behind  into  the 
cloaca,  becomes  the 
Miillerian  duct. 

If  the  representa- 
tion just  given  is  cor- 
rect in  all  particularsi 
the  Miillerian  ducts 
in  the  Anamnia  and 
the  Amniota,  al- 
though possessing 
the  same  location, 
form,  and  function, 
would  still  be  non- 
homologous organs, 
because  their  develop- 
ment is  different. 
For  the  one  is  split 
off  from  the  meso- 
nephric duct,  the 
other  is  formed  in- 
dependently by  a 
new  invagination  of 
the  epithelium. 

Such  a  surprising 
result  appears  to 
us,  however,  upon 
grounds  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  to  be 
very  improbable,  and 

therefore  the  attempt  made  by  some  investigators  to  refer  back 
the  conditions  found  in  the  Amniota  to  such  as  eidst  in  the 
Anamnia  deserves  every  attention.  This  would  be  possible  if 
the  statements  of  Balfour  and  Sedgwick,  which  have  however 
heen  called  in  question  by  others  (Janosik),  should  be  confirmed. 
As  we  have  previously  seen,  there  are  two  different  regions  to 
he  distinguished  on  the  Miillerian  duct — an  anterior,  which  is 
the  degenerated  pronephros  and  bears  the  orifice  of    the  tuba, 


Hf .  no.— CroM  Metioa  tbrovf  h  1k«  mMontphrM,  th«  ftnda- 
mciit  of  th«  KttUttiMi  dvot,  and  th«  Mznal  fluid  of  m 
Ghiek  of  tho  fourth  day,  after  Waldeteb.  Magnified  100 
diameterB. 

9^  MeeoDtexy ;  X,  ■omatopleare ;  a*,  the  region  of  the  germinal 
epithelium  from  which  the  Miillerian  duct  (t)  haa  been 
invaginatad ;  a,  thickened  part  of  the  germinal  epithelium, 
in  which  the  primary  eezual  oeUa,  C  and  o,  lie ;  JS,  modi- 
fled  meienohymo  out  of  which  the  itroma  of  the  lezual 
gland  la  formed ;  WK,  meoonephroa ;  y,  meaonephrio  duct 
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and  a  posterior,  which  is  formed  hy  being  split  off  from  the 
mesonephric  duct.  Such  a  double  origin  Balfoub  and  Sedgwick 
endeavor  to  establish  for  the  Miillerian  duct  in  the  Chick  also. 
The  part  produced  by  invagination  of  the  peritoneum  (fig.  210  z) 
they  interpret  as  pronephros.  A  similarity  with  the  latter  they  find 
in  the  fact  that  this  part  does  not,  according  to  their  investigations, 
consist  of  a  single  invagination  of  the  peritoneal  epithelium,  but  of 
three  open  invaginations  lying  one  behind  the  other,  which  are 
joined  together  by  ridge-like  epithelial  thickenings  which  after- 
wards become  hollow  (fig.  211  gr  2y  gr  3,  r  2).  From  this  ridge  m 
formed  a  slightly  curved,  short  duct,  which  communicates  with  the 
body-cavity  through  three  openings. 

If  this  explanation  is  right,  the  most  anterior  fundament  of  the 


Fiff.  211.— Grou  atetioiu  through  two  pentoneai  invafiaatlont  oat  of  whioh  U  fonud  th* 
anttrior  rogioa  of  the  KdllerUa  duot  (the  pronephroi)  of  the  Ohiok,  after  Baxjocb  axa 
Sedgwick. 

^  is  the  11th,  B  the  15th,  C  the  ISth  McUon  of  the  whole  aerie*. 

srrS,  Sf  Second  and  third  furrows ;  r5,  aecond  ridge ;  vfd.  Wolffian  duct. 


excretory  system  of  the  Chick,  which  was  described  on  page  356  as 
pronephros,  must  have  undergone  o  change  in  position,  and,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Wolffian  body,  have  slipped  backward  somewhat 
along  this  organ.  As  long  as  this  alteration  of  position  is  not 
demonstrated  by  the  study  of  intermediate  stages,  the  interpretation, 
however  probable  it  may  seem  to  us,  still  lacks  actual  proof. 

As  far  as  regards  the  posterior,  longer  region  of  the  Miillerian 
duct,  Sedgwick  maintains  that  it  arises  by  being  split  off  from  the 
mesonephric  duct.  One  always  finds,  according  to  his  researches, 
the  pronephric  part  of  the  Miillerian  duct  in  union  at  its  posterior 
end  with  the  ventral  wall  of  the  mesonephric  duct.  He  maintains 
that  it  IB  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  latter  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  the  mesonephric  duct  grows  from  in  front  backwards  by 
a  proliferation  of  the  outer  germ-layer.     The  cross  sections  A  and  B 
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of  figure  212  exhibit  this  condition.  Figure  B  shows  the  place 
where  the  ventral  wall  of  the  mesonephric  duct  is  thickened  into 
A  ridge  (md)  by  an  increase  of  the  epithelial  cells;  upon  a  cross 
section  (A)  made  farther  forward  the  thickened  part  has  become 
detached  as  a  cord 
(md),  which  subse- 
quently becomes  still 
more  isolated  and  ac- 
quires a  cavity  of  its 
own.  The  condition 
recalls  very  clearly 
the  appearances 
which  the  cross  sec- 
tions through  embryo 
JSelachians  (fig.  209) 
gave. 

According  to  the 
ohservations  of  Sedg- 
wick, therefore,  the 
anterior  end  of  the 
Miillerian  duct  would 

be  derived  from  the  pronephros,  but  the  posterior  end  by  a  splitting 
off  of  cells  from  the  mesonephric  duct.  Thus  an  agreement  with 
the  conditions  in  the  non -amniotic  Vertebrates  would  be  established. 


Fif .  818. -^Two  Motioat  to  ahow  th«  union  of  the  tolid  tenniaal 
part  of  tho  Hifllorina  doot  with  tho  meoonephrio  dnot  in 
fho  Ohiok,  after  Baltour  akd  Sedowicil 

In  ^  the  terminal  part  of  the  duct  is  stHl  quite  distinctly 
•eparate ;  in  it  it  haa  united  with  the  wall  of  the  mesone- 
phric duct 

md,  Mullerian  duct ;  Wd,  Wolffian  duct 


Kg.  Hl-OroM  MOtioiu  thronfh  tho  WoUBan  and  Hdllorian  dneta  of  two  human  omhryoa,  after 

Nagel. 
A  A  tanale  emhijo  21  inm.  long. 
M,  A  male  emfaiyo  22  mm.  long. 
W.g.,  WoUBan  duet ;  M.g.^  end  of  the  Miillerian  duct  in  proceas  of  development. 


It  Still  deserves  to  be  especially  mentioned  that  in  human  embryos 
also  the  Mullerian  ducts  (fig.  213  ^  and  B  M.g.)  during  their 
development  have  their  posterior  ends  fused  for  a  short  distance  with 
the  mesonephric  duct  {W,g,).  Naoel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  fine  observation,  expresses  himself,  it  is  true,  against  a  splitting 
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off ;  however,  the  similarity  with  the  conditionH  found  in  the  Chick 
and  the  non-amniotic  Vertebrates  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  has  indeed 
been  emphasised  bj  Naqel. 

(«)  The  Germinal  Epithelium. 

In  Vertebrates,  at  the  time  when  the  Miillerian  dnct  is  established, 
the  first  traces  of  the  sexual  glands  are  also  to  be  recognised..  The 
parent-tissue  of  these  is  likewise  the  epithelium  of  the  body-cavity. 
This  acquires — ^for  example  in  the  Chick,  which  b  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  our  description — a  different  appearance  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  body-cavity  (fig.  210).  In  most  places  the  epithelia  be- 
come extraordinarily  flattened  and  assume  the  condition  of  the  perma- 
nent **  endothelium."  Also  on  the  mesonephros,  which  projects  into  the 
body-cavity  as  a  thick,  vascular  fold,  the  epithelium  is  for  the  most 
part  greatly  flattened,  but  retains  its  original  condition  (1)  on  its 
latei*al  sui-face  along  a  tract  {a')  from  which,  as  we  have  previously 
seen,  the  Miillerian  duct  is  formed,  and  (2)  along  a  tract  (a)  which 
stretches  from  in  front  backward  along  the  median  side  of  the 
mesonephros;  the  signification  of  the  latter  has  been  correctly 
estimated  by  Bornhaupt  and  by  Waldeter,  who  have  characterised 
it  as  germinal  epithelium.  From,  it  are  derived  the  germ-cdU :  in  the 
femah  tlie  primitive  ova,  in  the  male  the  primitive  seminal  cells.  It  is 
•  only  in  the  very  earliest  stages  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
whether  the  germinal  epithelium  will  be  developed  into  testis  or  ovaiy. 
Differences  soon  appear,  which  allow  a  positive  determination.  We 
shall  take  up  first  the  development  of  the  ovary,  then  that  of  the 
testis. 

(/)  The  Ovary. 

The  development  of  the  ovary  is  tolerably  well  known  both  in  the 
lower  and  the  higher  Vertebrates,  e^ccept  for  a  few  controversial  points. 
I  can  therefore  limit  myself  simply  to  the  presentation  of  the  results 
which  h^vo  been  acquired  in  the  case  of  the  Chick  and  Mammals. 

At  about  the  fifth  day  of  incubation  the  germinal  epithelium  in 
the  Chick  increases  a  good  deal  in  thickness,  becoming  two  to  three 
layers  of  cells  deep.  Certain  elements  in  this  thickening  are  promi- 
nent ;  they  are  distinguishable  (fig.  210  (7  and  o)  by  their  richness 
in  protoplasm  and  by  their  large  round  nuclei  Because  they  stand 
in  the  closest  relation  to  the  development  of  eggs,  they  have  been 
designated  as  primitive  eggs  by  Waldeter,  who  was  the  first  to 
study  them  in  detail. 
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Beneath  the  germinal  epithelium  there  is  to  he  found,  even  at  that 
time,  emhryonic  connective  tissue  with  stellate  cells  {E)j  which  are 
in  an  active  state  of  proliferation.  In  this  way  there  arises  on 
the  median  side  of  the  mesonephros  the  ovarian  ridge,  which  is 
separated  from  the  urinary  tuhulee  by  a  small  quantity  of  embiyonic 
connective  substance. 

Changes  similar  to  those  of  the  Ohick  occur  in  Mammals,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  ger- 
minal epithelium  appears  to  dBHH^ — —  ^« 
attain  a  much  greater  thick- 


Hf .  tl4.— Gro«t  Meti«p  throogh  1k«  tmxj  of  a 

Babbit  6  dayi  old,  after  Baltoub.    Highly 

mftgnifled. 
k.tf   Germinal  epithelium ;  «.ei,   primitiTe   (or 

primordial)  ova;  eLb,  egg-neete;  hi,  oonneo- 

tlTe  tinue. 
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In  older  stages  of  develop- 
ment the  boundaries  between 
the  germinal  epithelium,  which 
is  in  process  of  rapid  prolife- 
ration and  therefore  exhibits 
numerous  figures  of  nuclear 
division,  and  the  underlying 
connective  tissue  become  less 
and  less  distinct.  This  results 
from  the  simple  fact  that  a 
process  of  mtUtunl  ingrowth 
now  occurs  between  the  epithe- 
lium and  the  embryonic  con- 
nective tissue  (fig.  214).  I 
purposely  say  a  process  of 
mutual  ingrowth,  for  I  leave 
it  undetermined  whether  the 
germinal  epithehum  in  con- 
sequence of  its  development 
grows  into  the  embryonic  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  form  of 

cords  and  distinct  groups  of  cells,  or  whether  the  connective  tissue 
penetrates  with  its  projections  into  the  epithelium.  Probably  both 
tissues  are  actively  engaged  in  the  process. 

In  the  phenomenon  of  intergrowth,  which  continues  for  a  long 
time  during  development,  two  chief  stages  can  be  distinguished. 

At  first  there  arise  from  the  germinal  epithelium  both  slender  and 
stout  cords  aYid  balls  of  cells  (figs.  214  and  215),  which  have  received 
from  the  name  of  their  discoverer  the  designation  FFLt^GEB's  egg-tubes. 
Occasionally  these  are  joined  to  one  another  by  means  of  lateral 
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Tig.  216.~8eetioa  through  aa  egg-aeft  ef  a  Babbit 

7  days  old,  after  Baltoub. 
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brandies.  Together  with  the  connective  tioeae  aepaiating  them,  thej 
form  the  foundation  for  the  cortex  of  the  ovary.  Afterwards  thej 
are  covered  over  on  the  side  toward  the  body-cavity  with  a  thick 
contmuouB  layer  of  connective  tiasae,  which  becomes  the  albuginea 
of  the  ovary ;  they  are  thereby  more  sharply  separated  from  the 
germinal  epithelium  (fig.  216  k.e)f  which  is  still  preserved,  even  after 
this,  as  a  layer  of  cubical  cells  upon  the  albuginea. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cells  to  be  found  in  the  Pfliigerian  egg-tnbes : 
Jollicular  cdU  and  primUive  ova  (fig.  215 /.z  and  et),  Conoeming  the 
source  of  the  former  opinions  are  still  contradictory  (compare  p.  382) ; 
according  to  my  view  both  arise  from  the  germinal  epithelium. 

Whereas  the  follicular  cells  become  by  means  of  an  uninterrupted 
process  of  division  more  numerous  and  smaller,  the  primitive  ova 
increase  in  size  continually,  and  their  nuclei  become  very  large  and 
vesicular  and  acquire  a  distinctly  developed  filar  network  {kb).    They 
rarely  lie  singly  in  the  cords  and  balls  of  follicular  cells,  but  ordi- 
narily in  groups,  which  are  designated  as  e^-nsats.     One  frequently 
observes  in  the  nests,  as  has  been  announced  by  Balfour  and  van 
Benbden,  that  several  primitive  ova  become  fused  into  a  common, 
mnltinuclear  mass  of  protoplasm — ^a  syncytium.     From  this  there 
is  afterwards  developed  usually  only  a  single  egg.     One  of  the 
numerous  nuclei  soon  outstrips  the  others  in  size  and  becomes  the 
germinative  vesicle,  whereas  the  remaining  ones  undergo  degeneration 
and  are  dissolved.     It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  these  processes 
that  the  egg,  as  is  occasionally  asserted,  corresponds  to  a  multiple 
of  cells ;  the  condition  is  more  properly  to  be  interpreted  as  follows : 
of  the  eggs  contained  in  a  nest,  one  outstrips  the  others  in  its  growth 
and  thereby  represses  them  and  employs  them,  in  a  certain  sense  as 
nutritive  material,  for  its  own  growth. 

This  is  a  process  that  oocars  very  frequently  m  invertebrates,  and  in  the 
phylam  of  the  Arthropods  has  been  studied  with  the  greatest  detail  by 
Wbismahk.  In  these  cases^the  lower  Crustacea  and  Insects— one  can  see  how, 
step  by  stepp  out  of  numerous  primitive  ova  which  are  originally  contained  in  a 
germinal  chamber  of  an  ovariole,  only  one  becomes  the  egg,  whereas  the  others 
from  an  early  period  lag  behind  in  development,  then  undergo  degenentioo, 
and  in  the  form  of  products  of  degeneration  are  taken  up  as  yolk-material  into 
the  persisting  egg-oell.  ' 

During  the  enlargement  of  the  egg-cell  the  second  stage  of  the 
process  of  intergrowth  of  epithelium  and  connective  tissue  is  miro- 
duced  :  the  stage  of  the  formation  of  the  follicle  (fig.  216).  At  the 
boundary  between  the  meduHary  and  cortical  zones  of  the  ovary  the    , 
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saTToandmg  oonnective  tissue,  carrying  with  it  the  blood-vessels, 
grows  into  the  egg-tubes  of  PflI^ger  {e,$ch)  and  the  nests  (ei.b),  and 
divides  them  all  into  spheroidal  bodies,  the  individual  follicles  (/). 
Each  such  structure  contains  a  single  ovum,  that  is  enveloped  on 
all  sides  by  a  layer  of  follicular  cells.  The  vascular  connective  tissue 
that  grows  around  it  becomes  the  follicular  membrane  or  theea 
/oUtcuU. 

The  resolution  into  follicles  continually  advances  from  the  me- 
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dullaiy  substance  toward  the  germinal  epithelium ;  however,  there 
are  preserved  under  it  for  a  long  time  Pflugerian  tubes,  which 
remain  in  connection  with  it  by  means  of  narrow  epithelial  cords 
{eMh)  and  contain  eggs  in  process  of  development. 

The  formation  of  new  PflUgerian  tubes  and  young  ova  is  a 
process  which  continues  in  the  lower  Vertebrates  throughout  life, 
but  in  the  higher  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  period  of  embryonic 
development,  or  to  the  first  years  of  life.  In  the  first  case,  there 
being  an  unlimited  capacity  for  the  formation  of  new  structures. 
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egg-germs  are  found,  even  in  the  adult  animal,  sometimes  in  the 
most  widely  separated  parts  of  the  ovary,  sometimes  limited  to 
definite  regions  of  the  gland.  In  the  second  case  the  period  of 
forming  primitive  ova  in  the  germinal  epithelium  bears  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  total  number  of  ova  eliminated  during  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Thus  Waldeyeb  states  concerning  Man  that  in  the 
second  year  after  birth  the  formation  of  new  ova  can  no  longer  be 
shown. 

Nevertheless  in  Man  the  number  of  ova  contained  in  a  single 
ovary  is  very  great.  They  have  been  estimated  to  number  in  a 
sexually  mature  girl  36,000.  In  other  Mammals  the  production  of 
new  ova  appears  to  last  longer.  Ffluoeb's  tubes  which  were  still 
connected  with  the  germinal  epithelium  and  contained  small  pri- 
mordial ova  have  been  observed  even  in  young  animals  (Dog,  Babbit, 
etc.).  However,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  we  here  have 
really  new  structures  or  only  primitive  ova  that  in  their  development 
have  remained  stationary.  It  is  maintained  by  vak  Benedeh  with 
certainty  for  a  few  Mammals,  e.^.,  the  Bat,  that  in  the  sexually 
mature  animal  PflI^geb's  tubes  and  primitive  ova  still  continue  to 
be  produced  from  the  germinal  epithelium. 

In  connection  with  the  first  formation  of  the  follicle  I  will  here 
add  some  statements  about  its  further  metamorphosis.  This  is  veiy 
similar  in  the  different  Vertebrates,  excepting  Mammals. 

In  most  Vertebrates  the  follicle  (fig.  216  /)  consists  at  first  of  a 
small,  centrally  located  egg-cell  and  a  single  layer  of  small  follicular 
cells  enveloping  it.  Soon  both  are  more  sharply  separated  from 
each  other  by  means  of  a  vitelline  membrane.  In  older  follicles 
both  parts  have  increased  in  size.  The  follicular  cells  ordinanlj 
grow  out  into  long  cylinders,  and  appear  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  egg.  In  many  animals,  e,g,,  in  Sharks  and 
Dipnoi,  yolk-granules  have  been  found  in  them,  as  in  the  egg  itself, 
and  it  has  been  concluded  from  this,  as  well  as  from  other  phenomena, 
that  the  follicular  cells  take  up  nutritive  substance  from  the  vas- 
cular follicular  capsule,  and  pass  it  along  to  the  egg.  Such  a  method 
of  nutrition  is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  vitelline  membrane 
(fig.  5  z.p)  is  traversed  by  tubules,  through  which  the  follicular 
cells  {f,z)  send  protoplasmic  filaments  to  the  egg.  When  the  egg^ 
has  attained  its  full  size,  the  follicular  cells  lose  their  significance  as 
nutritive  organs  and  become  more  and  more  flattened. 

In  the  lower  Vertebrates  the  mature  ova  are  generally  eliminated 
in  great  numbers  all  at  once,  frequently  in  the  course  d  a  few  days 
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or  even  hours.  The  discharge  takes  place  by  the  rapture  of  the 
connective-tissue  envelope,  which  causes  the  eggs  to  escape  into  the 
body-cavity,  as  in  the  Eishes  and  most  of  the  Amphibia.  After  the 
elimination,  the  ovary,  which  up  to  ^his  time  was  extraordinarily 
large  and  took  up  most  of  the  space  in  the  body-cavity,  shrivels  into 
a  very  small  cord  and  now  encloses  only  the  young  germs  of  ova, 
part  of  which  are  destined  to  mature  during  the  next  year. 

The  formation  of  the  follicle  takes  place  in  a  somewhat  different 
way  in  Mammals.  The  follicle  originally  contains,  as  in  the  remaining 
Vertebrates,  only  a  single  egg  and  a  single  layer  of  follicular  cells, 
which  are  at  first  flat,  then  cubical,  then  cylindrical  (fig.  216  /). 
For  a  long  time  these  cells  envelop  the  e^  as  a  single  layer,  but 
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they  then  grow,  undergo  division,  and  are  converted  into  a  thick 
envelope  of  many  layers.  But  the  difference  from  the  course  of 
development  described  above  becomes  stUl  greater,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  fluid,  the  liquor  folliculi,  is  secreted  by  the  proliferated 
follicular  cells,  and  collects  in  a  small  cavity  at  the  side  of  the  egg 
(fig.  217  ^#). 

In  consequence  of  a  considerable  increase  of  the  fluid,  the  originally 
soHd  follicle  becomes  converted  finally  into  a  large  or  small  vesicle 
(fig.  217  B)j  which  was  discovered  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
by  the  Hollander  Eegmieb  de  Gbaaf  and  was  held  to  be  the 
human  ovum.  The  structure  has  also  been  named  after  him  the 
f^raafia/n  /oUide.  Such  a  follicle  (fig.  217  ^)  now  consists  of  (1)  an 
outer  connective-tissue,  vascular  envelope  {fk)y  the  theca  folliculi ; 
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(2)  lying  on  its  inner  surface,  an  epithelium  composed  of  many  layers 
of  small  follicular  cells  (Jz),  the  membrana  granulosa ;  (3)  the  liquor 
foUiculi  (ff) ;  and  (4)  the  ovum  {ei),  which  originally  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  follicle,  but  which  has  now  been  crowded  to  the  periphery. 
Here,  enveloped  in  a  great  mass  of  follicular  cells  (/z^),  it  causes  an 
elevation  of  the  wall, — the  dUctu  proligerua, — which  protrudes  into 
the  cavity. 

When  the  egg  has  reached  complete  maturity  its  elimination 
occurs  by  a  collapse  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  which  has  then  at- 
tained in  Man  a  diameter  of  about  5  mm.  and  causes  an  elevation 
at  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  The  liquid  of  the  follicle  flows  out 
through  the  rupture  and  at  the  same  time  carries  away  with  it 
from  the  discus  proligerus  the  egg,  which  comes  first  into  the  body- 
cavity,  being  surrounded  by  a  small  number  of  follicular  cells,  which 
still  cling  to  the  zona  pelludda  (fig.  5).  The  egg  is  then  taken  up 
by  the  oviduct. 

Into  the  cavity  of  the  follicle  produced  by  the  flowing  out  of  the 
liquid  an  effusion  of  blood  takes  place  from  the  ruptured  blood-vessels 
in  the  vicinity.  The  blood  coagulates,  and,  accompanied  by  a  prolifera- 
tion of  the  adjacent  tiasue,  is  converted  into  the  yellow  body,  or  corpus 
luteum,  which  is  a  characteristic  structure  of  the  ovary  of  Vertebrates. 
Both  the  follicular  cells  (membrana  granulosa)  which  are  left  behind 
and  the  oonnective-tissue  follicular  capsule  participate  in  this  pro 
liferation.  The  follicular  cells  continue  to  multiply,  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  coagulum,  and  after  a  time  begin  to  undergo 
degeneration  and  to  be  dissolved  into  a  granular  mass.  Vascular 
outgrowths  from  the  capsule  penetrate  into  the  yellow  body,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  is  an  extensive  emigration  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles  or  leucoc3rtes,  which  likewise  undergo  fatty  and  granular 
degeneration  at  a  later  period. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  further  development  of  the  yellow 
body  whether  the  egg  set  free  is  fertilised  or  remains  unfertilised. 
For  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  event  supervenes,  the  corpus 
luteum  is  distinguished  as  true  or  false.  In  the  first  case  it  acquires 
a  much  greater  sise,  the  maximum  of  which  is  reached  in  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy.  It  then  appears  as  a  fleshy  reddish  mass. 
After  the  fourth  month  a  process  of  degeneration  begins.  The 
products  of  degeneration,  which  have  resulted  from  the  granular 
metamorphosis  of  the  follicular  cells  and  leucocytes,  as  well  as  from 
the  coagulum  of  blood,  are  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels.  Out  of  the 
decomposed  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  there  have  arisen  haema- 
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toidin  crystals,  which  now  give  to  the  body  an  orange-red  color.  The 
connective  tissue,  originally  with  an  abundance  of  cells,  begins  to 
shrivel,  as  in  the  formation  of  a  scar ;  as  a  result  of  these  various 
proooaocB  of  degeneration  the  yellow  body,  which  projects  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  ovary,  begins  to  become  considerably  smaller,  and  Is 
finally  converted  into  a  firm  connective-tissue  callus,  which  causes 
a  drawing  in  at  the  surface  of  the  organ. 

When  fertilisation  has  not  occurred,  the  same  metamorphosis 
and  processes  of  growth  it  is  true  take  place,  but  the  false  corpus 
lutenm  remains  very  much  smaller.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  sexual  organs  is  very  much 
less  when  there  is  no  fertilisation  than  in  case  pregnancy  takes 
place. 

In  addition  to  the  tubes  of  Pfluqer, — which  arise  from  the 
germinal  epithelium  and  produce  the  primitive  ova, — in  most  classes 
of  Vertebrates  epithdidl  oords  of  another  kind  and  another  origin 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ovary.  As  has  been  observed  by 
various  persons  in  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  there 
grow  out  from  the  Wolffian  body,  which  lies  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  epithelial  shoots,  the  "  eexual  cords  of  Uie  primitive  kidney** 
and  these  penetrate  toward  the  developing  ovary  even  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  intergrowth  between  germinal  epithelium  and 
connective  tissue.  They  arise  from  the  epithelium  of  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles,  as  Braun  has  shown  for  Reptiles,  Hoffmann  for  Amphibia, 
and  Semon  for  Birds.  In  Mammals,  in  which  at  present  their  sub- 
sequent fate  has  been  most  accurately  traced  out,  they  then  unite 
with  one  another  into  a  network  at  the  base  of  the  fundament  of 
the  ovary,  which  protrudes  as  a  ridge  into  the  body-cavity,  and,, 
pursuing  tortuous  courses,  grow  into  contact  with  the  tubes  of 
PFLt^GER.  Whereas  in  Mammals  the  cortex  of  the  ovary  is  de- 
veloped out  of  the  latter,  the  former  share  in  the  composition  of 
the  future  medullary  substance,  and  are  on  that  account  designated 
as  medullary  oords.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  follicle  they  remain  solid^ 
whereas  the  part  near  the  primitive  kidney  acquires  a  cavity  which 
is  surrounded  by  cylindrical  cells. 

The  medullary  cords  exhibit  in  different  species  of  Mammals 
different  degrees  of  development,  as  the  comparative  investigations  of 
Harz  have  established  In  some  animals,  e.^.,  in  the  Fig  and  Sheep, 
they  reach  only  to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  therefore  remain  sepa- 
rated from  the  tubes  of  Pfluger  by  a  wide  space ;  in  others  they 
grow  out  into  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  and  in  part  apply  themselvep 
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closely  to  them   (Gat,  Guinea-pig,  Mouse,  etc.),  and  take  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  composition  of  the  medullary  substance. 

Thefe  are  two  antagonistic  views  relative  to  the  ngnificanee  of  the 
sexual  cords  of  the  primitive  kidney,  or  the  medtUlari/  cords,  in  the 
fomuUion  of  ova.  According  to  KtiLUKER  and  Bouoet  the  medaliary 
cords  early  fuse  with  the  tubes  of  FflOobb  and  furnish  to  them  the 
cells  which  become  the  follicular  epithelium.  The  cells  contained  in  a 
follicle  would,  according  to  this,  come  from  two  sources — the  foUicolar 
cells  would  arise  from  the  primitive  kidney,  the  eggs  from  the  ger- 
mioal  epithelium..  Most  embryologists  dispute  this.  According  to 
their  observations  the  medullary  cords  only  exceptionally  extend  close 
up  to  a  follicle,  in  many  Mammals  they  do  not  reach  it  at  all; 
consequently  not  only  the  primitive  ova  but  also  the  accompanying 
follicular  cells  must  be  furnished  by  the  germinal  epitheliuip.  I  also 
favor  the  latter  view,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  best  supported  by 
the  facts.  But  what  significance  the  medullary  cords  have  wiU  be 
better  understood  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  develop 
ment  of  the  testis,  to  which  we  shall  now  proceed* 

ijg)  The  Testis, 

I  will  at  once  state  that  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
testis  is  less  complete  than  that  of  the  development  of  the  ovaiy. 

The  conditions  appear  to  me  to  be  the  clearest  in  the  fum-amniotie 
Vertebrata,  We  possess  here  the  pioneer  researches  of  Sempbb  and 
Balfoub  on  the  Selachians,  and  of  Hoffmann  on  Amphibia.  All 
these  investigators  have,  with  one  accord,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  male  sexual  products,  as  well  as  the  female,  arise  from  the 
germinal  epithelium  of  the  body-cavity.  In  males  also  there  is  to 
be  recogmsed  in  the  region  of  the  primitive  kidney  a  special  thickened 
band  of  tall  epithelial  cells,  in  which  are  imbedded  larger  cells  with 
vesicular  nuclei,  the  primitive  spermatic  cells.  In  the  Sharks,  the 
conditions  of  which  I  shall  make  the  basis  of  the  further  description, 
they  form  irregular  cords  of  cells,  the  '*  Yorkeimketten  "  of  Semper 
{i^g,  218  J).  Out  of  these  are  developed  small,  spherical,  follicular- 
like  bodies  (fig.  218  B),  by  the  ingrowth  of  surrounding  connective 
tissue  into  the  cords,  which  are  thereby  divided  up. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  complete  agreement  exists  in  the  development 
of  both  kinds  of  sexual  products.  But  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
ovary  one  cell  in  each  follicle  increases  in  size  and  is  converted  into 
the  ovum,  a  like  process  does  not  take  place  in  the  male ;  here  the 
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f  oUide-like  structures  become  hollow  and  thus  converted  into  aeminai 
ampiiUcB,  whose  epithelial  cells  gradually  grow  out  into  long  cylinders. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  these  become  seminal  mother-cells,  which  by 
many  repeated  divisions  are  converted  into  sixty  seminal  cells,  each 
of  which  is  metamorphosed  into  a  seminal  filament.     Since  the 
filaments  derived  from  each 
seminal  mother-cell  always 
arrange  themselves  parallel 
to  one  another,  it  is  easily 
xmderstood  why  before  the 
attainment    of     complete 
maturity  the  seminal  fila- 
ments are  found  united  in 
great  numbers  into  bundles. 
Whertas  the  testiSy    like 
4he  ovary,  draws  its  epecifie 
histological  components  di- 
rectly from   tike  germinal 
-epitheliumj   it  acquires  its 
efferent    ducts    from    the 
primitive  kidney.      As  in 
the  female,  so  also  in  the 
male,  epithelial  shoots,  the 
sexual  cords  (genital  canals 
of  Hoffmann),  grow  from 
the    primitive   kidney   to- 
ward   the  testis;    in  the 
Amphibia    they    arise    as 
proliferations     from     the 
•cells  of  the  wall  of  certain 
Malpighian  corpuscles;  in 
the  Selachians,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  sprout  out  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner 
from    the  ciliate   funnels. 

Arrived  at  the  base  of  the  testicular  ridge,  they  are  joined  togeth.er 
into  a  longitudinal  canal,  from  which  fine  tubules  are  sent  still 
farther  into  the  substance  of  the  testis,  where  they  unite  with  the 
structures  that  take  their  origin  in  the  germinal  epitheUimi.  As 
figure  218  B  shows,  the  efferent  tubules  (sc)  in  Selachians  at 
first  apply  their  blind  ends  to  the  ampullae,  and  enter  into  open 
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oommunication  with  them,  bat  only  after  the  maturation   of  the 
Beminal  filaments  beginB. 

Many  differences  of  opinion  still  prevail  oonoeming  the  development 
of  the  testis  in  the  higher  YertebUbtes.    It  is  true  that  the  presence  of 
a  germinal  epithelium  upon  the  surface  of  the  mesonephros  has  also 
been  established  in  this  case  by  Waldeybb  for  the  male,  but   its 
participation  in   the  fundament  of  the  testis  has  been  called  in 
question.    According  to  the  original  account  of  Waldeyer,  which 
is  still  defended  by  many  investigators,  especially  by  KCllikeb,  the 
seminal  tubules  are  morphological  products  of  the  primitive  kidney. 
However,  more  recent  researches,  which  it  must  be  admitted  do  not 
yet  harmonise  with  one  another  in  all  points,  indicate  that  the 
development  of  the  testis  of  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  agrees 
with  that  of  non-amniotic  Vertebrates  in  the  main  outlines.     In 
continuation  of  the  work  of  Bobnhaupt  and  Eoli,  who  it  is  true 
worked  with  incomplete  methods  of  investigation,  Beaun  has  recently 
maintained  for  Beptiles,  Semon  for  the  Chick,  Mihalkovics  and 
Janosik  for  the  latter  and  for  Mammals,  that  in  the  male  also  the 
germinal  epithelium  begins  to  proliferate,  penetrates  into  the  depths 
of  the  testis,  and  furnishes  the  primitive  seminal  cells.     The  tubules, 
which  according  to  KOllikee  and  Waldetee  grow  into  the  funda- 
ment of  the  testis  from  the  primitive  kidney, — the  sexual  cords, — 
serve  only  for  carrying  away  the  semen.     As  stated  by  Beaitn  for 
Beptiles,  and  by  Semon  for  the  Chick,  they  sprout  out  from  the 
epithelium  of  Malpighian  corpuscles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amphibia. 

Although  according  to  these  accounts  the  double  origin  of  the 
substance  of  the  testis^  on  the  one  hand  from  the  germinal  epithelium, 
on  the  other  from  tfts  primitive  kidney^  can  no  longer  be  well 
called  in  question,  nevertheless  in  the  details  many  conditions^ 
which  are  still  differently  described  in  the  higher  Vertebrates^ 
demand  renewed  investigation.  Before  all  else  this  point  should  be 
still  further  explained :  In  what  proportion  do  the  epithelial  cells. 
furnished  by  the  germinal  epithelium  and  those  by  the  primitive 
kidney  share  in  the  formation  of  the  testicular  substance  ?  Are  th& 
tubules  which  produce  the  semen  formed  exclusively  from  germinal 
epithelium,  or  is  it  only  the  seminal  mother-cells  which  have  this 
origin,  while  there  are  associated  with  the  latter  indifferent  cells  from 
the  ^*  sexual  cords  of  the  primitive  kidney  **  ? 

I  hold  it  to  be  the  more  probable  that  the  tidmles  producing  the  eemen, 
the  tubuli  semini/eri,  are  derived  from  the  germinal  epithelium;  the  tubuli 
recti  and  <A«  rete  testis,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  primitive  kidney. 
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Kagsl  has  studied  the  development  of  the  testis  in  human  embiyos.  Aooord- 
ing  to  his  description  also,  there  arise  from  the  actively  proliferating  germinal 
epithelinm  nnmerons  cords,  in  which  large  primitive  seminal  cells  are  imbedded. 
The  ooxds  afterwards  become  the  seminal  taboles.  In  Ifian  there  prevails  from 
the  beginning,  as  Naorl  lemarlcs,  snch  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
sexes,  both  in  the  form  of  the  original  germinal  ridge  and  in  the  whole  process 
of  its  difterentiation,  that  one  can  recognise  in  the  anatomical  stmctoie  of  the 
sexual  glands  from  a  very  early  stage  whether  one  has  before  him  a  male 
or  a  female. 

(4)  Metamorphons  of  the  Different  Fundamenta  of  tke  Urogenital 
System  into  the  Adult  Condition. 

We  have  become  acquainted  in  the  preceding  pages  with  the  first 
development  of  the  various  parts  which  constitute  the  foundations  of 
the  urogenital  system.  These  are  (fig.  219)  three  pairs  of  canals 
— ^the  mesonephric  ducts  (ug)y  the  Miillerian  ducts  (fTi^),  and  the 
ureters  (hi) — and  in  addition  a  great  number  of  glandular  structures 
— pronephros^  mesonephros  {un)y  metanephros  (n),  and  the  sexual 
glands  {kd)j  ovaiy  and  testis. 

It  will  be  my  task  in  what  follows  to  indicate  how  the  ultimate 
condition  is  derived  from  these  embryonic  fundaments.  In  this  I 
shall  limit  myself ,  in  the  main,  to  Man,  because  we  now  have  to  do 
with  more  easily  investigated,  and  in  general  well-known  conditions. 

In  a  human  embryo  eight  weeks  old  (fig.  220)  the  fundaments, 
if  we  neglect  differences  which  are  recognisable  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  are  so  similar  in  male  and  female  as  to  be 
indistinguishable. 

All  the  glands  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebrao :  farthest 
forward  the  kidney  (n),  which  is  a  small  bean-shaped  body ;  upon 
this  lies  the  suprarenal  body  (nn),  that  at  this  time  is  dispropor- 
tionately  large  and  is  to  be  seen  only  on  the  left  half  of  the  figure. 

Somewhat  lateral  to  the  kidney  one  sees  the  primitive  kidney  (un) 
as  an  elongated,  narrow  tract  of  tissue.  It  is  attached  to  the  wall 
of  the  trunk  by  a  connective-tissue  lamella,  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum, 
the  so-called  mesentery  of  the  primitive  kidney.  In  the  middle  of 
the  gland  it  is  rather  broad,  but  above,  toward  the  diaphragm,  it 
is  elongated  into  a  narrow  band,  which  KOllikeb  has  described  as 
the  diaphrctgrnatic  ligament  of  the  primitive  kidney.  Upon  careful 
examination  one  also  observes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  primitive 
kidney  a  second  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which  runs  from  it  to  the 
inguinal  region  (figs.  219  and  220  gh).  It  encloses  a  firm  strand 
of  connective  tissue,  a  kind  of  ligament,  that  is  destined  to  play  a 
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part  in  the  development  of  the  female  and  male  sexual  organs — the 
inguinal  ligament  of  the  primitive  kidney.  It  subsequently  becomes 
in  man  the  gubemactdum  ffunteri,  in  woman  the  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus  (ligamentum  teres  uteri). 

On  the  median  side  of  the  primitive  kidney  is  found  either  the 

testis  or  the  ovary  {kd)j 
according  to  the  sex  of 
the  embryo,  both  sexual 
organs  still  being  at  this 
time  small  oval  bodies. 
They  also  possess  me- 
senteries of  their  own, 
a  meeorchium  or  meeo- 
variumy  by  means  of 
which  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  root  of 
the  primitive  kidney. 
As  long  as  the  sexual 
organs  retain  their  posi- 
tions on  each  side  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
the  blood-vessels  that 
supply  them  run  in  an 
exactly  transverse  direc- 
tion: the  artena  spcr- 
matica  from  the  aorta 
to  the  ovary  or  the 
testis,  the  vena  sperma- 
tica  from  the  gland  to 
the  vena  cava  inferior. 

The  various  efferent 
ducts  lie  at  this  time 
close  together  at  the 
margin  of  the  mesone- 
phric  fold  {^g.  219),  the 
most  anterior  [ventral]  being  the  Miillerian  duct  (mg).  Farther  back- 
wards toward  the  pelvis  the  ducts  of  both  sides  approach  the  median 
plane  (fig.  219),  whereby  the  Miillerian  duct  {m^)  comes  to  lie  for  a 
certain  distance  on  the  median  side  of  and  then  behind  [dorsal  of] 
the  mesonephric  duct  {ug),  so  that  altogether  it  describes  around  the 
latter  a  kind  of  spiral  course.     When  they  reach  the  lesser  pelvis. 


Fif .  S19.— DUgram  of  the  indiffurant  fimdaiimt  of  tho 
UT^enitel  •yitom  of  a  Watniiial  at  aa  early  itage. 

n,  Kidnej ;  kd^  aexnal  gland ;  tm,  primitiTo  kidney ;  ug^ 
meeonephiio  duct ;  ing,  MfUlerian  duct ;  ni^,  its  an- 
terior end  ;  gk,  gubemacolum  Hunteri  (meeonephric 
inguiuAl  ligament) ;  A{,  ureter ;  AT,  its  opc.iing  into 
the  urinaiy  bladder ;  u^\  rng'^  openings  of  the  meeone- 
phric and  MQllerian  ducts  into  the  sinus  urogenitalis 
iitig) ;  m<2,  rectum  ;  H,  cloaca ;  gh6,  sexual  eminence ; 
gv>,  sexual  ridges ;  cl\  external  orifice  of  the  cloaca ; 
kbit  urinazy  bladder ;  fUtl',  its  elongation  into  the 
urachus  (the  future  lig.  vesioo-umlnlicale). 
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the  four  ducts  are  united  behind  the  bladder  (hhl)  into  a  fascicle,  the 
genital  card ;  this  union  is  due  to  their  becoming  surrounded  by  the 
umbilical  arteries — which  have  at  this  time  attained  a  large  size,  and 
which  run  from  the  aorta  on  both 
sides  of  the  bladder  up  to  the 
umbUicus — and  to  their  being,  as 
it  were,  tied  up  into  a  bundle  by 
them.  In  a  cross  section  through 
the  genital  cord  {^^.  228)  we  find 
the  mesonephric  ducts  {ug)  some- 
what more  anterior  [ventral]  and 
at  the  same  time  farther  apart 
than  the  Miillerian  ducts  (mg), 
which  are  a  little  behind  them 
and  pressed  quite  close  together 
in  the  median  plane. 

In  older  embryos  there  arise 

in  the  evolution  of  the  urogenital 

system   differences  between  the 

two  sexes  which  are  visible  even 

externally    and    which    become 

more    distinct    from    month    to 

month.     These  result  from  fundamental  metamorphoses,  which  the 

whole  apparatus  continually  undergoes  in  its  separate  parts.     In 

connection  with  this  some  originally  quite  large  fundaments  undergo 

Almost  complete  degeneration;    of   those  which  remain  some  are 

serviceable  only  in  the  female,  others  only  in  the  male ;  when  not 

employed,  they  disappear.     Moreover  the  conditions  which   were 

referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  description  are  extensively  altered 

Yny  tiie  fact  that  the  sexual  organs  surrender  their  original  position, 

on  either  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  move  farther  downward 

inta  tlie  pelvic  cavity. 

I  describe  first  the  changes  in  the  male,  then  those  in  the  female. 


7if.  880.— TTrinuy  and  mzuaI  organt  of  a 
homaa  embryo  8  weeks  old,  after  Kol- 
LiKER.  Magnified  about  3  diameters,  and 
seen  from  the  ventral  side. 

nn,  Right  suprarenal  body;  un,  primitive 
kidney ;  n,  kidney ;  ung,  mesonephric 
duct ;  gh,  Hukter's  directive  or  inguinal 
ligament  (gnbemaculum  Hunteri  or  liga- 
mentum  uteri  rotundum);  m,  rectum; 
6,  bladder ;  Xrd,  sexual  gland. 


(AS)   The  Metamorphosis  in  the  Male,     Bescenstis  testiculorum. 

Whereas  the  testis  (figs.  221  and  222)  by  conglomeration  of  the 
semineLl  t^ubules  becomes  a  bulky  organ  (A),  the  mesonephros  {nh-\'pa) 
is  ret&rcled  in  its  development  more  and  more,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  differently  metamorphosed  in  its  anterior  and  its  posterior 
xtortioT^^*      The  anterior  or  seoctujil  part  of  the  primitive  kidney  (nA), 
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which  has  come  into  communication  with  the  seminal  tubules  bj 
means  of  individual  canals,  in  the  manner  previously  described,  and 
has  thereby  furnished  the  rete  testis  and  the  tubuli  recti,  Ib  converted 
into  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  It  exhibits  in  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  week  from  ten  to  twenty  short  transverse  canals,  which  are 
now  to  be  designated  as  vasa  efferentia  testis.  They  unite  in  the 
mesonephric  duct  (fig.  222),  which  continues  to  have  a  straight 
course^  and  has  now  become  the  seminal  duct  {si,  vas  deferens). 
During  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  the  individual  canals  begin  to 
grow  in  length  and  thereby  to  become  tortuous.    The  vasa  efferentia 

in  this  way  produce  the  coni  vasculosis 
which  are  at  once  the  initial  part  of 
the  vas  deferens  and  the  tail  of  the 
epididymis. 

Incidentally  let  it  be  stated  that  near  the 
external  opening  of  the  vas  deferens,  as  it 
passes  along  the  posterior  surfaoc  of  the 
bladder,  there  arises  in  the  third  month  a 
small  evagination,  which  becomes  the  seminal 
vesicle  (sbt). 

The  posterior  region  of  the  primitive 
kidney  (pa)  degenerates  into  very  in* 
significant  remnants.   In  older  embryos 
one  stiU  finds  for  a  time,  between  vas 
deferens    and    testis,    small,   tortuous 
canals,  usually  blind  at  both  ends,  be- 
tween which  degenerated  Malpighian 
corpuscles  also  occur.    The  whole  forms 
a  small  yellow  body.   In  the  adult  these 
remnants  are  still  further  reduced;  they  produce  on  the  one  hand 
the  vasa  aherraniia  of  the  epididt/mis,  and  on  the  other  the  organ 
discovered  by  GiraldIss,  the  paradidymis.      The   latter  consists, 
according  to  Henle's  description,  of  a  small  number  of  flat,  white 
bodies,  lying  in  contact  with  the  blood-vessels  of  the  seminal  cord, 
each  of  which  is  a  knotted  tubule  blind  at  both  ends ;  each  tubule  is 
lined  with  an  epithelium  containing  fat,  and  is  enlarged  at  its  blind 
ends  into  irregularly  lobed  vesicles. 

The  Miillerian  ducts  (fig.  222  mg)  do  not  acquire  in  the  male  any 
function,  and  therefore,  as  useless  structures,  undergo  degeneration  ;. 
the  middle  region  in  fact  usually  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace 
although  it  has  been  for  a  time  during  embryonic  life  demonstrable  aa 


Pif .  ttl.— The  intenud  mzuaI  orftai 
of  a  male  hunum  embryo  9  om. 
loBf,  after  Waij>eyer.  Magnified 
8  diameters. 

hf  Testis ;  nh,  epididymis  (sexual  part 
of  the  primitire  kidnej)  ;  pa, 
paradidjmJB  (remnant  of  the 
primitive  kidney); «{,  yas  deferens 
(duot  of  the  primitive  kidney); 
9,  vaBoolar  bimdle  of  oonnective 
tissue. 
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va  epithelial  cord.    Gassbb  indeed  observed  a  rudimentary  canal  of 
considerable  extent  at  the  side  of  the  vas  deferens  in  a  recently  born 
male  child.     Certain 
rudiments  of  the  ter- 
minal   portions,    on 
the  contrary,  are  pre- 
served even   in   the 
adult  individual,  and 
in  descriptive  anato- 
mies are  csJled  tUeni8 
nuuctdinus  (urn)  and 
non-aialked   hydatids 
of  the  epididymis  (hj/). 
The  posterior  ter- 
minal   parts  of   the 
two  Miillerian  ducts, 
which    lie    close   to- 
gether   enclosed    in 
the  genital  cord,  axe 
modified     into     the 
uienu       mcuculinua 
{urn).     Owing  to  the 
disappearance  of  the 
partition    separating 
them,  they  are  united 
into    a   single   small 
aaCy  which  is  situated 
between  the  openings 
of  the  two  vasa  de- 
f erentia  at  the  pro- 
stata and    therefore 
still  bears  the  name 
of   sinus  prostaticus. 
JSztraordinarily     in- 
conspicuous in  Man, 
it   acquires  in  many 
Mammals,  in  Cami- 
vorea  and  Ruminants 


Fif .  Itt.— DiagnuB  to  SUnitnto  tli*  dtrtlopmrnt  ttf  tli«  mal* 
Mzaal  orfUM  of  a  WMfimal  from  tho  iadifforont  fimda- 
mo&t  of  tlio  nrofonital  ■jstom,  whieh  it  diafnauaatieAUy 
upgQUBtod  in  flf .  S19. 

The  penistent  parts  of  the  original  fandament  are  indicated 
by  oontinuouB  lines,  the  parte  which  nndergo  degeneration 
by  dotted  lines.  Dotted  lines  are  also  employed  to  show 
the  position  whioh  the  male  sexnal  organs  take  after  the 
completion  of  the  descensus  testiculormn. 

n,  Kidney ;  h,  testis ;  nA,  epididymis ;  pa,  paradidymis ;  Ay, 
hydatid  of  the  epididymis ; «{,  vas  deferens ;  mg,  degeoerated 
Miillerian  dnot ;  um,  utems  maacnlinns,  remnant  of  the 
Miillerian  duets ;  gk,  gnbemacnlom  Honteri ;  AZ,  ureter ; 
hl%  its  opening  into  the  bladder ;  tlbl,  vesionUB  aeminalee ; 
AM,  urinary  bladder ;  A6r,  its  upper  tip,  whieh  is  continuous 
with  the  ligamentum  vesioo-umbilicale  medium  (urachus) ; 
Ar,  urethra ;  pr,  prostata ;  dej,  external  orifice  of  the  ductus 
^aculatorii. 

The  letters  nk\  h\  tV  indicate  the  position  of  the  several  oigans 
after  the  descent  has  taken  place. 


(>Vkbib),  a  considerable  size,  and  is  differentiated,  as  in  the  female, 
into  A  vaginal  and  a  uterine  part.  In  Man  it  corresponds  chiefly 
to  titte  vagina  (Tourneux). 
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The  rum-stalked  hydatid  (hy)  is  developed  out  of  the  other  end 
of  the  Miillerian  duct.  It  is  a  small  vesicle  that  rests  upon  the 
epididymis,  is  lined  with  ciliate  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  is  continued 
into  a  small,  likewise  ciliate  canal.  At  one  place  it  possesses  a  funnel- 
shaped  opening,  which  has  been  compared  by  Waldeter  to  the 
pavilion  of  a  Fallopian  tube  in  miniature. 

In  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  development  of  the  sexual 
organs,  there  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  important  changes 
f  position  which  the  testis  together  with  the  attached  rudiments 
undergoes.  Since  early  times,  these  have  been  embraced  under  the 
uame  of  descensus  testictUarum. 

Originally  the  testes  (fig.  222  h)  lie,  as  previously  stated,  in  the 

peritoneal  cavity  at 
the  side  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  In  the 
third  month  we  find 
them  already  in  the 
greater  (false)  pelvis, 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
on  the  inner  side  of 
the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen  close  to 
the  inner  abdominal 

Vif .  SSS.— Hnnuui  tmbrTO  of  tli«  fifth  month,  after  BBAiCAinr.       -pint^    lf\a    99 1^        In 
Natural  size.  *^g    \"o*    ^^o).       ux 

mdf  Rectoxn ;  A,  testis ;  nA,  epididymis ;  «l,  vas  deferens ;  gh,       COnsequence  of  these 
gnbemacalum  Hunter!  with  processus  vaginalis  peritcnei ;  ,  .1  •  1 

W,  bladder  with  lig.  vesloo-umbilicale  medium.  changes  the  nourish- 

ing blood  -  vessels, 
'^hich  at  first  ran  transversely,  have  altered  their  direction  and  now 
pass  obliquely  from  below  upward,  because  their  original  place  of 
attachment  to  the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  inferior  vena  cava 
remains  the  same.     How  is  the  migration  to  be  explained  ? 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  inguinal  ligament,  or  the  gubema- 
culum  Hunteri  (fig.  222  and  223  gh)y  which  puts  the  primitive 
kidney,  or,  when  this  has  disappeared,  the  testis,  into  connection  with 
the  ioguinal  region.  This  ligament  has  in  the  meantime  become  & 
^rong  connective-tissue  cord,  in  which  non-striate  mi2scles  also  lie. 
Its  upper  end  is  attached  to  the  head  of  the  epididymis  (nA) ;  its 
lower  end  traverses  the  abdominal  wall  to  be  inserted  into  the 
corium  of  the  inguinal  region.  Apparently  this  gubemaculiun  plays 
a  part  in  the  migration  of  the  sexual  organs.  Formerly  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  exercised  a  traction  upon  the  testis,  in  which  connectioa 
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attention  was  directed  to  the  non-striate  muscle-fibres  contained  in 
it,  or  a  shorteniDg  of  the  connective-tissue  cord  by  gradual  shrinkage 
was  assumed.  But  it  is  impossible  for  this  very  important  change 
in  position  to  have  taken  place  in  that  manner.  One  therefore 
rightly  seeks  to  explain  the  agency  of  the  ligament  in  another  way, 
without  assuming  an  active  shortening  or  a  traction  exercised  by 
muscular  action.  We  have  to  do  here  siniply  with  processes  of 
unequal  growth.  When,  out  of  several  organs  originally  lying  beside 
one  another  in  the  same  region  of  the  body,  certain  ones  in  later 
months  of  embryonic  life  increase  in  size  less,  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  grow  extraordinarily  in  length,  the  natural  consequence  is 
that  the  more  rapidly  growing  parts  are  shoved  past  those  that  grow 


PSf.  m— Two  dlAgnuM  to  flluttnto^tiM  doMtmiu  and  the  fonnatioa  of  tho  niTelopot  of  fh* 


A,  The  t«ttu  liea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inner  abdominal  ring.    B,  The  testis  has  entered  the 

aerotmn. 
1,  Skin  of  the  abdomen  ;  1\  scrotum  with  tnnica  dartoo ;  8,  snpei-flcial  abdominal  fascia ;  ^, 

Cooper's  fascia;  8,  muscle-layer  and   fascia  transrena  abdominis;  V,  tunica  vaginalis 

communis  with  cremaster ;  4,  peritoneum  ;  4',  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria ; 

4",  peritoneal  investment  of  the  testis  or  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria.' 
tr^  Inguinal  or  abdominal  ring ;  A,  testis ;  «I,  vas  deferens. 


more  slowly.  If,  now,  in  the  present  case  the  skeletal  parts  and 
their  accompanying  muscles  in  the  lumbar  and  pelvic  regions  become 
elongated,  while  the  Hunterian  ligament  does  not  grow  and  there- 
fore remains  short,  the  latter  necessarily — because  one  of  its  ends 
is  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  inguinal  region  and  the  other  to  the 
testis — draws  down  the  testis  as  the  movable  part;  it  draws  the 
testi»  at  first  gradually  into  the  cavity  of  the  false  pelvis,  and  finally, 
when  the  other  parts  have  become  still  larger,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  abdominal  wall  has  become  much  thicker,  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  inner  abdominal  ring  {^g,  223). 

The  testis  migrates  still  farther  in  consequence  of  a  second  process, 
which  begins  even  in  the  second  month.  For  there  is  formed  at  the 
place  where  Hunter's  ligament  traverses  the  wall  of  the  abdomen 
an  evagination  of  the  peritoneum,  the  processus  vaginalis  peritonei 
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(fig.  224  if).  This  gradually  penetrates  the  abdominal  wall  and 
enters  into  a  fold  of  the  skin,  which  is  developed  in  the  pubic  region, 
as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  section  (see  fig.  231  ffw).  Th» 
opening  of  the  hernia-like  evagination,  which  leads  into  the  body- 
cavity,  is  called  the  inner  inguinal  [abdomin(U]  ring  (Ir) ;  the  portion 
which  traverses  the  musculature  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  inguinal 
cancU;  and  the  blind  end  which  is  expanded  within  the  dermal  fold, 
the  scrotum. 

In  its  migration  the  testis  (fig.  224  B)  also  sinks  down  into  this 
peritoneal  fold,  whereby  it  remains  undetermined  whether  Huhteb's 
ligament  exercises  an  influence  on  it  or  not.  The  entrance  into  the 
inguinal  canal  usiiaUy  takes  place  in  the  eighth  month,  into  the 
scrotum  in  the  ninth  month,  so  that  at  the  end  of  embryonic  life 
the  descent  is,  as  a  rule,  completed.  The  canal  then  closes  by 
fusion  of  its  walls,  and  thereby  the  testis  comes  to  lie  in  a  sac 
oonstiicted  off  from  the  abdominal  cavity  and  enclosed  on  all 
sides. 

The  various  enveloping  etructwea  of  the  testis  also  become  intelli- 
gible from  the  sketch  of  the  development  just  given.  Since  the 
cavity  which  shelters  it  is  simply  a  detached  portion  of  the  body- 
cavity,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lined  by  peritoneum  (fig.  224  ^^ 
This  is  the  so-called  tunica  vaginalis  propria^  on  which,  as  on  other 
regions  of  the  peritoneum,  we  have  to  distinguish  a  parietal  layer 
{4')  lining  the  wall  of  the  sac  and  a  visceral  layer  (4")  investing  the 
testis.  Outside  of  this  follows  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis  {{) ; 
it  is  the  evaginated,  and  at  the  same  time  extraordinarily  attenu- 
ated, layer  of  muscles  and  fascis  (,)  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Con- 
sequently it  also  contains  some  musde-fibres  enclosed  in  it,  which 
are  derived  from  the  musculus  obliquus  abdominis  intemus,  and 
constitute  the  suspensory  muscle  of  the  testis  or  cremaster. 

In  the  descensus  testiculorum,  which  should  normally  be  com- 
pleted in  Man  at  the  end  of  embryonic  life,  interruptions  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  occur  and  produce  an  abnormal  location  of  the 
testis,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  cryptorchism.  The  descent 
remains  incomplete.  Then  the  testes  of  the  recently  bom  child  are 
either  found  to  be  located  in  the  body-cavity,  or  they  still  stick  fast 
in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  inguinal  canal.  In  consequence 
the  scrotum  feels  small,  flabby,  and  flaccid. 

Such  anomalies  are  designated  as  inJtibition^mal/ormaiiojiSf  because 
they  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  processes  of  development 
have  not  reached  their  normal  termination. 
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(B)  77ie  Metamorphosis  in  the  Female.     Descensus  avariorum. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  primitive  embryonic  fundaments  in  the 
female  is  in  many  particulars  the  opposite  of  that  in  the  male,  inas- 
much as  parts  which  are  made  use  of  in  the  latter  become  rudi- 
mentaiy  in  the 
former,  and 
vice  versd  (com- 
pare with  one 
another  the 
diagrams 
shown  in  figs. 
219,  222,  and 
225).  Whereas 
in  man  the 
mesonephric 
duct  becomes 
the  vas  defer- 
ens, in  woman 
the  Miillerian 
duct  (fig.  225 
€,  tU,  sch)  as- 
sumes the  func- 
tion of  conduct- 
ing away  the 
ova,  while  the 
mesonephric 
duct  (ug)  and 
the  primitive 
kidney  (ep,  pa) 
become  rudi- 
mentaiy. 

The  prone- 
phrie    duct    in 

advanced  human  embryos  of  the  female  sex  is  still  demonstrable  as 
«n  inconspicuous  structure  in  the  broad  ligament  and  at  the  side 
of  the  uterus ;  in  the  adult  it  has,  as  a  rule,  entirely  disappeared, 
except  the  terminal  portion,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  substance  of 
t;he  neck  of  the  uterus,  where  it  is  distinguishable,  but  only  by 
means  of  cross  sections,  as  an  extraordinarily  narrow  tubule  (Beigel, 
&•  Dohrn).     In  many  Mammals,  as  in  Ruminants  and  Swine,  the 
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Jig.  186.— StAgnun  to  illustntto  Unb  development  of  the  female  eenud 
erfttne  of  a  Meininel  firom  the  indifferent  fimdement  of  the  uro- 
genital ifTBtem,  whidh  io  diagnunmatioBUy  repreeented  in  flg.  819. 

The  penifltent  parte  of  the  original  fundament  are  indioated  by  con- 
tinnooe  Unee,  the  parte  wbioh  undergo  degeneration  by  dotted 
linee.  Dotted  linee  are  alio  employed  to  show  the  poeition  which 
the  female  sexual  oi^puu  take  after  the  completion  of  the  deeoensue. 

n,  Kidney ;  d,  ovary ;  ep,  epodphtnon ;  jm,  paroophoron ;  Ay,  hydatid ; 
t.  Fallopian  tube  (oviduct) ;  ug,  meeonephric  duct ;  ut,  utenu ;  aeh, 
▼agina ;  hi,  meter ;  hbl,  xirboaxy  bladder ;  kbP,  ite  upper  tip,  which 
ie  oontinuoui  with  the  ligamentnm  veeioo-umbilicale  medium ;  hr, 
urethra ;  w,  veetibnlum  TaginsB ;  rm,  round  ligament  (inguinal 
ligament  of  the  primitive  kidney)  ;  to*,  ligamentum  ovarii. 

The  letters  f ,  g/,  ei\  Uf  indicate  the  positions  of  the  organs  after  the 
deeoent. 
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mesonephric  ducts  persist  even  later  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  and 
are  here  known  under  the  name  of  Gabtneb's  canals. 

There  are  to  he  diatinguished  on  the  degenerating  primitive  kidney j  m 
in  Man,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  region  (  Waldbyeb). 

I%e  anterior  region  (figs.  225  ep,  226  ep),  or  the  eexualpart  of  the 
primitive  kidney,  which  in  the  male  becomes  the  epididymis,  is  also 
retained  by  the  female  as  an  organ  without  function  and  her& 
becomes  the  parovarium  (ep),  which  was  first  accurately  described  by 
KoBELT  (the  parovarium  or  epoophoron  of  Waldeyeb).     It  lies  in 

the  broad  ligament  {hg.  226) 
between  ovary  (ei)  and  MUllerian 
duct  (t),  and  consists  of  a  longitu- 
dinal canal  (ug),  the  remnant  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  mesonephric 
duct,  and  of  ten  to  fifteen  trans- 
verse tubules  (^).  The  latter 
have  at  first  a  straight  course, 
but  afterwai'ds  become  tortuous 
(fig.  227  ep),  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  canals  which  in  the 
male  are  converted  into  the  coni 
vasculosi.  The  comparison  be- 
tween parovarium  and  epididy- 
mis may  be  carried  still  further. 
As  in  the  male  tubules  grow  out 
from  the  latter  into  the  cortex 
of  the  t-estis  and  are  there  diffe- 
rentiated into  the  rete  testis  and 
the  tubuli  recti,  so  there  are  also 
canals  found  in  the  female  which 
proceed  from  the  parovarium, 
enter  the  medullar}^  substance  of  the  ovary  itself,  and  form  here 
the  previously  (p.  381)  described  medullary  cords,  which  are  highly 
developed  in  many  Mammals. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  primitive  kidney,  which  in  the  male 
(figs.  221  and  222  pa)  furnishes  the  paradidymis  and  the  vasa 
aberrantia,  degenerates  in  the  female  (fig.  225  pa)  in  a  similar 
manner  into  the  paroophoron,  and  is  still  to  be  recognised  for  a  long^ 
time  in  the  human  embryo  as  a  yellowish  body  {&g,  226  pa),  which 
lies  medianwards  of  the  epoophoron  (ep)  in  the  broad  ligament,  and 
is  composed  of  small,   tortuous,  ciliate  tubules   (pa)  and  a  few 


Fif .  888.— Th*  intmud  mzuaI  parts  of  a 
female  human  embryo  9  om.  lonf ,  after 
Waldeter.    Magnified  10  di&meten. 

ei,  Ovary  ;  t,  Hullerian  duct  or  ovidnot  (Fallo- 
pian tube) ;  ff  ostium  abdominale  tub» ; 
<p,  epoophoron  (=  epidjdymia  of  the  male 
— aexual  part  of  the  primitiTe  kidney)  ; 
vg,  meaonephric  duot  (vaa  deferena  of  the 
male)  ;  pa,  paroophoron  (paradidymis  of 
the  male— rudiment  of  the  primitivo 
kidney)  ;  nik,  Halpighian  corpuscles. 
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degenerating  vascular  glomeruli  (mk).     Certain  canals  and  cyst-like 

structures,  which  are  often  found  in  the  broad  ligament  of  the  adult 

close  to  the  uterus,  are  to  be  referred  to  it. 
The  two  MuUerian  ducts  (fig.  219  mg),  which  from  the  beginning 

lie  in  the  margin  of  the  peritoneal  fold  that  serves  for  the  reception 
of  the  ovary  and  subsequently  becomes  the  broad  hgament,  undergo 
a  very  profound  metamorphosis.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  as  they  enter  the  lesser  or  true  pelvis  they  approach  the  median 
plane,  and  are  joined  to  the  genital  cord.  We  can  therefore  dis- 
tingmsh  in  them  two  different  regions,  one  enclosed  in  the  genital 
cord,  the  other  lying  in  the  margin  of  the  broad   ligament.     The 


7%.  m.— Broad  Ufrnment  with  ovaiy  and  oriduet  in  th«  adult  ooaditiont  Men  from  behind. 
a,  Qyary  ;  t,  oridact ;  f ,  ostiain  abdominale  tab«a  with  flmbris  ;  f.o,  flmbri»  orarii ;  I.o,  liga- 

menttum  ovarii  ;  x,  a  portion  of  the  peritoneal  investment  is  diaseoted  away,  in  order  to  see 

the  epoupboron  (parovarium),  ep. 


latter  becomes  the  oviduct  (the  tuba  Fallopiae)  with  its  funnel-shaped 

heghming  (figs.  225  t,  226,  227  t,  t').     The  anterior  end  of  the 

Miillerian  duct,  which  in  the  embryo  reaches  far  forward  and  is 

here  enclosed  in  the  diaphragmatic  ligament  of  the  primitive  kidney^ 

appears  in  the  meantime  to   degenerate,  whereas  the  permanent 

opening  (figs.  225  <and  226  l!)  is  probably  an  entirely  new  formation. 

MoBOAONi's  hydatid  (fig.  225  hy)  is  perhaps  to  be  referred  to  the 

anterior  rudimentary  part — the  conditions,  here  have  not  yet  been 

made  entirely  clear.    This  structure  is  a  small  vesicle,  which  is  joined, 

hjr  me&ns  of  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk,  with  one  of  the  fimbria  of  the 

funnel-shaped  end  of  the  oviduct. 

Out  of  the  part  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  enclosed  in  the  genital 
cord  (fi^-  219  mg)  are  formed  the  uterus  and  the  vagirM  {^g.  225  ut 
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and  ach)f  as  Thiebsch  and  KUlliker  have  shown  for  Mammals,  and 
-as  DoHRN  and  Toubnbuz  et  Leqat  afterwards  showed  for  Man. 
Their  formation  is  accomplished  by  a  process  of  fusion,  which  in 
Man  is  effected  in  the  second  month.  When  the  Miillerian  ducts 
^fig.  228  mg)  are  closely  pressed  together,  the  partition  between  them 
becomes  thin  and  breaks  through — at  first  in  the  middle  of  the  genital 
cord.  Thus  there  is  developed  out  of  them  by  an  extension  of  this 
process  a  single  sac  (the  sinus  genitalis),  which  is  also  established  in 
the  male  as  a  rudimentary  organ,  the  previously  mentioned  sinus 
proetaticus  or  uterus  masculinus  (fig.  222  um).  In  woman  it  begins 
to  be  differentiated  in  the  sixth  month  into  uterus  and  vagina.  The 
upper  portion,  which  receives  the  oviducts,  acquires  very  thick, 
muscular  waUs  and  a  narrow  lumen,  and  is  limited  below  by  a  re- 
entering ring-like  ridge — that  becomes  the  vaginal  portion  [of  the 
uterus] — from  the  lower  portion,  the  vagina,  which  remains  spacious 
«nd  possesses  a  thinner  wall 

Similarly  to  the  testis,  the  ovaries  also  have  to  pass  through  a  con- 
siderable change  in  position  :  the  descensus  ovariarum  (hg.  225  ei',  f), 
which  corresponds  to  the  descent  of  the  testes.  In  the  third  month 
of  embryonic  life,  at  the  time  when  the  primitive  kidney  begins  to 
•disappear,  the  ovaries  move  from  the  region  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
•down  into  the  false  pelvis,  where  they  are  found  medianwards  from 
the  musculus  psoas.  Probably  the  above-described  inguinal  ligament 
of  the  primitive  kidney  {hg.  225  rm),  which  is  not  wanting  in  the 
female,  participates  in  the  change  of  position  in  this  case  also.  As 
WiEOEB  has  recently  shown,  the  ligament  is  differentiated  into  three 
•distinct  regions  by  the  fact  that  it  acquires  a  firm  union  with  the 
Miillerian  ducts  at  the  place  where  they  meet  to  form  the  sexual 
cord.  The  uppermost  region  becomes  a  strand  of  non-striate  muscle- 
fibres,  which,  arising  from  the  parovarium,  is  imbedded  in  the  hilns 
of  the  ovary.  This  is  continuous  with  the  second  region,  or  the 
ligamentum  ovarii  (2t>^,  and  the  latter  with  the  round  ligament  (rm) 
(ligamentum  teres  uteri).  The  round  ligament,  produced  from  the 
third  and  most  developed  region  of  the  inguinal  ligament,  extends 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  genital  cord  to  the  inguinal  region.  Here 
there  is  usually,  as  in  the  male,  a  small  evagination  of  the  peritoneum, 
the  processus  vaginalis  peritonei,  which  occasionally  persists  even  in 
the  adult  as  the  diverticulum  Nuckii,  and  then  may  likewise  be  the 
cause  of  the  formation  of  an  inguinal  hernia  in  the  female.  At  this 
place  the  round  ligament  passes  through  the  wall  of  the  abdomen 
and  ends  in  the  external  skin  of  the  labia  majora. 
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In  its  last  stages  the  descent  in  the  female  is  accomplished  in. 
a  manner  different  from  that  in  the  male.  For  instead  of  advancing 
like  the  testes  toward  the  inguinal  region,  the  ovaries,  when  the 
development  is  normal,  sink  down  instead  into  the  true  pelvis.  Here 
they  are  enclosed  between  bladder  and  rectum  in  the  broad  ligament,. 
which  is  developed  out  of  the  peritoneal  folds,  and  in  which  originally 
the  primitive  kidne]^,  the  ovaries,  and  the  Miillerian  ducts  are- 
imbedded. 

l^aturally  the  round  ligament  cannot  be  of  influence  during  this. 
last  stage  of  the  descent  in  the  female,  because  it  can  exercise  a 
traction  only  in  the  direction  of  the  inguinal  region,  where  it  is 
attached.  The  descent  into  the  true  pelvis  seems  rather  to  be  due  to 
the  conversion  of  the  lower  region  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  into  the 
uterus.  At  any  rate,  the  ovaries  are  joined  to  the  uterus  by  means 
of  a  firm  cord  of  connective  dssue, 
the  ligamentum  ovarii.  "^     **' 

In  rare  cases  in  the  female  the 
ovaries  can  continue  to  change  their  ^ 
position  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  that  in  the  male.  They  migrate 
then  toward  the  inguinal  region  up 
to  the  entrance  into  the  processus 

vaginalis  (diverticulum  Nuckii);  oc     '^•^,;;;J'SJr^^^ 
casionally  they  here  cease  to  advance,     The  ctom  aaoUon  shows  the  fusion  of  the^ 
butsometimestheyenterfartherinto  Mtuieri^ 

the  abdominal  wall  through  the  in- 
guinal canal ;  indeed,  as  has  been  observed  in  several  instances,  they 
can  pass  quite  through  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  at  last  imbed, 
themselves  in  the  labia  majora.     The  latter  then  acquire  a  great 
similarity  to  the  scrotum  of  the  male. 


(i)   The  Development  of  the  External  Sexual  Organs, 

The  section  which  deals  with  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs  is 
really  the  most  suitable  place  at  which  to  introduce  the  development 
of  the  external  sexual  organs,  notwithstanding  they  do  not  arise- 
from  the  middle  germ-layer,  but  in  part  from  the  outer  and  in  part 
from  the  inner  germ-layer.  In  order  to  give  an  exhaustive  account 
of  them,  we  must  go  back  to  rather  early  stages  of  development — 
to  the  time  when  in  the  embryo  the  Wolffian  and  MUllerian  ducts 
are  established.     Having  first  arisen  in  the  most  anterior  part  of  the- 
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embryo,  they  grow  backwards  to  the  terminal  part  of  the  intestine, 
and  there  implant  themselves  in  the  aUantois.  This  is,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  first  part  of  this  text-book  (fig.  132,  3  and  4  a/),  an 
organ  which  is  produced  by  evagination  of  the  anterior  [ventral]  wall 
of  the  hind  gut.     In  most  Mammals  (figs.  134  <d  and  142  ALC)  it 

attains  during  embryonic 
life  a  quite  extraordinary 
development,  for  it  grows 
out  of  the  body-cavity, 
penetrates  between  the 
other  foetal  membranes, 
and  is  distended  into  a 
large  vesicle,  which  re- 
ceives the  urinary  fluid 
secreted  by  the  embryo. 
The  part  of  it  which  lies 
in  the  body-cavity  remains, 
on  the  contrary,  narrow. 
The  terminal  part  of  it 
which  receives  the  Wolffian 
and  MUllerian  ducts  is 
called  sinus  urogenitcUis 
(fig.  219  sug  and  229  ug), 
a  structure  which  will  often 
demand  our  attention  in 
considering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  exteiTial  sexual 
organs. 

The  sinus  uix>genitalis 
and  the  hind  gut  unite 
to  form  a  short,  unpaired 
region,  the  cloaca  (fig.  229 
cZ),  a  small  depression 
which  opens  out  at  the- 
surface  of  the  body  and 
in  very  many  Vertebrates — in  the  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
the  lowest  Mammals,  the  Monotremes — persists  throughout  life. 
In  the  remaining  Mammals,  however,  these  structures  have  only 
an  embryonic  existence.  In  the  first  case  all  the  elimination- 
products  of  the  body  are  conducted  to  the  outside  through  the 
cloaca, — out  of  the  hind  intestine  the  faecal   masses,  out   of  the 


Tif.  829.— Diagram  of  the  urogenital  orgaat  of  a 
Mammal  at  an  early  itage,  after  Allen  Thomson  ; 
from  Balfour. 

The  parte  are  seen  chiefly  in  profile,  but  the  MiiUerian 
and  WolfSan  ducta  are  seen  from  the  front. 

3,  Ureter ;  Jt,  urinary  bladder  ;  5,  uraohna ;  of,  genital 
gland  (ovary  or  teatia);  IF,  left  Wolffian  body 
(primitive  kidney) ;  x,  iti  diaphragmatic  ligament ; 
tr,  Wolffian  (meeonephric)  duct;  m,  Mttllerian 
duct ;  gct  genital  cord  conaiating  of  Wolffian  and 
Miillerian  ducta  enveloped  in  a  common  aheath ; 
i,  rectum  ;  ug,  urogenital  ainua ;  cp,  genital  emin- 
ence, which  becomes  the  clitoris  or  penis;  b,  genital 
ridges  from  which  the  labia  minora  or  the  acrotum 
are  developed. 
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sinus  urogenitalis  the  urinary  fluid  and  the  male  or  female  sexual 
products. 

As  far  as  regards  the  special  conditions  in  Man,  the  aJlantois 
remains  in  his  case  very  small  (fig.  132,  5  al)  and  possesses  a  lumen 
in  the  region  of  the  body-cavity  onJh/,  whereas  in  the  umbilical  cord 
■and  between  the  remaining  foetal  membranes  only  its  connective- 
tLssue  part,  together  with  the  blood-vessels,  which  shares  largely  in 
the  development  of  the  placenta,  grows  further.  In  the  second 
month  its  hollow  part,  lying  on  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
becomes  n  spindle-shaped  body  (fig,  229  4).  Its  middle  enlargement 
becomes  the  urinary  bladder  (4),  its  upward  prolongation,  which 
reaches  to  the  navel,  is  called  urachus  (g),  the  other  end  (ug)  is  the 
sinus  urogenitalis.  The  urachus  degenerates  during  embryonic  life  and 
famishes  a  connective-tissue  cord,  the  ligamentum  vesico-umbilicale 
medium,  which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  bladder  (fig.  219  hbl') 
to  the  navel,  and  often  in  the  first  years  after  birth  still  contains  an 
epithelial  cord,  a  remnant  of  the  original  epithelial  canal. 

As  is  well  known,  the  ureters  (figs.  229  3  and  219  hi')  in  the  adult 
open  close  together  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  urinary  bladder 
(229  4).  In  very  young  embryos  this  is  not  the  case  at  first,  for  the 
two  ureters  arise  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  mesonephric  duct, 
and  this  opens  into  the  sinus  urogenitalis.  But  this  condition  is 
soon  altered.  The  ureter  splits  off  from  the  mesonephric  duct, 
and  comes  to  open  independently  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sinus 
urogenitalis,  from  which  it  afterwards  becomes  gradually  removed, 
since  its  orifice,  as  it  were,  creeps  higher  up  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder.  Like  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  sexual  glands,  we 
must  also  conceive  of  this  shifting  as  produced  by  processes  of  growth 
in  such  a  way  that  especially  the  tract  between  mesonephric  duct 
and  ureter,  which  is  at  first  small,  increases  in  size,  and  thereby 
produces  the  apparent  upward  migration  of  the  opening  of  the 
ureter. 

In  the  sixth  week  the  cloaca  in  Man  undergoes  alterations  which 
are  connected  with  the  development  of  the  external  sexual  organs. 
The  cloacal  depression,  which  in  earlier  stages  (fig.  230  ^)  appears 
fissure-like,  afterwards  becomes  (fig.  230  B)  surrounded  by  a  ring- 
like fold,  the  genital  ridge  (gw),  and  there  also  arises  in  its  anterior 
portion  a  growth  of  connective  tissue,  which  produces  the  externally 
protruding  genital  eminence  (gk).  Along  the  lower  surface  of  the 
latter  there  is  formed  at  the  same  time  a  groove  (gr),  which  extends 
downward  to  the  cloaca,  of  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  continuation. 
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In  the  following  weeks  of  development  the  eminence  protrudes  still 
more,  and  thereby  becomes  converted  into  the  genital  member,  which, 
is  at  first  possessed  by  both  sexes  in  the  same  condition ;  meanwhile 
the  groove  {gr)  on  its  under  surface  becomes  deeper,  and  surrounded^ 
at  the  right  and  left,  by  projecting  folds  of  the  skin,  the  genital 
folds  (gf).  (Compare  also  the  diagrams  fig.  219  gho,  gw^  cT  and 
fig.  229  cpy  Is,  cl.) 

Alterations  follow  (fig.  231  M  and  W)  by  which  the  cloaca  i& 
differentiated  into  two  openings,  one  lying  behind  the  other,  the  anus^ 
(a)  and  the  separate  urogenital  opening  (u^).  The  deep  partition 
{&g,  229)  by  which  the  sinus  urogenitalis  and  the  rectum  are  separated 
from  each  other  begins  to  grow  outward,  and  at  the  same  time  f olda 
also  arise  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cloaca  and  unite  with  it.  Thus 
a  membrane  (fig.  231  d)  is  developed  which  separates  a  posterior 
opening  (a),  the  anus,  from  an  anterior  opening,  the  entrance  to 
the  sinus  urogenitalis  (u^).  Inasmuch  as  this  partition  continues  to- 
become  thicker  up  to  the  end  of  embryonic  life,  it  finally  crowds  the 
two  openings  far  apart  and  forms  between  them  the  perinseum  (fig. 
231  M*  and  W*  d).  In  this  way  the  anus  (a)  moves  entirely  out  of 
the  territory  of  the  previously  mentioned  genital  ridge  {£ig,  230  gw). 

From  the/attrth  month  onward  great  differences  arise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  extemeU  sexual  parts  in  fnale  and/efnale  embri/os. 

In  the  female  (fig.  231  W  and  W*)  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
originally  common  embryonic  foundations  are  on  the  whole  only 
slight;  the  genital  eminence  grows  only  slowly  and  becomes  the 
female  member,  the  clitoris  (cQ.  Its  anterior  end  begins  to  thicken, 
and  to  be  marked  off  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  as  the  glans. 
By  a  process  of  folding  in  the  integument  there  is  developed  around 
it  (fig.  231  W*  vh)  a  kind  of  foreskin  (the  prsputium  ditoridis). 
The  two  genital  folds  (W gf),  which  have  bounded  the  groove  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  genital  knob,  take  on  a  more  vigorous  develop- 
ment in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  are  converted  into  the  labia 
minora  (fT*  kseh).  The  space  between  them  {W  ug),  or  the  sinus 
urogenitalis,  which  receives  the  outlet  of  the  urinary  bladder  and 
the  vagina  developed  by  the  fusion  of  the  Miillerian  ducts,  is  called 
the  vestilnUum  vagina  (IF*  w>).  In  the  female  the  genital  ridges 
{W gw),  owing  to  the  deposition  of  fatty  tissue,  become  very  volu- 
minous, and  are  thus  converted  into  the  labia  majora  (TP*  gsch). 

The  corresponding  fundaments  pass  through  much  more  essential 
metamorphoses  in  the  male  (fig.  231  if  and  J£*).  By  an  extra- 
ordinarily   vigorous    growth    in    length    the  genital  eminence  is 
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Fift.  tSO  and  2S1.— Six  atagM  ia  the  darelopment  of  the  external  leziud  orgfta>  in  the  male  and 

the  feaale,  after  the  Scker-Zieoler  wax  models. 
Fig.  330^  and  B.— Two  stages  in  which  a  dilTerence  of  the  sexes  is  not  yet  to  be  recognised, 

B  from  an  embryo  S  weeks  old. 
Fig.  231.— The  two  stages  J/ and  M*  exhibit  the  metamorphosis  of  the  original  fundament  in 

the  male  in  embryos  2|  and  3  months  old  respectively.    The  stages  W  and  W*  present  the 

metamorphosis  in  the  female  (2}  and  ^  months). 
The  same  deaignations  are  need  for  all  of  the  figures, 
k,  Posterior  paired  extremity  ;  clo,  cloaca ;  yh,  genital  eminence  ;  <7/,  genital  fold;  ffr^  genital 

groove ;  gw,  genital  ridges  ;  ffp,  glans  penis  ;  cl,  clitoris  ;  d,  iierinieum  ;  a,  anns ;  up,  entrance 

to  sinns  urogenitalis  or  vestibnlum  vnginw ;  vi\  vestibnlum  vagina) ;  t/i,  foreskin  (prepuce) : 

U,  scrotum  \  ddt  r,  raphe  iierinei  and  scroti ;  (/.■!ch,  labia  nmjora  ;  ksch,  labia  minora. 
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converted  into  the  male  member^  or  the  penis,  which  corresponds  to 
the  clitoris  of  the  female.  like  the  latter,  it  possesses  an  anterior 
knoh-like  enlargement,  the  glans  {Af  gp),  which  is  emhraoed  by  a 
fold  of  the  skin,  the  prseputium  (M*  vh).  The  sinus  urogenitalis, 
which  in  the  female  remains  short  and  broad  as  the  vestibulom 
vaginae,  is  in  the  male  converted  by  a  process  of  fusion  into  a  long 
narrow  canal,  the  urinary  tube  or  urethra.  This  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  furrow  on  the  under  surface  of  the  genital  protuberance 
(M  gr)  becomes  elongated  during  the  development  of  the  latter  aad 
at  the  same  time  deeper,  and  that  the  sexual  folds  {gf)  bordering  it 
protrude  farther,  coming  into  immediate  contact  along  their  edges 
(if*)  as  early  as  the  fourth  month,  and  begin  to  fuse  together. 

The  posterior  end  of  the  urethra  early  (second  month)  undergoes 
changes  by  which  the  prostata  (fig.  222  pr)  is  formed.  The  walls 
become  greatly  thickened,  acquire  non-striate  muscular  tissue,  and 
constitute  a  ring-like  ridge,  into  which  evaginations  from  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  tube  penetrate,  and  by  their  branchings  furnii$h  the 
glandular  portions  of  the  organ.  On  its  posterior  wall  are  found,  as 
is  well  known,  the  openings  {dej)  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  between 
them  the  sinus  prostaticus  or  uterus  masculinus  (um),  produced  by 
the  fusion  of  the  Miillerian  ducts. 

The  genital  ridges  (fig.  231  M  gw\  which  in  woman  become 
the  labia  majora,  also  undergo  a  fusion  in  man.  They  surround 
the  root  of  the  penis  and  then  fuse  in  the  median  plane,  where 
the  place  of  union  is  indicated  afterwards  by  the  so-called  raphe 
scroti  (if*  r).  Into  the  scrotum  {M*  hs)  thus  formed  the  testes, 
toward  the  end  of  embryonic  life,  migrate,  as  previously  described. 

From  the  fact  that  originally  the  external  sexual  parts  are  con- 
stituted exactly  alike  in  both  sexes,  it  is  evident  why,  with  a 
derangement  of  the  normal  course  of  development,  forms  come  into 
existence  in  which  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
whether  one  has  to  do  with  male  or  female  external  parts.  These 
are  cases  which  in  earlier  times  were  erroneously  designated  as 
hermaphroditism.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  they  may  arise. 
They  are  either  to  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  a  female  the 
process  of  development  has  proceeded  further  than  normally  (t.e., 
as  in  the  male),  or  that  in  a  male  the  process  of  development  has 
suffered  an  early  interruption,  and  thereby  led  to  formations  which 
are  similar  to  the  female  genital  parts. 

As  far  as  regards  the  first  kind  of  malformations,  the  genital 
eminence  in  the  female  occasionally  assumes  such  a  size  and  form 
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that  it  resembles  in  every  particular  the  male  organ.  The  resem- 
blance may  become  even  gx'eater,  when  the  ovaries  migrate  into  the 
inguinal  region  instead  of  the  true  pelvis,  pass  through  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  and  become  imbedded  in  the  labia  majora.  In  con- 
sequence of  thisi  the  latter  lie  upon  the  root  of  the  large  clitoris  and 
simulate  a  kind  of  scrotum. 

The  malformations  which  have  given  occasion  for  the  assumption 
of  hermaphroditism  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  male. 
They  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  processes  of  fusion  which 
normally  take  place  are  interrupted.  We  then  have  a  genital 
member,  which  ordinarily  is  rudimentary,  along  the  under  side  of 
which  there  runs  only  a  furrow  instead  of  the  urethra,  a  malforma- 
tion which  is  designated  as  hypospadias.  With  this  morphological 
deficiency  may  be  united,  secondly,  an  arrest  of  the  normal  descent 
of  the  testes.  The  latter  remain  in  the  body-cavity,  and  the  genital 
ridges  thus  acquire  a  great  similarity  to  the  labia  majora  of  the  female. 

m.  The  Development  of  the  Suprarenal  Bodies. 

The  discussion  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  best  follows  that  of  the 
urogenital  system.  For,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  suprarenal 
bodies  and  the  genito-urinary  organs  are  in  all  Vertebrates  very 
dosely  connected  spatially,  they  also  appear  to  stand  in  very  close 
relation  to  each  other  in  the  history  of  their  development.  At  least 
the  recent  investigations  of  Wbldon,  Janosik,  and  Mihalkovios 
point  that  way,  and  are  perhaps  also  sufficient  to  suggest  the  direction 
of  the  physiological  research  by  which  one  can  acquire  an  explanation 
concerning  the  ever  problematic  function  of  these  bodies. 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  suprarenal 
bodies  two  different  substances,  which  in  Mammals  are  described, 
according  to  their  mutual  relations,  as  medulla  and  cortex.  Most 
investigators  ascribe  to  them  a  double  origin.  Balfour,  Beaux, 
KGlliker,  and  Mitsukubi  make  the  medulla  arise  from  the  gang- 
lionic fundaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-trunk  (Grenzstrang), — ^it 
is  for  this  reason  that  in  many  text-books  the  suprarenal  bodies  are 
treated  of  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic, — but  Gottschau  and 
Janosik  controvert,  this  ;  they  maintain  that  only  certain  ganglionic 
cells  and  nerve-fibres  grow  in  from  the  sympathetic,  but  that  the 
real  medullary  cells  arise  by  a  metamorphosis  of  cortical  cells.  It 
appears  to  me  from  the  existing  investigations  that  the  question  is 
not  i-eady  for  discussion. 
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There  are  also  two  diiferent  interpretatioDS  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cortical  substance.  Balfour,  Braun,  Brunn,  and  Mns 
8UKURI  derive  it  from  accumulations  of  connective-tissue  cells,  which, 
are  formed  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  primitive  kidney  along  the 
course  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  cardinal  veins.  According 
to  Janosik,  Weldon,  and  Mihalkovics,  on  the  contrary,  the  cell- 
accumulations  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  formative  products  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  body-cavity.  I  say ''  direct  or  indirect "  becauj« 
in  details  the  results  of  the  three  investigators  named  differ  somewhat 
According  to  Janosik  and  Mihalkovics,  it  is  the  germinal  epithelium 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  genital  ridge  that  furnishes  by  its 
proliferation  the  material  for  the  suprarenal  body.  Mihalkovics 
therefore  calls  it  ''  a  detached  part  of  the  sexually  undifferentiated 
genital  gland,  which  consequently  remains  at  a  primitive  stage  of 
development."  Weldon,  on  the  contrary,  brings  the  suprarenal 
body  into  i*elation  with  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  primitive 
kidney.  According  to  his  representation,  which  appears  to  me  to 
deserve  especial  consideration,  and  from  which  indeed  other  researches 
will  have  to  begin,  tits  sextLcU  cords  of  the  primitive  kidney  are  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  suprarenal  bodies.  When,  at  the  head-end  of 
the  kidney,  they  sprout  out  of  the  epithelium  of  the  Malpighian 
glomerulus  in  the  manner  previously  (p.  383)  described,  they  divide 
into  two  branches.  One  of  these  grows  ventrally  into  the  fundament 
of  the  sezua)  gland,  the  other  turns  doi*saUy  and  spreads  out  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vena  cava. 

Moreover,  even  Mihalkovics  describes  a  connection  of  the  sexual 
cords  with  the  fundament  of  the  suprarenal  body  at  certain  places, 
but  makes  both  arise  from  proliferations  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
body-cavity.  The  connection  is  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  inter- 
polation of  blood-vessels. 

For  the  solution  of  the  still  pending  questions  most  is  to  be  expected 
*  from  the  investigation  of  non-amniotic  animals. 

During  its  development  the  suprarenal  body  is  for  a  time  of  very 
considerable  size.  In  Mammals  it  temporarily  covers  the  much 
smaller  kidney,  as  in  the  human  embryo  of  the  eighth  week  repre- 
sented in  fig.  220,  in  which  at  the  left  the  suprarenal  body  (nn)  is 
to  be  seen  in  its  normal  position,  whereas  on  the  right  it  has  been 
removed  to  disclose  the  kidney  (n).  Afterwards  its  growth  does  not 
keep  pace  with  that  of  the  kidney ;  however  at  birth  (fig.  208),  when 
it  already  rests  upon  the  latter  (n)  as  a  crescentic  body  {nn)^  it  stiU 
is  larger  in  comparison  with  the  kidney  than  it  is  in  the  ndult. 
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Daring  its  development  some  small  portions  of  the  fundament  of 
the  suprarenal  cortex  appear  sometimes  to  detach  themselves  and  to 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sexual  organs,  in  whose  migrations  they 
participate.  Thus,  indeed,  are  to  be  explained  the  cuxe88ory  supra- 
renal bodies  observed  by  Marchand  at  the  margin  of  the  broad 
ligamentl 

Summary. 

1.  The  following  structures  are  to  be  interpreted  as  formative 
products  of  the  middle  germ-layer  :  the  epithelium  of  the  body-cavity 
(of  the  pericardium,  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  of  the 
cavity  of  the  scrotum),  the  whole  of  the  transversely  striped,  voluntary 
musculature,  the  seminal  cells  and  ova,  the  epithelium  of  the  sexual 
glands,  of  the  kidneys  and  their  outlets,  and  the  cortical  cords  of  the 
suprarenal  bodies. 

The  DevelopmeTU  of  the  Musculature, 

2.  The  musculature  of  the  trunk  is  developed  exclusively  fronti 
the  cell-layer  of  the  primitive  segments  that  abuts  upon  the  chorda 
and  neural  tube,  which  by  the  formation  of  muscle-fibnllse  is  con- 
verted into  a  muscle-plate. 

3.  The  musde-plate  enlarges  dorsally  and  ventrally,  where  it 
becomes  continuous  (zone  of  growth)  with  the  outer  (lateral)  epi- 
thelial layer  of  the  primitive  segment,  and  spreads  itself  out  over 
the  neural  tube  above  and  into  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  below. 

4.  The  original  musculature  consists  of  segments  of  longitudinal 
fibres  (myomeres),  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  connec- 
tive-tissue partitions  (ligamenta  intermuscularia). 

5.  The  musculature  causes  the  first  segmentation  of  the  body  of 
Vertebrates  into  equivalent  successive  parts  or  metamera. 

6.  Buds  grow  out  from  the  muscle-plates  (Selachians)  into  the 
fundaments  of  the  limbs,  and  thus  furnish  the  foundation  for  the 
wbole  musculature  of  the  extremities. 

7.  In  the  head-region  of  Vertebrates  the  musculature  is  developed 
not  only  out  of  the  primitive  segments,  the  number  of  which  in 
Selachians  amounts  to  nine,  but  also  out  of  that  part  of  the  middle 
germ-layer  which  corresponds  to  the  lateral  plates  of  the  trunk,  and 
which  is  divided  up  by  the  formation  of  the  visceral  clefts  into  sepa- 
rate visceral-arch  cords,  which  in  the  Selachians  are  provided  with 
eavities. 
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8.  From  the  primitive  segments  of  the  head  are  fonned  the  muscles 
of  the  eyes,  and  from  the  visceral-arch  cords  the  masticatory  muscles, 
the  muscles  of  the  hyoid  arch  and  also  those  of  the  small  bones  of  the 
ear  (?). 

The  DevelopmetU  of  the  Urogenital  SyHem, 

9.  The  first  fundament  of  the  urogenital  system  is  the  same  in 
both  sexes :  it  consists  of  (1)  three  pairs  of  canals — the  mesonephric 
duct,  the  Mullerian  duct,  and  the  ureter ;  (2)  four  pairs  of  glands — 
the  pro-,  meso-,  and  metanephros  and  the  sexual  gland,  which  at  first 
is  indifferent. 

10.  llie  mesonephric  duct  arises  in  its  most  anterior  part  out  of 
a  groove-like  evagination  or  a  ridge-like  thickening  of  the  parietal 
middle  layer ;  posteriorly  it  detaches  itself  from  its  parental  tissues, 
fuses  with  the  neighboring  outer  germ-layer,  and  thereby  forms  at 
first  a  short,  tubular  communication  between  the  coelom  and  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

11.  The  mesonephric  duct  is  gradually  converted  into  a  long 
canal,  inasmuch  as  it  grows  backward  on  the  outer  germ-layer^ 
which  forms  a  thickened  ridge,  until  it  opens  out  into  the  cloaca 
(terminal  part  of  the  hind  intestine). 

12.  The  pronephros  (head-kidney)  is  developed  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mesonephric  duct  in  the  following  manner :  the  duct, 
upon  being  constricted  off  from  the  parietal  middle  layer,  remains  in 
connection  with  the  latter  at  several  places,  and  the  resulting  cords 
of  connection  grow  out  into  long  pronephric  tubules,  at  the  inner 
openings  of  which  an  intraperitoneal  vascular  glomerulus  is  estab- 
lished out  of  the  wall  of  the  body-cavity. 

13.  Behind  the  pronephros  the  mesonephros  (primitive  kidney) 
arises  thus :  when  the  primitive  segments  are  constricted  off  from 
the  lateral  plates,  segmentally  arranged  cellular  tubes  or  coeds 
(nephrotome)  are  formed,  which  communicate  at  one  of  their  ends 
with  the  body-cavity  and  at  their  other  ends  put  themselves  into 
connection  with  the  laterally  situated  mesonephric  duct  and  become 
the  mesonephric  tubules.  (Development  of  Malpighian  oorpusdes, 
of  secondary  and  tertiary  mesonephrio  tubules  and  the  glomeration 
of  the  latter.) 

14.  In  the  higher  Vertebrates  the  development  of  the  primitive 
kidney  is  to  a  certain  extent  abbreviated,  in  so  far  as  the  separate 
cords  of  cells  which  arise  at  the  constricting  off  of  the  primitive 
segments   lie  very  dose  together    and    constitute  an  apparently 
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ondifiTerentiated  cell-mass  (the  middle  plate  or  the  mesonephric 
blastema),  oat  of  which  the  mesonephric  tubules  subsequently — 
when  they  become  clearly  distinguishable — appear  to  have  been 
differentiated. 

15.  In  a  part  of  the  non-amniotic  Vertebrates  (some  Selachians, 
Amphibians)  the  primitive  kidney  remains  in  open  communication 
with  the  body-cavity  by  means  of  numerous  dliate  funnels  (nephro- 
stomes),  whereas  in  all  Amniota  the  mesonephric  tubules  early 
surrender  their  genetically  established  connection  with  the  body* 
cavity  through  the  disappearance  of  the  ciliate  funnels. 

16.  The  permanent  kidney  (metanephros)  is  the  latest  to  be 
formed  and  takes  its  origin  from  two  separate  paits  : — 

(a)  From  an  evagination  of  the  end  of  the  mesonephric  duct, 
which  furnishes  the  ureters,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
the  straight  urinary  tubules  (in  other  words,  the  efferent 
apparatus) ; 

(5)  From  a  renal  blastema,  which  represents  a  backward  pro- 
longation of  the  mesonephric  blastema,  has  the  same 
origin  as  the  latter,  and  is  convei*ted  into  the  tortuous 
urinary  tubules  with  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  (therefore 
the  secretory  part  of  the  kidney). 

17.  The  fundaments  of  the  kidney,  which  have  arisen  far  back  in 
the  bodjr,  rapidly  increase  in  size  and  undergo  a  change  of  position 
by  ipoving  farther  forward  by  the  side  of  the  primitive  kidneys, 
whereby  the  ureter  becomes  wholly  detached  from  the  mesonephric 
duct  and  moves  to  the  posterior  [dorsal]  surface  of  the  allantois,  the 
future  urinary  bladder. 

18.  In  the  non-amniotic  Vertebrates  the  mesonephros  also  gives 
rise  by  a  process  of  fission  to  the  Miillerian  duct,  which  runs 
parallel  with  it. 

19.  In  the  Amniota  the  relation  of  the  Miillerian  duct  to  the 
mesonephric  duct  is  still  uncertain,  because  the  front  end  of  the  former 
is  established  by  a  groove-like  depression  of  the  epithelial  invest- 
ment on  the  lateral  face  of  the  mesonephros,  while  concerning  the 
remaining  part  it  is  still  undetermined  whether  it  grows  backwards 
independently  or  is  constricted  off  from  the  mesonephric  duct. 

20.  The  sexual  glands  proceed  from  two  fundaments : — 

(a)  From  a  germinal  epithelium,  a  modified  part  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  body-cavity,  located  on  the  median  face  of  the 
primitive  kidney ; 

if)  From  the  sexual  cords,  which  grow  out  toward  the  germinal 
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epithelium  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  primitive  kidney 
(in  Eeptiles  and  Birds  from  the  epithelium  of  Malpighian 
glomeruli). 

21.  The  specific  components  of  the  sexual  glands,  the  eggs  and 
seminal  cells,  arise  from  the  germinal  epithelium  (with  its  primitive 
ova  and  primitive  seminal  cells). 

22.  In  the  female  there  arise,  in  consequence  of  a  process  of 
mutual  intergrowth  on  the  part  of  the  germinal  epithelium  and  the 
suhjacent  stroma,  the  tubes  of  PflUgeb  and  egg-balls  (or  nests),  and 
out  of  these  finally  egg-follicles,  containing  each  a  single  ovum ;  in 
the  male  there  are  formed,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  process,  seminal 
ampullce  (Selachians,  some  Amphibia)  or  seminal  tubules  (tabali 
seminiferi)  with  their  seminal  mother-cells. 

23.  The  sexual  cords  of  the  primitive  kidney  participate  in  the 
composition  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  ovary  as  medullary 
coi*ds ;  in  the  testis  they  unite  with  the  seminal  ampuUse  or  seminal 
tubules  and  furnish  the  tubuli  recti  and  the  rete  testis,  consequently 
the  initial  part  of  the  outlet  for  the  semen. 

24.  The  ovarian  follicles  are  composed  of  a  centrally  located  ovum, 
an  envelope  of  follicular  cells,  and  a  vascular  connective-tissue  capsule 
(theca  folliculi). 

25.  In  Mammals  the  ovarian  follicle  is  converted  into  a  Graafian 
follicle  by  an  inci-ease  in  the  number  of  follicular  cells  and  by  their 
secreting  between  them  a  follicular  fluid.  (Discus  proligerus,  mem- 
brana  granulosa.) 

26.  The  Graafian  follicles,  after  the  elimination  of  the  mature  ova 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  become  the  so-called  yellow  bodies  in  the 
following  manner:  blood  flows  out  of  the  ruptured  blood-vessels 
into  their  cavities,  and  both  the  follicular  cells  left  behind  and  the 
connective* tissue  capsule  undergo  proliferation  accompanied  by  an 
emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles  (true  and  false  corpora  lutea). 

27.  The  yellow  bodies  subsequently  cause  by  their  scar-like  shrivel- 
ling the  cicatriculie  and  callosities  on  the  surface  of  old  ovaries. 

28.  The  canals  and  glands  of  the  urogenital  Sjrstem,  which  are  at 
first  established  in  the  same  form  in  both  sexes,  are  afterwards 
difierently  employed  in  the  male  and  female  and  undergo  a  partial 
degeneration. 

29.  In  the  male  the  mesonephric  duct  becomes  the  vas  deferens, 
in  the  female  it  becomes  rudimentary'  (Gartner's  duct,  in  many 
Mammals). 

30.  Tlie  Miillerian  duct  assumes  in  the  male  no  fimction,  and 
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only  inconspicuous  remnants  of  it  are  left  at  its  ends  (hydatid  of 
the  epididymis  and  sinus  prostaticus  or  uterus  masculinus) ;  in  the 
female  it  becomes  the  efiPerent  apparatus  of  the  ovary, — ^the  anterior 
part  the  oviduct,  the  posterior  part  the  uterus  and  vagina,  the  latter 
resulting  from  the  fusion  of  the  ducts  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
body  as  far  as  they  are  enclosed  in  the  genital  cord. 

31.  In  the  male  the  anterior  portion  of  the  primitive  kidney 
(mesonepbros) — having  united  with  the  seminal  tubules  by  means 
of  the  sexual  cords— persists  as  the  epididymis;  the  remainder  de- 
generates into  the  paradidymis.  In  the  female  both  parts  degenerate 
into  epoophoron  and  paroophoron,  which  correspond  respectively  to 
the  epididymis  and  paradidymis  of  the  male. 

32.  The  sexual  glands,  which  are  originally  established  in  the 
lumbar  region,  gradually  move  with  their  outlets  downward  toward 
the  pelvic  cavity.  (Descensus  testiculorum  et  ovariorum.  Oblique 
course  of  the  spermatic  arteries  and  veins.) 

33.  In  the  migration  of  the  sexual  glands  a  rdle  appears  to  be 
played  by  the  inguinal  ligament,  which  passes  from  the  primitive 
kidney  underneath  the  peritoneum  to  the  inguinal  region,  penetrates 
through  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  ends  in  the  skin  of  the  genital 
ridges  that  surround  the  cloaca.  (Gubemaculum  Hunteri  in  the 
male ;  round  ligament  and  ligamentum  ovarii  of  the  female.) 

34.  The  testis  is  received  some  time  before  birth  into  the  scrotum, 
an  appendage  of  the  body-cavity ;  the  scrotum  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fact  that  the  peritoneum  forms  an  evagination  (processus  vaginalu> 
peritonei)  through  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  into  the  genital  lidges, 
and  that  afterwards  the  evagination  is  completely  cut  off  from  the 
body-cavity  by  the  closure  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

35.  The  layers  of  the  scrotum  or  the  envelopes  of  the  testes  corre- 
spond, in  accordance  with  their  development,  to  the  separate  layers  of 
the  body-wall,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  comparative  summary : — 

Envelopes  of  the  Testes,  WdU  of  the  Abdomen, 

Scrotum  with  tunica  dartos.  Skin  of  the  abdomen. 

Ck)OPER's  fascia.  Superficial  abdominal  fascia. 

Tunica  vaginalis  communis  with  Muscle-layer  and  fascia    trans- 

cremaster.  versa  abdominis. 

Tunica  vaginalis  propria  (parietal  Peritoneum. 

and  visceral  layers). 

36.  The  external  sexual  organs  are  developed  in  man  and  woman 
from  the  same  kinds  of  fundaments  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cloaca. 
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37.  The  term  cloaca  is  applied  to  a  depression  at  the  hinder  end  of 
the  embryo,  into  which  open  the  hind  gut  and  the  allantois,  after 
the  latter  has  received — on  the  posterior  face  of  its  attenuated 
terminal  part,  the  sinus  urogenitalis — ^the  closely  approzunated 
Mullerian  and  mesonephric  ducts. 

38.  The  cloaca  becomes  divided  by  projecting  folds,  which  unite 
to  form  the  perinaeum,  into  an  anterior  [ventral]  and  posterior 
[dorsal]  portion,  of  which  the  former  is  the  prolongation  of  the 
sinus  urogenitaliSy  the  latter  the  prolongation  of  the  intestine 
(anus). 

39.  At  the  anterior  margin  of  the  cloaca,  or,  after  completed 
separation,  at  the  anterior  rim  of  the  sinus  urogenitalis,  there  is 
found  in  both  sexes  the  genital  eminence,  which  bears  along  its 
under  surface  a  groove  flanked  by  the  two  genital  folds ;  the  eminence, 
together  with  the  opening  lying  under  it  (cloaca  or  sinus  urogeni- 
talis), is  embraced  by  the  genital  ridges. 

40.  In  the  female  the  genital  eminence  remains  small  and  becomes 
the  clitoris,  the  genital  folds  become  the  labia  minora,  the  genital 
ridges  the  labia  majora;  the  sinus  urogenitalis  remains  short  and 
broad  and  represents  the  vestibulum,  which  receives  the  vagina  (the 
end  of  the  Mullerian  ducts)  and  the  external  orifice  of  the  allantois 
or  urinary  bladder,  the  female  urethra. 

41.  In  the  male  the  genital  eminence  grows  out  to  a  great  length 
as  the  male  organ ;  the  genital  folds  close  on  their  under  surface  to 
form  a  narrow  canal,  which  appoars  as  a  prolongation  of  the  narrow 
sinus  urogenitalis,  together  with  the  latter  is  designated  as  the 
male  urethra,  and  receives  at  its  beginning  the  vas  deferens  and  the 
uterus  masculinus ;  the  two  genital  ridges,  which  increase  in  size  for 
the  reception  of  the  testes,  surround  the  roots  of  the  male  organ  and 
unite  to  form  the  scrotum. 

42.  The  foUowing  table  gives  a  brief  survey  (1)  of  the  compar- 
able parts  of  the  outer  and  inner  sexual  organs  of  the  male  and 
female,  and  (2)  of  their  derivation  from  indifferent  fundaments  of 
the  urogenital  system  in  Mammals  : — 


Male  9tX¥4U  part$, 

SeiuiDAl  ampulliB  and  aenii- 
haI  tnbolet. 

(a)    Epididymis   with     re:e 

tettiB  &nd  tubuU  reeil. 
(ft)  FteMlid  jmii. 


The  common  form  from  vkUk 
both  ariie. 

Geraiiiiial  epithelium. 

PrimiUre  kidn^. 

(a)  Anterior  part  with  the 
MzoAl  oorde  (eezaal  partX 

(b)  Poeterior  part  (the  imI 
meeonqphric  part). 


FemaU  texual  parts. 

Ovarian    follicle,    QruliaB 
follicle. 

(a)  Epoophoron  withmedvl- 

lAiy  cords  of  the  ovaiy. 
(6)  Buoophoroo. 


UTEBATUBB. 
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JfUc  ttxmalparU, 


UU 


▼an  dcfc 


form  from  vhiek 
bath  arise. 


'With   nmlnal   l    H6«on«phxio  dnot. 


Kidney  and  luetaK. 

Hydatid  of  spSdidymk. 
Rdt  pwwtiatiiona. 
(Ufw  maannllimfc^ 

OnteRweatiu&  Bnntari. 


lfala«mhx»(psB  prostatim 


FaacaTi 


ktiretluEBk 


Kidncj  and  vretar. 


MflUeriaa  duei 


Tngninal  ligament  of  priiii1> 
Uve  kidnej. 

Smu  uicitenitalia. 


Genital  eminenoik 
„      folds. 
n      rid««. 


FmaU  iexual  parti, 
Oabtkbh's    canal,  in 


Kidnej  and  nxet«r. 

Oriduot  and  fliubxiia. 
Utenu  and  Tagina. 

Bound    ligament    and    lig. 
OTaiii. 

Yeetlbaliun  Tagina. 


CUtoxia. 
Labia  minora. 
„     mi^orft. 


The  Development  of  the  Suprarenal  Bodies. 

43.  The  most  anterior  part  of  the  mesonephros  appears  to  share 
in  the  development  of  the  suprarenal  bodies,  since  lateral  branches 
sprout  out  from  the  sexual  cords,  become  detached,  and  are  converted 
into  the  peculiar  cellular  cords  of  the  cortical  substance. 

44.  The  suprarenal  bodies  in  the  embryo  for  a  time  exceed  in  size 
the  kidneys. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  OUTER  GERM-LAYER. 

Thb  outer  germ-layer  has  for  a  long  time  also  borne  the  name 
dermo-sensory  layer.  By  this  its  two  most  important  functions  are 
both  indicated.  For  in  the  first  place  it  forms  the  epidermis  together 
with  its  various  products,  such  as  hair,  nails,  scales,  horns,  and 
feathers ;  and  in  addition  various  kinds  of  glands :  the  sebaceous, 
sweat-  and  milk-glanda  Secondly,  it  is  the  matiix  out  of  which 
the  nervous  system  and  the  most  important  functional  parts  of  the 
sensory  organs,  the  optic,  auditory,  and  olfactory  cells,  are  derived. 

I  begin  with  the  most  important  function  of  the  outer  germ-layer, 
the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  then  proceed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  of  sense  (eye,  ear,  and  organ  of  smell),  and  finally 
discuss  thd  development  of  the  epidermis  apd  its  products. 

I.  The  Development  of  the  ITervous  System. 
A,  The  Developmetit  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

The  central  nervous  system  of  Vertebrates  is  one  of  the  organs 
first  established  after  the  separation  of  the  germ  into  the  four 
primary  germ-layers.  As  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  developed 
(fig.  41  ^)  out  of  a  brOad  band  of  the  outer  germ- layer  (m/>),  which 
stretches  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryonic 
fundament  and  lies  in  the  median  plane  directly  above  the  chorda 
dorsalis  (cA).  In  this  region  the  cells  of  the  outer  germ-layer  grow 
out  into  long  cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped  structures,  whereas  the 
elements  occurring  in  the  surrounding  parts  {ep)  flatten  out  and 
under  certain  conditions  become  altogether  scale-like.  Consequently 
the  outer  germ-layer  is  now  divided  into  two  regions — into  the 
attenuated  primitive  epidermis  (Hornblatt)  {ep)  and  the  thicker 
median  neural  or  ineduUary  plate  {mp). 

Both  regions  are  soon  sharply  separated  from  each  other,  since  the 
neural  plate  bends  in  a  little  (fig.  41  J9)  and  its  edges  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  germ.  In  this  way  there  arise  the  two  medullary  or 
dorsal  folds  (mf),  which  enclose  between  them  the  originally  broad 
and  shallow  medullary  or  dorsal  furrow.  They  are  simply  folds  of 
the  outer  germ-layer,  formed  at  the  place  where  the  neural  plate  is 
continuous  with  the  primitive  epiderq^is.  They  are  therefore  com- 
posed of  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer,  of  which  the  iimer  belongs  to 
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the  marginal  part  of  the  neural  plate,  the  outer,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  adjacent  epidermis. 

In  all  the  classes  of  Vertebrates  the  medullary  plate  is  transformed 
into  a  fteurcd  tube  at  a  very  early  period.  This  process  can  be 
acooxnplished  in  three  different  ways.  In  meet  of  the  classes  of 
Vertebr&tes,  namely  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  the  tube  is 
formed  by  a  typical  process  of  folding.  The  medullary  folds  rise 
still  higher  above  the  surface  of  the  fferm,  then  bend  together 
toward  the  median  plane,  and  grow  toward  each  other  until  their 
edges  meet,  along  which  they  then  begin  to  fuse.  The  neural  tube, 
thus  formed,  still  continues  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  over- 
lying epidermis  along  the  line  of  fusion,  a  connection  which  soon 
disappears,  since  the  connecting  cells  become  loosened  and  separated 
from  one  another  (fig.  41  (7).  The  closure  begins  in  all  Vertebrates 
at  the  place  i^hich  corresponds  approximately  to  the  future  mid-brain 
— ^in  the  Chick  (fig.  87  hb')  on  the  second  and  in  the  Eabbit  on  the 
ninth  day  of  development — and  from  there  proceeds  slowly  both 
backwards  and  forwards.  There  is  retained  for  a  long  time, 
especially  behind,  a  place  where  the  neural  tube  is  open  to  the 
exterior.  A  connection  with  the  intestinal  tube  by  means  of  the 
neurenteric  canal  also  exists  at  the  posterior  end,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  126)  in  the  discussion  of  the  germ-layers.  It  is  only 
at  a  later  period  that  this  connection  is  interrupted  by  the  closing  of 
the  blastopore. 

The  second  type  in  the  development  of  the  central  nervous  system 
is  met  with  in  Cyclostomes  and  Teleosts.  In  them  the  neural  plate 
is  transformed  into  a  solid  cord  of  cells  instead  of  a  tube.  Instead  of 
the  folds  rising  up  over  the  surface  of  the  germ,  the  neural  plate 
grows  downward  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  In  this  way  the  right 
and  left  halves  of  the  plate  come  to  lie  immediately  in  contact  with 
each  other,  so  that  one  cannot  find  the  slightest  trace  of  a  space 
between  them ;  only  after  the  cord  of  cells  has  been  constricted  off 
from  the  primitive  epidermis  do  the  halves  separate  and  allow  a 
small  cavity,  the  central  canal,  to  appear  between  them.  Probably 
this  modification  in  the  JBony  Fishes  and  Cyclostomes  is  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  egg  with  its  abundant  yolk  is  very  closely 
enveloped  by  the  vitelline  membrane,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
medullary  folds  cannot  rise  toward  the  surface. 

The  third  modificcUian  occurs  only  in  Amphioxus  lanceolatus.  It 
has  already  been  described  briefly  in  another  place  (p.  109). 

The  neural  tube  retains  an  undifferentiated  condition  in  Amphioxus 
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lanoedatoB  only ;  in  all  other  Yertebratee,  on  the  oontraiy,  it  is 
di£ferentiated  into  spinal  cord  and  brain. 


(a)  The  Development  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 

The  part  of  the  neural  tube  which  is  converted  into  the  spinal 
cord  is  oval  in  cross  section  (fig.  200).  At  an  early  period  a  separa- 
tioii  into  a  right  and  left  half  can  be  recognised  (fig.  232).    For 


Vif.  nt.— OroM  awtioa  of  •»  tmlnryo  Lisard  with  eomplttolj  eloMd  iatMtin«l  tote,  after 
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he,  PtMterior,  «e,  anterior  oammiamire  of  the  spinal  oord ;  vw ,  Anterior  root  of  ncrre ;  t^f,  nav^ 
flbrill«B  ;  »pk,  ipinal  ganglion  ;  mp',  maacle*pl&te,  tnoaole-fonuing  layer ;  mp",  outer  lajer  of 
tlM  moaole-plate ;  Mi/,  tranaition  of  the  outer  into  the  muaole-forming  lajer. 

the  lateral  walls  are  greatly  thickened  and  consist  of  several  layers 
oi  long,  cylindrical  cells,  whereas  the  upper  and  lower  walls  are  this 
and  can  be  distinguished  respectively  as  posterior  [dorsal]  and  anterior 
eommieeure  {he  and  ve),  or  as  roof-plate  and  floor-pUUe, 

The  further  development,  of  which  I  shall  mention  only  the  most 
important  points,  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lateral 
halves  become  thicker  and  thicker  (fig.  233).  The  cells  continue  to 
increase  in  number  by  division,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  differ- 
entiated into  two  histological  groups — (1)  into  elements  which  provide 
the  sustentative  framework,  the  epithelium  sunx>unding  the  central 
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eanal  and  the  spongiosa  (spongioblast  of  His),  and  (2)  into  elements 
which  are  transformed  into  ganglionic  cells  and  nerve-fibres  (neuro- 
blasts of  His).  The  thickening  of  the  lateral  walls  depends  partly 
upon  the  moltiplication  of  cells,  but  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  nerve- 
fibres  apply  themselves  to  the  cell-mass  from  the  outside.  In  time 
these  fibres  are  separated  into  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  (^g.  233  pew,  lewj  acw).  At  their  first 
appearance  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  non-medul-  ^/    f  l      ^ 

lated  (fig.  232  n/),  -^  x'"  .^^^■■fti^li^      f'^' 

and  only  subse- 
quently, sometimes 
earlier,  sometimes 
later,  acquire  a  me- 
dullary sheath.  In 
this  manner  the  al- 
ready considerably 
thickened  halves  of 
the  spinal  cord  be- 
come differentiated 
into  the  central  gray 
substance  containing 
the  ganglionic  cells, 
and  into  the  white 
substance,  which  en- 
velops the  surface  of 
the  former  like  a 
mantle. 

Since,  meanwhile, 
the  roof-  and  floor- 
plates  grow  only  a 
little  and  are  not 
difierentiated  into 
ganglionic  cells,  they  come  to  lie  deeper  and  deeper  at  the  bottom 
of  anierior  and  posterior  UmgiUtdinal  furrows  (c  and  of).  Finally, 
the  completely  formed  spinal  cord  is  composed  of  large  lateral  halves, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  anterior  and  posterior 
longitudinal  fissures,  being  united  only  deep  down  by  a  thin  trans- 
verse bridge.  The  latter  is  derived  from  the  roof-  and  fioo]>  plates, 
which  have  been  retarded  in  their  growth,  and  encloses  in  its  middle 
the  central  canals  which  has  also  remained  small. 


Jig.  tSS.— Or«M  atotioa  tfaroof  h  tha  ipiaal  eovd  of  •»  tmbiTO 
Chiek  of  mtmi  dajt,  after  Balfour. 

pew,  Posteii;^  white  column ;  lew,  lateral  white  oolniun ; 
aeWy  anterior  f^^te  oolomn  ;  c,  dorsal  tiasue  filling  up  tfact 
place  where  Uie  doraal  fiwure  will  be  formed  ;  pe,  posterior 
born  of  the  gray  suhslance ;  ae,  anterior  horn ;  ep,  epithelial 
cells ;  age,  anterior  gray  oommiasure ;  pf,  poetcorior  [doml] 
part  of  the  spinal  canal ;  tpe,  anterior  [ventral]  part  of  the 
spinal  canal ;  a/,  anterior  fissure. 
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At  the  beginning — in  Man  up  to  the  foaii;h  month  of  embryoiuc 
development — the  spinal  cord  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  body. 
Therefore,  at  the  time  when  the  axial  skeleton  is  divided  up  into 
separate  vertebral  regions,  it  reaches  from  the  first  cervical  down  to 
the  last  coccygeal  vertebra.  The  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  however, 
does  not  even  begin  to  develop  ganglionic  cells  and  nerve-fibres,  but 
remains  throughout  life  as  a  small  epithelial  tube.  It  is  united  to 
the  larger  anterior  portion,  which  has  developed  nerve-fibres  and 
ganglionic  cells,  by  means  of  a  conically  tapering  region,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  descriptive  anatomy  as  the  conu8  medullaris. 

As  long  as  the  spinal  cord  keeps  pace  with  the  vertebral  column 
in  its  growth,  the  pairs  of  nerves  arising  from  it,  in  leaving  the 
vertebral  canal,  pass  out  at  right  angles  directly  to  the  intervertebral 
foramina.  In  Man,  beginning  with  the  fourth  month,  this  arrange- 
ment is  changed ;  from  that  time  forward  the  growth  of  the  spinal 
cord  does  not  equal  that  of  the  spinal  column,  and  therefore  the  cord 
can  no  longer  occupy  the  entire  length  of  the  vertebral  canal.  Since 
it  is  attached  above  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  this  together  with 
the  brain  is  firmly  held  in  the  cranial  capsule,  it  must  assume  a  higher 
and  higher  position  in  the  vertebral  canal.  In  the  sixth  month  the 
conus  medullaris  is  found  in  the  upper  end  of  the  sacral  canal,  at  birth 
in  the  region  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  some  years  later  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  terminates 
even  in  the  adult. 

In  the  ascent  (asoensus  medullie  spinalis)  the  lower  end  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  small  epithelial  tube  which  is  attached  to  the  coocyz, 
is  drawn  out  into  a  long,  fine  filament,  which  persists  even  in  the 
adult  as  the  JUum  temiinaU  internum  and  externum.  At  first  it 
presents  a  smaU  cavity,  which  is  lined  by  ciliated  cylindrical  cells, 
and  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Further  downward  it  is  continued  in  the  form  of  a  cord  of 
connective  tissue  as  far  as  the  coccyx. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  ascent  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  changi 
in  the  course  of  the  roots  of  the  peripheral  nerve-eteme.  Since,  together 
with  the  spinal  cord,  their  points  of  origin  come  to  lie  in  the  spinal 
canal  relatively  nearer  and  nearer  the  head,  and  since  the  places  where 
they  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  do  not  change,  they 
are  compelled  to  pass  from  a  transverse  to  a  more  and  more  oblique 
course.  The  obliquity,  moreover,  is  greater  the  farther  down  the 
nerve  leaves  the  vertebral  canal.  In  the  neck<region  their  direction 
is  still  transverse,  in  the  thoracic  region  it  begins  to  be  more  and 
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more  oblique,  and  finally,  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  still  more  so  in 
the  sacral,  it  is  more  sharply  downward.  On  this  account  the  nerve- 
stems  arising  from  the  last  part  of  the  spinal  cord  come  to  lie  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  vertebral  canal  before  they  reach  the 
sacral  foramina  serving  for  their  exit ;  they  therefore  surround  the 
oonus  medullaris  and  iiliun  terminale,  forming  the  structure  known 
as  the  horse-tail  or  cauda  equina. 

Finally  the  spinal  cord  undergoes  some  changes  in  its  form  also. 
Even  in  the  third  and  fourth  months  there  appear  differences  of  calil^ 
in  different  regions.  The  places  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions 
of  the  spinal  cord  at  which  the  peripheral  nerves  depart  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities,  grow  vigorously  by  the  abundant  formation 
of  ganglionic  ceUs ;  they  become  considerably  thicker  than  the  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  the  cord,  on  account  of  which  they  are  distinguished 
as  eertfieal  and  lumbar  enlargemetUa  (intumescentia  cervicalis  et 
lumbalis). 

{b)  The  Development  of  the  Brain, 

By  the  study  of  embryology  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain  has  been  greatly  promoted.  Justly,  therefore,  in  all  recent 
textbooks  of  human  anatomy,  the  embryonic  condition  serves  as 
the  starting-point  in  the  description  of  the  intricate  structure  of  the 
brain,  the  aim  being  to  derive  the  complicated  ultimate  conditions 
from  the  more  simple  embryonic  ones,  and  to  explain  them  by  means 
of  the  latter. 

{  The  initial  form  of  the  brain  as  well  as  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  simple 
tube.  At  an  early  period,  even  before  it  is  everywhere  dosed,  it 
becomes  metameric,  on  account  of  its  growth  being  greater  in  some 
regions  than  in  others.  By  means  of  two  constrictions  of  its  lateral 
walls  it  is  divided  into  the  three  primary  brain-veddeB  (fig.  87  hb\  hJt^^ 
A^,  which  remain  united  with  one  another  by  means  of  wide  openings, 
and  are  designated  as  the  fore-,  mid-,  and  hiod-brain.  The  posterior 
of  these  divisions  is  the  longest,  gradually  tapering  and  becoming 
continuous  with  the  tubular  spinal  cord. , 

The  first  stage  is  quickly  followed  by  a  Beoond,  and  that  by  a  ihird^ 
once  the  primary  brain-vesicles  soon  separate  into  four,  and  finally 
^ye  divisions. 

During  the  Beeond  itage  (fig.  234)  the  lateral  walls  of  the  primary 
lore-brain  (pvh)  begin  to  grow  outward  more  vigorously  and  to 
evaginAte  to  form  the  two  optic  vesicles  (ai»).    At  the  same  time  the 
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lateral  walls  of  the  hind-brain,  which  from  the  beginning  has  been 
the  longest  portion,  acquire  a  constriction  which  divides  the  hind- 
brain  into  two  vendeSf  that  of  the  eer^- 
bellum  (kh)  and  the  medtUla  (nA),  or 
a/ter-brain. 

The  five-fold  segmentation    of   the 
neural  tube  (fig.    235)  t^oon  succeeds 
the  four-fold  condition;   by  means  of 
it    the    fore-brain    vesicle    undergoes 
fundamental    transformations,     first, 
the  primary  optic  vesicles  (au)  begin 
to   be  constricted  off  from  the  fore- 
brain   vesicle,   until   they  remain  at- 
tached by  only  slender,  hollow  stalks. 
Since    the    constriction    takes     place 
mainly    from    above    downward,    the 
btalks  remain  in  connection  with  the 
base  of  the   fore-brain  vesicle.      The 
front  wall  of  the  vesicle  then  begins 
to    protrude    anteriorly,    and    to    be 
marked   off   by  means    of   a  lateral 
furrow,  which   runs  from  above  and 
behind  obliquely  downward  and  for- 
ward.     In  this  manner'  the  primaiy 
vesicle    of    the    fore-brain,    like    the 
hind-brain    vesicle,   is  secondarily  di- 
vided   into    two    portions,   which   we 
can   now    distinguish    as   the    vesicles 
of  the  cerebrum  and  ^  hehoeen-brain 
(gh,  zh).    The  optic  nerves  remain  united  with  the  base  of  the  latter. 
The  vesicle  of  the  cerebrum  is  distinguished   by  a  very  rapid 
growth,  and  soon  begins  to  surpass  all  the  other  parts  of  the  brain 
in  size.    But  it  becomes  divided  before  this  into  right  and  left  halves. 
From  the  connective  tissue  enveloping  the  neural  tube  there  grows 
down  in  the  median  plane  a  process,  the  future  falx  cerebri.     This 
growth  advances  from  above  and  in  front  against  the  cerebral  vesicle 
and  deeply  infolds  its  upper  wall.    The  halves  (fig.  236  hnia)  that  have 
thus  arisen  are  united  at  their  bases ;  they  present  a  more  flat  median 
and  a  convex  outer  surface,  and  are  called  the  two  veeides  of  the  hetmi-^ 
spheres,  since  they  furnish  the  foundation  for  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
The  separate  regions  of  the  brain-tube  produced  by  constrictions 
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and  evaginations  subsequently  become  still  more  sharply  marked 
off  from  one  another,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  their  poaitioDS. 


Kf.  t86. — Bnln  of  *  hnauui  embryo  of  tlM  third  week  (£9).    Profile  reoonatruotion.    AffeerHn. 
9^,  Oarabral  Tericle ;  sk,  between-brain  redole ;  mh,  mid-braiD  Tesicle ;  M,  nh,  yesicleo  of  the 

eerebeUnin  and  mednlla  oblongata ;  au,  optic  reeicle ;  gb,  aodltorj  veeiole ;  tr,  infandibalam ; 

tf,  area  rhomboidalis  ;  n6,  nuchal  flexure  ;  kb,  cephalic  flexure. 

At  the  beginning  the  three  brain-vesicles  formed  by  the  first 
constrictions  lie  in  a  straight  line  one  behind  the  other  (fig.  87)  and 
above  the  chorda  dorsalis;  the  latter  extends 
only  as  far  as  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  mid- 
brain vesicle,  where  it  tapers  to  a  point.  But 
from  the  moment  when  the  optic  vesicles  begin 
to  be  constricted  off,  the  three  primary  vesicles 
shift  their  positions  in  such  a  way  that  the 
kmgitudinal  axis  uniting  them  undergoes  sharp, 
characteristic  folds,  which  are  distinguished  as 
the  cephalic,  pontal,  and  nitchal  flexures  {^g, 
235  kb,  nb). 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  curvatures, 
which  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  is  to  be  sought  prind- 
paUy  in  the  more  vigorous  longitudinal  growth 
which  distinguishes  the  cerebral  tube,  and  more 
especially  its  dorsal  wall,  from  the  surrounding 
parts.  As  His  has  established  by  means  of 
measurements,  the  fundament  of  the  brain  more 
than  doubles  its  length,  while  the  spinal  cord 
increases  by  only  about  one-sixth  of  its  length. 

The  cephalic  flexure  (fig.  235  kb)  is  developed  first.  The  floor  of 
the  fore-brain  sinks  downward  a  little  around  the  anterior  end  of  the 
chorda  dorslilis  (^g.  237  ch),  and  forms  at  first,  a  right  angle  with 
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HitiolofficaUy  catmdered  the  wa^te  of  the  vefiideB  originally 
eveiywhere  of  doselj  crowded  spindle-shaped  cellft,  just  as  in  the 
spinal  cord.  These  cells  undergo  in  different  places  unlike  modifica- 
tions. In  some  places  they  retain  their  epithelial  character,  and 
furnish  (1)  the  epithelial  covering  of  itxe  choroid  plexus  in  the  roof 
of  the  between-brain  and  after-brain,  (2)  the  ependyma  lining  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  (3)  follicular  structuroj  such  as  the 
epiphysis  (fig.  246).  On  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  of  the  five 
brain-vesicles  the  cells  multiply  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  are 
transformed  into  more  or  less  extensive  layers  of  ganglionic  cells  and 
nerve-fibres.  The  distribution  of  the  gray  and  white  substances  thus 
formed  no  longer  presents  in  the  brain-vesicles  the  same  uniform 
condition  that  it  does  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  only  uniformity  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  every  part  of  the  brain  there  occur  gray 
*'  nuclei,"  which,  like  the  anterior  and  posterior  gray  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  are  enveloped  with  a  mantle  of  white  substance.  How- 
ever, there  are  added  to  the  two  parts  of  the  brain  that  have  attained 
the  greatest  development  layers  containing  ganglionic  cells,  which 
furnish  a  superficial  covering,  the  gray  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.  By  this  means  the  white  substance  in  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  becomes  the  core  (nucleus  meduUaris),  whereas  the  gray  portion 
becomes  the  cortex,  a  condition  differing  in  an  important  manner 
from  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  morphological  differentiation  of  the  brain  depends  upon  the  very 
unequal  growth  both  of  the  five  separate  vesicles  and  of  different  tracts 
of  their  walls.  For  example,  the  other  four  vesicles  remain  in  their 
development  far  behind  that  of  the  cerebral  vesicle,  in  comparison 
^vith  which  they  constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  mass  of 
the  brain  (figs.  240,  241).  They  become  overgrown  by  the  cerebral 
vesicle  from  above  and  on  the  sides,  and  enveloped  as  by  a  mantle, 
so  that  they  remain  uncovered  and  visible  only  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  Thei*efore  they,  together  with  a  small  part  of  the  basal 
portion  of  the  cerebrum,  are  grouped  together  as  the  stalk  of  the 
brain,  in  contradistinction  to  the  remaining  chief  part  of  the  oere- 
brum,  which  constitutes  the  cerebral  mantle. 

The  unequal  growth  of  the  waUs  oftlie  brain  manifests  itself  in  the 
appearance  of  thickened  and  attenuated  places,  in  the  development 
of  special  nerve-columns  (pedunculi  cerebri,  oerebelli,  etc.),  and  in 
the  formation  of  more  or  less  extensive  ]a3rers  of  ganglionic  cells 
(thalamus  opticus,  corpus  striatum).  By  these  means  the  prisuipk 
of  the  formation  of  folds,  which  was  fully  described  in  the  fourth 
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diapter,  is  fdiown  to  be  carried  out  in  a  special  manner  on  the 
hemi^heres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  inclusive  of  the 
wmiform  process, — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  two  parts  of  the  brain 
which  are  covered  with  a  gray  cortex.  That  the  functional  capacity 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  gray 
cortex  and  the  regularly  arranged  ganglionic  cells  in  it,  is  to  be 
concluded  from  a  large  number  of  phenomena.  In  this  way  is 
explained  the  very  extensive  increase  of  surface  which  is  brought 
about  in  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  by  means  of  somewhat 
different  processes  of  folding.  In  the  cerebrum  broctd  ridges  (gyri) 
arise  from  the  medullary  layer  of  the  hemispheres  (centrum  semi- 
ovale),  which,  running  in  meandering  canvoltUionSy  produce  the 
characteristic  relief  of  the  surface  (fig.  256).     In  the  cerebellum  the 
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Fif .  MO.-Lateral  view  of  fha  brain  of  *  haman  vmbryo  from  the  flnt  half  of  the  fifth  month, 

after  Mihalkovics.    Natural  size. 
tU^  FroDtal  lobe ;  $ekH.l,  parietal  lobe  ;  hi,  occipital  lobe  ;  tchl.l,  temporal  lobe  ;  8y.g,  fissure  of 

Stltiub  ;  m,  olfactory  nerve  ;  kht  oerebellum  ;  frr,  pons;  tnob,  medulla  oblongata. 

numerous  ridges  proceeding  from  the  medullary  nucleus  are  narrow, 
arranged  parallel  to  one  another,  and  provided  with  smaller  accesaan/ 
(secondary  and  tertiary)  ridges,  so  that  the  cress  section  of  the 
cerebellum  presents  an  arborescent  figure  (arbor  vitffi). 

If,  after  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  take  under  consideration 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  five  vesicles,  we  may  distinguish  on  each, 
as  Mihalkovics  has  done  in  his  monograph  of  the  development  of 
the  brain,  four  regions  :  Jloor,  roof,  and  two  kUercU  parts.  We  shall 
begin  our  description  with  the  fifth  vesicle,  because  in  its  structure 
it  approaches  most  closely  to  the  spinal  cord. 

(1)  Metamorphosis  of  the  Fifth  Brain-Vesicle. 

The  Jifth  brain-vesicle  exhibits  in  different  Vertebrates  at  the 
leginning  of  development  (in  the  Chick  on  the  second  and  third 
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days)  faint,  regular  infoldings  of  its  lateral  walls,  by  meanB  of  which 
it  becomes  separated  into  several  smaller  parts,  lying  one  behind  the 
other.  Inasmuch  as  these  afterward  disappear  without  leaving  any 
trace,  no  great  importance  was  ascribed  to  them  by  the  earlier 
investigators  (Remak).  Recently,  however,  several  persons  have 
maintained  for  them  a  real  significance.     Rabl    and  BfiRANScx 


r 


Fif.  Mt—Bnia  of  *  hvmn  •mbryo  fron  tfa«  flnt  half  of  tfa«  fifth  mttBth,  divktod  ia  the  Mdin 
plAM ;  rltm  of  tfao  modUui  rarfkoo  of  tfao  right  holf,  after  M.halkovics.    Notaral  sin. 

rm,  Olfactory  nerve ;  ti\  infandibulam  of  Uie  between*braio  ;  cmo,  oommiiraTa  anterior;  ML, 
foramen  of  Mokro  ;  frx,  fornix ;  tpt,  aeptom  peliooidam ;  bcU,  corpus  oaUoenm,  which 
below,  at  the  genu,  ia  oontinuona  with  the  embryonio  lamina  termlnalis ;  cmg,  tolcna  oaIIo«>- 
maifinaliB ;  /o,  Bman.  oodpitalia ;  nr,  cunena ;  /c,  flaeara  oalcarina ;  t,  epiuhyiis ;  «*,  oorpoca 
quAdrigemina ;  kk,  oerebellum. 


msp 


Yif.Mt.— Braia  of  a  hoBAB  embryo  f^onthoaooond  half  of  the  third  month,  aoea  fkom  b^hiad, 

after  Mihaulovics.    Natural  siae. 
flUiP,  Longitodinal  (inteipallial)  flisare;  vA,  corpora  qnadrigemlna ;   vma,  relnm  mednllan 

anterina ;  M,  hemiipheree  of  the  cerebeUam ;  v*,  fonrth  ventricle  (foma  rhombcrfdalii); 

mOf  medulla  oblongata. 

lecognise  in  them  a  segmentation  of  the  brain-tube  which  is  related 
to  the  exit  of  certain  cranial  nerves  and  is  of  importance  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  metamerism  of  the  entire  head-region.  The 
dreumstance  that  the  folds  are  so  transitory  appears  to  me  to  favor 
the  older  vi(>w. 

In  tb«  further  development  of  the  vesicle  of  the  after-bnin  a 
(1l^f  irseiion  arises  between  the  floor  and  side  walls  on  the  one  hand 
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and  the  roof  on  the  other.     The  former  (figs.  241,  242)  aife  con- 
siderably thickened  by  the  addition  of  nervous  substance  and  beoome 
separated  on  either  side  of  the  body  (in  Man  in  the  third  to  the 
sixth  months)  into  columns,  which  are  recognisable  from  the  outside 
because  they  are  separated  by  grooves ;  these  are  the  extensions  with 
certain  modifications  of  the  three  familiar  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord.     The  roof  of  the  vesicle  (fig.  235  rf  and  fig.  243  Dfj,  on  the 
contrary,  produces  no  nerve-substance,  retains  itaepithelial  structure, 
becomes  still  thinner,  and  in  the  adult  consists  of  a  siogle  layer  of 
fiat  cells.    This  forms  the  only  covering  to  the  cavity  of  the  dorso- 
ventrally  compressed  vesicle  of  the  after-brain — the  fourth  ventride* 
or  foesa  rhomboidalis.     It  is  firmly  applied  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  pia  mater,  and  with  it  produces  the  posterior  choroid  plexus  (tela 
choroidea  inferior).     The  name  choroid   plexus  has  been    chosen 
because  the  pia  mater  in  this  region  becomes  very  vascular  and  in 
the  form  of  two  rows  of  branched  villi  grows  into  the  cavity  of  the 
after-brain  vesicle,  always  carrying  before  it,  and  thus  infolding,  the 
thin  epithelial  roof. 

Laterally  the  roof -plate  or  the  epithelium  of  the  choroid  plexus  is 
continuoiis  with  the  parts  of  the  brain-vesicle  that  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  nervous  matter.  The  transition  is  effected  by  means 
of  thin  bands  of  white  nervous  substance,  which,  as  obex,  taania 
sinus  rhomboidalis,  velum  medidlare  posterius,  and,  pedunculus 
flocculi,  surround  the  edge  of  the  fossa  rhomboidalis.  If  with  the 
pia  mater  one  strips  ofir  from  the  medulla  oblongata  the  posterior 
medullary  velum,  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
adhering  to  the  ^tter  will  'naturaUy  be  removed  witl^  it.  In  this 
way  is  produced  the  posterior  brain -fissure  of  the  older  authors, 
through  which  one  can  penetrate  into  the  system  of  cavities  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

(2)  Metamorphosis  of  the  Fofwrth  BrairirVesiele. 

The  wall  of  the  fourth  brain-vesicle  undergoes  a  considerable  thick- 
ening in  all  its  parts,  and  surroun<^  its  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  rin^ 
differerUiiUed  into  several  regions;  the  cavity  becomes  the  anterior 
parti^  the  fossa  rhomboidalis  (figs.  243,  242,  241).  The  floor 
fiinfches  the  pons  (65),  the  cross  fibres  of  which  become  evident  in 
the /fourth  month.  Fi^m  the  lateral  walls  arise  the  pedunculi 
elli  ad  pontem.  >  Mut  it^is  the  rooftho,t  grows  to  an  extraardinartf 
and  gives  t0  tJke  cereb^Uu/rn  its  characteristic  stamp.  At  first 
> 
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it  appears  as  a  thick  trofiMverte  ridge  (figs.  242,  243  kh),  which  over 
hangs  the  attenuated  roof  of  the  medulla.     In  the  third  month  the 

middle  portion  of  the  ridge 
«*  acquires  four  deep  tnu»- 

verse  folds  by  the  sinkiog 
in  of  the  pia  mater  (fig. 
242),  and  in  this  waj 
is  distinguished  as  the 
vermiform  prooeu  from 
the  lateral  parts,  which 
still  appear  smooth  (kh). 
From  this  time  forward 
the  lateral  parts  ootstrip 
the  middle  part  in  growth, 
bulge  out  at  the  sides  as 
two  hemispheres,  and,  ac- 
quiring transverse  folds, 
in  the  fourth  month  be- 
come the  voluminous  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum. 

Only  a  little  nerve-substance  is  developed  where  the  roof  of  the 
fourth  brain-vesicle,  which  has  become  thickened  to  constitute  the 
vermiform  process  and  hemispheres,  is  continuous  with  the  roof  of 
the  third  and  fifth  vesicles  (fig.  241).  Consequently  there  arise  here 
thin  medullary  lamellie,  which  serve  as  a  transition  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  posterior  choroid  plexus,  and  on  the  other  to  the  lamina 
quadrigemina  {vh) — the  posterior  and  the  anterior  velum  meduUare* 


en, 


Tif.  tU*— Bnia  «f  aa  «inte3ro  Calf  5  em.  loBf,  M«a 
firwtt^rida.  Th«  lateral  w»U  ef  tt«  h«iiiiiphtt« 
ia  rtBorad.  After  Mibalkotics.  Magnified  8 
diameten. 

Owpua  itilakun ;  ML^  foramen  of  Mohbo  ;  agf, 
fold  of  the  ofaoroid  plexus  (plexna  ohoroideua 
lateralia) ;  oa^,  fold  of  the  ooma  Ammonu ;  kh, 
eerebellnm ;  lip,  roof -plate  of  the  fourth  Tentricle ; 
66,  pontal  flexure;  aio,  medulla  oblongata;  mA, 
mid-biain  (oephalio  flexure). 


(3)  Metamorphosis  of  the  Third  or  Mid-brain   Veskk. 

(Figs.  235,  243,  242,  241.) 

The  mid-brain  vesicle  is  the  most  conservative  portion  of  the  embry- 
onic neural  tube,  the  part  which  is  changed  least  of  all ;  in  Man  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  brain  is  derived  from  it.  Its  walls  become 
rather  uniformly  thickened  on  all  sides  of  the  cavity,  which  is  narrow 
and  becomes  the  aqusduct  of  Sylvius.  The  base  and  lateral  walls 
together  supply  the  crura  cerebri  and  substantia  perforata  posterior. 
The  roof -plate  (fig.  242  vh)  becomes  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
owing  to  the  appearance,  in  the  third  month,  of  a  median  furrow, 
and,  in  the  fifth  month,  of  a  transverse  one  crossing  it  at  right 
angles. 
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Whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  development  the  mid-brain 
vedde  (figs.  235,  243  mA),  as  a  consequence  of  the  curvature  o£  the 
Doural  tube,  occupies  the  highest  position  and  produces  the  parietal 
pnminenee  of  the  head  (fig.  158  «),  it  is  afterwards  covered  in  from 
above  by  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  which  are  becoming  more 
voluminous, — ^the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum, — and  is  crowded  down 
to  the  base  of  the  brain  (compare  fig.  235  mh  with  fig.  241  vh). 


(4)  Metamorphoiit  of  the  Second  or  Between-brain   Vesieh. 

The  bettoeen-brain  vesicle  also  remains  small,  but  undergoes  a 
series  of  interesting  changes,  since,  apart  from  the  optic  vesicles, 
which  grow  out  from  its  walls,  two  other  appendages,  of  proble- 
matical meaning,  are  developed  from  it — the  pineal  gland  and  the 
hypophysis. 

In  the  case  of  the  between-brain  vesicle,  it  is  only  in  the  lateral 
walls  that  a  considerable  amount  of  nerve-substance  is  formed.  By 
this  means  the  walls  thicken  into  the  optic  thalami  with  their 
ganglionic  layers.  Between  them  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle  is  retained 
as  a  narrow  vertical  fissure,  known  as  the  t/iird  ventricle;  it  is 
united  with  the  fossa  rhomboidalis  by  means  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Stlyius.  The  floor  remains  thin  and  at  an  early  period  becomes 
evaginated  downwards ;  it  thus  acquires  the  form  (figs.  235,  241  tr) 
of  a  short  funnel  (in/imdibulum),  with  the  apex  of  which  is  united 
the  hypophysis,  soon  to  be  fully  described. 

The  roof  presents'  in  its  metamorphosis  a  striking  similarity  to  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  after -brain  vesicle  (fig.  241).  It  persists 
as  a  simple,  thin  epithelial  layer,  unites  with  the  very  vascular 
pia  mater, — which  sends  out  in  this  case  also  villous  outgrowths 
with  capillary  loops  which  pass  into  the  third  ventricle, — and  together 
with  it  constitutes  the  anterior  choroid  plexus  {tela  choroidea  anterior 
or  euperunr).  When  in  withdrawing  the  pia  mater  the  choroid 
plexus  is  also  removed,  the  third  ventricle  is  opened  ;  thus  is  produced 
the  anterior  grecU  fissure  of  the  brain  through  which,  as  through 
the  structure  of  the  same  name  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  one  can 
penetrate  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain. 

The  agreement  with  the  medulla  oblongata  is  expressed  in  still 
another  point.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  edges  of  the  roof - 
plate  develop  into  thin  medullary  bands,  by  means  of  which  the 
attachment  to  the  sides  of  the  fossa  rhomboidalis  is  accomplished,  so 
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here  also  the  epithelium  of  the  choroid  plexii8  attaches  itself  to  the 
surface  of  the  optic  thalamus  by  means  of  thin  bands  consisting  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres  (tseniffi  thalami  optid). 

Finally,  out  of  the  hindermost  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  between- 
brain  vesicle  a  peculiar  organ,  the  pineal  gland  (fig.  241  z)j  takes  iti 
origin  at  a  very  early  period,  in  -Man  in  the  course  of  the  second 
month.  Since  in  recent  years  numerous  interesting  works  have 
appeared  concerning  it,  and  since  many  striking  discoveries  have 
been  brought  to  light  both  in  the  case  of  the  Selachians  and  more 
especially  in  that  of  the  Beptiles,  I  will  describe  it  at  some- 
what greater  length. 

'"j,      The  Development  of  the  Pineal  Gland  {Epiphysis  cerebri). 

First  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that,  with  the  exception  of  Amphioxus 
lanceolatus,  the  pineal  gland  (glandula  pinealis  s.  conarium)  is  not 
wanting  in  any  Vertebrate.  It  is  in  all  cases  formed  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  On  the  roof  of  the  between-brain,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  roof  of  the  mid-brain  or  the  lamina  quadi-igemina,  there 
arises  an  evagination  (figs.  238  apd  241  z)  which  has  the  shape  of  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  the  processus  pinealis  [epiphysis  cerebri\  the  apex  of 
which  is  at  first  directed  forward,  but  subsequently  backward.  In 
its  further  metamorphosis  there  appear,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  extends,  differences  of  considerable  importance. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Ehlers,  the  pineal  process 
attains  in  adult  Selachians  an  unusual  length ;  its  closed  end  swells 
into  a  vesicle,  which  penetrates  the  cranial  capsule  and  extends  out 
to  the  dermal  surface.  In  many  Selachians,  such  as  Acanthias  and 
Eaja,  the  vesicular  end  is  enclosed  in  a  canal  of  the  cranial  capsule 
itself ;  in  others  it  lies  outside  between  the  cranial  capsule  and  the 
oorium.  The  [proximal]  end  of  the  vesicle  is  united  to  the  between- 
brain  by  means  of  a  long  slender  canal. 

Manifold  conditions  are  met  with  in  Reptiles,  as  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Spencer  have  taught.  These  conditions  permit  in  part  a 
direct  comparison  with  the  Selachians,  but  in  part  they  are  widely 
altered.  Here,  too,  the  pineal  gland  is  a  structure  of  considerable 
length,  the  peripheral  end  of  which  lies  far  away  from  the  between- 
brain  under  the  epidermis ;  it  passes  out  through  an  opening  in  the 
roof  of  the  skull  which  is  situated  in  the  parietal  bone  and  is  known 
as  the  forarnen  parietale.  The  position  of  the  latter  can  easily  be 
determined  on  the  head  of  the  living  animal,  because  at  this  place 
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the  dermal  scutes  acquire  a  special  condition  and  form,  and,  above  all, 
are  transparent. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  form  of  the  organ,  there  are  essentiaUy 
three  types  to  be  distinguished. 

In  many  Beptiles,  e,g.j  in  Platydactylus,  the  pineal  gland  has  the 
same  structure  as  in  Sharks :  a  small  peripheral  vesicle,  which  is 


7%.  HL—DiAgrunmatio  loafitadiiud  Motion  through  the  brain  of  Ohnmaleo  ▼nlgaria  with  the 
pteenl  organ,  which  it  Mparated  into  throe  portions,  a  Toaionlar,  a  oord-like,  and  a  tobo-liko 
portion,  after  Baldwin  Spencer. 

«eA&,  Parietal  Ixme  with  the  foramen  parietale ;  i>,  pigment  of  the  integument ;  tt,  oord-liko 
middle  portion  of  the  epiphysis ;  bl,  its  vesioalar  terminal  portion ;  x,  transparent  region 
of  tho  integument;  prA,  cerebrum;  M,  optic  thalamus;  «*,  third  ventriole,  which  is 
continued  upwards  into  the  tube-like  initial  portion  (J)  of  the  epiphysis. 


endoeed  in  the  parietal  foramen,  is  lined  with  ciliated  cylindrical 
cells,  and  is  connected  with  the  roof  of  the  between-brain  by  means 
of  a  long,  hollow  stalk. 

In  other  Reptiles,  as  in  the  Chameleon,  the  organ  is  differentiated 
into  three  portions  (fig.  244) :  first  into  a  small  closed  vesicle  (&Q, 
which  lies  under  a  transparent  scale  {x)  in  the  foramen  parietale 
and  is  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium ;  secondly  into  a  solid  cord 

28 
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{d),  which  consists  of  fibres  and  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  beani  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  embryonic  optic  nerve  ;  and  thirdly  into 
a  hollow,  fonnel-shaped  projection  (-4)  of  the  roof  of  the  between- 
brain,  which  still  exhibits  here  and  there  sac-like  enlargements. 

In    a   third 


^ijm'^^*''^^^^ 


division  of  the 
Beptiles,  in 
Ha  1 1  er  ia  , 
Monitor,  the 
Blind-worms, 
and  lizards, 
the  vesicular 
distal  portion 
of  the  pineal 
gland  under- 
goes a  striking 
metamorpho- 
sis, by  means 
of  which  it  ac- 
quires a  certain 
resemblance  to 
the  eye  of  many 
Invertebrates 
(fig.  245).  The 
portion  of  its 
wall  which  lies 
next  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body 
has  been  trans- 
formed into  a 
lens-like  struc- 
ture (l) ;  the 
part  of  the  waU 
lying  opposite 
the  latter  and 
continuous 
with  the  fibrous  cord  (St)  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  converted  into 
a  retina-like  structure  (r).  The  formation  of  the  lens  (/)  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vesicle 
have  become  elongated  into  cylindrical  cells  and  uninucleate  fibres, 
and  have  thereby  produced  an  elevation,  the  convex  surface  of  which 


1%.  Blf.»LoBfitadiaal  Ttrttoal  Motion  throofh  the  pinMl  oj«  of 
SattarU  ponetftta  and  ita  ooiuiootiTa-tlaBaa  oapaola,  after  Baldwin 
Bpbvcbb.    Slightly  enlarged. 

Tlie  anterior  part  of  the  oapenle  fiUs  up  the  parietal  foramen. 

M,  OonnectiTe-tiaeae  capsule ;  I,  lens ;  A,  cavitj  of  the  eye  filled  with 
fluid ;  r,  retina-like  portion  of  the  optic  vesicle ;  Jf,  molecular 
layer  of  the  retina ;  ^,  blood-vessels ;  x,  cells  in  the  stalk  of  the 
pineal  eye ;  St,  stalk  of  the  pineal  eye,  comparable  with  the  optic 
narre. 
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projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle.  In  the  posterior  portion  the 
epithelial  cells  are  separated  into  different  layers,  the  innermost  of 
which  18  distinguished  hy  the  ahondance  of  its  pigment.  Between 
the  pigmented  cells  there  are  imbedded  others,  which  can  be  compared 
to  the  rods  of  the  visual  cells  in  the  paired  eyes  of  Vertebrates, 
and  which  appear  to  be  in  connection  below  with  nerve- fibres. 

Those  investigators  who,  like  Babl-Ruckhard,  Ahlbobh, 
Sfbncbr,  and  others,  have  studied  the  pineal  gland,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  pineal  body  must  he  canmdered  as  an  unpaired  parietal  eye, 
which  in  mdny  classes,  far  example  in  Reptiles,  appears  to  be  tolerably 
fotU  preserved,  but  in  most  Vertebrates  is  in  process  of  degeneration. 

That  we  have  to  do  in  BeptUes  with  an  organ  which  reacts  under 
the  influence  of  light,  does  not  appear  improbable,  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  that,  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  dermal 
scutes  at  the  place  in  the  skull  where  the  parietal  foramen  is 
located,  rays  of  light  are  here  able  to  penetrate  through  the  integu- 
ment. The  presence  of  a  lens-like  body  and  pigment  is  also 
favorable  to  this  view.  But  whether  the  organ  serves  for  sight, 
or  only  for  the  transmission  of  sensations  of  warmth, — whether, 
consequently,  it  is  more  an  organ  for  the  perception  of  warmth  than 
an  eye, — ^must  for  the  present  remain  undecided.  It  is  still  more 
an  open  question  whether  this  organ  of  warmth  is  a  structure 
which  has  been  developed  as  a  special  modification  of  the  epiphysis 
of  Beptiles  alone, — ^as  the  auditory  sac,  for  example,  has  been 
developed  in  the  tail  of  the  Crustacean  Mysis, — or  whether  it 
represents  a  structure  originally  common  to  all  Vertebrates.  In  the 
latter  case  processes  of  degeneration  must  be  assumed  to  be  wide- 
spread, for  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  like  the  condition  in 
Beptiles  has  been  found  in  other  Vertebrates. 

In  Birds  and  Mammals  the  pineal  process  undergoes  metamor- 
phoses whioh  give  rise  to  an  organ  of  a  glandiUar,  follicular  structure. 

In  Birds  (fig.  246)  it  never  attains  such  great  length  as  in 
Selachians  and  Beptiles.  At  a  certain  stage  it  sends  out  from  its 
surface  into  the  surrounding  vascular  connective  tissue  cellular  out- 
growths, which  increase  in  number  by  means  of  budding  and  finally 
break  up  into  numerous  small  follicles  (fig.  246/).  These  consist  of 
several  layers  of  cells,  the  outermost  being  small,  spherical  elements^ 
the  innermost  cylindrical  ciliated  cells.  The  proximal  portion  of  the 
pineal  process  does  not  become  involved  in  the  follicular  metamor- 
phosis and  persists  as  a  funnel-shaped  outfolding  of  the  roof  of  the 
between-braiD ;  the  individual  follicular  vesicles  constricted  off  from 
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the  parental  tissue  are  united  with  its  upper  end  hy  means  of 

connective  tissue. 

In  Mammala  the  development  takes  place  in  a  manner  similar  to 

that  of  the  Chick.     In  the  Bahhit  there  also  arise  follicles,  each  of 

which  at  first  encloses  a  smaU 
cavity,  hut  later  becomes  solid. 
Thej  are  then  entirely  filled  with 
spherical  cells,  which  possess  a 
certain  resemblance  to  lymph- 
corpuscles.  The  opinion  has 
therefore  been  expressed  by  many 
(Henlb)  that  the  pineal  body  is 
a  lymphoid  organ,  an  opinion, 

1%.  •l«.-8«^  through  the  pintai  gUnd     ^owever,  which  is  refuted  by  the 

of  a  Turkey,  after  Mihau^ovigb.    Mag-       studv    of    the     development,    fOT 
nified  180 diameters.  '].     „       .,        r  ir  i 

/,  Follicle  of  the  pineid  gland  with  itecavitiee;     gencticaUy  the  tolUcles  are  ex- 
6,oonneotiyeti«aewithbiood-Tei8eia  dusively  epithelial  structurea 

In  the  adult  there  are  formed 
within  the  individual  follicles  concretions,  the  brain-sand  (acervulus 
cerebri). 

In  Man  the  pineal  body,  which  begins  to  appear  in  the  sixth  week 
(His),  exhibits  a  peculiarity  as  regards  its  position.  Whereas  the 
free  end  of  the  epiphysis  is  at  first  directed  forward,  and  in  other 
Vertebrates  is  also  retained  in  this  position,  it  acquires  in  Man  an 
opposite  direction,  inasmuch  as  it  bends  backward  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  lamina  quadrigemina.  Probably  this  is  connected  with  the  fact 
that  the  gland  is  crowded  back  by  the  excessive  development  of  the 
corpus  callosum. 

As  the  signification  of  the  pineal  gland  is  still  doubtful,  so  is  that 
of  the  pituitary  body  or  hypophyns  cerebri,  which,  as  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  is  united  with  the  floor  of  the  between-braln 
at  the  apex  of  the  infundibular  process. 

The  Development  of  the  Hypophyeie  {Pituitary  Body). 

The  hypophysis  is  an  organ  which  has  a  double  origin.  This  is 
expressed  in  its  entire  structure,  since  it  is  composed  of  a  larger, 
anterior  and  a  smaller,  posterior  lobe,  which  in  their  histological 
ofaaracters  are  fundamentally  different  from  each  other. 

In  order  to  observe  the  beginning  of  its  formation,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  a  very  early  stage  (fig.  237),  in  which  the  oral  sinus 
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has  just  arisen  and  is  still  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  head-gut 
ly  means  of  the  pharyngeal  membrane  (rA).  At  this  time  the 
cephalic  flexure  of  the  brain- vesicles  has  already  appeared,  and  the 
anterior  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  (cA)  terminates  immediately 
behind  the  attachment  of  the  pharyngeal  membrane.  In  front  of 
this  is  located  the  important  place  where  the  hypophysis  is  developed, 
as  was  first  established  by  Goette  and  Mihalkovics.  The  hypo- 
physisia  there/ore  a  product  of  the  otUer  germ-layer  and  not  a  growth 
from  the  cavity  of  the  head-gut,  as  had  always  been  maintained 
previous  to  this  time. 

The  first  steps  introductory  to  the  formation  of  the  hypophysis 
take  place  soon  after  the  rupture  of  the  pharyngeal  membrane 
(figs.  238,  247),  some  unimportant  remnants  of  which  are  retained 
at  the  base  of  the  skull  as  the  so-called  primitive  velum  pakUinum, 
Anterior  to  these  there  is  now  developed  (in  the  Chick  on  the 
fourth  day  of  incubation,  in  Man  during  the  fourth  week.  His)  a 
small  evagination,  the  pouch  of  Rathke  or  the  pocket  of  the  hypophysis 
(%)»   which   grows   to- 


ward the  base  of  the 
between-brain  (tr). 
Then  it  becomes  deeper, 
begins  to  be  constricted 
off  from  its  parent  tissue, 
and  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  small  sac, 
whose  wall  is  composed 
of  several  layers  of  cylin- 
drical cells  (fig.  248). 

The  sac  of  the  hypo- 
physis (hy)  remains  for 
a  long  time  in  connec- 
tion with  the  oral  cavity 
by  means  of  a  narrow 
duct  (hyg).  In  later 
stages,  however,  the 
connection  in  the 
higher   Vertebrates    is 

interrupted,  because  the  embryonic  connective  tissue,  which  supplies 
the  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  skeleton  of  the  head, 
becomes  thickened  and  crowds  the  sac  farther  away  from  the  oral 
cavity  (figs.  248, 249).    When,  later  on,  the  process  of  chondrification 
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JU  this  time  Ako 
the  duct  of  ^ 
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hesloGtitshuiiai, 
begins  to  shmel 
and  degeoente 
iBg,  349).  In 
manjYertefaimteB, 
however,  as  in  the 


Selachians,  it  is  retained  throughout  life  and  forms  a  hoDow  canil, 
which      perfo-  .  .    ^, 


rates  the  carti- 
higinous  base 
of  the  skull  and 
is  united  with 
the  epithelium 
of  the  mucous 
membrane  of 
the  mouth.  In 
extremely  rare 
cases  there  is 
retained  in 
Man  also  a 
canal  in  the 
basi-sphenoid, 
which  leads 
from  the  sella 
tiircica  to  the 
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At  an  early  period  an  evagination  from  the  between-brain 
(figs.  247,  249),  called  the  infundibulum  (tr),  has  grown  out  toward 
the  sac  of  the  hypophysis  and  applied  itself  to  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  latter,  which  it  has  folded  in  toward  the  anterior  or  opposite 
wall 

This  first  stage  is  followed  by  a  second,  in  which  the  sac  and  the 
adjoining  end  of  the  infundibulum  are  metamorphosed  into  the  two 
lobes  of  the  complete  organ  already  mentioned. 

The  sac  begins  (in  Man  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  month, 
His)  to  send  out  from  its  surface  into  the  surrounding  very  vascular 
connective  tissue  hollow  tubules  (the  tubules  of  the  hypophyM) 
(figs.  248,  249  hy').  These  are  then  detached  from  the  walls  of  the 
sac,  by  becoming  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  vascular  connective  tissue. 
In  this  respect  the  process  of  development  agrees  in  the  main  with 
that  of  the  thyroid  gland,  only  that  the  spherical  follicles  are  here 
represented  by  tubular  structures.  After  the  entire  sac  has  been 
resolved  into  a  large  number  of  smaU,  tortuous  tubules  provided  with 
narrow  Inmina,  the  lobe  thus  produced  applies  itself  closely  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  infundibulum,  with  which  it  becomes  united  by 
means  of  connective  tissue. 

The  end  of  the  infundibulum  itself  is  transformed  in  the  lower 
Vertebrates  into  a  small  hhe  of  the  hrain^  in  which,  moreover, 
ganglionic  cells  and  nerve-fibres  can  be  identified.  In  the  higher 
Vertebrates,  on  the  contrary,  no  trace  of  such  histological  elements 
can  be  detected  in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis,  which  in 
these  forms  consists  of  closely  packed  spindle-cells,  and  thus  acquiros 
a  close  resemblance  to  a  spindle-cell  sarcoma. 

(5)  Development  of  the  First  or  Fore-Brain  Vedde, 

The  most  important  changes,  the  comprehension  of  which  is  in 
part  attended  with  serious  difficulties,  take  place  in  the  vesicle  of  the 
fore-brain  or  cerebrum.  It  is  divided  (fig.  250),  even  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  into  a  right  and  a  left 
portion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  wall  becomes  infolded  from  in 
front  and  from  above  by  means  of  a  vertical  process  of  the  connective- 
tissae  envelope  of  the  brain,  the  primitive  falz.  The  two  portions, 
the  vesicles  of  the  hemispheres  (hma),  come  close  together,  being 
separated  by  only  the  narrow  longitudinal  or  interpallial  fissure  {msp)^ 
which  is  fiOlled  up  by  the  falx,  so  that  their  median  surfaces  become 
mutually  flattened,  whereas  their  lateral  and  under  surfaces  are 
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farrows  that  cut  into  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  more  or  less  deeply 
from  the  outside,  but  cause  no  corresponding  internal  projections  in 
the  wall  of  the  ventricle. 

As  regards  its  general  features,  the  embryonic  growth  of  the  cerebral 
vesicles  is  especially  characterised  by  an  enlargement  backward.  In 
the  third  month  the  posterior  lobe  already  completely  overlies  the 
optic  thalamus  (fig.  242) ;  in  the  fifth  month  it  begins  to  extend  over 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  (fig.  241),  which  it  entirely  covers  up  in 
the  sixth  month.  From  there  it  spreads  over  the  cerebellum 
(i^.  256).  The  cerebrum  is  not  characterised  in  all  Mammals  by 
such  an  extraordinary  growth  as  in  Man;  comparative  anatomy 
teaches  rather  that  the  stages  of  development  of  the  human  brain  in 
different  months  here  described,  are  met  with  in  other  Mammals  as 
permanent  conditions. 

In  some  animals  the  posterior  margins  of  the  hemispheres  extend  as  far  as 
the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  in  others  thej  cover  these  more  or  less  completely ; 
in  others,  finally,  they  have  grown  over  the  cerebellum  more  or  less.  On  the 
whole,  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  cerebram,  which  is  so  varied  in 
Uamnuils,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  increase  in  intelligence. 

The  vesicles  of  the  hemispheres  undergo  additional  complication 
(in  Man  in  the  course  of  the  second  and  third  months),  owing  to 
infoldings  of  their  thin  walls,  which  still  enclose  a  large  cavity.  As 
a  result  of  this  there  arise  on  the  outer  surface  deep  furrows,  which 
separate  large  areas  from  one  another  and  which  have  been  designated 
as  total  furrows  or  fissures  by  His,  who  has  rightly  estimated  their 
importance  in  the  architecture  of  the  brain.  Corresponding  to  the 
furrows  which  are  visible  on  the  outer  surface,  there  are  more  or  less 
prominent  elevations  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
by  means  of  which  the  latter  become  narrowed  and  reduced  in  size. 
The  total  furrows  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  (fossa  Sylvii),  the  arcuate  fissure,  embracing  the  hippo- 
campal  fissure  (fissura  hippocampi),  the  fissura  choroidea,  the  fissura 
calcarina,  and  the  fissura  parieto-oocipitalis.  The  elevations  produced 
by  them  are  called  the  corpus  striatum,  fornix  and  pes  hippocampi, 
tela  choroidea  and  calcar  avis.  A  prominence  which  in  the  embryo 
corresponds  to  the  fissura  parieto-occipitalis,  becomes  obliterated  in 
the  adult  by  a  considerable  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  brain,  so 
that  no  permanent  structure  results  from  it. 

The ./SMure  q/*  Sylvius  {^g.  252  Sy.g)  is  the  first  one  formed.  It 
appears  as  a  shallow  depression  of  the  con  rex  outer  surface  at  about 
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the  middle  of  the  lower  margin  of  each  hemisphere.  The  part  of 
the  wall  which  is  thns  depressed  becomes  considerably  thickened 
(figs.  243,  251  est,  and  254  at),  and  forms  an  elevation  on  the  floor  of 
the  cerebrum  projecting  into  its  cavity,  the  corpus  striatum,  in  which 
several  nuclei  of  gray  matter  are  developed  (the  nucleus  caudatus,  the 
nucleus  lentiformia,  and  the  claustrum).  Inasmuch  as  the  elevation 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  forms  the  direct  forward  and  lateral 
continuation  of  the  optic  thalamus,  it  is  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  brain-stalk,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  stalk  part  of  the  cerdnxU 
hmnispherea  in  distinction  from  the  remaining  portion  or  mantle  part. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  stalk  part  can  be  seen  from  the  outside  for 
a  time, — as  long  as  the  Sylvian  fissure  is  stOl  shallow  {^g.  252  5y.^), 


1%.  Sit.-Iatmavlmr  «f  ^  brain  of  ahvauA  ambryo  dariaf  th«  first  hiOf  of  IhtHfOkmmA, 
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— but  it  then  becomes  entirely  overgrown  and  hidden  by  the  edges  of 
the  gradually  deepening  fissure.  Later  this  surface  acquires  in  the 
embryo  several  cortical  furrows  (knd  becomes  the  island  of  Reil 
(insula  Reilii),  or  the  central  lobe  (Stammlappen). 

The  mantle  portion,  as  it  enlarges,  spreads  out  uniformly  around 
the  island  of  Beil,  as  though  about  a  fixed  point,  and  surrounds  it 
in  the  form  of  a  half-ring  open  below  (fig.  252) ;  on  this  account  it 
nas  received  the  name  ring-lobe.  Even  now  the  regions  of  the  four 
chief  lobes  into  which  the  convex  surface  of  each  hemisphere  is 
subsequently  divided  can  readily  be  distinguished,  although  they  are 
not  yet  sharply  limited.  The  end  of  the  half -ring  which  is  directed 
forward  and  lies  above  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  {Sf/.g)  is  the  frontal 
lobe  (stl) ;  the  opposite  end,  which  embraces  the  fissure  behind  and 
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beloir,  is  the  temporal  lobe  {achlJ) ;  the  region  lying  above  and 
ecmnecdng  the  two  is  the  parietal  lobe  (BcheiJ),  A  prominence 
which  is  developed  from  the  ring-lobe  backward  becomes  the  occipital 
]obe(AO. 

The  lateral  ventricle  has  also  become  altered  and  corresponds  to  the 
eacteilial  form  of  each  hemisphere  (fig.  253).  It  also  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  half -ring,  which  lies  above  and  surrounds  the  corpus 
striatum  (est) — ^that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  which  is  forced 
inward  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Subsequently,  when  the  individual 
lobes  of  the  hemispheres  are  more  sharply  differentiated  from  one 
another,  the  lateral  ventricle  also  undergoes  a  subdivision  correspond- 
ing to  the  lobes.  It  becomes  slightly  enlarged  at  both  ends,  in  front 
into  the  anterior  comu  occupying  the  frontal  lobe,  behind  and  below 
into  the  inferior  comu  of  the  temporal  lobe.  Finally,  from  the  half- 
ring  there  is  developed  a  small  evagination,  the  posterior  comu, 
which  extends  backward  into  the  occipital  lobe.  The  region  lying 
between  the  horns  is  narrowed  and  becomes  the  cella  media. 

All  the  fissures  hitherto  mentioned,  except  that  of  Sylvius,  are 
developed  on  the  plane  [median]  surface  of  the  vesicle  of  the 
hemisphere. 

At  a  very  early  stage — in  Man  in  the  fifth  week  (His) — there  arise 
on  this  wall  of  the  hemisphere  two  furrows  running  almost  parallel 
with  the  edge  or  bend  of  the  mantle,  the  arcuate  or  hippocampal  fissure 
and  the  fissure  of  the  choroid  plexus  (fi88ura  hippocampi  enidjisaura 
dioroidea)  ;  both  conform  very  closely  in  their  direction  to  the  ring- 
lobe,  and,  like  it,  with  crescentic  form  embrace  from  above  the  stalk 
part  of  the  cerebrum,  the  corpus  striatum.  They  begin  at  the 
foramen  of  Monro  and  extend  from  there  to  the  tip  of  the  temporal 
lobe,  forming  the  boundaries  of  a  region  known  as  the  marginal  arch 
(Bandbogen) ;  this  projects  as  a  thickening  on  the  median  surface  of 
the  hemisphere,  and  takes  part  in  the  development  of  the  commissural 
system.  The  invaginations  of  the  median  wall  of  the  ventricle,  caused 
by  the  fissures,  the  hippocampal /old  and  the  fold  of  the  lateral  choroid 
plexus,  are  best  understood  by  removing  in  an  embryo  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  henusphere,  so  that  one  can  survey  the  inner  surface  of 
the  median  wall  of  the  still  very  spacious  and  ring-like  lateral 
ventricle  (Rg,  253).  The  cavity  is  then  seen  to  be  partly  filled  with 
a  reddish  frilled  fold  (o^f), which  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  (est).  In  the  region  of  the  fold 
the  wall  of  the  brain  undergoes  changes  similar  to  those  in  the  roof 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  of  the  vesicle  of  the  between-brain 
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Instead  of  thickening  and  developing 
nerve-substance,  it  becomes 
attenuated,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  a  single  layer 
of  flat  epithelial  cells,  which 
are  firmly  united  with  the 
pia  mater.  The  latter  then 
becomes  very  vascular  along 
the  entire  fold,  and  grows 
into  the  lateral  ventricle  in 
the  form  of  tufts,  which 
carry  the  epithelium  before 
them.  In  this  way  the 
lateral  choroid  plexus  arises 


(fig.  254  pC)j  which  afterwards,  in  the  adult,  fills  a  part  of  the  oella 
media  and  in-  *  - 


ferior  comu. 
It  begins  at 
the  foramen  of 
Monro  (fig. 
253  if Z/),where 
it  is  continuous 
with  the  an- 
terior unpaired 
choroid  plexus 
which  has 
arisen  in  the 
roof  of  the  be- 
tween-brain 
vesicle.  If  the 
delicate  vas- 
cular pia  mater 
is  drawn  out 
from  the  cho- 
roid fissure,  the 
wall  of  the 
brain,  which  is 
reduced    to    a 
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»i,  Corpus  striatum ;  m,  foramen  of  Moxro  ;  (,  third  ventricle ;  pL, 

plexus  choroideus  of  the  lateral  ventricle :  /,  f  alx  cerebri ;  ih ,  doepast 

anterior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus ;  ck,  chiasma  ;  o,  optic  iierr«  ; 

c,  fibres  of  the  cms  cerebri ;  h,  hippocampal  fold  ;  p,  phazyrut  ; 

»a,  presphenoid ;  a,  orbito-sphenoid ;  s,  part  of  the  roof  of    Um 

brain  at  the  junction  of  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  witli  Um 

lamina  terminalis ;  {,  lateral  ventricle. 


thin       epithe- 
lium, is  at  the  same  time  destroyed,  and  there  is  produced  in  the 
median  wall  of  the  hemisphere  a  gaping  fissure,  which  extends  from 
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the  foramen  of  Monbo  to  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe  and  leads  from 
the  outside  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  This  is  the  IcUend  eerebrcU  fia- 
iurey  or  the  great  Jiaaure  of  the  hemispheres  (fissura  cerebri  transversa). 
In  a  preparation  made  in  the  manner  described  the  hippocampal 
fold  is  to  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from  the  choroid  plexus  and 
parallel  to  it  (figs.  253  and  255  amfa.nd  fig.  254  A).  This  increases 
in  size  toward  the  apex  of  the  inferior  comu,  and  in  the  completely 
formed  brain  produces  the  cornu  Ammonis  or  pes  hippocampi. 
Consequently  that  part  of  the  lateral  ventricle  enclosed  in  the  tem- 
poral lobe  becomes  (as  the  result  of  two  infoldings  of  its  median 
wall)  restricted 

by    two     pro-  .^ "   *« 

jections,  the 
choroid  plexus 
and  the  comu 
Ammonis.  As 
in  the  between- 
brain  and  me- 
dulla o  b  1  o  n- 
gata,  the  epi- 
thelial covering 
of  the  choroid 
plexus  is  con- 
tinuous with 
the  thicker 
nerve-sub- 
stance   of    the 

Am- 

The 


Fif .  866.— Tnmcvcna  MotioB  throufh  the  toua  of  a  BabMt  •mbryo 

8*8  em.  in  length,  after  Mihalkovics.    Magnified  9  diameters. 
The  section  passes  tbrongh  the  foramina  of  Monro. 
A«,  Great  falx  cerebri  which  fills  up  the  interpallial  fissure ;  A*,  h\  plane 

inner  [median]  and  convex  outer  wall  of  the  cerebral  hemiaphexe; 

agf,  fold  of  the  choroid  plexus  ;  an\f,  hippocampal  fold ;  /,  fornix; 

n,  lateral  ventricle ;  Jl/X,  foramen  of  Monro  ;  v*,  third  rentriole ; 

cA,  optic  chiasma ;  fizff  descending  root  of  the  fornix. 


comu 

monis. 

transition  is  effected  by  means  of  a  thin  medullary  plate,  which  in 

anatomy  is  described  as  the  fimbria. 

Inasmuch  as  the  occipital  lobe  with  its  cavity  develops  as  an 
evagination  of  the  ring-lobe,  the  fissura  ccUcarina  belonging  to  it 
is  therefore  developed  somewhat  later  than  the  arcuate  fissure 
{i^.  241  fo).  It  appears  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  as  a  fissure 
branching  off  from  the  latter,  and  runs  in  a  horizontal  direction  until 
near  the  apex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  It  invaginates  the  median  wall 
of  the  lobe  and  produces  the  calcar  avis,  which  invades  the  posterior 
conm  in  the  same  way  as  the  hippocampus  major  (cornu  Ammonis) 
does  the  inferior  comu.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  the 
fissura  occipitalis  (fig.  241  fo)  is  added  to  it.     The  latter  rises  from 
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the  anterior  end  of  the  fissum  calcarina  in  a  vertical  direction  to 
the  bent  rim  of  the  mantle  (Mantelkante),  and  sharply  separates  the 
oodpital  and  parietal  lobes  from  each  other. 

A  third  faiUoT  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
eerebrum  is  the  formation  of  a  system  of  commiasureSf  which  sap- 
plements  the  connection  of  the  two  cerebral  vesicles,  at  first  effected 
by  the  embryonic  lamina  terminalis  only.  Those  investigators  who 
have  occupied  themselves  with  these  difficult  matters  assert  that  in 
the  third  embryonic  month  fusions  take  place  between  the  facing 
median  walls  of  the  hemispheres.  These  fusions  begin  in  front  of 
the  foramen  of  Monro  within  a  triangular  area.  The  fusions  in  this 
region  occur  only  at  the  periphery,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  area. 
Three  parts  of  the  brain  of  the  adult  are  thus  produced :  in  front,  the 
genu  of  the  corpus  callosum,  behind,  the  columns  of  the  fornix,  and 
between  them,  the  septum  pellucidum  ;  the  latter  contains  a  fissure- 
like  cavity,  in  the  region  of  which  the  contiguous  walls  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, here  very  much  attenuated,  have  remained  separated  from 
each  other.  Consequently  the  cavity  just  mentioned — the  ventrieuius 
tepHpellucidi  [or  fifth  ventricle] — ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  other  cavities  of  the  brain ;  for  while  the  latter  are 
derived  from  the  central  canal  of  the  embryonic  neural  tube,  the 
former  is  a  new  production,  which  has  arisen  by  the  enclosure  of  a 
portion  of  the  space  lying  outside  the  brain  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres— ^the  naiTow  interpallial  fissure. 

A  further  enlargement  of  the  commissural  system  is  accomplished 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  months.  The  fusion  now  proceeds  still 
farther,  advancing  from  in  front  backwards,  and  involves  that  region 
of  the  median  walls  of  the  hemispheres  which,  situated  between  the 
arcuate  fissure  [above]  and  the  fissure  of  the  choroid  plexus  [below], 
has  already  been  described  as  the  marginal  arch  (Bandbogen).  By 
fusion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  marginal  arch  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side, — ^which  process  takes  place  as  far  as  the  posterior  limit 
of  the  between-brain, — there  arise  the  body  of  the  corpus  callosom 
and  the  splenium,  as  well  as  the  underlying  fornix.  The  furrow 
bounding  the  corpus  callosum  above  (sulcus  corporis  callosi)  is  there- 
fore the  anterior  part  of  the  arcuate  furrow,  whereas*  the  posterior 
portion,  that  of  the  temporal  lobe,  is  subsequently  known  as  tiie 
fissura  hippocampi. 

The  structure  of  the  cerebrum  is  completed  by  the  appearance  of 
numerous  eortical  furrows.  These  differ  in  rank  from  the  tatalfurrowi 
already  described,  because  they  are  confined  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
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brain  and  do  not  cause  corresponding  projections  into  the  ventricles. 
Their  formation  begins  as  soon  as  the  wall  of  the  brain  becomes 
greatly  increased  in  thickness  by  the  development  of  white  medullaiy 
substance,  which  occurs  during  and  after  the  fifth  month.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gray  cortex  with  its  ganglionic  cells 
increases  more  rapidly  in  superficial  extent  than  the  white  substance 
and  is  therefore  raised  into  folds,  the  cerebral  convolutions  or  gyri, 
into  which  only  thin  processes  of  white  substance  penetrate.  At 
first,  therefore,  the  fiurows  are  quite  shallow;  they  become  deeper 
in  proportion  as  the  hemispheres  become  thicker  and  the  cortical 
folds  project  farther  out- 
ward. 

Of  the  numerous  fur- 
rows which  the  completely 
formed  brain  presents,  some 
appear  during  the  develop- 
ment earlier,  others  later. 
Thus  they  acquire  different 
values  in  the  architecture 
of  the  cerebral  surface. 
For  **  the  earlier  a  furrow 
appears  the  deeper  it  he- 
comesy  the  later  it  ap- 
pears the  shallower  it  is" 
(Pansch).  The  first  are 
there/ore  the  more  impor- 
tant and  constant  ones,  and 
are  fittingly  to  he  distin- 
guished as  chief  or  primary 
fwrrows  from    the    subse- 

quenlUy  formed  and  more  variaJble  secondary  arnd  tertiary  fiirrows.  They 
begin  to  appear  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  month.  The 
first  of  them  to  appear  is  the  central  furrow  {j^g,  256  cf),  which  i& 
one  of  the  most  important,  since  it  separates  the  frontal  and  parietal 
lobes  from  each  other.  ''  In  the  ninth  month  all  of  the  chief  sulci  and 
convolutions  are  formed,  and  since  at  this  time  the  secondary  sulci 
are  still  wanting,  the  brain  during  the  ninth  month  presents  a 
typical  illustration  of  the  sulci  and  convolutions  "  (Mihalkovics). 

Very  great  differences  exist  between  the  different  divisions  of  Mammals  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  sulci  of  the  cerebnim  are  developed.  On  the  one  hand 
are  the  Monotremes,  Insectivores,  and  many  Rodents,  whose  cerebrum — alsa 


Fif .  S56.— Braia  of  a  hvauMi  •mbryo  at  tiia  begiaaiaf' 
of  the  tighth  month,  after  MiHAUEovica.  Three- 
f onrthB  natural  aiae. 

^,  Central  farrow ;  tew,  hew,  anterlOT  and  posterior 
oentral  conrolations ;  /o,  fiaBora  oodpitalu. 
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QBDAlly  leis  developed  in  other  features — possesses  a  smooth  snr&oe,  and  tbna, 
as  it  were,  remains  permanently  in  the  foetal  condition  of  the  hnmaa  brain. 
On  the  other  hand  the  brains  of  the  Carnivores  and  Primates,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  their  convolutions,  approach  more  closely  to  the  human  brain. 

Finally,  in  treating  of  the  development  of  the  oerebrum  there  is 
stiU  to  be  considered  an  appendage  to  it,  the  olfactcry  nerve.  This 
part,  as  well  as  the  optic  nerve,  is  distinguished  from  the  peripheral 

nerves  by  its  entire  development, 
and  must  be   considered    as    a 
specially  modified  portion  of  the 
cerebral  vesicle.     The  older  de- 
signation of  nerve  is  therefore 
now  more  frequently  replaced  by 
the  more  appropriate   name    of 
olfactory  lobe  (lobus  olfactorios, 
rhinencephalon).      Even  at    an 
early  stage — in  the  Chick  on  the 
seventh   day  of    incubation,   in 
Man  during  the  fifth  week  (His) 
— there  is  formed  on  the  floor  of 
each  frontal  lobe  at  its  anterior 
end  a  small  evagination,  which 
is  directed   forward  (figs.    240, 
241  m).    This  gradually  assumes 
the  form  of  a  club,  the  enlarged 
end   of   which,   the  part   lying 
on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  is  designated  as 
the  bulbua  olfactorius.     The  bul- 
bus  encloses  a  cavity  which  is  in 
communication  with  the  lateral 
ventricle. 
During  the  first  month  of  development  the  olfactory  lobe,  even  in 
Man,  is  relatively  large  and  provided  with  a  central  cavity.     Later 
it  begins  to  diminish  somewhat,   the  sense  of  smell  being  only 
slightly  developed  in    Man;    its  growth  is  arrested  and  at  the 
same  time  its  cavity  also  disappears.     In  most  Mammals,  on  the 
contrary, — ^whose  sense  of  smell,  as  is  well  known,  is  more  acute 
than  that  of  Man, — the  olfactory  lobe  attains  a  greater  size  in  the 
adult  animal  and  exhibits  more  clearly  the  character  of  a  part  of 
the  brain,  for  it  permanently  endoses  in  its  bulb  a  cavity,  which 


tiff.  807.— Bndn  of  OaUm  eaaii  .ia  aita, 
doTMl  MpMt,  after  Rohon. 

Lol,  Lobut  olfactoriiu;  Tro,  traettu  nerrl 
olfaolorii;  VH,  fore-braio,  proridad  at 
fn  with  a  raaciilar  foraman  (foramm 
nntritiom);  ZU,  betweeo-brain ;  MH^ 
mid-brain ;  HH,  hind-brain ;  NB,  after- 
brain;  J2,  spinal  cord;  //,  n.  opticus; 
///,  n.  oculoraotorins ;  IF,  n.  trochlearis  ; 
V,  n.  trigeminos ;  L,  Triff,  lobas  trigemini ; 
C,rat,  corpus  restifornie;  IX,  glosso- 
phsxyagmis ;  X,  vagus;  £,t,  wnliwmtit 
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frequently  (Horse)  is  even  in  connection  with  the  anterior  coma  by 
means  of  a  narrow  canal  in  the  tractus  olfactorius. 

The  olfactory  lobe  (Lol+Tro)  attains  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment (fi^.  257)  in  the  Selachia,  in  which  it  exceeds  in  size  the 
between-brain  {ZH)  and  mid-brain  {Mil .  In  the  Selachians  two 
long  hollow  processes  (tractus  olfactorius,  Tro)  extend  out  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  Httle-developed  cerebrum  and  terminate  at  a 
ooDfliderable  distance  from  the  fore-brain  in  two  large  hollow  lobes,. 
that  are  sometimes  provided  with  furrows  (Lol), 


B,     The  Devdopmeni  qf  the  Peripheral  Nerwme  System, 

Although  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  development  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  is  very  difELcult,  for  it  requires  the  study  of  histological  processes 
of  the  most  subtle  nature — the  first  appearance  of  non-medullated 
nerve-fibres  and  the  method  of  their  termination  in  embryos- 
composed  of  more  or  less  undifferentiated  cells.  One  who  knows 
how  difficult  it  \a  even  in  the  adult  animal  to  follow  non-meduUated 
nerve-fibrilhe  in  epithelial  layers  or  in  non-striate  mussle-tissue,  and 
to  get  a  dear  idea  of  their  method  of  termination,  will  understand 
that  many,  and  indeed  the  most  interesting,  questions  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  peripheral  nerves  are  not  yet  ripe  for 
discussion,  because  the  observations  necessary  for  their  settlement 
are  still  wanting.  There  is  only  one  point  which  is  entirely  clear. 
That  concerns  the  development  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  which  His  and 
Balfour  independently  of  each  other  were  the  first  to  recognise,  the 
one  in  the  Chick,  the  other  in  Selachians.  Since  then  numeroua 
investigations  embracing  different  groups  of  Vertebrates  have  been 
published  on  this  subject  by  Hensen,  Milnes  Marshall,  KOllikbr, 
Sagsmbhl,  van  Wijhs,  Bedot,  Onodi,  Beraneok,  Babl,  Beard, 
Eastschenko,  and  others. 

(a)   The  Devdopment  of  the  Spinal  Ganglia. 

The  development  of  the  spinal  ganglia  in  the  spinal  cord  is  very 
easily  followed.  It  begins  just  at  the  time  the  medullary  groove 
closes  to  form  a  tube  (fig.  258  A  and  B),  At  this  time  a  thin 
ridge  of  cells  (epg^f  epg)  one  or  two  layers  deep  grows  out  of  the 
neural  tube  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  fusion,  and,  passing  outward 
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mnd  downward,  inserts  itself  between  the  tube  and  the  elos^j 
investing  primitive  epidermis.  In  this  way  it  reaches  the  dorsal 
angle  of  the  primitive  somites  (u«),  which  are  by  this  time  "weU 

developed.    Then  the 
"^  neural  eresi,  as  Bal- 

four names  it,  or  the 
ganglionic  ridge,  as 
Saobmbhl  calls  it> 
is  divided  up  into 
successive  regions. 
For  the  tracts  which 
alternate  with  the 
primitive  segments 
lag  behind  in  their 
growth,  while  the 
parts  lying  opposite 
the  middle  of  seg- 
ments grow  more 
vigorously,  become 
thickened,  and  at 
the  same  time  ad- 
vance farther  ven- 
trad,  penetrating  be- 
tween primitive  s^- 
ment  and  neural 
tube. 

Frontal  sections 
furnish  very  instruc- 
tive views  of  this 
stage.  Fig.  259  ex- 
hibits such  a  section, 
taken  from  Sage- 
HEHL*s  work.  Inas- 
much as  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the 
Lizard  embryo  em- 
ployed for  the  sec- 
tions was  greatly  curved,  the  five  segments  seen  in  the  section  are  cut 
at  different  heights,  the  middle  one  deeper  than  the  two  preceding 
and  the  two  following.  In  the  middle  segment  the  fundament  of 
the  ganglion  (epk)  is  differentiated  and  it  is  bounded  by  Uood-vessels 


TIf .  IM.- J,  On«  MtttiMi  thxMf  h  mi  tmteyo  of  TtU/tiaxuM, 
after  Rabl. 

1  be  primitive  Mgrnente  are  ftill  oonneoted  with  the  miainifig 
portion  of  the  middle  germ*Uyer.  At  the  region  of  tran- 
■ition  there  ia  to  be  aeen  an  oatfolding,  tkt  from  which  the 
ikeletQgonoaa  tiaiae  ia  developed,  ek.  Chorda ;  $pg,  epinal 
ganglion;  mp,  mnacle-plate  of  the  primitiTe  aegment; 
»ckf  aabohordal  rod;  ao,  aorta;  ik,  inner  germ>lajer; 
pmb,  parietal,  vmb,  riaoeral  middle  laj«er. 

3,  Oreaa  aeetiMi  throngh  a  Liiard  aminjo,  after  Saobmbhl. 

rm,  Spinal  oord;  tpff,  lower  thickened  part  of  the  nenxal 
ridge ;  apf^,  Ita  upper  attennated  part,  which  \m  oontinnona 
with  the  roof  of  the  neural  tube ;  «c«,  primitive  aegment. 
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in  front  and  behind,  whereas  in  the  segments  that  are  cut  more 
^rsaUjy  neax  the  origin  of  the  ganglia  from  the  neural  tube,  the 
fundaments  are  still  connected  with  one 
another.  This  connection  appears  to  h& 
most  conspicuously  developed  and  most  per-^ 
sistent  in  the  case  of  the  Selachians;  it 
has  been  called  the  longitudinal  commis- 
sure hy  Balfour.  Outside  the  ganglia  are 
found  the  primitive  segments  (mp,  mp*\  each 
of  which  at  this  time  still  exhibits  within 
it  a  narrow  fissure. 

In  a  monographic  treatment  of  the  peripheral 
nervous  system  Beard  differs  from  the  preceding 
aocoant,  in  which  Balfour,  EOllikbr,  Rabl. 
Hensen,  Saqembhl,  Kastschenko,  and  others 
Agree.  He  believes  that  the  fundaments  of  the 
ganglia  arise,  not  out  of  the  neural  tube,  but  out 
of  the  deeper  cell-layers  of  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  outer  germ-layer.  He  finds  that  they  are  from 
the  heginning  separated  from  each  other  and  seg- 
mentally  arranged.  According  to  him,  moreover, 
they  make  their  appearance  earlier  than  is  stated 
in  the  preceding  account;  for  they  are  already 
recognisable  as  especially  thickened  places  in  the 
outer  genn-layer  at  the  light  and  left  of  the  neural 
plate  when  the  latter  first  begins  to  be  bent  inward. 

Subsequently,  upon  the  closure  of  the  neural  tube,  the  ganglionic  cells  come 
to  lie  between  the  raphe  and  the  primitive  epidermis.  From  here  they  grow 
down  ventrally  at  the  sides  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Bbabo  approximates  in  his  results  the  conception  first  expressed  and 
subsequently  maintained  by  His.  For  His  derives  the  ganglionic  ridge,  not 
irom  the  raphe  of  the  neural  tube,  but  from  a  neighboring  part  of  the 
outer  germ-layer,  which  he  names  intermediate  cord  (Zwischenstrang).  The 
accoraoy  of  Beard's  description  is,  however,  positively  denied  by  Rabl  and 
Kastschenko. 


Fif .  869.— Frontal  Motion  of 
a  Linrd  ombryo,  after 
Saoemehl. 

rrn.  Spinal  cord  ;  »pk^  nooral 
ridge  with  thickeningi  that 
an  converted  into  the  spinal 
ganglia;  mjf^  the  part  of 
the  primitiTe  eogment  that 
prodnoee  the  mnsole-plate ; 
mp,  onter  layer  of  the 
primitive  legment. 


Different  views  are  entertained  concerning  the  further  changes 
'Which  take  place  in  the  fundaments  of  the  spinal  ganglia : — 

According  to  His  and  Sagemehl  the  separate  ganglionic  funda- 
ments are  completely  detached  from  the  neural  tube,  and  for  a  time 
lie  at  the  sids  of  it  without  any  connection  with  it  whatever. 
-Secondarily  a  union  is  again  established,  through  the  development 
•of  the  dorsal  nerve-roots,  by  the  formation  of  nerve-fibrillse,  which 
either  grow  out  from  the  spinal  cord  into  the  ganglion,  or  from  the 
ganglion  into  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  both  directions.      Sagemehl 
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favors  the  first  view,  His  the  last.  All  other  investigators  main- 
tain that  the  fundaments  of  the  ganglia,  while  they  increase  in  size 
and  become  spindle-shaped,  are  permanently  united  with  the  neural 
tube  by  means  of  slender  cords  of  cells  which  are  metamorphosed 
into  the  dorsal  roots.  If  the  latter  view  is  correct,  the  dorsal  roots 
of  the  nerves  must  in  time  alter  their  place  of  attachment  to  the 
neural  tube  by  moving  from  the  raphe  laterally  and  ventrally. 

The  discrepancy  of  these  accounts  is  connected  with  the  differemt 
interpretations  which  exist  concerning  the  development  of  the  peri- 
pheral nerves  in  general. 

(b)  The  Development  of  the  Peripheral  Nervee. 

When  one  reviews  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  expressed 
concerning  the  development  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  it  is  found 
that  there  are  in  the  literature  two  chief  opposing  views.  The 
greater  number  of  investigators  assume  that  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  is  developed  out  of  the  central, — ^that  the  nervee  grow  forth 
from  the  brain  aiid  epincU  cord  unitUerruptedly  until  they  reach  the 
periphery,  where  for  the  first  time  they  effect  a  union  with  their  epedfie 
terminal  organs.  The  outgrowth  of  the  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord 
was  first  asserted  for  the  ventral  roots  and  conjectured  for  the  dorsal 
ones  by  Biddeb  und  Kupffeb.  Their  conclusions  have  since  been 
adopted  by  KOllikeb,  His,  Balfoub,  Mabshall,  Saoembhl,  and 
others.  However,  views  concerning  the  method  of  the  formation  of 
the  nerve-fibres  are  not  in  agreement. 

According  to  Kupffeb,  His,  K5lukeb,  Saoemehl,  and  others 
the  outgrowing  nerve-fibres  are  processes  of  ganglionic  ceUe  located  in 
the  central  organ,  which  must  grow  out  to  an  enormous  length  in 
order  to  reach  their  terminal  apparatus.  There  are  at  first  no 
ceUs  or  nuclei  among  them.  These  are  furnished  secondarily  by 
the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  According  to  the  accounts  of 
K6LUKEB  and  His,  cellular  elements  from  the  mesenchyme  approach 
the  bundles  of  nerve-fibrillse,  surround  them,  and  then  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  nervous  stem,  at  first  sparingly,  afterwards 
more  abundantly,  and  form  around  the  axis-cylinders  the  sheaths  of 
Schwann. 

On  the  other  hand,  Balfoub  defends  most  positively  the  doctrine 
that  cells  which  migrate  out  of  the  spinal  cord  along  with  the  nervea 
share  in  the  development.  In  his  "  Treatise  on  Oomparative  Embiy* 
ology  "  [vol.  ii.,  p.  372]  he  remarks  upon  this  subject :  **  The  cellular 
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gtmcture  of  embryonic  nerves  is  a  point  on  which  I  should  have 
anticipated  that  a  difference  of  opinion  was  impossible,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  His  and  KCllikeb,  following  Remak  and 
other  older  embryologists,  absolutely  deny  the  fact.  I  feel  quite 
sore  that  no  one  studying  the  development  oC  the  nerves  in  Elasmo- 
branchii  with  well-preserved  specimens  could  for  a  moment  be  doubtful 
on  this  point."  Of  the  more  recent  investigators  van  Wijhe,  Dohbn, 
and  Beard  side  with  Balfour. 

Hensen  has  taken  an  entirely  different  view  on  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  one  which  differs  from 
that  of  KuPFFBB,  HiSy  and  KDlliksb,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
Balfour.  He  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  outgrowth  of  nerve-fibres 
chiefly  from  physiological  considerations.  He  can  think  of  no 
motive  which  is  capable  of  conducting  the  nerves  that  grow  out 
from  the  spinal  cord  to  their  proper  terminations — which  shall 
cause,  for  example,  the  ventral  roots  always  to  go  to  muscles,  the 
dorsal  roots  to  organs  that  are  not  muscular,  and  shall  prevent 
confusion  taking  place  between  the  nerves  of  the  iris  and  those  of  the 
^e-moscles,  between  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  and  the  acusticus 
or  facialis,  etc.  Therefore  Hensen  maintains  on  theoretical  grounds 
that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that ''  the  nerves  never  grow  out  to  their 
termintUions,  but  are  always  in  connection  with  them"  According 
to  his  view,  which  he  endeavors  to  support  by  observations,  the 
embiyonic  cells  are  for  the  most  part  united  with  one  another  by 
means  of  fine  connecting  filaments.  He  maintains  that  when  a 
^1  divides  the  connecting  thread  also  splits,  and  in  this  manner 
there  arises  "  an  endless  network  of  fibres.*'  Out  of  these  the  nerve- 
tracts  are  developed,  while  other  parts  of  the  network  degenerate. 

The  reasons  given  by  Hensen  are  certainly  worthy  of  great 
attention.  With  further  reflection  on  the  subject  they  are  easily 
added  to.  If  the  nerves  grow  out  to  their  terminal  apparatus,  why 
do  they  not  take  the  most  direct  course  to  their  destination,  why 
are  they  often  compelled  to  pursue  circuitous  paths,  and  why  do  they 
enter  into  the  formation  of  complicated  plexuses  of  the  greatest 
variety?  whence  are  the  ganglionic  cells  that  are  found  to  be 
developed  in  considerable  numbers  even  in  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  in  different  organs,  especially  in  the  sympathetic  nerve  ?  In 
order  to  make  progress  in  this  difficult  field  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  of  Invertebrates  must  be  taken  into  account  more  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  in  the  investigation  of  embryos  not  only  series  of 
jsections  but  also  otly^  histological  methods  (surface-preparations  of 
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suitable  objects  together  with  staining  of  the  nerve-fibrillae,  iaolatioii 
of  the  elements  preceded  by  maceration  and  staining)  must  be 
employed. 

Having  thus  sketched  out  the  various  standpoints  taken  by  numer- 
ous investigators  on  the  question  of  the  source  of  the  peripheral 
nervous  S3n3tem,  I  give  a  number  of  observations  that  have  been 
made  lipon  the  development  of  certain  nerves.  These  relate  to  the 
development  of : — 

(1)  The  ventral  and  dorsal  roots  of  the  nerves ; 

(2)  Certain  large  peripheral  nerve-trunks,  as  the  nervus  lateralis; 

and 

(3)  The  nerves  of  the  head  and  their  relation  to  the  spinal  nerves. 
(1)  Of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  the  anterior  [ventral]  are  de^ 

monstrable  earlier.  Thore  may  be  distinguished  three  stages  in 
their  development. 

The  first  stage  has  been  observed  by  Dohbn  and  van  Wijhe  in 
Selachian  embiyos.  At  a  time  when  the  neural  tube  has  not  yet 
developed  any  mantle  of  nervous  substance,  and  the  muscle-segment 
still  lies  very  close  to  it,  there  arises  between  the  two  a  connection  in 
the  form  of  a  very  short  protoplasmic  cord.  The  fundament  of  the 
nerve  is  therefore,  as  van  Wijhb  remarks,  ab  origine  near  its 
muscle-complex,  from  which  it  never  separates.  Soon  after  this  it 
is  elongated  by  the  removal  of  the  muscle-segment  farther  from  the 
neural  tube;  it  increases  in  thickness  and  now  encloses  numerous 
nuclei,  and  possesses  therefore  a  cellular  composition,  a  condition 
which  I  shall  designate  as  second  stage. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cells  which  make  their 
appearance  in  the  fundament  of  the  nerve.  Whereas  Koucjker 
His,  and  Saoehehl  recognise  in  them  immigrated  connective-tissue 
elements,  which  are  destined  to  form  simply  the  envelopes  of  the 
nerves,  Balfour,  Marshall,  van  Wuhe,  Dohrn,  and  Beard  main- 
tain that  they  migrate  out  from  the  spinal  cord  and  share  in  the 
development  of  the  nerves  themselves.  Beard  even  derives  the 
motor  terminal  plate  from  them.  Soon  after,  as  is  asserted, 
connective-tissue  cells  from  the  surrounding  mesenchyme  become 
associated  with  the  nerve-cells  derived  from  the  spinal  cord  and 
ordinarily  become  indistinguishable  from  them. 

Finally,  in  the  third  stage  the  cellular  fundament  of  the  motor 
root  acquires  a  fibrillar  condition  (fig.  260  vw%  and  it  now  becomes 
possible  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  nerve-fibrille  in  the  spinal  cord 
from  groups  of  embryonal  ganglionic  cells  or  neuroblasts  (His). 
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The  formation  of  the  nerve-fibrillse  is  also  a  subject  of  controversy, 
as  has  abeadj  been  stated  and  as  will  be  further  explained  in  thia 
connection.  According  to  the  view  of  most  observers,  the  nerve- 
fibrilb&— the  future  axis-cylinders — are  formed  as  processes  of  gang- 
lionic  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  free  ends  of  which  grow  out  from 
the  surface  of  the  latter  until  they  reach  their  terminal  organs 

(EUPFFBR  UND  BiDDER,  KuLLIKER,  HiS,  SaGEMEHL).      Such  aOCOUUts 


Fif .  SOO.— ObroM  iMtiMi  of  a  IlMxd  •mbryo  with  ora^lttely  eloiad  iatMtiiiftI  Maal,  aflor, 

Saockbhu 
he,  Foifeerior  [doxval],  ve,  anterior  ootmniMare  oi  the  spinal  oord;  vw,  Tentral  nerre-root; 

i\f,  nerre-flbriil» ;  apkf   ipinal  ganglion;   mp\   moaole-plate,    mnaole-prodnoing  lajer; 

>np*,  outer  layer  of  the  moaole-plate ;  mp^,  tramition  from  the  outer  to  the  tnnacle- 

forming  lajer. 


are  given  especially  for  the  development  of  the  motor  roots  in  the 
higher  Vertebrates. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Dohrn  and  van  Wijhe,  on  the 
contrary,  the  nerve-fibriUsB  arise  in  situ,  as  products  of  differentiation, 
from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cords  of  cells  by  means  of  which  muscle- 
segment  and  spinal  cord  are  already  united.  They  do  not  need  to 
seek  out  the  terminal  organ,  since  there  exists  already  a  protoplasmic 
union  with  it.  They  arise  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  muscle-fibrillie  do  from  the  plasma  of  their  muscle-cells. 
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Since  the  spinal  oord  comes  to  lie  in  deeper  layers  of  the  body 
far  away  from  its  place  of  origin,  the  dermal  nerves  must  follow  it, 
and  therefore  their  origins  are  correspondingly  farther  separated 
from  their  terminations.  Since  also,  on  th^  other  hand,  the  muscle- 
plates  grow  around  the  neural  tube,  cert^  motor  and  sensory 
nerve-cords  are  broaght  near  to  each  other  in  ^their  passage  to  their 
peripl^eral  distribution*  And  this  will  occur  especially  in  all  cases 
where  the  motor  and  sensory  peripheral  terminations  lie  at  a  great 
distance  from. the  origin  of  the  nerves  out  of  the  spinal  cord,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  limbs.  The  mutual  approximation  of 
sensory  and  motor  nerve-tracts  thus  brought  ikboat  will  finally  lead 
to  the  formation  of  common  tracts,  according  to  the  same  principle 
of  simplified  organisation  in  accordance  with  which  the  blood-veasels 
also  adapt  themselves  closely  to  the  course  of  the  nerves. 

(c)  Tfie  Development  of  tlve  SympcUhetie  Syetem 

The  development  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  has  as  yet 
been  investigated  by  only  a  few  observers.  Balfoub  first  announced 
that  it  arose  in  connection  with  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  and 
therefore  was,  like  the  latter,  really  derived  from  the  outer  germ- 
layer.  In  the  Selachians  he  found  the  sympathetic  ganglia  (^g,  262 
sy,g)  as  small  enlargements  of  the  chief  trunks  of  the  spinal 
nerves  {fip.n)  a  little  below  their  ganglia  (ep^g).  In  older  embryos, 
according  to  Balfour's  account,  they  recede  from  the  spinal 
ganglia,  and  then  at  a  later  period  unite  with  one  another,  by  the 
development  of  H  longitudinal  commissure,  into  a  continuous  cord 
(Qrenzstrang). 

The  origin  of  the  S3rmpathetic  system  has  been  the  most  thoroughly 
rstudied  by  Omodi  in  researches  covering  several  classes  of  Verte- 
brates. According  to  him  the  sympathetic  ganglia  arise  directly,  as 
Balfour  suggested  and  as  Beard  has  also  lately  reiterated,  from  the 
spinal  ganglia.  The  ventral  ends  of  the  spinal  ganglia  undergo 
.proliferation,  as  is  best  seen  in  Fishes.  The  proliferated  part  de- 
taches itself,  and,  as  fundament  of  a  sympathetic  ganglion,  moves 
ventrally.  The  fundaments  of  the  individual  segments  are  at  first 
separate  from  one  another.  The  cord  (Qrenzstrang)  is  a  secondary 
product,  produced  by  the  growing  out  of  the  individual  ganglia 
toward  each  other  and  the  union  of  the  outgrowths.  Afterwards 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the  body-cavity  are  derived 
irom  this  part. 
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Summary. 
OeiUral  Nervous  Systwn* 

1.  The  central  nervous  system  is  d6vel(^)ed  out  of  the  thickened 
region  of  the  outer  germ-lajrer  which  is  designated  as  the  medullary 
plate. 

2.  The  medullary  plate  is  folded  together  to  form  the  medullary 
tuhe  (medullary  ridges^  meduUaiy  groove). 

3.  The  formation  of  the  neural  tube  exhibits  three  principal 
modifications :  (a)  Amphiozus,  (6)  Petromyzon,  Teleosts^  (c)  the  re- 
maining Vertebrates. 

4.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  medullary  tube  become  thickened, 
whereas  the  dorsal  and  ventral  walls  remain  thin ;  the  latter  come 
to  occupy  the  depths  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  longitudinal 
fissures,  and  constitute  the  commissures  of  the  lateral  halves  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

5.  The  spinal  cord  at  first  fills  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral 
canal,  but  it  grows  more  slowly  than  the  latter,  and  finally  terminates 
at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  (explanation  of  the  oblique  course  of 
the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves). 

6.  The  part  of  the  neural  tube  which  forms  the  brain  becomes 
segmented  into  the  three  primary  cerebral  vesicles  (primary  fd^e- 
brain  vesicle,  mid-brain  vesicle,  hind-brain  vesicle)« 

7.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  fore-brain  vesicle  are  evaginated  to 
form  the  optic  vesicles,  the  anterior  wall  to  form  the  vesicles  of  the 
cerebrum. 

8.  The  hind-brain  vesicle  is  divided  by  constriction  into  the  vesicles 
of  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla. 

.  9i  Thus  from  the  three  primary  brain-vesicles  there  finally  arise 
five  secondary  ones  arranged  in  a  single  series  one  after  the  other 
— (a)  cerebral  Vesicle  (that  of  the  hemispheres),  (b)  between-brain 
vesicle  with  the  laterally  attached  optic  vesicles,  (c)  mid-brain 
vesicle,  {d)  vesicle  bf  the  ceifebellum^  (e)  vesicle  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

10.  The  originally  straight  axis  uniting  the'  brain- vesicles  to  One 
another  later  becomes  at  certain  places  sharply  bent,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  mutual  relatiohs  of  the  vesicles  are  changed  (cephalic 
flexure,  pontal  flexure,  nuchal  flexure).  The  cephalic  or  parietal 
protuberance  at  the  surfaced  of  the  einbxyo  corresponds  to  thd  cephalic 
flexure,  the  nuchal  protuberance  to  the  nuchal  flextlre. 


the  brain  produced  by  an  evagination  of/the  frontal  lobe  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere  (lobus  or  bulbjis^  oit^ctorius  with  tractus  olfac- 
torius).  (Enormous  development  of  ^Cn^  olfactory  lobes  in  lower 
Vertebrates, — Sharks, — degeneration  in  Man.) 

Peripheral  Nervous  System. 

23.  The  spinal  ganglia  are  developed  ou^f  a  neural  ridge  (crest), 
which  grows  outward  and  downward  from  the  raphe  of  the  neural 
tube  on  either  side  between  the  tube  and  the  primitive  epidermis, 
and  becomes  thickened  in  the  middle  of  each  primitive  segment  into 
a  ganglion. 

24.  The  spinal  ganglia  therefore  arise,  like  the  neural  tube  itself, 
from  the  outer  germ-layer. 

25.  The  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  longitudinal  cord  (Grenz- 
Strang)  are  probably  detached  parts  of  the  spinal  ganglia. 

26.  Concerning  the  development  of  the  peripheral  nerve-fibres 
there  are  different  hypotheses : — 

First  hypothesis.     The  peripheral  nerve-fibres  grow  out  from  the 
central  nervous  system  and  only  secondarily  unite  with 
their  peripheral  terminal  apparatus. 
Seoond  hypothesis.     The  fundaments  of  the  peripheral  terminal 
apparatus   (muscles,  sensory  organs)   and    the    central 
nervous   system    are    connected   from    early  stages  of 
development  by  means  of  filaments  which  become  nerve- 
fibres  (Hbnsen). 
27i   Anterior  and   posterior   nerve-roots  are    developed   on  tbe 
spinal  cord  separately  from  each  other,   one  ventrally,  the  other 
dorsally. 

28.  The  cranial  nerves  arise  in  part  like  posterior,  in  part  like 
anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves. 

29.  The  following  cranial  nerves  with  their  ganglia,  which  are 
comparable  with  spinal  ganglia,  are  developed  out  of  a  neural  ridge 
which  grows  out  from  the  raphe  of  the  brain-vesicles :  the  trigeminus 
with  the  ganglion  Gasseri,  the  acusticus  and  facialis  with  the  gaDg- 
lion  acusticum  and  g.  geniculi,  the  glossopharyngeus  and  vagus  with 
the  ganglion  jugulare  and  g.  nodosum. 

30.  The  oculomotoiius,  trochlearis,  abduoens,  hypoglossus,  and 
accessorius  are  developed  like  ventral  roots  of  spinal  nerves. 

31.  The  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  are  metamorphosed  parts  of 
the  brain. 
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n.  The  Development  of  the  Sensory  Organs,  Eye,  Ear,  and  Organ 
^  of  Smell. 

As  th^  outer  germ-layer  is  the  parental  tissue  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  so  also  does  it  form  the  suhetratuin  for  the  higher 
sensory  organs,  the  eye,  .the  ear,  and  the  organ  of  smell.  For  it 
furnishes  the  sensory  epithelium,  a  component  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  remaining  parts,  derived  from  the  mesenchyma,  is,  it  is 
true,  of  very  small  volume,  but,  notwithstanding,  by  far  the  most 
important  both  from  a  functional  and  a  morphological  point  of 
view.  Whether  a  sensory  organ  is  adapted  for  seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  or  tasting  depends  primarily  upon  the  character  of  its 
sensory  epithelium,  t.«.,  upon  whether  it  is  composed  of  optic, 
auditory,  olfactory,  or  gustatory  cells.  But  also  morphologically 
the  epithelial  part  is  preemineiJt,  because  it  is  chiefly  this  which 
detf rmines  the  fundaniental  form  of  the  sensory  orgaiu  and  affords 
the  fixed  centre  around  which  the  remaining  accessory  components 
are  arranged.  The  genetic  connection  with  the  outer  germ-layer 
may  be  most  clearly  recognised  in  many  Invertebrates,  inasmuch  as 
here  the  sensory  organs  are  permanently  located  in  the  epidermis, 
whereas  in  Vertebrates,  as  is  well  known,  they  are,  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  embedded  in  deep-lying  tissues.  I  begin  with  the  eye,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  organ  of  hearing  and  that  of  smell. 

A,  The  Development  of  the  Eye, 

As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  description  of  the  brain,  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  primary  fore-brain  (figs.  234,  263)  are  evaginated 


Fig.  KS.— Bimin  of  a  himuui  eminryo  of  the  third  week  {Lg).    Profile  reooiistnictlon,  after  His. 
tjk,  Cerebral  yesicle;  th,  between-brain  veeicle;  »</«,  mid-brain  vedcle;  kh,  tUi,  veeiclee  of  cere* 

bellnm  and  medalla  oblongata ;  au,  opUc  vesicle ;  tfb,  auditory  vesicle ;  tr,  inf nndibolnm ; 

r/,  area  rhomboidalia  ;  nb,  nuchal  flexure ;  kb^  cephalic  flexure. 

and  produce  the  primary  optic  vesicles  (au),  which  are  constt*icted 
off  more  and  more  and  remain  in  connection  with  the  between-brain 
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by  means  of  a  slender  stalk  only  (fig.  264  A  st).  They  possess 
spacious  cavities  within,  which  are  connected  with  the  systena  of 
brain-ventricles  through  the  narrow  canal  of  the  stalk  of  the  optic 
vesicle.  In  many  Vertebrates,  in  which  the  central  nervous  system 
is  formed  as  a  solid  structure,  as  in  the  Oyclostomes  and  Teleostfi, 
the  optic  vesicles  are  also  without  cavities;  these  do  not  make 
their  appearance  until  the  central  nervous  system  becomes  a 
tube. 

Since  the  brain  is  for  a  long  time  separated  from  the  primitive 
epidermis  by  only  an  exceedingly  thin  sheet  of  connective  tiasae,. 
the  primary  optic  vesicles  at  the  time  of  their  evagination  either 
apply  themselves  directly  to  the  epidermis,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Chick,  or  are  separated  from  it  by  only  a  very  thin  intervening; 

layer,  as  in  Mammals. 

Upon  each  optic  veeide^ 
can  be  distinguished  a 
lateral,  a  median,  an  upper 
and  a  lower  walL  I 
designate  as  lateral  that 
surface  which  reaches  tbe- 
7iff.M4.-Twodkfningmi»tnitiaf  tii«  dtrttopBMit  epidermis  at  the  surface 
.  J?***!.*^  of    the    body,    as    median 

i^,  The  primary  optio  T«Bcl6(o«t),  Joined  by  a  hoUow  ^-                     .,''           n      .    .        » 

•talk  (it)  to  the  betweMi-biain  (lA),  ii  inraginated  tue     OppOSltO     Wall     jomea 

a.  a  reeult  <rf  the  daTelopment  of  the  lena^t  (Ig).  ^Jth  the  Stalk  of  the  Optic 

B,  The  lese-plt  haa  become  abrtrioted  to  fonn  a  leoa.  .                            ,            VF**«- 

Teeiole  (U).    From  the  optio  Tctiole  haa  ariieii  the  vesiclo,  and  finally  as  lower* 

oSS^Z^^ilf^wIilll^^iTr/'*^'^^^     tl^e    one     which    lies    on 

outer  {€U>) ;  ut,  etalk  of  the  lena ;  p{,  Titreoue  body* 

a 'level  with  the  floor  of 
the  between-brain.  These  designations  will  be  useful  in  acquainting 
ourselves  with  the  changes  which  the  form  of  the  optic  vesicle 
undergoes  during  its  invagination,  which  oecure  at  two  placeB,  namdt/^ 
at  its  lateral  and  lower  mr/aeee.  One  of  the  invaginatione  ie  connectecT 
with  the  d^elopment  qf  the  lena,  the  other  with  the/armation  o/the^ 
vitreous  hnfy. 

Ths  Jirst  fundament  of  the  lens  appears  in  the  Chick  as  early  as 
the  second  day  of  incubation,  in  the  Babbit  about  ten  days  after 
the  fertilisation  of  the  ogg.  At  the  place  where  the  epidermis 
passes  over  the  surface  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  (fig.  264  A  lg\ 
it  becomes  slightly  thickened  and  invaginated  into  a  small  pit  (lens> 
pit).  The  pit,  by  its  deepening  and  by  the  approximation  of  its 
edges  until  they  meet,  is  converted  into  a  hn&^veside  (fig.  264  B  Is)^ 
which  for  a  time  preserves  its  connection  with  its  parental  substra- 
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turn,  the  epidermis,  by  means  of  a  solid  epithelial  oord  (let).  Upon 
being  constricted  off  the  lens-vesicle  naturally  pushes  the  adjacent 
lateral  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  before  it  and  folds  the  latter  in 
against  the  median  wall. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  development  of  the  lens,  the  primary 
optic  vesicle  is  also  invaginated  from  below  along  a  line  which 
stretches  from  the  epidermis  to  the  attachment  of  the  stalk  of  the 
optic  vesicle,  and  is  even  continued  along  the  latter  for  some  distance 
(fig.  265  atia).  A  loop  of  a  blood-vessel  from  the  enveloping 
connective  tissue,  embedded  in  soft,  gelatinous  substance  (gl),  here 
grows  against  the  lower  surface  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  and  its 
stalk,  and  pushes  up  before  it  the 
lower  wall. 

In  consequence  of  the  two  invagina- 
tions the  optic  vesicle  acquires  the 
form  of  a  beaker  or  cup,  the  foot  of 
which  is  represented  by  its  stalk  (Sn), 
But  the  optic  cup,  as  we  can  from  this 
time  forward  designate  the  structure* 
exhibits  two  peculiarities.  First,  it 
has,  as  it  were,  a  defect  (fig.  265  atbs) 
in  its  lower  wall ;  for  there  runs  along 
the  latter  from  the  margin  of  the 
broad  opening  which  embraces  the 
lens  (/)  to  the  attachment  of  the  stalk 
{Sn)  a  fissure  {aus),  which  is  caused  by 
the  development  of  the  vitreous  body 
igl)  and  bears  the  name  fatal  optic 
fissure  [or  choroid  fissure].  At  first 
it  is  rather  wide,  but  then  becomes  narrower  and  narrower  by  the 
approximation  of  its  edges  and  finally  closed  altogether.  Secondly, 
the  optic  cup,  like  the  toy  called  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  is  provided 
with  double  walls,  which  are  continuous  with  each  other  along  the 
edge  of  the  front  opening  and  also  along  the  fissure.  They  will 
henceforth  be  designated  as  inner  (figs.  264  B  and  265  ib)  and  outer 
{ah)  layers;  the  former  is  the  invaginated,  the  latter  the  unin- 
vaginated  part  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  infolding  the  two  layers  are  separated  by 
a  broad  space  (A),  which  leads  into  the  third  ventricle  through  the 
stalk  of  the  vesicle  (Sn) ;  but  afterwards  the  space  becomes  reduced 
proportionally  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  vitreous  body. 


Fif.  866.— PlMtic  reprMentatiOB  of 
tha  optifl  Clip  with  Una  and 
▼itraovt  body. 

a&.  Outer  wall  of  the  cup;  t^,  it« 
inner  wall;  A,  oarity  between 
the  two  walla,  which  later  du- 
appears  entirely ;  £^,  fundament 
of  the  optic  nerre.  (Stalk  of  the 
optio  veaicle  with  a  furrow  on 
ita  lower  surface.)  atu,  Optic 
[choroid]  fijHure;  gl^  Titreoua 
body ;  {,  lens. 
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Finall7  outer  and  inner  layers  come  to  lie  in  close  contact  (fig.  26S 
pi  and  r).  The  fundaments  of  the  lens  {le  and  If)  and  the  vitrBoua 
body  (g)  constitute  the  contents  of  the  cup.  The  vitreous  body  fills 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  the  lens  its  opening. 

In  the  process  of  invagination  the  stalk  of  the  optic  vesicle  has- 
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I*iff .  86f«— Seotioii  thronch  Um  optlo  ftudament  of  an  ambrTO  Koom,  after  Kessleb. 

pi.  Pigmented  epithelium  of  the  eye  (outer  lamella  of  the  optic  cup,  or  Moondarjr  opUo  reeicle) ; 
r,  retina  (inner  lamella  of  the  optic  cup) ;  rz,  marginal  aone  of  the  optic  cup,  which  fonat 
the  pars  ciliarls  et  iridis  retinn ;  g,  vitreous  body  with  blood-veaaela ;  (v,  tunica  TaaenloM 
lentia ;  bk,  blood  •corpuscles ;  ch,  choroidea  ;  If,  lens-flbres ;  U,  len»«pith6lium  ;  l\  sone  of 
the  lens-fibre  nuclei ;  h,  fundament  of  the  cornea  ;  he,  external  corneal  epithelium. 


also  changed  its  form.  Originally  it  is  a  small  tube  with  an  epithe- 
lial wall,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  an  inverted  trough  with  double 
walls,  inasmuch  as  its  lower  surface  participates  in  the  invagination 
caused  by  that  growth  of  connective  tissue  which  toward  the  peri- 
phery furnishes  the  vitreous  body.  Later  the  edges  of  the  trough 
bend  together  and  fuse  with  each  other.    In  this  way  the  connective- 
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tissue  cord,  with  the  arteria  centralis  retinss,  which  traverses  it,  is 
encloeed  'within  the  stalk,  which  is  now  a  quite  compact  structure. 

finally  the  tissue  of  the  intermediate  layer,  apart  from  its 
prodociiig  the  vitreous  hody,  takes  a  further  active  share  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  eye,  inasmuch  as  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  optic  cup  is  differentiated  into  the  choroid  membrane 
^fig.  266  ch)  and  the  sclerotica  of  the  eye. 

After  having  thus  delineated  briefly  the  source  of  the  most 
important  components  of  the  eye,  it  will  be  my  purpose  in  what 
follows  to  pursue  in  detail  the  development  of  each  part  separately. 
I  shall  begin  with  the  lens  and  vitreous  body,  then  pass  to  the  optic 
cup,  and  at  that  point  add  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
choroid  membrane  and  the  sclei*otica,  as  well  as  the  optic  nerve ; 
in  a  final  section  I  shall  treat  of  the  organs  that  are  accessory  to  the 
optic  cup^the  eye-lids,  the  lachrymal  glands  and  their  ducts. 

(a)  I^  Development  of  the  Lens* 

When  the  lene-veeide  has  been  completely  constricted  off  from  the 
primitive  epidermis  (fig.  264  B  Is),  it  possesses  a  thick  wall,  which  is 
composed  of  two  or  three  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  and  encloses  a 
cavity  that  in  Birds  is  partially  filled  with  fluid,  but  in  the  case  of 
Mammals  by  a  mass  of  small  cells.  The  mass  of  cells  is  the  result 
of  a  proliferation  of  the  most  superficial  flattened  sheet  of  the  primitive 
epidermis ;  it  is  without  importance  in  the  further  development — a 
transient  mass,  that  soon  degenerates  and  is  absorbed  when  the  lens- 
fibi-es  are  developed.     (Arnold,  Mihalkovics,  Gottschau,  Koranyi.) 

Externally  the  epithelial  vesicle  is  sharply  limited  by  a  thin 
membrane,  which  is  afterwards  thickened  into  the  capsule  of  ^he  lens 
(capsula  lentis).  There  are  two  opposing  views  in  regard  to  its 
development.  According  to  one,  the  capsule  is  a  cuticular  structure, 
that  is  to  say,  a  structure  secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  lens  at  their 
bases ;  according  to  the  other  view  it  is  the  product  of  a  connective- 
tissue  layer,  to  be  described  more  fully  hereafter,  enveloping  the 
lens-vesicle. 

In  later  stages  considerable  differences  arise  in  the  development 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  (fig.  266).  In  the  region  of  the 
anterior  wall  the  epithehum  (le)  becomes  more  and  more  flattened ; 
the  cylindrical  cells  are  converted  into  cubical  elements,  which  are 
preserved  throughout  life  in  a  single  layer  and  constitute  the  so-called 
lens-epUhelium  in  the  lens  of  the  adult  (fig.  266  le).    In  the  posterior 
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wall,  on  the  oontraiy,  the  cells  increase  greatly  in  length  (fig.  266  If) 
and  grow  out  into  long  fibres,  which  form  a  protuberance  projecting 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle.  The  fibres  stand  perpendicular  to  the 
posterior  wall,  are  longest  in  its  middle,  become  shorter  towards  the 
equator  of  the  lens  (figs.  266,  267  /  )p  and  finally  appear  as  ordinary 
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Tif.  M7.— Put  of  A  Meti«B  thxvnfh  tht  ftBdUMSt  of  the  eyt  of  an  omtoyo  Monao. 
oldor  staff*  thoB  that  ohowB  in  flf.  t88.    After  Kemlkr. 

A  port  of  the  lens,  the  rim  of  the  opUo  tnp,  the  ooroea,  and  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eje. 
pit  Pigmented  epithelium  of  the  eye ;  r,  retina ;  n,  maivinal  aone  of  the  optic  cup ;  y,  blood- 
Toaele  of  tlie  Titreont  bodj  in  the  vaecular  oapenle  of  the  lent ;  (p,  tunica  vaeeoloaa  lenti* ; 
X,  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye ;  V,  trantition  of  the  len«- 
epithelium  into  the  lens-fibree;  U,  lent-epithelinm ;  k,  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye; 
d,  Descexet's  membrane ;  A,  cornea ;  ht,  oomeal  epithelinm. 


cylindrical  cells;  these  in  turn  become  still  shorter  and  are 
continuous  with  the  cubical  cells  {Is)  of  the  lens-epithelium.  In  this 
way  there  exists  at  the  equator  a  zone  of  transition  between  the 
fibrous  portion  and  the  epithelial  part  of  the  lens. 

The  next  change  consists  in  the  elongation  of  the  fibres  until  their 
anterior  ends  have  reached  the  epithelium  (fig.  267).     Consequently 
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the  Toeide  has  now  become  a  solid  structure,  which,  as  the  lens-core, 
famishes  the  foundation  of  the  lens  of  the  adult. 

TJieJurtJier  increcue  in  the  size  of  the  iena  is  am,  appoeitioncd  growth. 
Around  the  core  first  formed  arise  new  lens-fibres,  which  are  arranged 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  and  are  united  into  coats.  These 
lie  in  layers  one  over  another,  which  in  macerated  lenses  may  be 
detached  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  All  fibres  (fig.  268  If,  If) 
extend  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  surface,  where  their  ends 
meet  one  another  along  regular  lines,  which  in  the  embryo  and  the 
new-born  animal  have  the  form  of  two  three- rayed  figures,  the 
so-called  stare  ,ofi  the  lens  (fig.  268  vet  and  hst).  These  exhibit  the 
peculiarity  that  the  rays  of 
the  anterior  face  alternate 
with  those  of  the  posterior 
face,  so  that  the  three  rays 
of  one  star  halve  the  spaces 
between  the  three  rays  of  the 
other. 

In  the  adult  the  figure 
becomes  more  complicated, 
because  lateral  rays  arise  on 
•each  of  the  three  chief  rays. 

How  liave  the  newly  de- 
posited fibres  been  formed? 
Their  origin  is  ultimately  to 
be  referred  to  the  lens-epi- 
thelium of  the  front  surface 
of  the  organ.  In  these  cells 
figures  of  nuclear  division  can 
frequently  be  observed  even  in  late  stages  of  development.  The  cells 
which  result  from  division  serve  to  replace  those  which  grow  out 
into  lens-fibres,  and  are  placed  upon  the  already  formed  layers. 
The  new  formation  takes  place  only  at  the  equator  of  the  lens 
(fig.  267)  in  the  zone  of  transition  {V)  previously  described,  where, 
in  the  adult  as  well  as  in  the  recently  born  animal,  the  cubical 
epithelial  cells  gradually  merge  into  cylindrical  and  fibrous  elements, 
as  one  can  convince  himself  from  any  properly  directed  section. 

In  the  adult,  as  is  well  known,  there  exist  no  special  provisions  for 
-the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  which,  after  attaining  full  size,  is  not  much 
altered,  and  certainly  undergoes  only  a  slight  metastasis.  With  the 
embryo  it  is  otherwise.     Here  a  more  active  growth  necessitates  a 


Inu-flbrM. 

One  aeea  the  oppodto  potltiont  of  the  anterior  (v«0 
and  the  posterior  {Jut)  start  of  the  lens. 
If,  Coone  of  the  lene-fibree  on  the  anterior 
■arfaoe  of  the  lent  and  their  termination  at 
the  anterior  star  of  the  lens ;  If**^  oontinoatiun 
of  the  same  fibres  to  the  posterior  star  on  the 
posterior  surface. 
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Special  apparatus  for  nutrition.  This  is  furnished  in  Mammals  by 
the  tunica  vascidosa  lentis  (figs.  266,  267  tv).  By  this  is  understood 
a  higlily  vascular  connective-tissue  membrane,  which  envelops  the 
outer  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  on  all  sides.  In  Man  it  is 
already  distinctly  developed  as  early  as  the  second  montL  Its 
vessels  are  derived  from  those  of  the  vitreous  body.  Consequently 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lens  they  are  lai^e.  These,  resolved 
into  numerous  fine  branches,  bend  around  tl/!)  equator  of  the  lens, 
and  run  toward  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface,  where  they  form 
terminal  loops,  and  also  unite  with  blood-vessels  of  the  choroid 
membrane  {Bg,  267  x). 

Separate  parts  of  the  nourishing  membrane  of  the  lens,  having^ 
been  discovered  at  difierent  times  by  various  investigators,  have 
received  special  names,  as  membrana  pupillaris,  m.  capsulo-pupillaris, 
m.  capsularis.  The  first  to  be  observed  was  the  membrana  pupillaris, 
the  part  of  the  vascular  membrane  which  is  situated  behind  the 
pupil  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  It  was  the  most  easily 
found,  because  occasionally  it  persists  even  after  birth  as  a  fine 
membrane  closing  the  pupil,  and  producing  atresia  pupilke  congenita. 
Later  it  was  found  that  the  membrana  pupillaris  is  also  continued 
laterally  from  the  pupil  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  lens,  and  this 
part  was  called  membrana  capsulo-pupiUaris.  Finally  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  blood-vessels  are  spread  out  on  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  lens — ^the  membrana  capsularis.  It  is  superfluous  to  retain  all 
these  names,  and  most  suitable  to  speak  of  a  nutritive  membrane  of 
the  lens,  or  a  membrana  vasculosa  lentis. 

This  vascular  membrane  attains  its  greatest  development  in  the 
seventh  month,  after  which  it  begins  to  degenerate.  Ordinarily  it 
has  entirely  disappeared  before  birth ;  only  in  exceptional  cases  do 
some  parts  of  it  persist.  Toward  the  end  of  embryonic  life,  more- 
over, the  chief  growth  of  the  lens  itself  has  ceased.  For  according 
to  weighings  carried  on  by  the  anatomist  Huschke,  it  has  a  weight 
of  123  milligrammes  in  the  new-bom  child,  and  190  milligrammes 
in  the  adult,  so  that  the  total  increase  which  the  organ  undergoes 
during  life  amounts  to  only  67  milligrammes. 

(h)  The  Development  of  the  Vitreous  Body. 

The  question  of  the  development  of  the  vascular  membrane  of  the- 
lens  leads  to  that  of  the  vitreous  body.  As  was  previously  men- 
tioned, there  grows  out  from  ""the    embryonic  connective  tissue  a 
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process  with  a  vascular  loop,  which  makes  its  way  into  the  primary 
optic  vesicle  and  its  stalk  (fig.  265).  The  vascular  loop  then  begins 
to  send  out  new '  laleraT'brancbes ;  likewise  the  connective-tissue 
matrix,  which  is  at  first  scanty,  inciieases  greatly  and  is  characterised 
by  its  extraordinarily  slight  consistency  and  its  large  proportion  of 
water  (figs.  266,  267  g\  There  are  also  to  be  found  in  it  here  and 
there  isolated  stellate  connective-tissue  cells;  but  these  disappear 
later,  and  in  their  place  occur  migratory  obIIs  (leucocytes),  which  are 
assumed  to  be  immigrated  white  blood-corpuscles. 

There  are  two  opposing  views  regarding  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  the  vitreous  body.  According  to  Kesbler  we  have  to  do, 
not  with  a  genuine  connective  substance,  but  with  a  transudation, — 
a  fluid, — which  has  been  secreted  from  the  vascular  loops  ;  the  cells 
are  from  the  beginning  ampljrimmifi^rated  whit^^lood-corpuscl^. 
KdLLiKER,  ScHWALBE,  and  other  investigators,  on  the  contrary, 
regard  the  vitreous  body  as  a  genuine  connective  substance.  Accord- 
ing to  Schwalbe's  definition,  to  which  I  adhere,  it  consists  of  an 
exceedingly  watery  connective  tissue,  whose  fixed  cells  have  early 
disappeared,  but  whose  interfibriUar  substance  infiltrated  with  water 
is  traversed  by  migratory  cells.  The  vitreous  body  is  afterwards 
surrounded  by  a  structureless  membrane,  the  memhrana  hydloidea^ 
which,  according  to  some  investigators,  belongs  to  the  retina,  al- 
though, according  to  the  researches  of  ScnwAtBE,  this  view  is  not 
admissible. 

The  vitreous  body,  which  in  the  adult  is  quite  destitute  of  blood- 
vessels, is  bountifully  supplied  with  them  in  the  embryo'.  They 
come  from  the  arteria  centralis  retince,  the  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery  that  runs  along  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve. 

nSeUrtUfik  centralis  retiuBB  is  prolonged  from  the  papilla  of  the 
optic  nerve  as  a  branch  which  is  designated  as  tfte  arteria  hyaloidea. 
This,  resolved  into  several  branches,  runs  forward  through  the 
ritreous  body  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  where  its  numerous 
terminal  ramifications  spread  out  in  the  tunica  vasculosa,  and  at  the 
equator  pass  over  on  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  lena  During  the 
last  months  of  embryonic  life  the  vessels  of  ^tba^itreous  body,  to- 
geth«!-with  ^e  nutritive  membrane  of  the  lens,  undergo  degenera- 
tion ;  they  entirelycKSippear,  with  the  exception  of  a  rudiment  of 
the  chief  stem,  which  runs  forward  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  during  the 
degeneration  is  converted  into  a  canal  filled  with  fluid,  the  cancUis 
hyaloideua. 
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(c)  The  Development  of  the  Secondary  Optic  Cup  and  the  Coats 
of  the  Eye, 
The  optic  cup  is  further  metamorphosed  at  the  same  time    with 

the  layer  of  mesenchyma  which  en- 
velops it,  and  which  furnishes  the 
middle  and  outer  tunics  of  the  eye, 
so  that  it  seems  to  he  desirable  to 
treat  of  both  at  the  same  time.  I 
begin  with  the  stage  represented  in 
figures  266  and  269.  The  optic  cup 
still  possesses  at  this  time  a  broad 
opening,  in  which  the  lens  ije)  is  em- 
braced. The  latter  is  either  separated 
from  the  epidermis  by  only  an  ex- 
3     ^^  -'•  B]|  ceedingly  thin  sheet  of  mesenchyma, 

^    ^   i-3  Mi-^.      ^®  "^  ^®  Mammals  {j^g,  266),  or  its 

anterior  face  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  epidermis,  as  in  the  Chick 
{^g.  269).  In  the  beginning,  therefore, 
there  is  no  separate  fundament  for 
the  cornea  between  lens  and  epidermif^; 
moreover,  both  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye  and  the  iris  are  wanting. 

The  fundament  of  thejcgrxim  is  de- 
rived ffomthe^  surrounding  mesen-_ 
chyma,  which,  as  a  richly  cellular  tissue, 
env^ops  the  eyeball.  In  the  Chick 
(fig.  269),  as  early  as  the  fourth  day, 
it  grows  in  between  the  epidermis  and 
the  front  surface  of  the  lens  as  a  thin 
sheet  (&t).  At  first  this  sheet  is  etruo- 
turelese,  then  numerous  mesenchjmatic 
cells  migrate  into  it  from  the  margin 
and  become  the  corneal  corpuscles. 
These  produce  the  corneal  fibres  in 
the  same  way  that  embryonic  con- 
nective-tissue cells  do  the  connective- 
tissue  fibres,  while  the  structureless 
sheet  in  part  goes  to  form  the  cement- 
ing substance  between  them,  and  in 
part  is  preserved  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  as  thin  layers 


Tif.  969.-8eetiMi  tlwoafh  tht  u- 
terior  portioa  of  th«  ftmdftiiMBt 
of  tha  ey*  in  ui  tmtoyo  Obiok 
OA  tho  fifth  doj  of  iaeubatioB, 
after  KE88LKR. 

he,  Corneal  epithelinm ;  <e,  lens-epi- 
thalinzn ;  h,  •tmctureleM  abaet  of 
the  corneal  fondament ;  H,  em. 
bryonio  oonneotiv4  rabetanoe, 
which  envelopo  the  optic  cup 
and,  penetrating  between  len«- 
epithelinm  (/e)  and  corneal  epi- 
thelinm (he),  fumiahea  the  funda- 
ment of  the  cornea;  ab,  outer, 
ib,  inner  layer  of  the  teoondary 
optic  onp. 
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destitute  of  cells ;  these  layers,  undergoing  chemical  metamorphosis, 
become  respectively  the  membrana  elastica  anterior  and  the  mem- 
brane of  Desceuet. 

The  internal  endothelium  of  thew^tj^^  is  developed  at  an  extra- 
ordinarily early  epoch  in  th^r  Chick.    For  as  soon  as  the  structureless 
sheet  previously  mentioned  (fig.  269  h)  has  attained  a  certain  thick- 
neMi^meeenchymatic  celU  proceeding  from  the  margin  spread  them- 
selves  out  on  lis  inner  smrface  as  a  single-layered  thin  cell-membrane. 
With  this  begins  also  the  formation  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
For  the  thin  fundament  of  the  cornea,  which  at  first  lay  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  front  surface  of  the  lens,  now  becomes  somewhat 
elevated  from  the  latter,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  fissure-like  space 
filled  with  fluid  (humOTaqueus).     The  fissUre  is  first  observable  at 
the  margin  of  the  secondary  optic  cup,  and  spreads  out  from  thia 
region  toward  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens.    The  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye  does  not,  however,  acquire  a  greater  size  and  its  definite 
form  until  tl^  development  of  the  iris. 

.V  ^-    ^/^  -  '-.  ..    .'   - 

^"^  Two  opposing  views  exist  concerning  the  origin  of  the  structureless  sheet 
;  which  has  been  described  as  constituting  the  first  fundament  of  the  oomea  in 
the  Chick.  According  to  Ksssleb  it  is  a  [product  of  the  secretion  of  the 
epidermisj'hereas  the  corneal  corpuscles  migpmte  in  from  the  mesenohjma. 
Ui  hiS'^inidn,  therefore,  the  cornea  is  composed  of  two  entirely  different 
fundaments.  According  to  KOllikeb,  on  the  contrary,  all  its  parts  are 
developed  out  of  the  mesen^yng^jjknd  the  homogeneous  matrix  simply  outstrips, 
the  cells  in  its  growtiTancfdiienslon. 

In  Mammals  {i^g,  266)  the  conditions  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  the  Chick ;  for  as  soon  as  the  lens-vesicle  in  Mammals  is  fully 
constricted  off,  it  is  already  enveloped  by  a  thin  sheet  of  mesenchyma 
(A)  with  few  cells,  which  separates  it  from  the  epidermis.  The  thin 
layer  is  rapidly  thickened  by  the  immigration  of  cells  from  the 
vicinity.  Then  it  is  separated  into  two  layers  (fig.  267),  the  pupillar 
membrane  {tv)  and  the  fundament  of  the  cornea  (h).  The  former  is 
a  thin,  very  vascular  membrane  lying  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens;  its  network  of  blood-vessels  communicates  on  the  one  hand 
posteriorly  with  the  vessels  of  the  vitreous  body,  together  with  which 
it  constitutes  the  tunica  vasculcsa  lentis,  and  on  the  other  anastomoses 
at  the  margin  of  the  optic  cup  with  the  vascular  network  of  the 
latter.  The  fundament  of  the  cornea  is  first  sharply  delimited  from 
the  pupUlary  membrane  at  the  time  when  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye  (k)  is  formed  as  a  narrow  fissure,  which  graduaUy  increases^ 
in  extent  with  the  appearance  of  the  iris. 
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r     pi   H 


ck    1. 2.  3.  Ip  HhD      h      h* 


Pif.  270.— ScetioB  thTOOfh  the 
iBArgiB  of  the  optio  onp  of 
an  embryo  Turdoi  mniioiui, 
after  KEbSiEB. 

r,  Retina ;  jn,  pigmented  epithe- 
lium of  the  retina  (outer 
lamella  of  the  optic  cup) ; 
bi,  couiteclive- tissue  envelope 
of  the  optic  cup  (choroidea 
and  sclera) ;  *  ora  aerrata 
(boundary  between  the  mar- 
ginal zone  and  the  fundus  of 
the  optic  cup);  ck,  ciliary 
body;  1,  2,  8,  iris;  1  and  2, 
inner  and  outer  lamellxe  of 
the  pare  iridis  retinae  ;  S,  con- 
iiective-tissue  plate  of  the 
iriB ;  Ip,  ligamentuni  ^>ecti- 
natnm  iridis ;  «cA,  canal  uf 
ScHLEMM  ;  D,  Descimet'h 
membrane ;  h.  cornea ;  lu^ 
corneal  epithelium. 


During  these  procebses  the  condition  of 
the  optic  cup  itself  has  also  changed.  Its 
outer  and  inner  ]amell£B  continually  'be- 
come more  and  more  unlike.  The  former 
(figs.  266,  267  pi)  remains  thin  and  com- 
posed of  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epi- 
thelial cells.  Black  pigment  granules  &re 
deposited  in  this  in  increasing  abundance, 
until  finally  the  whole  lamella  appears 
upon  sections  as  a  black  streak.  Hie 
inner  layer  (r),  on  the  contrary,  remains 
entirely  free  from  pigment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  part  of  the  marginal  zone  ; 
the  cells,  as  in  the  wall  of  the  brain - 
vesicles,  become  elongated  and  spindle- 
shaped,  and  lie  in  many  superposed  layers. 

Moreover  the  bottom  of  the  cup  and 
its  rim  assume  different  conditions,  and 
hasten  to  fulfil  different  destinies;  the 
former  is  converted  into  the  retina,  the 
latter  is  principally  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the 
iris. 

The  edge  of  the  cup  (fig.  267  rz,  fig.  270  ♦, 
and  fig.  271)  becomes  very  much  reduced 
in  thickness  by  the  cells  of  its  inner  layer 
arranging  themselves  in  a  single  sheet, 
remaining  for  a  time  cylindiical,  and  then 
assuming  a  cubical  form.  But  with  its 
reduction  in  thickness  there  goes  hand 
in  hand  an  increase  in  its  superficial 
extent.  Consequently  the  margin  of  the 
optic  cup  now  grows  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye  between  cornea  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  until  it 
has  nearly  reached  the  middle  of  the 
latter.  Then  it  at  last  bounds  only  a 
small  orifice  which  leads  into  the  cavity 
of  the  optic  cup— the  pupil.  The  pigment 
layer  of  the  iris  is  derived  from  the  mar- 
ginal region  of  the  cup,  as  Kessleb  first 
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-showed  (fig.  270  ^  and  ^).  Pigment  granules  are  now  deposited  in 
the  inner  epithelial  layer,  just  as  in  the  outer  lamella,  so  that  at  last 
the  two  are  no  longer  distinguishable  as  separate  layers. 

The  mesenchymatic  layer  which  envelops  the  two  epithelial 
lamellse  keeps  pace  with  them  in  their  superficial  extension.  It 
beoonoies  thickened  and  furnishes  the  stroma  of  the  iris  with  its 
abundant  non-striated  muscles  and  blood-vessels  {^g,'  270').  In 
Mammals  (fig.  267  x)  this  is  for  a  time  continuous  with  the 
tunica  vasculosa  lentis  (tv),  in  consequence  of  which  the  pupil  in 
embryos  is  closed  by  a  thin 
vascular  connective  -  tissue 
membrane,  as  has  already 
been  stated. 

The  part  of  the  optic  cup 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  pig- 
ment layer  of  the  iris  and 
surrounds  the  equator  of  the 
lens,  and  which  likewise  be- 
longs to  the  attenuated  mar- 
ginal zone  of  the  cup  (fig. 
270  ck),  undergoes  an  inter- 
esting alteration.  In  con- 
junction with  the  neighboring 
layer  of  connective  substance, 
it  is  converted  into  the  ciliary 
body  of  the  eye.  This  process 
begins  in  the  Chick  on  the 

ninth  or  tenth  day  of  incubation  (Kessler),  in  Man  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  beginning  of  the  third  month  (Kolliker).  The  attenuated 
epithelial  double  lamella  of  the  cup,  in  consequence  of  an  especially 
vigorous  growth  in  area,  is  laid  into  numerous,  [nearly]  parallel 
short  folds,  which  are  arranged  radially  around  the  equator  of  the 
lens.  As  in  the  iris,  so  here,  the  adjacent  mesenchymatic  layer 
participates  in  the  growth  and  penetrates  between  the  folds  in  the 
form  of  fine  processes.  A  cross  section  through  the  folded  part  of 
the  optic  cup  of  a  Cat  embryo  10  cm.  long  (fig.  271)  affords  informa- 
tion concerning  the  original  form  of  these  processes  in  Mammals. 
It  shows  that  the  individual  folds  are  very  thin  and  enclose  within 
them  only  a  very  small  amount  of  embryonic  connective  tissue  {hi ') 
with  fine  capillaries,  and  that,  unlike  the  pigment  epitheUum  of  the 
iris,  only  the  outer  of  the  two  epithelial  layers  {ah)  is  pigmented, 


riff.  Vn.— Crou  Motion  throoffh  tho  ciliary  par 
of  tho  ojo  of  aa  ombryo  Oat  10  em.  loaff,  after 
Kessler. 

Three  ciliary  prooeitet  formed  by  the  folding  of 
the  optic  onp  are  ahoivn.  frt,  Coiinecti?e-tinue 
part  of  the  ciliary  body  ;  ib,  inner  layer, 
aft,  outer  pigmented  layer  of  the  optic  cnp ; 
M',  sheet  of  connective  tissue  that  has  pene- 
trated into  the  epithelial  fold. 
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whereas  the  inner  (ib)   remains  unpigmented  even  later    *nd  i^ 
composed  of  cylindrical  cells. 

Subsequently  the  ciliary  processes  become  greatly  thidcened  tbrough 
increase  of  the  veiy  vascular  connective-tissue  framework,  and 
acquire  a  firm  union  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens  through  the 
formation  of  the  xontUa  Zinnii,  In  Man  the  latter  is  formed, 
according  to  Kolukbb's  account,  during  the  fourth  month,  in  a 
manner  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other  Mammals,  is  still  incompletely 
explained. 

LibbebkOkk  remarks  that  the  tomtla  is  distinctiy  recognisable  in  eyes 
which  have  attained  half  their  definite  size.  If  one  takes  out  of  an  eye  the 
vitreous  hody  together  with  the  lens,  and  then  removes  the  latter  hy  opening 
the  capsule  on  the  front  side,  the  margin  of  the  capsule  appears  surroonded 
oy  blood-vessels  which  pass  from  the  posterior  over  on  to  the  anterior  surface. 

*'  At  the  places  where  the  processus  ciliares  are  entirely  removed,  tufts  of 
fine  fibres  are  to  be  seen  which  correspond  to,  and  fill  up,  the  depressions 
between  the  ciliary  processes;  but  between  these  tufts  is  also  to  be  seen  a 
thin  layer  of  the  same  kind  of  finely  striate  masses,  which  must  have  lain  at 
the  same  level  as  the  ciliary  processes."  Furthermore  LiebebkCkn  states 
that "  there  lie  within  this  striated  tissue  numerous  cell-bodies  of  the  saune 
appearance  as  tho.He  that  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  embryonic  vitreous  body 
at  a  later  period." 

Anoblucci  believes  that  the  zonula  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vitreous  body ;  at  the  time  when  iris  and  ciliary  processes  are  developed  he 
finds  the  vitreous  body  traversed  by  fine  fibres,  which  extend  from  the  era 
serrata  to  the  margin  of  the  lens.  He  describes  as  lying  between  the  fibres 
sparse  migratory  cells,  which  are  maintained,  however,  to  have  no  share  in 
the  formation  of  the  fibres. 

The  fundus  of  the  optie  cup  (figs.  266,  267,  270)  furnishes  the 
most  important  part  of  the  eye — the  retina.  The  inner  lamella  of 
the  cup  (r)  becomes  greatly  thickened,  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
cells  being  elongated  into  spindles  and  overlapping  one  another  in 
several  layers,  acquires  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  the  wall  of 
the  embryonic  brain.  Subsequently  it  becomes  marked  off  by  an 
indented  line,  the  ora  serrata  (at  the  place  indicated  by  a  star  in 
fig.  270),  from  the  adjoining  attenuated  part  of  the  optic  vesicle, 
%vhich  furnishes  the  ciliary  folds.  It  also  early  acquires  at  its  two 
surfaces  a  sharp  limitation  through  the  secretion  of  two  delicate 
membranes  :  on  the  side  toward  the  fundament  of  the  vitreous  body 
it  is  bounded  by  the  membrana  Umitans  interna;  on  that  toward  the 
outer  lamella,  which  becomes  pigmented  epithelium,  by  the  membrana 
limitans  externa. 

In  the  course  of  development  its  cells,  all  of  which  are  at  first 
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alike,  become  specialised  in  very  different  ways,  as  a  resiilt  of 
which  there  are  produced  the  well-known  layers  distinguished  by 
Max  Schtjltze.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  histological 
differentiation,  but  shall  mention  some  further  points  of  general 
importance. 

As  Wilhelm  MiTLLER  in  his  "  Stammesentwicklung  dee  Sehorgans 
der  Wirbelthiere "  has  clearly  shown,  the  development  of  the 
originally  similar  epithelial  oeUs  of  the  retina  takes  place  in  all 
Vertebrates  in  two  chief  directions :  a  part  of  them  become  sensory 
epitheliiim  and  the  specific  structures  of  the  central  nervous  sjrstem — 
ganglionic  cells  and  nerve-fibres;  another  part  are  metamorphosed  into 
supporting  and  isolating  elements — ^into  M&ller's  radial  fibres  and 
the  granular  [reticular  or  molecular]  layers,  which  can  be  grouped 
together  as  epithelial  sustentative  tissue  (fulcrum).  Finally,  with 
the  descendants  of  the  epithelium  are  associated  connective-tissue 
elements,  which  grow  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  into 
the  epithelial  layer  for  its  better  nutrition,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  central  nervous  system.  These  ingrowths  are  branches  of  the 
arteria  centralis  retinte  with  their  extremely  thin  connective-tissue 
sheaths.  The  Lamprejrs  alone  form  an  exception,  their  retina 
remaining  free  from  blood-vessels.  In  all  other  Vertebrates  blood- 
vessels are  present,  but  they  are  limited  to  the  inner  layers  of  the 
retina,  leaving  the  outer  granular  (Komer)  layer  and  that  of  the 
rods  and  cones  free ;  the  latter  have  been  distinguished  as  sensory 
epithelium  from  the  remaining  portions  with  their  nerve-fibres  and 
ganglionic  cells — ^the  brain-part  of  the  retina. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  retina  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  the 
last  to  be  developed.  According  to  the  investigations  of  K5llikbr, 
Babuchin,  Max  Schultze,  and  W.  Miller,  it  arises  as  a  product 
of  the  outer  granular  (Komer)  layer,  which,  composed  of  fine 
spindle-shaped  elements,  is  held  to  be,  as  has  been  stated,  the  essential 
sensory  epithelium  of  the  eye.  In  the  Chick  the  development  of  the 
rods  and  cones  can  be  made  out  on  the  tenth  day  of  incubation. 
Max  Schultze  states  concerning  young  Cats  and  Rabbits,  which 
are  bom  blind,  that  the  fundament  of  the  rods  and  cones  can  be 
distinguished  for  the  first  time  in  the  early  days  after  birth ;  in 
other  Mammals  and  in  Man,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  formed 
before  birth. 

In  all  Vertebrates,  as  long  as  rods  and  cones  are  not  present,  the 
inner  layer  of  the  optic  cup  is  bounded  on  the  side  toward  the  outer 
layer  by  an  entirely  smooth  contour,  due  to  the  membrana  limitans 
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externa.  Then  there  appear  upon  the  latter  numerous,  smaily 
lustrous  elevations,  which  have  been  secreted  by  the  outer  granules 
or  visual  cells.  The  elevations,  which  consist  of  a  protoplasmic 
substance  and  are  stained  red  in  carmine,  become  elongated  and 
acquire  the  form  of  the  inner  limb  of  the  retinal  element.  Fin&lly 
there  is  formed  at  their  outer  ends  the  outer  limb,  which  Max 
ScHULTZB  and  W.  MOller  compare  to  a  cuticular  product,  on 
account  of  its  lamellate  structure. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retinal  cells  grow  out  in 
this  way  beyond  the  membrana  limitans  externa,  they  penetrate 
into  the  closely  applied  outer  lamella  of  the  optic  cup,  which  becomes 
the  pigmented  epithelium  of  the  retina  (figs.  266,  267,  270  pi) ; 
their  outer  limbs  come  to  lie  in  minute  niches  of  the  large,  hexagonal 
pigment-cells,  so  that  the  individual  elements  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  pigmented  partitions. 

A  few  additional  words  concerning  the  connective  tissue  enveloping 
the  fundament  of  the  optic  cup.  It  acquires  here,  as  on  the  ciliary 
body  and  the  iris,  a  special,  and  for  this  region  characteristic,  stamp. 
It  is  differentiated  into  vascular  [choroid]  and  fibrous  [sclerotic] 
membranes,  which  in  Man  are  distinguishable  in  the  sixth  week 
(Kolliksr).  The  former  is  characterised  by  its  vascularity  at  an 
early  period,  and  develops  on  the  side  toward  the  optic  cup  a  special 
layer,  provided  with  a  fine  network  of  capillary  vessels,  the  mem- 
brana choriocapillaris,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  pigment-layer  and 
the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  which  have  no  blood-vessels  of  their 
own.  It  further  differs  from  the  ciliary  body  in  the  fact  that  at 
the  fundament  of  the  optic  cup  the  choroid  membrane  is  easily 
separable  from  the  adjoining  membranes  of  the  eye,  whereas  in  the 
ciliary  body  a  firm  union  exists  between  all  the  membranes. 

If  we  now  glance  back  at  the  processes  of  development  last 
described,  one  thing  will  appear  clear  to  us  from  this  short  sketch  : 
that  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  secondary  optic  cup  are  of 
preeminent  importance  for  the  origin  of  the  individual  regions  of  the 
eye.  Through  different  processes  of  growth,  which  have  received  a 
general  discussion  in  Chapter  lY.,  there  have  been  formed  in  the  cup 
three  distinct  portions.  By  means  of  an  increase  in  thickness  and 
various  differentiations  of  the  numerous  cell-layers,  there  is  formed 
the  retina ;  by  an  increase  of  surface,  on  the  contrary,  is  produced 
an  anterior,  thinner  part,  which  bounds  the  pupil  and  is  subdivided 
into  two  regions  by  the  formation  of  folds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lens. 
From  the  folded  part,  which  joins  the  retina  at  the  ora  serrata,  ia 
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formed  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  cLliaiy  body ;  from  the  thin  portion 
which  snrroiuids  the  pupil  and  which  remains  smooth,  the  pigmented 
epithelium  (uvea)  of  the  iris.  Consequently  there  are  now  to  be  distin- 
guished on  the  secondary  optic  cup  three  regions,  as  retinal,  ciliary, 
and  iridal  parts.  To  each  of  these  territories  the  contiguous 
connective  tissue,  and  especially  the  part  which  becomes  the  middle 
tunic  of  the  eye,  is  adapted  in  a  particular  manner ;  here  it  furnishes 
the  connective-tissue  plate  of  the  iris  with  its  non-striated  muscu- 
lature, there  the  connective -tissue  framework  of  the  ciliary  body 
with  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  in»  the  third  region  the  vascular  choroidea 
with  the  choriocapillaris  and  lamina  fusca. 

In  the  development  of  the  optic  cup  there  arose  on  its  lower  wall 
a  fissure  (fig.  265  atM),  which  marks  the  place  at  which  the  funda- 
ment of  the  vitreous  body  grew  into  the  interior  of  the  cup.  What 
is  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  fissure,  which  is  usually  referred  to  in  the 
Uterature  as  choroid  fissure  ? 

It  is  for  a  time  easily  recognisable,  after  pigment  has  been 
deposited  in  the  outer  lamella  of  the  optic  cup.  It  then  appears  on 
the  lower  median  side  of  the  eyeball  as  a  clear,  unpigmented  streak, 
which  reaches  forward  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
margin  of  the  pupil. 

The  name  choroid  fissure  takes  its  origin  from  this  phenomenon.  It  was 
given  at  a  time  when  the  formation  of  the  optic  cup  was  not  adequately  known, 
when  the  pigmented  epithelium  was  still  refen-ed  to  the  choroidea.  Therefore 
in  the  absence  of  pigment  along  a  clear  streak  on  the  under  side  of  the  eyeball 
it  was  supposed  that  a  defect  of  the  choroidea— a  choroid  fissure — had  been 
observed. 

The  clear  streak  afterwards  disappears.  The  fissure  of  the  eye  is 
closed  by  the  fusion  of  its  edges  and  the  deposition  of  pigment  in  the 
raphe.  In  the  Chick  this  takes  place  on  the  ninth  day,  in  Man 
during  the  sixth  or  seventh  week. 

In  still  another  respect  is  the  choroid  fissure  noteworthy. 

In  many  Vertebrates  (Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds)  a  highly  vascular 
process  of  the  choroidea  grows  through  the  fissure,  before  its  closure, 
into  the  vitreous  body  and  there  forms  a  lamellar  projection,  which 
extends  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  lens.  In  Birds  it  has  received 
the  name  ^'  pecten,''  because  it  is  folded  into  numerous  parallel  ridges. 
It  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels,  which  are 
held  together  by  a  small  amount  of  a  black  pigmented  connective 
tissue. 

In  Mammals  such  a  gix>wth  into  the  vitreous  body  is  wanting 
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The  closure  of  the  choroid  fissure  takes  place  at  an  early  period  and 
completely. 

Occasionally  in  Man  the  normal  course  of  development  is  inter- 
rupted, 80  that  the  margins  of  the  choroid  fissure  remain  apart.  The 
usoai  consequence  of  this  is  a  defective  development  of  the  vascular 
tunic  of  the  eye  at  the  corresponding  place— an  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  development  of  the  connective-tissue  envelope  is 
dependent  on  the  formative  processes  of  the  two  epithelial  layers,  as 
has  already  been  stated.  Both  retinal  and  choroidal  pigment  are 
therefore  wanting  along  a  streak  which  begins  at  the  optic  nerve,  so 
that  the  white  sclera  of  the  eye  shows  through  to  the  inside  and  can 
be  recognised  in  examinations  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  When  the 
defect  reaches  forward  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  a  fissure  is  formed 
in  the  iris  which  is  easily  recognised  upon  external  observation  of  the 
eye.  The  two  structures  resulting  from  this  interrupted  develop- 
ment are  distinguished  from  each  other  as  cficroiddl  and  iridalJUsitrea 
(coloboma  choroideie  and  coloboma  iridis). 


(d)  The   Development  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

The  stalk  of  the  optic  vesicle  (fig.  272),  by  which  the  vesicle  is 
united  with  the  between-brain,  is  in  direct  connection  with  both 

lamellse  of  the  optic  cup,  the  primary 
optic  vesicle  having  been  infolded  from 
below  by  the  fundament  of  the  vitreous 
body  to  form  the  cup.  Its  dorsal  wall 
Ls  continuous  with  the  outer  lamella  or 
pigment-epithelium  of  the  retina;  its 
ventral  wall  is  prolonged  into  the  inner 
lamella,  which  becomes  the  retina. 
ThiUy  aside  froni  the  fomuUion  of  the 
vitreous  body,  the  development  of  a 
choroid  fissure  also  has  a  significance 
in  view  of  the  persistence  of  the  direct 
connection  between  retina  and  optic 
nerve.  For  if  we  conceive  the  optic 
vesicle  invaginated  merely  at  its  an- 
terior face  by  the  lens,  the  wall  of  the 
optic  nerve  would  be  continued  into 
the  outer,  uninvaginated  lamella  only ;  direct  connection  with  the 
retina  itself,  or  the  invaginated  part,  would  be  wanting. 


Fiff.  ffTS.— PlMtio  .reprMtBtati«&  of 
th«  optio  eop  with  Itu  and 
▼itTMua  body. 

ab,  Outer  wall  of  the  cup;  ih,  its 
inner  wall  •  A,  epaoe  between  the 
two  walla,  which  afterwarda  en- 
tirely diaappean  ;  8n,  f  andament 
ot  the  optic  nerve  (italk  of  the 
optic  Teaicle  with  groove-for- 
mation along  ita  lower  face); 
atu,  choroid  flaaore ;  gl,  vitreoua 
body  ;  I,  lena. 
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Originally  the  optic  nerve  is  a  tube  with  a  small  lumen,  which 
tmiteB  the  cavity  of  the  optic  vesicle  with  the  third  ventricle 
(fig.  264  A),  It  is  gradually  converted  into  a  solid  cord.  In  the 
case  of  meet  Vertebrates  this  is  produced  simply  by  a  thickening  of 
the  walls  of  the  stalk,  due  to  cell-proliferation,  until  the  cavity  is 
obliterated.  In  Mammals  only  the  larger  portion,  that  which  adjoins 
the  brain,  is  metamorphosed  in  this  manner ;  the  smaller  part,  that 
which  is  united  with  the  optic  vesicle,  is,  on  the  contrary,  infolded  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  choroid  fisstire  backward  for  some  distance, 
whereby  the  ventral  wall  is  pressed  in  against  the  dorsal.  Con- 
sequently the  optic  nerve  here  assumes  the  form  of  a  groove,  in 
which  is  imbedded  a  connective-tissue  cord  with  a  blood-vessel  that 
becomes  the  arteria  centralis  retinse.  By  the  growing  together  of 
the  edges  of  the  groove,  the  cord  afterwards  becomes  completely 
enclosed. 

For  a  time  the  optic  nerve  consists  exclusively  of  spindle-shaped, 
radially  arranged  cells  in  layers,  and  resembles  in  its  finer  structure 
the  wall  of  the  brain  and  the  optic  vesicle.  Different  views  are  held 
concerning  its  further  metamorphoses,  and  especially  concerning  the 
origin  of  nerve-fibres  in  it.  Differences  similar  to  those  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  peripheral  nerve-fibres  are  maintained.  Upon  this 
point  three  theories  have  been  brought  forward. 

According  to  the  older  view,  which  LiEBERKtrHN  shares,  the  optic 
fibres  are  developed  in  loco  by  the  elongation  of  the  spindle-shaped 
cells.  According  to  His,  Kolliker,  and  W.  MtJLLER,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  furnishes  the  sustentative  tissue 
only,  whereas  the  nerve-fibres  grow  into  it  from  outside,  either  from 
the  brain  toward  the  retina  (His,  Kolliker),  or  in  the  reverse  direction 
(MCller).  The  stalk  of  the  optic  vesicle  would  constitute,  according 
to  this  view,  only  a  guiding  structure  as  it  were — ^would  predeter- 
mine the  way  for  its  growth.  When  the  ingrowth  has  taken  place, 
the  sustentative  cells  are,  as  KOlliker  describes  them,  arranged 
radially  and  so  united  with  one  another  that  they  constitute  a 
delicate  framework  with  longitudinally  elongated  spaces.  In  the 
latter  are  lodged  the  small  bundles  of  very  fine  non-nuclear  nerve- 
fibres  and  numerous  cells,  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  T^hich 
likewise  belong  to  the  epithelial  sustentative  tissue  and  help  to 
complete  the  trestie-work. 

The  embiyonic  optic  nerve  is  enveloped  in  a  connective-tissue 
sheath,  which  is  separated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brain  and  secondary 
optic   cup,  into   an   inner,   soft,   vascular  and   an  outer  compact 
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fibrous  layer.  The  former,  or  the  pial  sheath,  unites  the  pia  mater 
of  the  brain  and  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye ;  the  latter,  or  the 
dural  sheath,  is  a  continuation  of  the  dura  mater  and  at  the  eye- 
ball becomes  continuous  with  the  sclerotica.  Later  the  optic  nerve 
acquires  a  still  more  complicated  structure,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
vascular  processes  of  the  pial  sheath  grow  into  it  and  provide  the 
nerve-bundles  and  the  epithelial  sustentative  cells  belonging  to  them 
with  connective-tissue  investments. 

Ab  has  been  previouBly  stated,  the  direction  in  which  optic  fibres  grow  into 
the  stalk  of  the  optic  vesicle  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy^  His,  with  whom 
KOllikeb  is  in  agreement,  maintains  that  they  grow  oat  tern  groups  of  gang- 
lionic cells  (thalamus  opticas,  ooipora  quadrigemina),  and  aro  only  secondarily 
distributed  in  the  rotina.  He  supports  his  view  on  the  one  hand  by  the  agree- 
ment  in  this  particular  which  exists  with  the  development  of  the  remaining 
peripheral  nerves,  and  on  the  other  by  the  ciroumstance  that  the  nerve-fibres 
are  first  distinctly  recognisable  in  the  vicinity  of  the  brain. 

W.  MtLLSB,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  the  outgrowth  takes  place  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  he  maintains  that  the  nerve-fibres  arise  as  prolongations  of 
the  ganglionic  cells  located  in  the  rotina,  and  that  they  enter  into  union  with 
the  central  nervous  apparatus  only  secondarily.  He  is  strengthened  in  his 
opinion  by  tbe  conditions  in  Petromyson,  which  he  declares  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  objects  for  the  solution  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  optic  nerve.  I  refer,  moreover,  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  to 
the  section  which  treats  of  the  development  ot  the  peripheral  nervous  system 
(p.  452). 

(e)  The  DevetopmerU  of  the  Aooesaory  ApparcUua  of  the  Eye, 

There  are  associated  with  the  eyeball  auxiliary  apparatus,  which 
serve  in  different  ways  for  the  protection  of  the  cornea :  the  eyehds 
with  the  Meibomian  glands  and  the  eyelashes,  the  lachrymal  glands 
and  the  lachrymal  ducts. 

The  eyelids,  the  upper  and  under,  are  developed  at  an  early  period 
by  the  formation,  at  some  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  of 
two  folds  of  the  skin,  which  protrude  beyond  the  surface.  The  folds 
grow  over  the  cornea  from  above  and  below  until  their  edges  meet 
and  thus  produce  in  front  of  the  eyeball  the  conjunctival  sac,  which 
opens  out  through  the  fissure  between  the  lids.  The  sac  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  innermost  layer  of  the  lid-fold,  which  is 
reflected  on  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  at  the  fornix  con- 
junctiva, is  of  the  nature  of  a  mucous  membrane,  and  is  designated 
as  the  conjunctiva,  or  connecting  membrane,  of  the  eye. 

In  many  Mammals  and  likewise  in  Man  there  is  during  embryonic 
life  a  temporary  closure  of  ths  conjunctival  sac.    The  edges  of  the  lids 
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become  tmited  throughout  their  whole  extent,  their  epithelial  invest- 
ments fusing  with  each  other.  In  Man  the  ooncresoence  begins  in 
the  third  month,  and  usually  undergoes  retrogression  a  short  time 
before  birth.  But  in  many  Reptiles  (Snakes)  the  closure  is  perma- 
nent. Thus  a  thin  transparent  membrane  is  formed  in  front  of  the 
cornea. 

In  Man  during  the  concrescence  of  the  eyelids  there  are  developed 
at  their  margins  the  Meibomian  glands.  The  cells  of  the  rete 
Malpighii  begin  to  proliferate  and  to  send  into  the  middle  connective- 
tissue  plate  of  the  eyelid  solid  rods,  which  afterwards  become  covered 
with  lateral  buds.  The  glands,  at  first  entirely  solid,  acquire  » 
hunen  by  the  fatty  degeneration  and  dissolution  of  the  axial  cells. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  Meibomian  glands^ 
the  formation  of  the  eyelashes  takes  place ;  this  corresponds  with  the 
development  of  the  ordinary  hair,  and  therefore  wiU  be  considered 
along  with  the  latter  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  chapter. 

In  most  of  the  Vertebrates  there  is  associated  with  the  upper 
and  under  lids  still  a  third,  the  nictitating  memhra/nie  or  membrana 
nictitans,  which  is  formed  at  the  inner  [median]  side  of  the  eye  as 
a  vertical  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  Man  it  is  present  only  in  a 
rudimentaiy  condition  as  plica  semilunaris.  A  number  of  small 
glands  which  are  developed  in  it  produce  a  small  reddish  nodule, 
the  caruncula  lacrymalis. 

The  lachn/mal  gkmd  is  an  additional  auxiliary  organ  of  the  eye, 
which  is  destined  to  keep  the  sac  of  the  conjunctiva  moist  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  clean.  In  Man  it  is  developed  in  the 
third  month  through  the  formation  of  buds  from  the  epithelium  of 
the  conjunctival  sac  on  the  outer  side  of  the  eye,  at  the  place  where 
the  oonjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  eye- 
ball. The  buds  form  numerous  branches,  and  are  at  first  solid,  like 
the  Meibomian  glands,  but  gradually  become  hollow,  the  cavity 
beginning  with  the  chief  outlet  and  extending  toward  the  finer 
branches. 

A  special  efferent  lachrymal  apparatus,  which  leads  from  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  into  the  nasal  cavity,  has  been  developed  for  the 
removal  of  the  secretions  of  the  various  glands  collected  in  the 
conjunctival  sac,  but  particularly  the  lachiymal  fluid.  Such  an 
apparatus  is  present  in  all  classes  of  Vertebrates  from  the  Amphibia 
upward;  its  development  has  been  especially  investigated  by  Born  in 
a  series  of  researches. 
In  the  Amphibia  it  begins  to  be  formed  at  the  time  the  process  of 
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chondrification  becomes  observable  in  the  membranous  nasal  capsule. 
At  that  time  the  mucous  layer  of  the  epidermis,  along  a  line  that 
extends  from  the  median  side  of  the  eye  directly  to  the  nasal  cavity*, 
undergoes  proliferation  and  sinks  into  the  underlying  connective- 
tissue  layer  as  a  solid  ridge.  Then  from  the  nose  to  the  eye  the 
ridge  becomes  constricted  off,  subsequently  acquires  a  lumen,  whereby 
it  is  converted  into  a  canal  lined  with  epithelium,  and  opens  out  into 
the  nasal  cavity.  Toward  the  eye-end  the  canal  is  divided  into  two 
tubules,  which  at  the  time  of  detachment  from  the  epidermis  remain 
in  connection  with  the  conjunctival  sac  and  suck  up  out  of  it  the 
lachrymal  fluid. 

In  Birds  and  Mammals,  including  Man  (fig.  273),  the  place  where 
the  lachrymal  duct  is  located  is  early  marked  externally  by  a  furrow 

which  runs  from  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye  to  the  nasal  chamber.  By 
means  of  this  furrow  two  ridges,  which 
play  an  important  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  face, — the  maxillary 
process  and  the  outer  nasal  process, 
— are  sharply  marked  off  from  each 
other;  these  will  engage  our  atten- 
tion later.  According  to  Coste  and 
K5LLIKEB  the  lachrjrmal  duct  arises 
by  the  simple  approximation  and  con- 
crescence of  the  edges  of  the  lachrynuU 
groove.  These  older  conclusions  have 
been  contradicted  by  Born  and  Legal, 
one  of  whom  has  investigated  Reptiles  and  Birds,  the  other  Mammals. 
According  to  them  there  arises,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  in 
Amphibia,  through  proliferation  of  the  mucous  epithelium,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lachrymal  groove  an  epithelial  ridge,  which  becomes 
detached  but  is  not  converted  into  a  canal  until  a  rather  late  period 
When  we  raise  the  question,  how  phylogenetically  the  lachrymal 
duct  may  have  first  originated,  we  shall  doubtless  find  that  it  has 
been  derived  from  a  groove,  by  means  of  which  the  sac  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  nasal  chamber  are  first  put  into  connection.  When, 
therefore,  we  see  the  lachrymal  duct  established  from  the  very  begin- 
ning simply  as  a  solid  ridge,  as  for  example  in  the  Amphibia,  we 
must  call  to  mind  how  in  other  cases  also  originally  groove-like 
fundaments,  such  as  the  medullary  furrow,  make  their  appearance, 
under  special  circumstances,  as  solid  ridges. 


Fif .  V78.— H«ad  of  a  huauui  tmhrjo, 
from  whieh  the  wndihnUr  pro- 
ootMO  liATO  bom  mnovod  to 
allow  a  waamj  of  tilio  roof  of 
tho  pvimitiTO  oral  oavitj. 
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Finally,  as  far  as  regards  the  deyelopment  of  the  laohrymal  tubules  in  Birds 
and  Mammals,  Bobn  and  Legal  refer  the  upper  tubule  to  the  proximal 
part  of  the  epithelial  ridge,  and  maintain  that  the  lower  one  buds  out  from 
the  upper.  Ewbtskt,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  the  proximal  end  of  the 
epithelial  ridge  expands  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  becomes  divided 
by  the  ingrowth  of  underlying  connective  tissue,  and  metamorphosed  into  the 
two  tubules,  so  that  both  arise  from  a  common  fuudament. 


SUMMABT. 

1.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  primary  fore-brain  vesicle  are  evaginated 
to  form  the  optic  vesicles. 

2.  The  optic  vesicles  remain  united  by  means  of  a  stalk,  the 
future  optic  nerve,  with  that  part  of  the  primary  fore-brain  vesicle 
which  becomes  the  between-brain. 

3.  The  optic  vesicle  is  converted  into  the  optic  cup  through  the 
invagination  of  its  lateral  and  lower  walls  by  the  fundaments  of  the 
lens  and  vitreous  body.   • 

4.  At  the  place  where  the  lateral  wall  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle 
-encoimters  the  outer  germ-layer,  the  latter  becomes  thickened,  then 
depressed  into  a  pit,  and  finally  constricted  off  as  a  lens-vesicle. 

5.  The  cells  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lens-vesicle  grow  out  into 
lens-fibres,  those  of  the  anterior  wall  become  the  lens-epithelium. 

6.  The  fundament  of  the  lens  is  enveloped  at  the  time  of  its 
principal  growth  by  a  vascular  capsule  (tunica  vasculosa  lentis),  which 
afterwards  entirely  disappears. 

7.  The  membrana  capsulo-pupillaris  is  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tunica  vasculosa  lentis  and  lies  behind  the  pupil. 

8.  The  development  of  the  vitreous  body  causes  the  choroid 
fissure. 

9.  The  optic  cup  has  double  walls ;  it  consists  of  an  inner  and  an 
outer  epithelium,  which  are  continuous  with  each  other  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  cup,  which  embraces  the  lens,  and  at  the  choroid 
fissure. 

10.  Mesenchymatic  cells  from  the  vicinity  grow  in  between  the 
lens  and  the  somewhat  closely  applied  epidermis  to  form  the  cornea 
and  Descemet's  membrane,  the  latter  being  separated  from  the 
tunica  vasculosa  lentLs  by  a  fissure,  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
-eya 

11.  The  optic  cup  is  differentiated  into  a  posterior  portion,  within 
the  territory  of  which  its  inner  layer  becomes  thickened  and  oon- 
4stitutes  the  retina,  and  an  anterior  portion,  which  begins  at  the  ora 
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serrata,  becomes  very  much  reduced  in  thickness,  iud  extends  over 
the  front  surface  of  the  lens,  growing  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye  until  the  originally  wide  opening  of  the  cup  is  reduced  to  the 
size  of  the  pupil. 

12.  The  anterior  attenuated  portion  of  the  cup  is,  in  turn,  divided 
into  two  zones,  of  which  the  posterior  becomes  folded  at  the  periphery 
of  the  equator  of  the  lens  to  form  the  ciliary  processes,  whereas  in 
front  it  remains  smooth;  so  that  in  the  whole  cup  three  part^ 
may  now  be  distinguished,  as  retina,  pars  ciliaris,  and  pars  iridic 
retinsB. 

13.  Corresponding  to  the  three  portions  of  the  epithelial  optic  cup, 
the  adjoining  connective -tissue  envelope  takes  on  somewhat  different 
conditions  as  the  choroid  proper,  and  as  the  connective-tissae  frame- 
work of  the  ciliary  body  and  that  of  the  iris. 

14.  The  akin  surrounding  the  cornea  becomes  infolded  to  form  tb& 
upper  and  lower  eyelids  and  the  nictitating  membrane,  of  which  the 
last  is  rudimentary  in  Man,  persisting  only  as  the  plica  semilunaris. 

15.  The  epithelial  layers  of  the  edges  of  the  two  eyelids  grow^ 
together  in  the  last  months  of  development,  but  become  separated 
again  before  birth. 

16.  The  lachrymal  groove  in  Mammals  passes  from  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  between  the  maxillary  and  outer  nasal  processeBt. 
to  the  nasal  chamber. 

17.  The  lachr3rmal  duct  for  carrying  away  the  lachrymal  fluid  is- 
formed  by  the  downgrowth  and  constricting  off  of  an  epithelial  ridge- 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lachrymal  groove,  the  ridge  becoming- 
hollow. 

18.  The  two  lachr3rmal  tubules  are  developed  by  the  division  of  the- 
epithelial  ridge  at  the  angle  of  the  eye. 


B.  The  BevelopmerU  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing. 

In  the  case  of  the  ear  numerous  parts  of  quite  different  origin. 
unite,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  to  form  a. 
single  very  complicated  apparatus ;  of  these,  too,  it  is  the  portion, 
to  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed — the  membranous  labyrinA 
with  its  auditory  epitheliimi — ^that  is  by  far  the  most  important,  out- 
stripping as  it  does  all  the  remaining  parts  in  its  development :  it. 
must  consequently  be  considered  first. 
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(a)  The  Development  of  the  Otocyat  into  the  Labyinnth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  is  preeminently  a  product  of  the  outer 
germ-layer.  However  great  its  complication  in  the  adult  is, — a 
complication  that  has  given  it  the  name  labyrinth, — ^its  earliest 
fundament  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  arises  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  embryo  in  the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  263  gh)j  above 
the  first  visceral  cleft  and  the  attachment  of  the  second  visceral  arch 
(fig.  274  above  the  numeral  3).  Here  over  a  circular  territory  the 
outer  germ-layer  becomes  thickened  and  soon  sinks  down  into  an 
auditory  pit.  This  process  can  be  traced  very  easily  in  the  embryo 
Chick  on  and  after  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  incubation,  and 
in  the  embryo  Babbit  fifteen 
days  old.  The  auditory  nerve 
makes  its  way  from  the  brain, 
near  at  hand,  to  the  fundus 
of  the  pit,  where  it  terminates 
in  a  ganglionic  enlargement. 

The  Bony  Fishes  alone  ex- 
hibit a  deviation  from  these 
conditions.  Just  as  the  central 
nervous  system  was  in  their 
case  formed  not  as  a  tube,  but 
as  a  solid  body,  and  the  eye 
not  as  a  vesicle,  but  as  an 
epithelial  ball,  so  we  see  here 
that  instead  of  an  auditory 
pit  there  is  formed  by  means 
of  the  proliferation  of  the  outer  germ-layer  a  solid  epithelial  plug. 
This,  like  the  brain-tube  and  the  eye-vesicle,  acquires  an  internal 
chamber  at  a  later  period  only — namely,  after  being  constricted  off. 

The  next  stage  shows  the  pit  converted  into  an  auditory  vesicle. 
In  the  Chick  this  takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  third  day.  The 
invagination  of  the  outer  germ-layer  grows  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
by  the  approximation  of  its  margins  becomes  pear-shaped ;  soon  the 
connection  with  the  outer  germ-layer  becomes  entirely  lost,  as  is  shown 
by  a  section  through  the  head  of  an  embryo  Sheep  (fig.  275  Ui), 

In  nearly  all  Vertebrates  the  auditoiy  vesicle  is  constricted  off 
from  the  ectoderm  in  the  same  manner.  The  Selachians  are  an 
exception  :  here  the  auditory  vesicle  which  is  metamorphosed  into  the 
labyrinth  retains  permanently  its  connection  with  the  surface  of  the 


Fif .  S74.— Head  of  a  hmnan  emInTO  7*6  mm.  lony , 
naok  meMonmeat  From  His,  "  MeiiBohliche 
Embryonen." 

The  auditory  yesiole  lies  abore  the  first  yifloeral 
deft.  In  the  circumference  of  the  Tieoeral 
cleft  there  are  to  be  seen  six  elevations,  de- 
signated by  numerals,  from  which  the  external 
ear  is  developed. 
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body  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  tube,  which  traverses  the  cartila- 
ginpus  primordial  cranium  and  is  in  union  dorsally  with  the  epidermis 
at  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  it  possesses  an  external  opening. 

In  its  first  fundamerU  the  organ  of  hearing  in  Vertebrates  resembles 
in  the  highest  degree  those  structures  which  in  the  Invertebrates  are 
interpreted  as  organs  of  hearing.  These  are  lymph-filled  vesicles  lying 
•  under  the  skin,  which  are  likewise  developed  out  of  the  epidermis. 
Either  they  are  wholly  constricted  off  from  the  epidermis,  or 
they  remain  connected  with  it  by  means  of  a  long,  ciliate,  epithelial 
canal,  as  in  the  Cephalopods,  even  after  they  have  become  surrounded 

by  connective  tissue.  In  both 
nh  cases  the  vesicles  are  lined 
with  epithelium  which  con- 
sists of  two  kinds  of  cell  : 
first  of  low,  flat  elements, 
which  ordinarily  exhibit  ciliary 
movements  and  thereby  put 
in  motion  the  fluid  within  the 
vesicle,  and  secondly  of  longer 
cylindrical,  or  thread-like,  au- 
ditory cells  with  stiff  hairs, 
which  project  into  the  endo- 
lymph.  The  auditory  cells  are 
either  distributed  individually 
over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
auditory  vesicle  or  arranged 
in  groups,  or  they  are  united 
at  a  particular  place  into  an 
auditory  epithelium, — ^the  au- 
ditory patch  (macula  acustica) 
or  the  auditory  ridge  (crista  acustica), — which  may  be  either  single 
or  double.  To  all  the  auditory  vesicles  of  the  Invertebrates  there 
is  sent,  moreover,  a  nerve  which  ends  at  the  sensory  cells  in  fine 
fibrillfe.  Finally,  there  is  present  as  a  characteristic  structure  a 
firm,  cr3r8talline  body,  the  otolith,  which  is  suspended  in  the  midst 
of  the  endolymph  and  is  ordinarily  set  in  vibration  by  the  motion 
of  the  cilia.  It  consists  of  crystals  of  phosphate  or  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  a  single  large,  in  most  cases  concentrically 
laminated,  spherical  body,  sometimes  a  number  of  small  calcareous 
crystals,  which  are  held  together  by  means  of  a  soft  pulpy  substance. 


Fif.  S75.— Vertioal  [oroM]  Motion  throagk  tho 
Tosiolo  of  tho  Ubyriath  of  mi  omtojro  Bhoop 
I'S  om.  lonf ,  after  Boettcher.  Magnified  80 
diameters. 

nh,  Wall  of  the  af  ter*brain ;  r{,  reoeaioa  labyrinthi ; 
lb,  Teaicle  of  tbo  labyrinth  ;  ye,  ganglion  oooh- 
leare,  which  is  in  contact  with  a  part  of  the 
labyrinth-Tosiole  (cfe)  that  grows  out  into  the 
ductus  cochlearia. 
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It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  formation  of  the  otoliths  within  the 
otocjrst.      In  one  case,  which  Fol  was  able  to  follow,  they  w§re 
deYelox)ed  by  an  epithelial  cell  in  the  wall  of  the  vedcle.     The  cell 
secretes    small  calcareous  concretions  in  its  protoplasm,   becomes 
enlarged    in  consequence,  and  protrudes  as  an  elevation  into  the 
endolymph.     When  it  has  become  more  heavily  loaded  with  calcic 
salts,  it  is  connected  with  the  wall  by  means  of  a  stalk  only,  and 
finally  it  becomes  entirely  detached  from  the  wall  and  falls  into  the 
cavity  of  the  vesicle,  in 
which   it  is  kept  float- 
ing and  rotating  by  the 
ciliate  cells. 
^  In    Vertebrates    the 
otocyst,    which,    as    we 
have  seen,  agrees  in  its 
first     fundament    with 
the    organ   of    hearing 
in  Invertebrates,  is  con- 
verted into  a  very  com- 
plicated structure, — the 
membranous  labyrinth, 
— the  evolution  of  which 
in  Mammals  I  shall  de- 
scribe  in    some   detail. 
It  undergoes  metamor- 
phoses,   in    which    the 
formation  of  folds  and 
constrictions   plays    the 
principal  part  (fig.  276). 
The  auditory  sac  de- 
tached   from    the    epi- 
dermis, and  lying  at  the 
side  of  the  after-brain,  soon  exhibits  a  small,  dorsally  directed  pro- 
jection, the  recessus  lahyHnihi  or  diActiis  endolymphaticus  (fig.  275  rl). 
Probably  we  have  to  do  in  this  with  the  remnant  of  the  original 
8talk  by  means  of  which  the  auditory  vesicle  was  connected  with  the 
epidermis.     According  to  some  investigators,  on  the  contrary,  the 
stalk  disappears  entirely  and  this  evagination  is  a  new  structure. 
The  first  assumption  is  favored  especially  by  the  previously  mentioned 
condition  in  the  Selachians — the  presence  of  a  long  tube,  which 
maintains  a  permanent  connection  between  labyrinth  and  epidermis. 


Fiff.  a7«.-H«mbnuiotts  lAbTrinth  of  the  Isft  aid*  of  & 
[hmnan]  nainjo,  after  a  wax  model  by  Krause. 

rl,  RecesBUB  labyrinthi ;  cfe,  duoiiu  oochlesris ;  hb,  pocket 
from  which  the  horizontal  aemicirctUar  canal  i»  formed  ; 
am\  enlargement  of  the  pocket  which  becomes  the 
ampulla  of  the  horizontal  canal :  am  {vh\  vl/,  *  com- 
mon pocket  from  which  the  two  yertioal  aemiciroolar 
canals  are  dereloped;  am  (vd),  enlargement  of  the 
common  pocket  from  which  the  ampulla  of  the  an- 
terior  vertical  canal  arises.  An  oiwning  (p)  has  been 
formed  in  the  pocket,  through  which  one  sees  the 
recenus  hibyrinthl.  *  Region  of  the  pocket  which 
becomes  the  common  arm  of  the  two  vertical  canals, 
(sinus  superior) ;  v6',  part  of  the  common  pocket  which 
furnishes  the  posterior  vertical  canal. 
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Later  this  appendage  of  the  labyrinth  (figs.  276-9  rl)  grows  out 
dorsally  to  a  great  length,  daring  which  its  walls  come  into  close 
contact  with  each  other,  excepting  at  the  blind  end,  which  is  enlarged 
into  a  small  sac  (fig.  279  rl  *). 

Meanwhile  the  auditory  sac  itself  (figs.  275-7)  begins  to  be 
elongated  and  to  be  formed  into  a  ventrally  directed  conical  process 
(cte),  the  first  fundament  of  the  dtictua  cochlearis,  which  is  curved  inward 
a  little  toward  the  brain  (fig.  277  nh),  and  the  concave  side  of  which 


An  — 


de 


Tff .  fn.— OroM  Motioa  thxoi^h  the  hmd  of  a  Bheap  tmhrjo  1*6  om.  knf ,  in  tbe  rifiMi  «f  tb» 
UbjriBth-«M.  On  th«  rif  lit  aiiU  is  rt|irtttntod  a  Motion  which  paaaoo  throof  h  the  middle 
of  the  M4 ;  on  the  left,  one  that  ia  titoated  aomewhat  farther  forward.    After  Boettcher. 

kn,  Auditory  nerve ;  vb,  vertical  eemidrcalar  canal ;  ge,  ganglion  cochleare  (ipirale) ;  de,  dactoi 
cochlearie ;  /,  inward-projecting  fold,  whereby  the  aao  of  the  labyrinth  ie  divided  into 
nirioulae  and  Mccului ;  rl,  reoewoa  labyrinthi ;  nh,  after-brain. 


lies  in  close  contact  with  the  previously  mentioned  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment (gc)  of  the  auditory  nerve  {hn). 

It  will  be  serviceable  in  the  following  description  if  we  now 
distingiiish  an  upper  and  a  lower  division  of  ike  lahyrintfi.  They  are 
not  yet,  it  is  true,  distinctly  delimited  from  each  other,  but  in  later 
stages  they  become  more  sharply  separated  by  an  inward-projecting 
fold  (figs.  277-9/). 

The  uppei'  part  (pare  superior)  fumisfies  the  utriculus  and  the 
semicircular  canals.  Of  the  latter  the  two  vertical  canals  arise  first, 
the  horizontal  canal  being  formed  later.    The  method  of  their  origin 
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I  early  a49certamed  by  the  zoologist  Rathke  in  the  case  of  Coluber. 
Recently  Kbause  has  still  farther  elucidated  the  interesting  pro- 
cesseB  by  the  construction  of  wax  models  of  the  conditions  in 
mammalian  embryos. 

As  is  to  be  seen  from  the  various  sections  (figs.  277,  278),  but  still 
better  from  the  model  (fig.  276)  produced  by  reconstruction,  the 
semicircular  canals  are  developed  by  the  protrusion  of  several  e  vagina- 
tions  of  the  wall  of  the  sac,  which  have  the  form  of  thin  pockets  or 
discs  {hbf  vb)  with  a 
semicircular  outline. 
The  marginal  part  of 
each  such  evagina- 
tion  now  becomes 
considerably  en- 
larged, whereas  the 
remaining  portions 
of  the  two  epithelial 
layers  come  into  close 
contact  and  begin  to 
fuse.  As  the  result 
of  this  simple  process 
— the  enlargement  at 
the  margin  and  the 
fusion  of  the  walls 
which  takes  place  in 
the  middle — there  is 
formed  a  semicircular 
canal,  which  commu- 
nicates at  two  places 
with  the  original 
cavity  of  the  vesicle. 
A.t  one  of  its  open- 
ings the  canal  is  early  enlarged  into  an  ampulla  (fig.  276  am 
and  am!).  The  middle  part,  in  which  the  fusion  has  taken  place, 
soon  disappears,  the  epithelial  membrane  being  broken  through  by  a 
growth  of  the  connective  tissue  (fig.  276  o). 

There  exists  an  interesting  difference  between  the  development  of 
the  horizontal  and  the  two  vertical  canals,  which  was  discovered  by 
Krause.  Whereas  the  horizontal  canal  is  established  as  a  small 
pocket  by  itself  (fig..  276  hb)y  the  two  vertical  canals  arise  together 
from  a  tingle  large  pocket-like  fundament  (fig.  276  am  (v6),  ♦,  vh'). 


u 
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Fif .  878.— OroM  Motloa  tfaroof  h  half  of  th«  hoad  of  a  fntal 
Sboop  8  om.  lonf ,  in  tho  rogioa  of  the  Ubyrinth,  after 
BoETTCBER.    Magnified  80  diametere. 

Hf  Recemu  labyrinthi ;  vb,  hb,  Tortical  and  horizontal  semi- 
circular  canala ;  U,  utrioulcu ;  /,  inward-projecting  fold, 
bj  which  the  lahTrinth-aac  ia  divided  into  utricoltu  and 
Baoculus ;  de,  dactna  oochleans  ;  ffc,  ganglion  cochleare. 
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The  walls  of  this  large  pocket  come  into  contact  with  each  other  and 
fuse  at  two  difiPerent  places.  At  one  of  them  there  has  already 
been  formed,  in  the  preparation  from  which  this  model  (fig.  276)  was 
constructed,  an  opening  (U)  by  the  resorption  of  the  fused  epithelial 
areas,  whereas  at  the  second  place  {vb')  the  epithelial  membrane  is 
still  preserved.  Between  the  fused  parts  of  the  pocket  there  remains  . 
open  a  middle  region,  which  is  indicated  inthe  model  by  an  asterisk. 


I  Motions  dttoof h  the  Ubjrinth  of  a 


Fif .  879.— Yiow  prodoood  hj  oombiaatioa  from  two  ^ 

Bhoop  omteyo  8-8  om.  lonf ,  after  Boettcher. 
r(,  ReoeeBue  labyrinthi ;  rl*,  ita  flask-like  enlargement ;  vb,  kb,  vertical  and  hofriiootal  caoali; 

U,  utriculua  ;  S,  saoculne ;  /,  fold  by  meane  of  which  the  labyrinth  is  divided  into  saoculas 

and  utrictxlns  ;  cr,  canalis  roaniens ;  dc,  ductus  cochlearis ;  ki;  cartilaginous  oapoole  of  the 

oochlra ;  »p,  sinus  petroens  Inferior. 

and  this  becomes  the  common  arm  (sinus  superior)  of  the  two  vertical 
canab.  Thus  embryology  furnishes  for  this  peculiarity,  too,  a  simple 
satisfactory  explanation. 

That  which  remains  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  auditory  vesicle, 
after  the  semicircular  canals  have  grown  forth  from  its  wall,  b 
called  the  utriculus  (figs.  278-80  U). 

Meanwhile  no  less  significant  and  fundamental  aUerations  take 
place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  auditory  aac  and  lead  to  the  formation 
of  9acculxt9  and  dxictua  cochlearis. 
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By  a  ooDtizmally  deepening  constriction  (fig,  279  /)  the  lower 
pcK^ion  (S)  is  delimited  from  the  utriculus  (£7),  and  finally 
remains  connected  with  it  by  a  very  narrow  tubule  only  (canalis 
utricnlo-saccalaris — figs.  280  E  and  282  s).  Since  the  constriction 
affects  exactly  that  place  of  the  lab3rrinth-sac  from  which  the 
recesBus  labyrinthi  arises,  the  opening  of  the  latter  subsequently 
corned  to  life  within  the  territory  of  the  canalis  utriculo-saccularis,  at 
about  its  middle  (figs.  280  B  and  282  j).  In  this  manner  there  is 
produced  an  appearance  as  though  the  rooessus  labyrinthi  were  split 
at  its  beginning  into  two  narrow  tubules,  one  of  which  leads  into  the 
saoculusy  the  other  into  the  utriculus. 

By  a  second  deep  constriction  (figs.  279,  280,  282)  the  sacculus 
{S)  is  separated  from  the  developing  ductus  cochlearis  (dc).  Here 
also  a  connection  is 
maintained  by  means 
of  an  extraordinarily 
fine  connecting  tubule 
only  (cr),  which  Hensen 


discovered  and  has  de-  m  \-%:g:^^^    r    v         """^^2^^?^"*  IT 

scribed    as    eanalis   re-     ^  r^-^N-^ 

uniene.  The  ductus 
cochlearis  itself  in- 
creases    greatly     in      Fif .  i80.>JMMnBi  to  Ulutnt*  the  ultiaato  eonditioa  sf 

length,  and  at  the  same  ^_  ^^r:rrru^Sfs.*i:::::;L:^r-i;  ™. 

time  begins  to  be  rolled  labjrinthl ;  C,  coohlea ;  K,  blina  mo  of  the  cnpoU ; 
:_    „•*:««  1     ■«.„«»,<,    ;•»  F,  vestibnUr  blind  aw)  of  the  ductoe  cochleerU. 

up  in  spiral    turns   m 
the  soft,  enveloping,  em- 
bryonic connective  tissue,  until  in  Man  it  describes  two  and  a  half 
turns  (figs.  280  C  and   282  Can).      Since  the  first  whorl  is  the 
largest,  and  the  others  are  successively  narrower,  it  acquires  a  great 
resemblance  to  a  snail-shell. 

The  alterations  in  the  external  form  of  the  vesicle  are  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  nature  of  its  epithelium  also.  This  is  separated 
into  the  indififerent  epithelial  cells,  which  simply  serve  as  a  lining, 
and  the  real  auditory  cells.  The  former  are  flattened,  becoming 
cubical  or  scale-like,  and  cover  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  semicircular  canals,  the  sacculus,  the  utriculus,  the  recessus 
labyrinthi,  and  the  ductus  cochlearis.  The  auditory  cells,  on  the 
contrary,  are  elongated,  become  cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped,  and 
acquire  at  the  free  surface  hairs,  which  project  into  the  endolymph. 
By  the  separation  of  the  vesicle  into   its  various  divisions  the 
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auditory  epithelium  is  distributed  into  an  equal  number  of  separate 
patches,  to  which  then  the  auditory  njsrve  is  distributed.  Ac- 
cordingly the  auditory  epithelium  is  resolved  into  a  macula  acustica 
in  the  saoculus  and  another  in  the  utriculus,  into  a  crista  acustica 
in  each  of  the  ampuUsa  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  into  an 
especially  complicated  termination  in  the  ductus  cochlearis.  Here 
the  auditory  epithelium  grows  out  into  a  long  spiral  band,  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Corti's  organ. 

Upon  the  separation  of  the  auditory  epithelium  into  macnlse, 
cristaB,  and  organ  of  Cobti,  the  originally  single  auditory  nerve 
distributed  to  the  auditory  vesicle  is  likewise  resolved  into  separate 
branches.  We  distinguish  in  the  case  of  the  auditory  nerve  the 
nervtu  vMihuli,  which  is  in  turn  divided  into  numerous  branches 
distributed  to  the  macules  and  cristie,  and  the  nervua  cochlear. 

The  originally  single  ganglion  acusticum  belonging  to  the  auditory 
nerve  also  becomes  differentiated  into  two  separate  portions.  The 
portion  belonging  to  the  nervus  vestibuli  is  in  the  adult  located  in 
the  internal  auditory  meatus  far  from  the  terminal  distribution, 
forming  here  the  well-known  intumesoentia  gangliformis  Scarps; 
the  portion  belonging  to  the  nervus  cochlesB,  on  the  contrary, 
adjoins  the  terminal  distribution  of  the  nerve.  In  the  embryo  it 
(figs.  277,  278  gc)  is  closely  united  with  the  fundament  of  the  ductus 
cochlearis,  and  as  the  latter  increases  in  sise  grows  out  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  form  of  a  thin  band,  which  reaches  to  the  blind 
end  of  the  ductus  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  ganglion  spirale 
(fig.  283  gap). 

(6)  DevetopmetU  of  the  Membranous   Ear-CapeuJe   into  the    Bony 
Labyrinth  and  the  FerilymphaUe  Spaces. 

All  of  the  changes  which  have  been  mentioned  hitherto  have 
proceeded  from  the  epithelial  vesicle  which  was  constricted  off  from 
the  outer  germ-layer.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  direct  attention  to  a 
series  of  processes  which  take  place  around  the  epithelial  cavities,  in 
the  mesenchyme  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  The  processes  lead 
to  the  formation  of  the  bony  labyrinth,  the  perilymphatic  spaces 
and  soft  connective-tissue  layers,  which  are  intimately  joined  to  the 
purely  epithelial  structures  hitherto  treated  of,  and  with  the  latter 
are  embraced  in  descriptive  anatomy  under  the  name  of  membranous 
labyrinth.  Changes  take  place  here  similar  to  those  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  neural  tube  and  of  the  eye,  in  which  cases  also  the  connec- 
tive-tissue surroundings  are  modified  in  a  special  manner  and  with 
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Inference  to  the  epithelial  parts.  In  the  present  instance  there  are 
produced  structures  which  are  comparable  with  those  existing  in  the 
former  cases,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  KOlliker,  Schwalbb, 
ADd  others. 

The  comparison  may  be  carried  into  details.  The  parts  arising 
from  the  primitive  auditory  vesicle  are  at  first  surrounded  by  a  soft, 
vascular  connective-tissue  layer,  as  the  neural  tube  and  the  epithelial 
optic  cup  are.  To  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  corresponds  the 
vascular  membrane  of  the  eye  and  the  soft  ear-capsule,  or  the 
connective-tissue  wall  of  the  membranous  labyrinth.  Around  all 
three  organs  a  firm  envelope  has  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
protection ;  around  the  brain  the  dura  mater  with  the  cranial 
capsule,  around  the  eye  the  sclerotica,  and  around  the  organ  of 
hearing  the  bony  labyrinth  with  its  periosteum.  To  these  is  to  be 
Added  still  a  third  noteworthy  agreement.  In  all  three  cases  the 
^t  and  firm  envelopes  are  separated  by  more  or  less  considerable 
fissure-like  spaces,  which  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system.  Around 
the  neural  tiube  the  subdural  and  the  subarachnoid  spaces  are  found, 
around  the  eye  the  perichoroid  fissure,  around  the  organ  of  hearing 
the  perilymphatic  spaces,  which  have  received  in  the  cochlea  the 
special  names  of  scal»  (fig.  283  ST  and  SV). 

The  details  of  the  formation  of  the  enveloping  structures  around 
the  epithelial  auditory  vesicle  are  as  follows : — 

Soon  after  the  auditory  sac  is  constricted  off  from  the  epidermis  it 
is  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  a  richly  cellular  mesenchyme,  the  indivi- 
dual cells  of  which  lie  in  an  extremely  scanty,  soft,  and  homogeneous 
intercellular  substance,  and  possess  each  a  large  nucleus  with  a  thin 
protoplasmic  covering  having  short  processes.  Gradually  the  envelope 
is  differentiated  into  two  layers  (figs.  279,  281).  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  epithelial  canals  the  soft  intercellular  substance  increases  in 
amount;  the  cells  become  either  stellate  or  spindle-shaped,  in  the 
former  case  sending  out  long  processes  in  various  directions.  There 
is  formed  here  that  modification  of  connective  substance  known  as 
vnvcoua  or  gdatinoua  tissue  (figs.  281  and  283  g),  in  which  there  are 
also  blood-vessels.  Outside  of  this  the  cells  remain  smaller  and  more 
closely  crowded  together,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  thin 
partitions  of  a  firm  intermediate  substance.  With  an  increase  of 
the  latter  the  tissue  soon  acquires  the  character  of  embryonic 
cartilage  {kk). 

The  further  changes  must  be  followed  separately  in  the  semi- 
circular canals,  the  utriculus  and  sacculus  and  the  ductus  cochlearis. 
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The  three  semicircular  canals  do  not  lie  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
cavities  of  the  embryonic  cartilage  containing  the  gelatinous  tissue? 
but  are  so  situated  that  their  convex  borders  are  in  almost  immediate 
contact  with  the  cartilage,  whereas  their  concave  sides  are  separated, 
from  it  by  a  thick  layer  of  gelatinous  tissue.  The  latter  is  differen- 
tiated into  three  layers :  into  a  middle  portion,  in  which  the  gelatinous 
intercellular  substance  is  greatly  increased  in  volume,  and  becomes  at 
the  same  time  more  fluid,  and  into  two  limiting  layers,  which  are 
converted  into  fibrous  connective  tissue.  One  of  the  two  [the  inner] 
is  intimately  united  to  the  epithelial  tube,  for  the  nutrition  of  which 


Fig.  281.— 8«otioii  thioofh  th«  oooUm  of  *  Bhaep  tmlnyo  7  em.  long,  mffcer  Bonrcenr. 
Magnified  20  diameters. 

kk,  CartilagiDoaB  capeole  of  the  cochlea ;  5,  ■aocnloa  with  the  nerre  (iu)  dietrilnited  to  it : 
Uf  utricle  ;  §9^  ganglion  connected  irith  the  cochlear  nerre  {nc)  and  tending  nerre^bm  (m) 
to  the  saocolua ;  g»p,  ganglion  ipirale ;  dc,  ductus  oodhlearis ;  C,  Conn's  organ ;  g^  g«latinoQ» 
tiasne  in  the  periphery  of  the  ductus  oochlearis ;  x,  more  compact  oonnectiTe-tiasae  layers. 


it  provides  by  means  of  a  close  network  of  blood-vessels  distributed 
through  it ;  the  other  [the  outer]  lies  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cartilaginous  envelope  and  becomes  its  perichondrium. 

The  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  middle  layer  is  of  only  short  duration. 
It  soon  shows  signs  of  degeneration.  The  stellate  cells  become  filled 
with  fat  granules  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nuclei  and  in  their  long^ 
processes  ;  later  they  disintegrate.  In  the  gelatinous  matrix  there 
are  formed,  by  a  continually  advancing  process  of  softening,  cavities 
filled  with  fluid.  These  increase  in  size  and  then  become  confluent^ 
until  finally  there  has  arisen  between  the  connective-tissue  membrane 
of  the  semicii'cular  canals  and  the  perichondrium,  in  place  of  tkm. 
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gdatiifuma  tissue,  a  large  space  fUed  with  perilymph^  which  is  indicated 
in  the  diagram,  fig.  282,  in  black.  Here  and  there,  however, 
connective-tissue  cords  remain  running  from  one  layer  of  connective 
tissue  to  the  other,  and  serving  as  bridges  for  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels which  are  distributed  to  the  semicircular  canals. 
Finally,  a  last  alteration  takes  place  in  the  cartilaginous  envelope 


yjf .  SML— JifrMMnatto  i  timi  wUttcm  of  th»  whola  orgaa  of  heariaf  in  Kan,  fiom  Wiedkrsheim. 

<htUr  ear:  M,  Af,  axiricle;  Mae,  mentns  auditorius  externns;  0,  its  wall;  Mt,  niembraoa 
tTmpani.  Middle  ear:  Ct,  Ct,  carmn  tympani ;  0\  ito  wall ;  SAp,  aooDd-oondacUng 
appazatna,  which  it  drawn  as  a  simple  xod-liko  body  in  place  of  the  auditory  oesiclee ;  the 
place  t  corresponds  to  the  stapedial  plate,  which  doses  the  fenestra  oralis ;  Tb,  tuba 
Bnstachii ;  Tb\  its  opening  into  the  pharynx ;  &\  its  wall.  Inner  ear:  iha  bony  labyrinth 
(KL,  KL*)  for  the  most  part  out  away ;  8,  sacculus ;  a,  6,  the  two  Tertical  Uicmbm  lous  and 
osseous  semidroular  canals;  S.e,  D.e,  saocus  and  ductus  eudolymphatictis,  of  which  the 
latter  is  divided  at  2  into  two  arms ;  Cp,  camm  perilymphaticum  ;  Or,  canalis  reuniens ; 
Con,  membranous  cochlea,  which  produces  at  +  the  vestibular  ccecum  ;  Con\  bony  cochlea ; 
Sv  and  St,  soala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympsni,  which  at  *  communicate  with  each  other  at  the 
cupula  terminaUs  (Ct) ;  D.p,  ductus  perilymphaticus,  which  arises  from  the  scala  tympsni 
at  d  and  opens  out  at  J).p\  The  horizontal  semicircular  canal  is  not  specially  designated, 
but  is  easily  recognisable. 

by  its  becoming  converted  into  bone-substance  by  endochondral 
ossification.  Thus  the  membranous  semicircular  canals  are  enclosed 
in  the  bony  semicircular  canals  (fig.  282  a  and  b  KL),  which  are 
enlarged  reproductions  of  the  former. 

Corresponding  changes  (fig.  282)  are  also  accomplished  in  the 
periphery  of  the  utriculus  and  sacculus  f^S),  and  lead  to  the  formation 
of  (1)  a  perilymphatic  space  (Cp),  which  is  in  communication  with 
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the  perilymphatic  spacee  of  the  semicircular  canaLs,  and  (2)  a  hony 
envelope  (KL')  of  the  atrium  or  vestibulum,  which  constitutes  the 
middle  region  of  the  bony  labyrinth. 

The  envelope  of  the  epithelial  cochlear  duct,  which  becomes  the 
bony  cochlea  with  its  seals,  undergoes  a  more  complicated  alteration. 
It  is  already  differentiated,  at  the  time  when  the  duct  (fig.  279  dc) 
makes  only  half  of  a  spiral  turn,  into  an  inner,  soft  and  an  outer, 
firm  layer,  the  latter  becoming  cartilage  (kk).  The  cartilaginous 
capsule  (fig.  281  kk\  which  is  continuous  with  the  cartilaginous 
mass  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  labyrinth  and  together  with  them 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  os  petroeum,  afterwards  encloses  a  lenticular 
cavity  and  possesses  below  a  broad  opening,  through  which  the  coch- 
lear nerve  (nc)  enters.  The  resemblance  to  a  snail-shell  is  not  yet 
observable ;  it  takes  place  gradually  and  is  produced  by  two  changes  : 
by  the  outgrowth  of  the  epithelial  duct  and  by  the  differentiation  of 
the  soft  tissue  surrounding  it  into  parts  which  are  fluid  and  such  as 
become  more  firm; 

In  its  outgrowth  the  epithelial  ductus  cochlearis  describes  within 
its  capsule  the  previously  mentioned  spiral  turns  {de\  shown  in  cross 
section  in  fig.  283 ;  at  the  same  time  it  remains  quite  closely  approxi- 
mated to  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  (kk).  The  cochlear  nerve 
(nc)  ascends  from  its  place  of  entrance  straight  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  turns,  consequently  in  the  axis  of  the  capsule,  and 
gives  off  numerous  lateral  branches  to  the  concave  side  of  the 
cochlear  duct  {dc),  where  they  are  enlarged  into,  the  ganglion 
(gip),  which  has  now  also  grown  out  into  a  spiral  band.  The 
nutritive  blood-vessels  have  taken  the  same  course  as  the  nerves. 

When  the  development  has  advanced  as  far  as  this,  there  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished  only  an  histological  differentiation  in 
the  soft  mesenchyme  which  fills  the  cartilaginous  capsule  in  order  to 
produce  the  parts  of  the  finished  cochlea  that  are  still  wanting — the 
modiolus,  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  the  bony  cochlea,  and  the  vesti- 
bular and  tympanic  scalsB  (fig.  283).  Here,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
semicircular  canals  the  utriculus  and  the  saoculus,  the  mesenchyme 
is  differentiated  into  a  firmer  connective  substance,  which  becomes 
fibrous,  and  into  a  gelatinous  tissue  (^),  which  is  continually  becoming 
softer.  Fibrous  connective  substance  is  developed  first  around  the 
trunks  of  the  nerves  (nc)  and  blood-vessels  that  enter  the  cartUaginous 
capsule ;  furnishing  the  foundation  of  the  future  bony  axis  of  the 
snail-shell  (M),  secondly  it  furnishes  an  envelope  for  nerve-fibres  (i^T) 
that  run  from  the  axis  to  the  epithelial  cochlear  duct,  for  the  gangli- 
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OQic  cells  {g8p)j  and  for  the  blood-vessels,  and  constitutes  a  connective- 
tissue  plate  which  is  subsequently  ossified  to  form  the  lamina  spiralis 
OGsea.  Thirdly,  it  clothes  with  a  thin  layer  the  epithelial  ductus, 
serving  for  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  on  the  latter,  and 
together  with  it  is  designated  as  the  membranous  ductus  cochlearis. 
^Fourthly,  it  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilaginous  capsule  as 
perichondrium  (P).  Finally,  fifthly,  there  is  formed  a  connective 
tissue  plate  (Y)  extending  between  the  cartilaginous  ridge  which, 
as  previously  described,  projects  inward  from  the  capsule  and  the 
oonnective-tissue  axis  of  the  cochlea  {if).  It  is  stretched  out  between 
and  separates  the  successive  turns  of  the  membranous  cochlear  duct, 
80  that  the  latter  n^w  comes  to  lie  in  a  large  canal,  the  wall  of  which 
is  in  part  cartilaginous,  in  part  membranous.  This  canal  is  the 
foundation  of  the  bony  cochlea. 

That  portion  of  the  mesenchyme  which  is  not  converted  into 
fibrous  connective  tissue  becomes  gelatinous  tissue  {g  and  g^).  It 
forms  between  the  parts  just  mentioned  two  spiral  tracts,  one  of 
which  is  located  above  and  the  other  below  the  membranous  ductus 
cochlearis  and  the  membranous  lamina  spiralis.  The  tracts  there- 
fore occupy  the  place  of  the  scala  vestibuli  {SV)  and  the  scala 
tympani  (ST),  The  latter  arise,  even  before  the  process  of  ossifica- 
tion begins,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  perilymphatic  spaces 
in  the  casQ  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  vestibule.  In  the 
gdatinous  tissue  the  matrix  becomes  softer  and  more  fluid,  and 
the  cells  begin  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  Small  fluid-filled 
cavities  make  their  appearance ;  these  become  joined  to  one  another, 
and  finally  the  whole  space  occupied  by  gelatinous  tissue  is  filled 
with  perilymph.  The  process  of  softening  begins  at  the  base  of  the 
cochlea  in  the  region  of  the  first  spiral  {ST  and  SV),  and  advances 
slowly  toward  the  cupola.  Here  vestibular  and  tympanic  scales  finally 
unite,  after  the  last  remnant  of  the  gelatinous  tissue  has  been  dis- 
solved. Figure  283  exhibits  a  stage  in  which,  at  the  base  of  the 
cochlea,  the  perilymphatic  spaces  {SV  and  ST)  have  been  formed, 
.'ind  only  small  remnants  of  the  gelatinous  tissue  {g')  are  present, 
whereas  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  the  process  of  liquefaction  of 
the  gelatinous  tissue  {g)  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

With  the  development  of  the  scaln  the  membranous  ductus 
cochlearis  changes  form.  Whereas  its  cross  section  was  formerly 
oval,  it  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  triangle  {de).  For  those  portions 
of  the  wall  which  are  adjacent  to  the  vestibular  and  tympanic  scala, 
and  which  have  been  named  from  them,  gradually  become  flattened. 
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Tif .  I8S.— Part  of  a  aaation  tbraagh  tha  aoehka  of  aa  amtoje  Oat  f  am.  long,  afUr  BomcHKa. 

kk.  Cartilaginous  eapanle,  in  which  the  oochJaar  dnct  deaoribea  aaoending  tpiral  tanu ;  de,  doctna 
oochlearia ;  C,  organ  of  Ck>RTi ;  Iv,  lamina  TMtibularia ;  x,  oater  wall  of  the  menibranooa 
dnotna  oochlearia  with  ligamentom  spinde ;  sr,  acala  Teatibnli ;  8T,  Sr,  aoaJ*  tympani ; 
g,  gelatinous  tissue,  which  still  fills  the  aoala  vestibXili  (ti/)  In  Ita  laat  tuma ;  ^,  remn&nt  of 
the  gelatinous  tisane,  which  is  not  yet  liquefied  ;  if,  firm  connective  tissue  surrounding  the 
eochlear  nerre  {ne) ;  g»p,  ganglion  aplrale;  i^,  nerre  which  runs  to  Gobt.'b  ocgan  in  the 
future  lamioa  spiralis  ossea ;  T,  comp-ict  connecbive-tissue  layer,  which  becomes  oasified  and 
shares  in  bounding  the  bony  cochlear  duct ;  P,  perichondrium. 
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&nd  are  stretched  out  smoothly  between  the  free  margin  of  the  lamina 
spiralis  and  the  inner  Wall  of  the  cartilaginous  capsule.  In  this  process 
the  tympanic  wall  (0)  comes  to  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the  lamina 
spiralis,  the  vestibular  wall  {Iv)  forms  with  the  tympanic  an  acute 
angle,  and  the  third  wall  (x)  is  everywhere  in  close  contact  with  the 
perichondrium  of  the  cartilaginous  capsule* 

The  epithelial  lining  of  the  membranous  ductus  cochlearis  assumes 
very  different  conditions  in  the  three  corresponding  regions  of  its 
wall.  Whereas  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  vestibular  and  the  outer 
walls  become  in  part  cuHcal,  in  part  quite  fiat,  those  of  the  tympanic 
wall  become  elongated,  and  are  in  connection  with  the  terminal  fila- 
ments of  the  cochlear  nerve ;  they  produce  the  complicated  organ  of 
CoBTX  ((7),  which,  like  the  auditory  ridges  and  auditory  patches  of 
the  ampullsB,  the  sacculus  and  utriculus,  contains  the  terminal  ends 
<rf  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  construction  of  the  intricate  cochlelt  approaches  completion 
with  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  ossification.  The  latter  is  accom- 
plished by  two  methods.  First,  the  cartilaginous  capsule  ossifies  in 
ihe  endochondral  manner,  as  does  the  whole  cartilaginous  os  petrosimi, 
•of  which  it  constitutes  a  small  part.  The  osseous  tissue  thus  formed 
is  for  a  long  time  spongy  and  provided  with  large  medullary  spaces. 
Secondly,  the  previously  mentioned  fibrous  connective-tissue  layers — 
the  partitions  between  the  cochlear  canals,  the  connective-tissue 
axis  or  the  modiolus  and  the  lamina  spiralis — ^undergo  direct  ossifi- 
<»ition.  At  the  same  time  compact  bone-lamellfe  are  laid  down  from 
within  on  the  spongy  bone>tissue  formed  from  the  cartilaginous  capsule; 
these  lamellae  are  formed,  as  Boettcher  has  shown,  by  the  original 
perichondrium,  which  becomes  the  periosteum.  Consequently  the 
bony  cochlear  capsule,  since  it  is  produced  by  periosteal  secretion, 
may  be  easily  detached  from  the  loose  osseous  tissue  of  endochondral 
origin  during  early  post-natal  years. 

(e)  DevelopmerU  of  the  Accessary  Apparaiua  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing, 
{Middle  and  External  Ea/r.) 

With  the  membranous  and  bony  labyrinth,  which  are  together 
called  the  inner  ear,  there  is  associated  a  subsidiary  apparatus,  in  the 
•same  way  that  the  eye-muscles,  the  lids,  and  the  lachrymal  glands 
and  ducts  are  added  to  the  eyebalL  It  is  made  up  of  structures 
which  are  wanting  in  the  lower  Vertebrates  (Fishes),  but,  beginning 
to  be  developed  in  the  Amphibia,  become  more  and  more  complete  in 
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the  higher  forms.  Their  function  is  to  transmit  vibrations  to  the 
labyrinth,  and  consequently  they  are  together  called  the  conducting^ 
apparatus.  From  their  position  they  are  also  known  as  middle  and 
outer  ear.  The  former  consists  in  Mammals,  where  it  attains  its 
liighest  development  (diagram,  fig.  284),  of  the  tympanic  cavity  {Ct)r 
the  Eustachian  tube  {Tb)f  and  the  three  auditory  ossicles  (SAp)  ;  the 
latter,  of  the  fympanic  membrane  (Mt),  the  external  meatus  {Mae)* 
and  the  external  ear  or  auricle  (Jd),  The  statement  just  made,  that 
these  parts  are  wanting  in  Fishes,  is  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salis ;  it 
is  as  a  sound-conducting  apparatus  only  that  they  are  wanting,  for 
they  are  present  even  in  the  case  of  Fishes,  but  only  as  structures 
of  a  different  ftmotian  and  in  a  more  simple  condition.  For  the 
variotie  accessary  apparatus  of  the  organ  of  hearing  are  developed 
out  of  the  first  visoertU  deft  and  certain  parts  which  a^re  located  in 
its  periphery. 

Here  also  it  will  be  well  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  original — 
the  initial  condition,  for  which  the  Selachians  may  serve  as  an 
example. 

In  them  the  greater  part  of  the  first  visceral  cleft,  which  is 
situated  between  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches  and  between  the 
nervus  trigeminus  and  n.  acustico-f acialis,  disappears ;  at  the  side 
of  the  throat  it  becomes  closed,  remaining  open  only  at  the  origin,  or 
base,  of  the  two  visceral  arches.  It  then  has  the  form  of  a  short 
canal,  which  possesses  a  small  round  opening  at  its  inner  .and 
another  at  its  outer  end,  and  which  passes  in  very  close  proximity  to- 
the  labyrinth-region  of  the  skull,  in  whidi  the  organ  of  hearing  is 
located.  The  canal,  here  called  the  spiracle,  has  no  longer  anything 
to  do  with  respiration,  since  the  branchial  leaflets  on  its  wall  have- 
undergone  degeneration.  Owing  to  its  position  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  labyrinth,  it  presents,  even  in  the  Selachians,  the  beet 
course  for  the  propagation  of  the  sound-waves  to  the  inner  ear,  and 
this  is  the  chief  ground  for  its  entering  wholly  into  the  service  of 
the  organ  of  hearing  in  the  remaining  Vertebrates,  and  for  its  being 
developed  in  a  more  serviceable  manner  for  this  particular  function. 

The  structures  in  the  higher  Vertebrates  corresponding  to  the 
spiracle  of  the  Selachians  are  (fig.  284)  the  tympanic  cavity  {Ci)^ 
the  Eustachian  tube  (Th),  and  the  external  meatus  (J/oe).  They 
likewise  are  developed  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  first  visceral 
cleft.  Although  it  has  recently  been  asserted  by  certain  investi- 
gators (IJRBANTSOHrrscH)  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the^ 
first  visceral  cleft,  but  are  established  independently  by  the  evagina- 
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tion  of  the  pharynx^  this  view  is  opposed  not  only  to  comparative- 
anatomical  considerations,  but  also  to  statements  of  Kolliker, 
M01.BBKHAUER,  and  Hoffmann,  which  relate  to  the  devebpment  in 
Keptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals. 

In  the  classes  of  Vertebrates  just  mentioned  the  first  visceral 


Fif^JSA.— IKagTUBa«tiertpnMntetimiof  th*  whd«orf»aof  bMurinf  inKftB,  from  Wiedkrshbim. 

Outer  ear:  M,  M,  auricle;  Mae,  meatus  auditorius  eztemua;  O,  its  wall;  Mt,  membrana 
tympani.  Middle  ear:  Ct^  Ct^  carum  tympani;  O',  its  wall;  8Ap,  soond-oondncting 
apparatus,  which  is  drawD  as  a  simple  rod-like  body  in  place  of  the  aaditoxy  ossicles ;  the 
place  t  correqmnds  to  the  stapedial  plate,  which  doses  the  fenestra  oralis;  76,  tuba 
Bustaohii ;  n\  ite  opening  into  the  pharynx  ;  (y\  its  wall.  Ikmt  ear  :  the  bony  labyrinth 
{KLy  KV)  tot  the  most  part  out  away ;  5,  saconlns ;  a,  6,  the  two  Tertioal  membranous  and 
osseous  semicircular  canals;  5.e,  D.e,  sacous  and  ductus  endolymphaticus,  of  which  the 
laUer  is  divided  at  2  into  two  arms ;  Q>,  carum  perilymphaticum ;  CV*,  canalis  reunions ; 
Cm,  membranous  cochlea,  which  produces  at  +  the  Testibular  coecum  ;  OonS  bony  cochlea  ; 
Sv  and  iS(,  scala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympani,  which  at  *  oonununicate  with  each  other  at  the 
cupula  terminalis  {fit) ;  D,p,  ductus  perilymphaticns,  which  arises  from  the  scala  tympani 
at  d  and  opeiu  out  at  D.p^.  The  horixontal  semicircular  canal  is  not  specially  designated, 
but  is  essily  recognisable. 

cleft  is  closed  in  its  upper  part  also,  contrary  to  the  condition  in 
Selachians.* 

The  closure  becomes  more  firm  and  complete  owing  to  the  in- 
growth of  a  connective-tissue  layer  between  the  inner  and  outer 
epithelial  plates.     Kemnants  of  the  first  visceral  cleft  are  preserved 

*  See  the  statements  discussed  in  a  previoas  chapter  (p.  287),  concerning 
the  mooted  question  whether  the  visceral  clefts  remain  closed  by  means  of 
an  epithelial  membrane  or  are  temporarily  open. 
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on  both  sideB  of  the  cksiiig  membrane  as  depiessions  of  greater  or  leiss 
depth ;  an  loner  one  on  the  side  toward  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  and 
an  outer  one  which  is  snrroonded  by  ridges  of  the  first  and  second 
yisoeral  aiches. 

The  inner  depression,  which  is  called  canalis  or  sulcus  tubo-tym- 
panicQS  (pharyngo-tympanicus),  is  located,  like  the  spiracle,  between 
trigeminus  and  acnstioo-facialis.  It  becomes  the  middle  ear,  and  is 
enlarged  by  an  eragination  that  is  directed  upward,  outward,  and 
badcward.  The  evagination  inserts  itself  between  the  labyrinth  and 
the  place  of  closure  of  the  first  visceral  cleft,  and  takes  the  form  of 
a  laterally  compressed  space,  which  is  now  to  be  distinguished  as 
tympanic  cavity  from  the  tubular  remnant  of  the  sulcus  tympanicus, 
or  Eustachian  tube.  Its  lumen  is  very  small,  especially  in  the  case 
of  advanced  embryos  of  Man  and  Mammals,  its  lateral  and  median 
walls  being  almost  in  immediate  contact.  This  results  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  present  beneath  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
middle  ear  a  richly  developed  gelatinous  tissue.  The  latter  still 
encloses  at  this  time  structures, — ^the  auditory  ossicles  and  the 
chorda  tympani, — ^which  later  come  to  lie,  as  it  were,  free  in  the 
tympanic  cavity. 

The  tympanic  membrane  also  is  now  in  a  condition  very  unlike 
that  which  it  afterwards  acquires.  The  histoxy  of  its  formation  is 
by  no  means  so  simple  as  was  formerly  supposed.  For  it  is  not 
derived  exclusively  from  the  narrow  closing  membrane  of  the  first 
visceral  cleft ;  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  first  and  second  mem- 
branous visceral  arches  also  participate  in  its  production.  The 
embryonic  tympanic  membrane  is  therefore  at  first  a  thick  con- 
nective-tissue plate,  and  encloses  at  its  margins  the  auditory  ossicles, 
the  tensor  tympani,  and  the  chorda  tympani.  The  reduction  in  the 
thickness  of  the  tympanic  membrane  takes  place  at  a  late  period, 
simultaneously  with  an  increasing  enlargement  of  the  tympanic 
cavity.  Both  are  brought  about  by  shrinkage  of  the  gelatinous 
tissue,  and  by  an  accompanying  growth  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  tympanic  cavity.  Wherever  the  gelatinous  tissue  disappears 
the  mucous  membrane  takes  its  place,  inserting  itself  between  the 
individual  ossicles  and  the  chorda  tympani,  which  thus  come  to 
lie  apparently  free  in  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  reality,  however, 
they  lie  outside  of  it,  for  they  continue  to  be  clothed  on  aM  sides  by 
the  growing  mucous  membrane,  and  are  connected  with  the  wall  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  by  m^ans  of  folds  of  that  membrane  (malleus- 
iold,  incus-fold,  etc.),  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  abdominal 
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organs  which  grow  into  the  body-cavity  are  invested  by  the  peri- 
toneum and  supported  from  its  walls  by  the  mesenteries. 

With  a  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
there  occurs  a  condensation  of  its  connective-tissue  substance^ 
whereby  it  is  enabled  to  fulfil  its  ultimate  function  as  a  vibrating 
membrana 

A  more  extended  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  auditory 
ossicles  will  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  section,  which  deals  with  the 
origin  of  the  skeleton.  At  present,  only  a  few  words  further — con- 
cerning the  formtUion  of  the  exteiTuU  ear,  which,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  is  derived  from  a  depression  on  the  outer  side  of  the  place 
of  closure  of  the  first  visceral  cleft.  Its 
development  has  been  minutely  inves- 
tigated in  the  Chick  by  Moldenhauer 
and  in  the  human  embryo  by  His.  As 
the  lateral  view  of  a  very  young  human 
embryo  (fig.  274)  shows,  the  first  visceral 
cleft  is  surrounded  by  ridge-like  margins, 
which  belong  to  the  first  and  second 
visceral  arches,  and  are  early  divided  into 
six  elevations  designated  by  Arabic  nu- 
merals. From  these  is  derived  the  auricle, 
which  therefore  involves  a  rather  exten- 
sive tract  of  the  embr>'onic  head  (the 
pars  auricularis).  The  pocket  between 
the  ridges,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  met  with,  becomes 
the  external  meatus.  This  is  continually 
growing  deeper  owing  to  the  surrounding 
wall  of  the  side  of  the  face  becoming  greatly  thickened ;  finally  it 
is  developed  into  a  long  canal,  the  wall  of  which  is  in  part  bony,, 
in  part  cartilaginous.  The  six  elevations  mentioned,  which  sur- 
round the  orifice  of  the  external  meatus,  together  constitute  a 
bulky  ring.  The  accompanying  representation  {i^g.  285)  shows, 
clearly  its  metamorphosis  into  the  external  ear.  It  shows  that 
oat  of  the  elevations  1  and  5  the  tragus  and  antitragus  are^ 
developed,  out  of  2  and  3  the  helix,  and  out  of  4  the  antihelix. 
The.lobyle  of  the  ear  remains  for  a  long  time  small;  it  is  not 
until  thQ  fifth  month  that  it  becomes  more  distinct.  It  is  derived 
from  the  hillock  marked  with  the  numeral  6.  At  the  close  of  the- 
second  month  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  external  ear  are  eAsily 


nff.  Mi.  —  FudMnaBt  of  tiM 
outff  Mr  of  a  hoBuui  tmtoje, 
after  Hi8. 

The  elflTalion  markad  1  inrodaoe* 
the  trugoe;  5,  the  antitngoa. 
The  elevatioua  2  and  8  prodnoe- 
the  helix;  4,  the  antihelix. 
From  the  tract  6  ia  formed  the 
lobole.    Kf  Lower  Jaw. 
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reoognisable ;  ^m  the  third  month  onward  the  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  the  auricle  grows  out  more  from  the  surface  of  the  head ; 
and  it  acquires  greater  firmness  upon  the  differentiation  of  the 
auricular  cartilage,  which  had  already  begun  at  the  end  of  the 
moond  month. 

SUMMABT. 

1.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth,  is  developed  at  the  side  of  the  after-brain  above 
the  first  visceral  cleft  from  a  pit-like  depression  of  the  outer  germ- 
layer. 

2.  By  closure  the  auditory  pit  becomes  the  auditory  vesicle  ;  it 
sinks  down  and  becomes  imbedded  in  embryonic  connective  tissue, 
from  which  the  cranial  capsule  is  subsequently  developed. 

3.  The  auditory  vesicle  acquires  the  complicated  form  of  the 
membranous  labyrinth  by  various  evaginatiofts  of  its  wall,  and 
becomes  differentiated  into  the  utriculus,  with  the  three  semicircular 
canals,  into  the  sacculus  with  the  canalis  reunions  and  the  cochlea, 
as  well  as  into  the  recessus  vestibuli,  by  means  of  which  sacculus 
and  utticulus  remain  permanently  connected  with  each  other. 

4.  The  auditory  nerve  and  the  auditory  epithelium,  which  are 
at  first  single,  are  likewise  divided — as  soon  as  the  vesicle  is 
differentiated  into  a  number  of  regions — into  several  nerve- branches 
(nervus  vestibuli,  n.  cochlese)  and  nerve-terminations  (the  cristie 
acusticsB  of  the  three  ampulla,  a  macula  acustica  for  the  utriculas 
and  another  for  the  sacculus,  and  the  organ  of  Oobti). 

5.  The  embryonic  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  enclosed  the 
auditory  vesicle  and  the  products  of  its  metamorphosis,  is  differen- 
tiated into  three  parts : —  » 

(a)  Into  a  thin  connective-tissue  layer,  which  is  closely  applied 
to  the  epithelial  wall  and  together  with  it  constitutes 
the  membranous  labyrinth ; 

{b)  Into  a  gelatinous  tissue,  which  becomes  liquefied  during 
embryonic  life  and  furnishes  the  perilymphatic  spaces 
(in  the  cochlea  the  scala  vestibuli  and  the  scala  tym- 
pani); 

(c)  Into  a  cartilaginous  capsule,  from  which  there  arises  by  a 
process  of  ossification  the  bony  labyrinth. 

6.  The  middle  and  outer  ear  are  derived  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  first  visceral  cleft  (the  spiracle  of  Selachians)  and  its 
periphery. 
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7.  The  tympanic  membrane,  which  at  first  is  rather  thick  and 
only  gradually  becomes  reduced  to  a  thin,  tense  membrane,  is  de- 
veloped out  of  the  closing  plate  of  the  first  yisoeral  cleft  and  the 
^jaoent  parts  of  the  visceral  arches. 

8.  The  tympanic  cavity  and  the  Eustachian  tube  are  developed 
oat  of  a  depression  on  the  median  side  of  the  tympanic  membrane, — 
the  sulcus  tubo-tympanicus, — and  out  of  an  evagination  from  it 
extending  upward,  outward,  and  backward. 

9.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  at  first  extremely  small,  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  surrounds  it  being  gelatinous 
[and  voluminous]. 

10.  The  auditory  ossicles  and  the  chorda  tympani  lie  at  first 
outside  the  tympanic  cavity  in  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  its  wall ;  it  is 
only  after  shrivelling  of  the  gelatinous  tissue  that  they  come  to  Ue 
in  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  project  into  the  now  more' 
capacious  tympanic  cavity  (incuQ-rfold,  malleus-fold). 

11.  The  external  meatus  is  developed  front  the  periphery  of  the 
depression  that  lies  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  tympanic  membrane ; 
the  auricle  arises  from  six  elevations^  which  are  converted  into 
tragus,  antitragus,  helix,  antihelix,  and  the  lobule  of  the  ear. 


C.  The  Development  of  the  Organ  of  SmeU, 

The  organ  of  smell  is,  like  the  eye  and  ear,  a  product  ofthe  outer 
germ-layer,  from  which  it  is  developed  somewhat  later  than  the  two 
higher  sensory  organs.  It  first  becomes  noticeable,  at  either  side 
of  the  broad  frontal  process  (fig.  274)  previously  described,  as  a 
thickening  of  the  outer  germ-layer  which  His  has  designated  in 
human  embryos  as  nasal  area^  Both  fundaments  soon  become  more 
distinct  owing  to  t£efact  that  each  nasal  area  becomes  depressed 
into  a  kind  of  trough,  the  edges  of  which  rise  up  as  folds  {^g.  286). 
An  olfactory  lobe,  which  has  been  formed  meantime  by  an  evagina- 
tion of  the  cerebral  vesicle,  grows  out  on  either  side  to'  the  thick- 
ened epithelium  of  this  area,  where  its  nerve-fibrillffi  terminate. 

The  two  olfactory  pits,  which  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  in 
all  Vertebrates  with  the  exception  of  the  CtyeiostesMS,  in  which  only 
an  unpaired  pit  arises,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  consider- 
able distance.  They  therefore  appear  at  first  as  distinctly  paired 
structures,  whereas  in  their  ultimate  condition  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates  they  have  approached  each  other  toward  thQ  niedia9 
plane  and  become  an  apparently  unpaired  organ,  the  nose. 
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the  front  end  of  the  transverselj  located  maxillarr  procesGesi  froD 
iHiich  they  are  delimited  eztemaUj  by  the  lachrymal  grooves 

On  the  median  wall  of  the  nasal  jnt  there  exists  a  special  small 
depresBiony  which  was  first  found  by  Dubst  in  mammalian  embryos, 
and  which  is  also  obsenrable  in  human  embryos  at  a  y&ry  early  stage 
(His).  It  is  the  fundament  of  Jacobson's  crgoHj  which  afterwutb 
makes  its  way  into  the  septum  of  the  noee.  It  receives  horn  the 
olfactory  nerve  a  special  branch,  which  is  indeed  of  remarkable  sue 
in  embryos. 

The  stage  with  the  Dasal  grooye  exists  as  the  permaneot  coDdition  in  maoT 
Selachians.  In  these  cases  the  deep  nasal  pits,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  car- 
tilaginous capsule,  and  the  macoos  membrane  of  which  is  raised  up  into 

namerous  parallel  fol(k, 
lie  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  elongated  snoot  or 
rostrum.  Deep  grooves, 
which  are  bounded  by 
folds  of  the  skin  contain- 
ing  muscles,  and  which 
can  be  closed  as  if  by 
valves,  lead  to  the  front 
margin  of  the  mouth  at 
some  distance  from  its 
anjrle. 


Fiff.  tt9.— Eoof  of  th*  otml  oavity  ef  a  hnauui  embryo  with  tho 
foDdamMito  of  thopaUtalprooooMS,  after  His.  Magnified 
10  diameters. 


The  next  stage, 
which  in  human  em- 
bryos is  reached  in 
the  second  half  of 
the  second  month, 
exhibits  the  organ  of  smell  converted  into  two  canals,  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  fusion  of  the  margins  of  the  two 'grooves, 
especially  that  of  the  inner  nasal  process  with  the  maxillai^  process, 
which  advances  toward  the  median  plane.  The  canak  now  possess 
two  openings,  the  external  and  the  internal  nasal  orifice  (fig.  289)  or 
the  naree.  The  two  external  nares  lie  only  a  little  above  the  border 
of  the  mouth-opening  ;  the  internal,  in  the  roof  of  the  primitive  oral 
cavity,  on  account  of  which  they  have  been  named  by  Dubst  the 
primitive  palatal  clefts.  They  are  located  far  foi-ward,  only  a  little 
removed  from  the  edge  of  the  mouth,  a  position  which  they  retain 
permanently  in  the  case  of  the  Dipnoi  and  Amphibia.  At  firet 
round,  they  afterwards  become  elongated  and  assume  the  form  of 
a  fissure  running  from  in  front  backwaid. 

With  the  metamorphosis  of  the  organ  of  smell  into  a  canal  leading 
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Tlie  organs  (rk)  consist  of  numerous  fine,  rod-like  cells,  which  at 
their  free  ends  bear  fine  bnstles  and  are  united  into  bundles  that 
are  distinctly  delimited  from  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  epidermis. 
They  closely  resemble  the  sensory  nerve-terminations  which  are  abun- 
danUy  and  widely  distributed  in  the  epidermis  of  Fishes  and  other 
lower  Vertebrates — the  bectker-like  organs  or  the  nervoiu  end-budi. 
BukUE  has  therefore  named  them  olfactarf/  huds.     He  proceeds  from 
the  conception  that,  like  the  similarly  constructed  gustatory  buds 
of  the  oral  cavity,  they  are  descended  from    the  sensory  organs 
distributed  over  the  whole  integument.      The  organ  of  smell  is 
simply  a  depressed  patch  of  the  skin  richly  provided  with  terminal 
nerve-buds,  which,  undergoing  a  change  of  function,  has  come  to  sub- 
serve a  specific  sense.    The  continuous 
olfactory  epithelium  of  the  higher  Ver- 
tebrates has  arisen  from  the  originally 
scattered,  isolated  olfactory  buds  (fig. 
287  rk)  by  a  process  of  fusion,  the  in- 
different epithelium  {/e)  having  gradu- 
ally disappeared.    In  certain  species  of 
Fishes  and  Amphibia  such  a  transition 
can  be  demonstrated. 

The  further  development  of  the  organ 
of  smell  is  especially  characterised  by 
the  olfactory  pits  coming  into  relation 
with  the  oral  cavity.  Each  of  them 
(fig.  286)  develops  a  furrow  which 
runs  downward  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  mouth  and  receives  on  its  outer 

side  the  previously  described  lachrymal  groove,  coming  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  the  eye.  Naml  pit  and  Tiaaal  furrow  become  deeper 
in  older  embryos  (fig.  288),  owing  to  their  margins  protruding  out- 
ward as  ridges  and  forming  the  so-called  inner  and  outer  nasal  pro- 
cesses. The  two  inner  nasal  processes  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  shallow  furrow  running  from  above  downward ;  they  together 
produce  a  thick  partition  between  the  two  olfactory  pits  that  in  the 
higher  Vertebrates  subsequently  becomes  more  and  more  reduced  in 
thickness.  They  also  f uinish  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  outer  nasal  processes  (also  called  the  lateral  frontal  processes  by 
His)  form  on  either  side  a  ridge  protruding  between  the  eye  and  the 
organ  of  smell,  and  furnish  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  nose  and  the  alse.      Their  lower  margins  meet 

33 
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Tht  DMftl  caTitim  are  Men  to  be  in  oommunication  with  the  oral 
carity  at  the  placet  designated  bj  a  *  ;  JT,  oariUafe  of  the  naMl 
■eptum ;  a»,  torbinal  cartilage  ;  /,  organ  of  Jacabsow  ;  /',  tbe^ 
place  where  it  opens  Into  the  naaal  carity  ;  gf^  palatal  prooeii  \ 
qft  maxillary  prooeM ;  U,  dental  ridge. 


The  harizontal  palatal  processes  of  the  upper  jaw  increase  in  size, 

and  finally  their 
free  edges  en« 
counter  in  the 
median  plane  the 
still  broad  nasal 
septum,  which  hasi 
grown  down  yet 
farther  into  the 
oral  cavity.  Then 
the  parts  men- 
tioned begin  to 
fuse  with  one  an- 
other from  before 
backward. 

Two  stages  of 
this  process  are 
illustrated  by  the 
accompanying 
figures  (hgs.  290, 

291),  in  which  cross  sections  through  the  anterior  end  of  two  embryo 

Figs  are  repre- 
sented.  Figure 

290  shows  the 

stage  at  which 

the    palatal 

plate    (gf)    of 

the     maiullaiy 

process       (of) 

has     advanced 

close     to     the 

lower     margin 

of    the     nasal 

septum.     Oral 

and  nasal  cavi- 
ties   are    still 

in  communica- 
tion by  means 

of     the     very 

narrow   palatal 
In  figure  291 


Tif .  881.— CroM  Motton  throoffh  tha  head  of  aa  embrjo  Yig  t  tm» 

loDff,  erown-nunp  maatomMBt 
h,  Cartilaginoai  nasal  aeptom ;  la,  uaml  turbinal  process ;  /,  JAOOSHOir'a 

oi-gan  with  jl;,  Jacobsok's  cartilage  ;  s<,  dental  ridge ;  U,  ooTering 

bone. 

fissure   indicated   by  an   asterisk. 

the  fusion  has  taken  place.      In  this  manner  the 
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primitive  oral  cavity  is  divided  into  two  storeys,  one  above  the  other. 
One,  the  upper  part,  becomes  associated  with  the  organ  of  smell,  to 
ihe  enlargement  of  which  it  contributes ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
space  that  arose  from  the  original  olfactory  pit,  or  the  olfactory 
labyrinth,  as  naso-pharyngeal  passage.  This  opens  behind  into  the 
pharynx  by  means  of  the  posterior  nares.  The  lower  part  becomes 
the  secondary  oral  cavity.  The  partition  that  has  been  formed  from 
the  maxillary  process  is  the  palate,  which  later,  when  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  head  can  be  traced,  is  differentiated  into  the 
hard  and  the  soft  palate. 

A  small  portion  of  the  palatal  fissure,  which  in  young  embryos 
traverses  the  palate  from  in  front  backward  and  unites  oral  and 
nasal  cavities  (fig.  290  *),  is  preserved  in  most  Vertebrates  and  con- 
stitutes the  dtjictus  ncuopalaUnua  or  Stenson's  dud.  A  probe  may  be 
passed  through  it  from  the  nasal  to  the  oral  cavity.  In  Man  the 
duct  of  Stenson  is  closed  during  embryonic  life ;  there  is  preserved, 
however,  in  the  palatal  process  of  the  bony  maxilla  at  the  correspond- 
ing place  a  vacuity,  the  canalia  inddvuSy  occupied  by  connective 
tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  nerve& 

Where  the  ducts  of  Stenson  are  present,  there  are  found  in  their 
vicinity  the  organs  of  Jacobson,  concerning  which  the  statement  has 
aheady  been  made  that  they  are  established  very  early  as  special 
depressions  of  the  two  olfactory  pits.  In  Man  this  organ  is  converted 
into  a  narrow  tube,  which  lies  a  little  above  the  canalis  incisivus  and 
''  pursues  a  straight  course  backward  and  slightly  upward  close  to 
the  cartilaginous  partition,  ending  blindly  "  (Sghwalbe).  In  Mam- 
mals the  organ  is  more  highly  developed  (figs.  290,  291  J)\  it  is 
enveloped  in  a  special  cartilaginous  capsule  (Jacobson's  cartilage, 
jk)  and  receives  a  special  branch  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  sensory  epithelium,  which  agrees  with  that  of  the 
regie  olfactoria.  Frequently  (e.^.,  in  Ruminantia)  it  opens  into  the 
beginning  of  Stenson's  canal,  which  in  this  case  remains  open  as 
a  communication  between  nasal  and  oral  cavities. 

1  cited  the  formation  of  folds  as  the  second  means  of  increasing  the 
internal  surface  of  the  organ  of  smell.  These  are  developed  in 
Mammals  (figs.  290,  291)  and  in  Man  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
nasal  chambers;  they  run  parallel  to  one  another  from  in  front 
backward ;  their  free  margins  grow  downward,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  forms  which  they  assume  are  called  the  three  naeal  turbinated 
proceeaes,  while  the  spaces  between  them  ara  designated  as  upper, 
middle,  and  Unoer  naaal  pauages.      From  the  cartilaginous  cranial 
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capsule  they  receive  in  Man  as  early  as  the  second  month  a  support, 
which  subsequently  ossifies.  In  many  Mammals  the  turbinated 
processes  acquire  a  complicated  form  owing  to  the  production  upon 
the  first  fold  of  numei-ous  smaller  secondary  and  tertiary  folds,  which 
become  peculiarly  bent  and  rolled  up.  On  account  of  the  complicated 
form  resulting  from  the  production  of  the  turbinated  processes  the 
(factory  sac  has  received  the  name  of  cljaciory  labyrinth. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  increased 
in  extent  by  the  formation  of  evaginations  which  grow  out  partly 
into  the  ethmoid  region  of  the  cranial  capsule,  which  consists  of 
cartilage  during  early  stages  of  development,  and  partly  into  a  number 
of  the  covering  bones  (Belegknochen). 

In  this  manner  are  formed  the  numerous  small  cribriform  pits  in 
the  cartilaginous  cribriform  plate.  Somewhat  later  (in  Man  during 
the  sixth  month)  an  evagination  into  the  upper  jaw  is  developed  into 
the  antrum  of  Hiohmore.  Finally,  after  birth  evaginations  penetrate 
into  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  into  the  frontal  bone,  pro- 
ducing the  sinus  sphenoidales  and  sinus  frontalea,  which,  however, 
attain  their  full  development  only  at  the  time  of  sexual  maturity. 
In  many  Mammals  the  enlargement  of  the  nasal  cavity  takes 
place  even  farther  backward  into  the  body  of  the  occipital  bone 
{sinui  oedpitaUs).  Inasmuch  as  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nos3 
take  the  place  of  bone-substance,  they  naturally  contribute  to  the 
diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  cranial  skeleton. 

In  connection  with  the  account  of  the  organ  of  smell  the  formation 
of  the  external  nose  ought  now  to  be  briefly  considered.  It  is 
developed  out  of  the  frontal  process  and  the  parts  designated  as 
nasal  processes  (figs.  286,  288,  and  289),  these  becoming  elevated  more 
and  more  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts.  At  first  broad 
and  bulky,  the  nose  later  becomes  thinner  and  longer  and  acquires 
characteristic  foi*ms.  The  nostrils,  which  at  their  formation  are  far 
apart,  come  together  in  the  median  plane.  Whereas  the  distance 
in  an  embryo  five  weeks  old  is,  as  His  has  shown  by  measurements 
1*7  mm.,  it  has  become  reduced  in  an  embryo  seven  weeks  old  to 
1*2  mm.,  and  in  one  somewhat  older  to  0*8  mm.  The  median  frontal 
process  is  correspondingly  reduced  in  thickness  and  furnishes  the 
nasal  septum. 

Summary. 

1.  The  organ  of  smell  is  developed  out  of  two  pit-like  depressions 
of  the  outer  germ-layer,  which  are  formed  on  the  frontal  process  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
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2.  At  a  later  stage  the  pits  are  united  with  the  angle  of  the  oral 
cavity  by  means  of  the  nasal  grooves. 

3.  The  inner  and  outer  margins  of  the  olfactory  pits  and  the  nasal 
grooves  project  out  as  ridges  and  constitute  the  inner  and  outer  nasal 
processes. 

4.  By  fusion  of  the  margins  of  the  nasal  grooves  the  organ  of 
smell  is  converted  into  two  nasal  pas8a;ges,  which  open  out  on  the 
frontal  proca«8  by  means  of  the  external  nares  and  on  the  roof  of 
the  piimitive  oral  cavity  a  little  back  of  the  upper  lip  by  means  of 
the  internal  nares. 

5.  The  internal  nares  afterwards  hecome  fissure-like  and  move 
nearer  together,  owing  to  the  nasal  septum  becoming  thinner  and 
growing  downward  somewhat  into  the  primitive  oral  cavity. 

6.  The  upper  part  of  the  primitive  oral  cavity  shares  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  organ  of  smell  and  serves  for  the  increase  of  its  re- 
spiratory region,  since  horizontal  ridges  (the  palatal  processes)  grow 
inward  from  the  maxillary  processes  toward  the  lower  margin  of  the 
nasal  septum,  with  which  they  fuse,  and  produce  the  hard  and  soft 
palate. 

7.  In  the  organ  of  smell  a  further  enlargement  of  the  spaces 
serving  for  respiratory  purposes  is  produced  by 

(a)  The  formation  of  folds  of  its  mucous  membrane,  by  which 

the  turbinated  processes  arise ; 

(b)  Evaginations  of  its  mucous  membrane  into  the  adjacent 

parts  of  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  cephalic  skeleton 
(formation  of  the  *'  cells  **  in  the  cribriform  plate,  the 
frontal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  the  antrum  of 
Highmore). 

8.  In  human  embryos  there  is  early  formed  in  the  olfactory  pit 
a  special  depression  of  the  outer  germ-layer  as  fundament  of  the 
organ  of  Jacobson,  which  receives  a  special  branch  of  the  olfactory 
nerve. 

9.  Jacobson's  organ  comes  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  nasal  septum 
remote  from  the  olfactory  region. 

10.  The  ducts  of  Stenson  in  many  Mammals  and  the  canales 
indsivi  in  Man  are  preserved  as  remnants  of  the  so-called  palatal 
fissures — the  original  fissure-like  communications  between  nasal 
cavities  and  secondary  oral  cavity. 
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in  The  Development  of  the  Skm  and  its  Aoeeesorj  OrgnnM. 

Having  now  become  acquainted  with  the  phjsiologicallj  more 
important  functions  of  the  outer  germ-kjer, — ^which  consist  in  the 
production  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  sensory  organs, — ^I  give  a 
short  survey  of  the  changes  which  take  pUoe  in  the  remaining  part, 
which  is  now  designated  as  primitive  epidermis  (HombUtt).  This 
furnishes  the  whole  outer  skin  of  the  body  or  epidermis  and  the 
numerous  and  various  organs  that  are  differentiated  out  of  it,  such 
as  the  nails,  the  hair,  and  the  sweat-,  sebaceous,  and  milk-glands. 

(a)  The  Skin, 

The  epidermis  of  Man  is,  according  to  the  statements  of  K5llik£B, 
very  thin  during  the  first  two  months  of  development,  and  consists  of 
only  two  single  layers  of  epithelial  cells.  Of  these  the  superficial 
layer  exhibits  flattened,  transparent,  hexagonal  elements ;  the  deeper 
one,  on  the  contrary,  consufts  of  smaller  cells ;  so  that  already  there 
is  indicated  by  this  a  differentiation  into  a  corneous  and  a  mucous 
layer.  Even  now,  too,  a  detachment  of  epidermal  cells  begins  to 
manifest  itself.  For  the  outer  cell-layer  is  soon  found  to  be  in 
process  of  decay,  with  obliterated  cell-contours  and  indistinct  nuclei, 
while  a  supplementary  layer  arises  beneath  it'.  In  many  Mammals 
the  dying  layer  of  cells  is  detached  as  a  continuous  sheet  and 
then  constitutes  for  a  time  a  kind  of  envelope  around  the  whole 
embryo,  to  which  Wblckbb  has  given  the  name  epUHckium^  because 
the  outgrowing  hairs  are  developed  beneath  it. 

From  the  middle  of  embryonic  life  onward  both  layers  of  the 
epidermis  become  thicker  and  the  outermost  of  them  contains 
comified  scales,  the  nuclei  of  which  have  degenerated.  From  this 
time  onward  a  more  extensive  desquamation  takes  place  at  the 
surface,  while  the  loss  is  made  good  by  cell -divisions  in  the  mucous 
layer  and  by  the  metamorphosis  of  these  products  of  division  into 
comified  cells.  In  consequence  of  this  the  surface  of  the  embryo 
becomes  up  to  the  time  of  birth  more  and  more  covered  with  a 
yellowish-white,  greasy  mass — the  smegma  embryanum  or  vemix 
eaeeosa.  This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  detached  epidermal  scales  and 
of  sebaceous  secretions,  which  have  been  produced  by  the  dermal 
glands  that  have  arisen  meantime.  It  forms  a  thick  layer,  especially 
i)n  the  flexor-side  of  the  joints,  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  on  the  head.     Detached  portions  of  it  get  into  the 
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amniotic  fluid  and  make  it  turbid.  Finally  these,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  detached  downy  hairs,  may  be  swallowed  by  the  embryo  with 
the  amniotic  fluid,  and  thus  become  a  component  of  the  meconium 
accumulated  in  the  intestine. 

The  epidermis  constitutes  only  one  component  of  the  skin  of  the 
adult  or  of  the^int^gument ;  the  other  and  more  voluminous  part — 
the  dgpyig  wcortmw — ^is  produced  by  the  mesenchyme.  The  same  thing 
takes  place  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  membranes  and  organs 
of  the  body.    Tht  e^MduU  layers  derived  from  the  primary  .geiTw-  ) 
layere  enter  into  doserelationahip  with  the  meeenchymey  since  theyS 
acquire  f rom^^nemt6er  a  conQeetive^tiSsue  foundation  that  serves  for  S 
their  mechani^lsupport.a'nc|_  nutrition.     Just  as  the  inner  germ-  ^ 
layer  umtes  with  the  intermediate  layer  to  form  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  the  epithelium  of  the  auditory 
vesicle  with  the  adjacent  connective  substance  to  form  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth,  and  as  the  epithelial  optic  vesicle  with  the  choroid 
and  sclera  to  form  the  eyeball,  so  here  also  the  epidermis  unites  with 
the  oorium  to  constitute  the  integument. 

During  the  first  months  the  corium  forms  in  Man  a  layer  of 
closely  packed,  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  is  delimited  from  the 
epidermis  by  a  delicate,  structureless,  smooth-surfaced,  bounding 
membrane  (basement  membrane),  such  as  exists  permanently  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  Vertebrates.  In  the  third  month  it  is  differ- 
entiated into  the  corium  proper  and  the  looser  subcutaneous  tissue, 
in  which  there  are  soon  developed  clusters  of  fat  cells.  From  the 
middle  of  pregnancy  onward  the  latter  so  increase  in  number  that 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  soon  becomes  a  layer  of  fat  covering  the 
whole  body.  At  this  time  the  smooth  contour  between  epidermis 
and  corium  is  lost,  owing  to  the  development  on  the  surface  of  the 
latter  of  small  papillse,  which  grow  into  the  mucous  layer  and 
produce  the  corpus  papiUare  of  the  skin.  The  papillae  serve  partly 
for  the  reception  of  loops  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  thus  effect 
a  better  nutrition  of  the  mucous  layer;  in  part  they  receive  the 
terminations  of  tactile  nerves  (tactile  corpuscles),  and  thus  are 
divided  into  vascular  papillae  and  nervous  papillae. 

The  skin  of  Vertebrates  attains  a  higher  degree  of  development  in 
consequence  of  processes  similar  to  those  described  for  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  epidermis  increases  its  surface  outward  by  the  fcrmaHoik 
of  folds,  inward  by  invaginations.  Because  the  evaginated  and 
invaginated  parts  at  the  same  time  alter  in  many  ways  thei - 
histological  peculiarities,  there  arises  a  large  number  of  organs  of 
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with  the  hair-bulb  (hz).    The  oelLs  in  the  inner  sheath  of  the  root 
(iw)  assume  a  flattened  form  and  become  comified. 

In  oonsequence  of  the  growth  which  proceeds  from  the  bulb  the 
hairs  are  gradually  shoved  up  toward  the  surface  of  the  epidermis, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  in  the  case  of  Man  begin  to  break 
forth  to  the  outside  {^g.  292  D  ha').  They  protrude  more  and 
more  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  even  in  the  embryo,  and  consti- 
tute at  many^i^ftces  of  the  skin,  especially  on  the  head,  a   rather 


Tif.  tM  A'^R—lvoT  diftframt  of  t::t  dcTdopmtBt  of  tht  hair.  A,  DtralopoMat  of  Uio  kair- 
papilla  OB  Um  1^00  rarfaoo  of  tho  akin,  aa  it  oooura,  aooordiac  to  Goerrc,  in  many  Mamiali 
B,  C,  D,  Throo  difforaat  ttofoa  of  tho  dovolopmoat  of  tho  hair  ia  human  oaibrjoo. 

ho,  Coraoooa  layer  of  tho  epidermia ;  «cA<,  macons  layer ;  pa,  hair-papilla ;  hk,  germ  of  hair ; 
fa,  tralb  of  hair;  ha,  young  hair ;  ha',  tip  of  the  hair  protruding  from  tho  hair-foUide; 
aw,  iw,  outer  and  inner  sheath  of  the  root  of  the  hair ;  hb,  hair-follicle  ;  td,  oebaoeous  gland 

thick  covering.  On  account  of  their  minute  size  and  fineness,  and 
because  they  fall  out  soon  after  birth,  they  are  called  the  downy  hair 
or  lanugo. 

Eo/ch  hair  18  a  transitory  structwe  of  short  durcUion,  After  a  time 
it  falls  out  and  is  replaced  by  a  new  one.  This  process  begins  even 
during  embryonic  life.  The  hairs  that  fall  off  get  into  the  amniotic 
fluid,  and  since  with  this  fluid  they  are  swallowed  by  the  embryo,  they 
form  one  of  the  components  of  the  meconium  accumulated  in  the 
intestinal  canal.     A  more  extensive  change  takes  place  in  Man  soon 
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after  birth  with  the  shedding  of  the  downy  hair,  which  is  replaced 
on  many  parts  of  the  body  by  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  hair.  In 
Mammals  the  shedding  of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  new  hair 
exhibits  a  certain  periodicity,  which  is  dependent  on  the  warmer 
and  colder  periods  of  the  year.  Thus  they  develop  a  summer  and  a 
winter  coat.  Even  in  Man  the  shedding  of  the  hair  is  influenced, 
although  less  noticeably,  by  the  time  of  year. 

The  falling  off  of  the  hair  is  initiated  by  changes  in  the  part 
resting  on  the  papilla  and  called  the  bulb.  The  cell-multiplication, 
by  means  of  which  the  addition  of  new  corneous  substance  takes 
place,  ceases ;  the  falling  hair  becomes  detached  from  its  matrix  and 
its  deep  end  looks  as  though  it  were  split  into  shreds ;  but  it  is  still 
retained  in  the  hair-follicle  by  its  closely  investing  sheath,  until  it  is 
forcibly  removed  or  is  crowded  out  by  the  supplementary  hair  that 
takes  its  place. 

The  opinions  of  investigators  still  differ  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  supplemerUary  hairs  are  developed.  An  especial  subject 
of  controversy  is  the  point  whether  the  young  hair  is  formed  from 
an  entirely  new  papilla  (Stieda,  Fbiertag)  or  from  the  old  one 
(Langkr,  v.  Ebner),  or  whether  both  methods  occur  (KOlliker, 
Unna).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  view  is  the  correct  one,  and 
that  the  shedding  of  the  hairs  is  due  to  the  atrophy  of  their  papilke. 
During  this  slowly  occuiTing  process  of  degeneration,  perhaps  even 
before  it  begins,  the  substitution  is  initiated  by  the  occurrence  of  an 
active  cell-proliferation  at  a  place  in  the  outer  sheath  of  the  root — 
which  indeed  consists  of  cells  rich  in  protoplasm — and  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  plug,  which  grows  out  deeper  into  the  derma 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fundament  of  the  old  hair.  At  the  blind 
[deep]  end  of  this  secondary  hair-germ  there  is  then  developed  from 
the  derma  a  new  papilla,  upon  which  is  formed  the  new  hair  and 
its  sheaths  alongside  of  and  below  the  old  one,  in  the  manner 
previously  described.  When  it  begins  to  increase  in  length,  it 
presses  against  the  old  hair  lying  above  it,  crowds  the  latter  out 
of  its  sheaths,  until  it  falls  off,  and  finally  itself  takes  the  place 
of  it. 

According  to  this  account  there  would  be  a  certain  similarity 
between  the  shedding  of  the  hair  and  that  of  the  teeth,  inasmuch  as 
in  both  cases  secondary  epithelial  processes,  from  which  the  new 
tooth-  or  hair-papilla  begins,  arise  from  the  primary  fundam^t, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  new  structures  by  their  growth  displace  the 
old. 
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In  addition  to  the  development  of  hairs  from  old  fnndamentB,  a 
second  method  of  formation,  which  one  might  designate  as  direct  or 
primary,  is  maintained  by  many  writers  (Gostte,  Koluker).  It  is 
assumed  that  even  after  birth,  both  in  the  case  of  Man  and  other 
Mammals,  hair-germs  are  formed  directly  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  epidermis,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  embiyo.  In 
how  far,  at  what  regions,  and  up  to  what  age  such  a  direct  forma' 
turn  of  hair  takes  place,  demands  still  more  detailed  and  exhaustive 
investigation^ 

(c)  The  Naile. 

A  second  organ  resulting  from  a  cornification  of  the  epidermivS  is 
the  nailj  which  corresponds  in  a  comparative>anatomical  way  to 
the  daw-  and  hoof -like  structures  of  other  Mammals.  In  human 
embryos  only  seven  weeks  old  there  appear  proliferations  of  the 
epidermis  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  which  are  noticeably  short  and 
thick,  and  likewise  at  the  ends  of  the  toes,  which  are  always  less 
developed  than  the  fingers.  In  consequence  of  the  proliferations 
there  arise  from  the  loose  epidermal  cells  complicated  claw-like 
appendages,  which  have  been  described  by  Hensen  as  predecessors  of 
the  nails  or  primitive  naUs. 

In  somewhat  older  embryos,  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  week, 
Zander  found  the  epidermal  growth  marked  off  from  its  surround- 
ings by  a  ling-like  depression.  The  growth  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  cylindrical  cells  with  large  nuclei  lying  on  the  side  toward 
the  deima  and  corresponding  to  the  rete  Malpighii,  of  two  or  three 
layers  of  polygonal  spinous  cells,  and  of  a  corneous  layer. 

The  territory  thus  distinguished  by  a  depression  and  by  an 
altered  condition  of  the  cells  Zander  calls  the  primary  basis  of  the 
nail  (Nagelgrund),  and  describes  it  as  occupying  a  greater  part  of 
the  dort^al,  but  also  a  smaller  part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
terminal  segment.  He  infers  from  this  that  the  nails  in  Man 
originally  had,  Uke  the  claws  of  the  lower  Vertebrates,  a  terminal 
position  on  the  toes  and  fingers,  and  that  they  have  secondarily 
migrated  on  to  the  dorsal  surface.  Thus  he  explains  the  fact  that  the 
region  of  the  nail  is  supplied  with  the  ventral  nerves  of  the  fingers. 

Gbgenbaur  subscribes  to  Zander's  view  of  the  terminal  position 
of  the  fundament  of  the  nail,  but,  supported  by  the  investigations 
of  ^AB,  opposes  Zander's  assumption  of  a  migration  of  the  funda- 
ment of  the  nail  dorsally.  He  distinguishes  in  the  development  of 
nails  and  claws  two  parts  (fig.  293),  the  dorsally  located  firm  nail- 
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plaie  (np)  and  the  plantar  horn  (Sohlenhom,  sh)  connected  with  it. 
ventral ly.'  Of  these  the  latter  arises  from  the  smaller  ventral 
surface  of  the  primary  basis  of  the  nail.  In  unguiculate  and 
ungulate  Vertebrates  it  (fig.  294  ah)  is  developed  to  a  great  extent ; 
in  Man  it  atrophies,  and  is  recognisable  only  in  an  exceedingly 
reduced  condition  as  naU-weU,  By  this  term  is  meant  the  welt-like 
thickening  of  the  epidermis  which  forms  the  transition  from  the 
bed  of  the  nail  to  the  corrugated  skin  of  the  ball  of  the  finger.  The 
nail-plate,  on  the  contrary,  is  from  the  beginning  exclusively  a 
product  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  basis  of  the  nail.  There  is 
therefore  neither  in  Man  nor  in  other  Mammals  a  dorsal  migration 
of  the  terminal  fundament  of  the  nail,  but  only  a  degeneration  of 

lilt       th  np 
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Fig.  293.  Fig.  £94. 

TSf .  n^—At  LoBgitadiaal  imUob  thzoiifh  tlie  toe  of  a  CeroopitheooB 

throuf h  th«  Mcond  Anger  of  lUoaetu  ater.    After  Gegesbaub. 
np,  Nail-pUte  ;  th,  plantar  horn  (^hlenbom) ;  nw.  oail>wall. 

Kg.  SM.— Sootion  through  a  Dog'e  toe.    After  Oeoexbacr. 
9i\  Nail-p]at« ;  »h,  plantar  horn  ;  6.  bi^l  of  toe. 

its  ventral  portion,   which   otherwise  furnishes  a  more  complete 
plantar  horn. 

So  far  as  regards  the  particular  events  in  the  development  of 
the  nail-plate,  the  structure  is  demonstrable  in  human  embryos  four 
months  old  as  a  thin  fiat  layer  of  comified,  closely  united  cells  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  primary  basis  of  the  nail  or  the  bed  of  the 
nail.  It  is  produced  by  the  mucous  layer  upon  which  it  im- 
mediately lies,  but  continues  for  a  time  to  be  covered  by  the  thin 
corneous  layer  that  is  present  at  all  points  of  the  epidermis.  This 
investment — ^Unna's  eponychium — is  not  lost  until  the  fifth  month. 
However,  notwithstanding  their  investment,  the  nails  are  easily 
recognisable  some  weeks  before  this  from  their  whitene&s,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  reddish  or  dark  red  color  of  the  surrounding  skin. 
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Owing  to  the  addition  of  new  cells  from  the  mucous  membrane,  both 
from  below  and  from  the  posterior  margin,  the  nail-plate  grows — it 
becomes  thickened  and  increased  in  surface  extent.  It  is  now 
pushed  forward  from  behind  over  the  bed  of  the  nail,  and  at  the 
seventh  month  its  free  margin  begins  to  project  beyond  the  latter. 

With  this  the  nail  has  acquired  essentially  the  appearance  and  con- 
dition which  it  has  in  the  adult.  In  new-bom  infants  it  possesses  a 
margin  which  projects  far  over  the  bsU  of  the  finger,  and  which — 
because  it  was  formed  at  an  early  embryonic  period — is  both  much 
thinner  and  also  narrower  than  the  part  formed  later,  which  rests  on 
the  bed  of  the  nail.   This  margin  is  therefore  detached  soon  after  birth. 

(d)  The  Glands  of  the  Skin, 

The  glandular  structures  of  the  epidermis,  which  are  established 
by  invagination,  are  of  three  kinds:  sebaceous,  sweat-,  and  milk- 
glands.  They  all  arise  as  proliferations  of  the  mucous  layer  which 
grow  down  as  solid  plugs  into  the  derma,  and  then  undergo  further 
development  either  according  to  the  tubular  or  the  alveolar  type. 

The  suoeat-glande  and  the  ear-wcix  glands  are  developed  on  the 
tubular  plan.  They  begin  in  the  fifth  month  to  penetrate  from  the 
mucous  membrane  into  the  corium;  in  the  seventh  month  they 
acquire  a  small  lumen,  take  a  winding  course  in  consequence  of 
increased  growth  in  length,  and  become  coiled  especially  at  their 
deep  ends,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  first  fundament  of  the 
glomerulus. 

Sebaceous  glands  and  mM-glands  are  alveolar  structures.  The  former 
are  either  developed  directly  from  the>  epidermis,  as,  for  example,  at 
the  edges  of  the  lips,  on  the  prepuce  and  on  the  glans  penis,  or  they 
are  in  close  connection  with  the  hairs,  which  is  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  they  are  formed  as  solid  thickenings  of  the 
outer  sheath  of  the  root  of  the  hair  near  the  orifice  of  the  follicle, 
even  before  the  hairs  are  completely  developed  (fig.  292  C,  D,  td)  ;  at 
firnt  they  have  the  form  of  a  flask,  then  they  send  out  a  few  later&I 
buds,  which  develop  club-shaped  enlargements  at  their  ends.  The 
glands  acquire  cavities  by  the  fatty  degeneration  and  disintegration 
of  the  interior  cells,  which  are  eliminated  as  a  secretion. 

The  development  of  the  milk-glands,  which  are  more  voluminous 
organs  entrusted  with  an  important  function  and  peculiar  to  the 
class  Mammalia,  is  of  greater  interest.  Of  the  numerous  works 
that  have  appeared  concerning  them,  the  comparative-anatomical 
investigations  of  Gegenbaub  espedaUy  have  led  to  valuable  results. 
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I  present  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  discussion  the  following 
proposition,  which  is  of  importance  in  interpreting  the  conditions 
found :  each  milk-gland  in  Man  is  not  a  simple  organ,  like  an  ear- 
gkmd  or  a  submaxillar^/  salivary  gland^  vnth  a  simple  outlety  Init 
a  grecU  glandular  complex.  Its  earliest  fandament  has  been 
observed  in  the  human  embryo  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  as  a 
oonaiderable  thickening  of  the  epidermis  (fig.  295)  upon  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  breast.  It  has  arisen  as  the  result  of  a  special 
proliferation  of  the  mucous  layer,  which  has  sunk  into  the  derma 
in  the  form  of  a  hemispherical  knob  {df).  But  modifications  arise 
afterwards  in  the  corneous  layer  also,  by  its  becoming  thickened  and 
projecting  as  a  corneous  plug  into  the  proliferation  of  the  mucous 
layer.     Ordinarily  there  is  found 


Fif.  S96.— 8«otion  throncli  tb«  ftaiid«in«it  of 
tht  milk-f land  of  a  fnn«lo  hwiiAB  embrjo 
10  om.  lonf ,  after  Huas. 

4f,  Fandament  of  the  glandular  area ;  g,  small 
depraarion  at  its  sorfaoe. 


a  small  depression  (g)  at  the 
middle  of  the  whole  epithelial 
fundament. 

The  proliferation  of  the  epi- 
dennis  that  first  appears  is  not 
precisely,  as  assumed  by  Eein,  the 
first  fundament  of  the  glandular 
parenchyma;  it  therefore  does 
not  correspond  to  the  epithelial 
plugs  which  sink  into  the  derma 
in  the  development  of  the  sweat 
and  sebaceous  glands,  because 
the  further  course  of  develop- 
ment and  especially  comparative- 
anatomical  studies  show,  that  by 

the  thickening  of  the  epidermis  there  is  only  an  early  delimitation 
of  a  tract  of  the  skin,  which  is  subsequently  metamorphosed  into  the 
nipple-area  and  papilla,  and  from  the  floor  of  which  the  separate 
milk-produdng  glands  at  length  sprout  forth. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  is  shown  by  the  following  changes  : 
In  older  embryos  the  lens-shaped  thickening  produced  by  the 
proliferation  of  the  epidermis  has  increased  at  the  periphery  and 
has  thereby  become  flattened  (fig.  296  d/).  At  the  same  time  it  is 
more  sharply  defined  at  the  surface,  owing  to  the  derma  becoming 
thickened  and  elevated  into  a  wall  (dw) — the  cutis-wall.  Therefore 
the  whole  fundament  now  has  the  form  of  a  shallow  depression  (df) 
of  the  skin,  for  which  the  name  glandular  area  is  very  appropriate. 
For  there  early  grow  out  from  its  mucous  layer  into  the  derma  solid 
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buds  (dg),  just  as  at  other  places  the  sebaceous  glands  arise  from  the 
epidermis.  In  the  seventh  month  they  are  already  well  developed, 
and  radiate  out  below  and  laterally  from  the  pit-like  depression. 
Their  number  increases  up  to  the  time  of  birth,  and  the  larger  ones 
become  covered  with  solid  lateral  buds  {db).  Each  sprout  is  the 
fundament  of  a  lijilk -producing  gland,  which  opens  out  on  the 
glandular  area  (df)  by  means  of  a  special  orifice ;  each  is  morpho- 
logically comparable  with  a  sebaceous  gland,  although  its  function 
has  become  different. 

The  name  glandular  area  is  also  a  happily  selected  one 
because  it  presents  a  point  of  comparison  with  the  primitive 
conditions  of  the   Monotremes.      For   in  these  animals  one   does 
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lonf ,  after  Hess. 
4f,  Glandular  area ;  dw,  gland*wall ;  dg,  dact  of  gland ;  db,  Tesicle  of  gland. 

not  find,  as  in  the  higher  Mammals,  a  sharply  differentiated 
single  complex  of  milk-glands,  but  instead  a  somewhat  depressed 
area  of  the  skin,  even  provided  with  small  hairs,  over  which  are 
distributed  single  small  glands,  the  secretion  of  which  is  licked 
up  with  the  tongue  by  the  young,  which  are  born  in  a  very 
immature  state. 

In  the  remaining  Mammals  the  glands,  in  the  former  ca^e 
opening  separately  upon  the  area,  are  united  into  a  single 
organ,  which  better  serves  the  young  in  sucking,  namely  a  papilla 
\nipple\  or  ieai^  which  encloses  all  the  outlets  of  the  glands  and  is 
grasped  by  the  mouth  of  the  suckling.  In  Man  their  development 
begins  after  birth.  The  glandular  area,  which  is  encircled  by 
the  cutis-wall  and  which  before  birth  was  depressed  into  a  pit^ 
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DOW  beoomes  flattened  until  it  lies  in  the  same  niveau  with 
the  sarrounding  skin.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
its  redder  color,  which  is  due  to  its  greater  vascularity  and  the 
thinner  condition  of  its  epidermis.  Then  during  the  first  years 
after  birth  the  middle  of  the  glandular  area,  together  with  the 
outlets  (ductus  lactiferi),  which  there  open  out  close  to  one  another, 
is  raised  up  and  becomes  the  nipple,  in  the  derma  of  which  non- 
striate  musde-flbres  are  formed  in  great  numbers;  the  remaining 
part  of  the  area  as  far  as  the  cutis- wall  becomes  the  areola  mamnna 
The  metamorphosis  takes  place  somewhat  earlier  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male. 

Soon  after  birth  alterations  take  place  in  the  still  feebly  developed 
glandular  tissue.  There  occurs  a  transitory  swelling  of  the  pectoral 
glands  accompanied  with  increased  blood-pressure,  and  it  becomes 
possible  to  press  out  of  the  gland  a  small  quantity  of  a  milky  fluid, 
the  so-called  witches'  milk.  According  to  Kolliksr  its  formation  is 
due  to  the  originally  solid  ducts  of  the  glands  acquiring  at  this  time 
a  lumen  by  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  central  cells,  which  are 
dissolved,  and,  suspended  in  a  fluid,  are  discharged  from  the  ducts. 
According  tc  the  investigations  of  Babfubth,  on  the  contrary,  the 
so-called  witches'  milk  of  infants  is  the  product  of  a  genuine  tran- 
sitory secretion,  and  is  like  the  real  milk  of  the  mother  both  in  its 
morphological  and  chemical  components. 

After  birth  great  differences  arise  between  the  two  sexes  in 
the  condition  of  the  milk-glands.  Whereas  in  the  male  the 
glandular  parenchyma  remains  stationary  in  its  development, 
in  the  female  it  begins  to  increase,  especially  at  the  time  of 
sexual  maturity  and  still  more  after  the  beginning  of  pregnancy. 
From  the  first-formed  ducts  of  the  glands  there  grow  out 
numerous  lateral,  hollow  branches,  which  become  covered  with 
hollow  vesicular  glands  (alveoli)  lined  with  a  single  layer  of 
cylindrical  epithelium.  At  the  same  time  there  are  developed 
in  the  connective  tissue,  between  the  separate  lobules  of  the 
gland,  numerous  islands  of  fat-cells.  In  consequence  the  region 
at  which  the  complex  of  milk-glands  has  been  formed  swells  into 
a  more  or  less  prominent  elevation,  the  mamma. 

SUMMABT. 

1.  The  development  of  the  hair  is  inaugurated  in  human  embryos 
by  the  growing  down  of  processes  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the 
epidermis — the  hair-germs — into  the  underlying  derma. 
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2.  At  the  deep  end  of  the  hair-germ  the  vascular  hair-f>apxllft 
is  hegnn  hj  a  growth  of  connective  tissue. 

3.  The  epithelial  hair-germ  is  differentiated  into : — 

(a)  A  young  hair,  by  the  oomification  of  a  part  of  the  oelle  ; 

(6)  An  actively  growing  cell-layer  situated  between  the  abaft 
of  the  hair  and  the  papilla, — ^the  bulb, — ^which  fur- 
nishes the  material  for  the  growth  of  the  hair ; 

(o)  The  outer  and  the  inner  sheaths  of  the  root. 

4.  Around  the  epithelial  port  of  the  fundament  of  the  hair 
there  is  formed  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  the  hair- 
follicle. 

5.  The  nails  in  Man  and  the  claws  in  other  Mammals  are  de- 
veloped from  a  dorsal  fundament — the  nail-plate — and  a  ventral 
fundament— the  plantar  horn. 

6.  The  plantar  horn  in  Man  is  reduced  to  the  nail-welt. 

7.  The  thin  nail-plate  which  is  formed  at  first  is  for  a  time 
covered  with  a  layer  of  comified  cells,  the  eponychium,  which  in 
Man  is  shed  in  the  fifth  month. 

8.  The  milk-gland  is  a  complex  of  alveolar  glands. 

9.  At  first  there  arises  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the 
epidermis,  which  is  converted  into  the  glandular  area  that  is  after- 
wards marked  off  from  the  surrounding  parts  by  a  wall  and  becomes 
somewhat  depresf^ed. 

10.  From  the  bottom  of  the  glandular  area  there  grow  forth  in 
great  numbers  the  fundaments  of  alveolar  glands. 

11.  After  birth  the  glandular  area,  embracing  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  glands,  is  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
converted  into  the  nipple  and  the  areola  mammae. 

12.  After  birth  there  is  a  transitory  secretion  of  a  small  quantity 
of  milk-like  fluid — the  witches'  milk. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE  LATER    OR 
MESENCHYME. 

The  grounds  which  made  it  appear  necessary  to  distinguish  in 
addition  to  the  four  epithelial  germ-layers  a  special  intermediate 
layer  or  mesenchyme  have  already  been  given  in  the  first  part  of 
this  text-book.  This  distinction -is  also  warranted  by  the  further 
progress  of  development.  For  all  the  various  tissues  and  organs 
which  are  derived  in  many  ways  from  the  intermediate  layer  allow, 
even  subsequently,  a  recognition  of  their  close  relationship.  Histo- 
logically the  various  kinds  of  connective  substance  have  been  for  a 
long  time  considered  as  constituting  a  single  family  ofti98U€S, 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  emphasise  the  relationship  of  the 
organs  of  the  intermediate  layer,  and  whatever  is  characteristic  of 
them  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  more  than  has  been 
hitherto  customary  in  text-books,  and  to  do  the  same  in  a  formal 
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way  by  embracing  these  organs  in  a  chapter  by  themselves  and 
discussing  them  apart  from  the  organs  of  the  inner,  middle,  and 
outer  germ-layers. 

It  is  the  original  province  of  the  intermediate  layer  to  form  a 
packing  and  sustentative  substance  between  the  epithelial  layers,  a 
fact  which  stands  out  with  the  greatest  distinctness  particularly  in 
the  lower  groups,  as  for  example  in  the  Ooelenterates.  It  ia  there- 
fore closely  dependent  upon  the  epithelial  layers  in  the  matter  of  its 
distribution.  When  the  germ-layers  ^re  raised  up  into  folds,  it 
penetrates  between  the  layers  of  the  fold  as  a  sustentative  lamella  : 
when  the  germ-layers  are  folded  inwards,  it  receives  the  parts  that 
are  being  differentiated — ^as  for  example  in  the  Vertebrates,  the  neural 
tube,  the  masses  of  the  transversely  striped  muscles,  the  secretory 
parenchyma  of  glands,  the  optic  cups,  and  the  auditory  vesicles — 
and  provides  them  with  a  special  envelopment  that  adjusts  itself 
to  them  (the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the  parimysium,  and  the 
connective-tissue  substance  of  the  glands).  In  consequence  of  this 
the  intermediate  layer,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  germ-layers 
become  more  fully  organised,  becomes  itself  converted  into  an  extra- 
ordinarily complicated  framework,  and  resolved  into  the  most  diver- 
gent organs,  by  the  formation  of  evaginations  and  invaginations 
and  the  constricting  off  of  parts. 

The  form  of  the  intermediate  layer  thus  produced  is  of  a  second- 
ary nature,  for  it  is  dependent  upon  the  metamorphosis  of  the  germ- 
layers,  with  which  it  is  most  intimately  connected.  But  in  addition, 
the  intermediate  layer,  owing  to  its  own  great  power  of  metamor- 
phosis, acquires  in  all  higher  organisms,  particularly  in  the  Verte- 
brates, an  intricate  structure,  especially  in  the  way  of  histologioal 
differentiation  or  metamorphosis.  In  this  way  it  gives  rise  to  a 
long  series  of  various  organs — ^the  cartilaginous  and  bony  skeletal 
parts,  the  fasciae,  aponeuroses,  and  tendons,  the  blcod-vessels  and 
lymphatic  glands,  etc. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  to  enter  here  somewhat  more  particularly 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  principle  of  histological  differentiation^  and 
especially  to  inquire  in  what  manner  it  is  concerned  in  the  origin  of 
organs  differentiated  in  the  mesenchyme. 

The  most  primitive  and  simplest  form  of  mesenchyme  is  gelatinous  \ 
tissue.     Not  only  does  it  predominate  in  the  lower  groups  of  animals, 
but  it  is  also  the  first  to  be  developed  in  all  Vertebrates,  out  of  the  em- 
bryonic cells  of  the  intermediate  layer,  and  is  here  the  forerunner  and 
the  foundation  Of  ail  the  remaining  forms  of  sustentative  substance^ 
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In  a  homogeneous,  soft,  quite  transparent  matrix,  which  chemically 
considered  contains  mucous  substance  or  mucin,  and  therefore  does 
not  swell  in  warm  water  or  acetic  acid,  there  lie  at  short  and  regular 
intervals  from  one  another  numerous  cells,  which  send  out  in  all 
directions  abundantly  branched  protoplasmic  processes  and  by  means 
of  these  are  joined  to  each  other  in  a  network. 

In  the  lower  Vertebrates  the  gelatinous  tissue  persists  at  many 
places,  even  when  the  animals  are  fully  grown ;  in  Man  and  other 
Mammals  it  early  disappears,  being  converted  into  two  higher  forms 
of  connective  substance^  either  into  fibrillar  connective  tissue  or  into 
carUlaginoua  tissue.  The  first-named  arises  in  the  gelatinous  matrix 
by  the  differentiation  of  connective-tissue  fibres  on  the  part  of  the 
cells,  which  are  sometimes  close  together,  sometimes  widely  scattered. 
These  fibres  consist  of  collagen  and  upon  boiling  produce  glue. 
At  first  sparsely  represented,  these  glue-producing  fibres  continually 
increase  in  volume  in  older  animals.  Thus  transitional  forms,  which 
are  designated  as  fcetal  or  immature  connective  tissue,  lead  from 
gelatinous  tissue  to  mature  connective  tissue,  which  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  fibres  and  the  cells  which  have  produced  them.  This 
ia  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  uses  in  the  orgaiusm,.aocordingas  its 
fibres  cross  one  another  in  various  directions  without  order,  or  are 
arranged  parallel  to  one  another  and  grouped  into  special  cords  and 
strands.  Thus,  in  connection  with  other  parts  derived  from  the  germ- 
layers,  it  gives  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  organs.  In  some  places 
it  forms  the  foundation  for  epithelial  layers  of  great  superficial 
extent ;  together  with  them  it  produces  the  integument,  composed 
of  epidermis,  corium,  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  the 
various  mucous  and  serous  membranes;  in  others  it  unites  with 
masses  of  transversely  striped  muscle,  and  arranges  itself  under 
the  influence  of  their  traction  into  parallel  bundles  of  tense  fibres, 
furnishing  tendons  and  aponeuroses.  Again  at  other  places  it 
takes  the  form  of  firm  sheets  of  connective  tissue,  which  serve  for 
the  separation  or  enveloping  of  masses  of  muscle,  the  intermuscular 
ligaments  and  the  fasciie  of  muscles. 

The  second  metamorphic  product  of  the  primary  mesenchyme, 
cartilage,  is  developed  in  the  following  manner :  At  certain  places 
the  embryonic  gelatinous  tissue  acquires  as  a  result  of  proliferation  a 
greater  number  of  cells,  and  the  cells  secrete  between  them  a  carti- 
laginous matrix,  chondrin.  The  parts  which  have  resulted  from 
the  process  of  chondrification  exceed  in  rigidity  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  remaining  kinds  of  sustentative  substance,  the  gelatinoas 
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and  the  glue-producing  intermediate  tissue;  they  are  sharply 
differentiated  from  their  softer  surroundings,  and  become  adapted, 
in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  physical  properties,  to  the  as- 
sumption of  special  functions.  Cartilage  serves  in  part  to  keep 
canals  open  (cartilage  of  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tree),,  in  part 
for  the  protection  of  vital  organs,  around  which  they  form  a  firm 
envelope  (cartilaginous  cranium,  capsule  of  the  labyrinth,  vertebral 
canal,  etc.),  and  in  part  for  the  support  of  structures  projecting  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  (cartilage  of  the  limbs,  branchial  rays,  etc.). 
At  the  same  time  they  afford  firm  points  of  attachment  for  the 
masses  of  muscle  imbedded  in  the  mesenchyme,  neighboring  parts 
of  the  muscles  entering  into  firm  union  with  them.  In  this  manner 
there  has  arisen  through  histological  metamorphopis  a  differentiated 
skeletal  apparatus,  which  increases  in  complication  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  acquires  more  manifold  relations  with  the  muscu- 
lature. 

Cartilaginous  and  connective  tissues,  finally,  are  capable  of  a 
further  histological  metamorphosis,  since  the  last  form  of  sustenta- 
tive  substance,  osseous  tisstie,  is  developed  from  them  in  connection 
with  the  secretion  of  salts  of  lime.  T/iere  are  there/ore  bones  that 
have  arisen  J  rom  a  cartilaginou%  matrix  and  otfiers  from  one  of  con- 
nective  tissue.  With  the  appearance  of  bone,  the  skeletal  apparatus 
of  Vertebrates  has  reached  its  highest  perfection. 

Even  if  the  mesenchyme  has  by  these  processes  experienced  an 
extraordinarily  high  degree  of  differentiation  and  a  great  diversity 
of  form,  the  histological  processes  of  differentiation  which  take  place 
in  it  are  nevertheless  not  yet  exhausted.  In  the  gelatinous  or 
connective-tissue  matrix  canals  and  spaces  arise  in  which  blood  and 
lymph  move  in  accomplishing  their  function  of  intermediating  in 
the  metastasis  of  the  organism,  not  only  conveying  the  nutritive 
fluids  to  the  individual  organs,  but  also  conducting  away  both  the 
substances  which — owing  to  the  chemical  processes  in  the  tissues 
— have  become  useless  and  the  superfluous  fluids.  Out  of  these 
first  beginnings  arises  a  very  complicated  organic  apparatus.  The 
larger  cavities  constitute  arteries  and  veins,  and  acquire  peculiarly 
constructed  thick  walls,  provided  with  non-stria te  muscle- cells 
and  elastic  fibres,  in  which  three  different  layers  can  be  dis- 
tinguished as  tunica  intima,  media,  and  adventitia.  A  small  part 
of  the  blood-passages,  especially  distinguished  by  an  abundance  of 
muscle-cells,  is  converted  into  a  propulsive  apparatus  for  the  fluid 
— ^the    heart.      The  elementary  corpuscles  that  circulate  in  the 
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ctirrents  of  the  fluid,  the  blood-cells  and  lymph-cells,  demand 
renewal  the  more  frequently  the  more  complex  the  metastasis 
becomes.  This  leads  to  the  formation  of  special  breeding  places,  as 
it  were,  for  the  lymph-corpusclea  In  the  course  of  the  lymphafdc 
vessels  and  spaces  there  takes  place  at  certain  points  in  the  oon- 
nective  tissue  an  especially  active  proliferation  of  cells.  The 
substance  of  the  connective-tissue  framework  assumes  here  the 
special  modification  of  reticular  or  adenoid  tissue.  The  surplus  of 
cells  produced  enters  into  the  lymphatic  current  as  it  sweeps  past. 
According  as  these  lymphoid  organs  exhibit  a  simple  or  a  complicated 
structure,  they  are  distinguished  as  solitary  or  aggregated  follicles,  as 
lymphatic  ganglia  and  spleen. 

Finally  there  are  formed  at  very  many  places  in  the  intermediate 
layer,  as  especially  in  the  whole  course  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
organic  [non-striate]  muscles. 

After  tins  brief  survey  of  the  processes  of  difPerentiation  in  the 
intermediate  layer,  which  are  primarily  of  an  histological  nature,  I 
turn  to  the  special  history  of  the  development  of  the  organs  which 
arise  from  it,  the  blood-vessel  and  skeletal  systems. 


I.  The  Development  of  the  Blood-vessel  System. 

The  very  first  fundament  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  blood  has 
already  been  treated  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  text-book.  We  will 
therefore  here  concern  ourselves  with  the  special  conditions  of  the 
vascular  system,  with  the  origin  of  the  heart  and  chief  blood-vees^lR, 
and  with  the  special  forms  which  the  circulation  presents  in  the 
various  stages  of  development,  and  which  are  dependent  on  the 
formation  of  the  fcetal  membranes.  In  this  I  shall  treat  separately, 
both  for  the  heart  and  for  the  rest  of  the  vascular  system,  the  first 
fundamental  processes  of  development  and  the  succeeding  altera- 
tions, from  which  the  ultimate  condition  is  finally  evolved. 


A,  The  first  Developmentcd  Conditioiis  of  the  Vascular  System, 
{a)  Of  the  HeaH. 

The  vascular  system  of  Vertebrates  can  berefen^d  back  to  a  very- 
simple  fundamental  form — ^namely,  to  two  blood-vessel  trunks — of 
which  the  one  runs  above  and  the  other  below  the  intestine  in  the 
direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body.    The  dorsal  trunk,  the 
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aorta,  lies  in  the  attachment  of  the  dorsal  mesentery,  by  means  of 
which  the  intestine  is  connected  to  the  vertebral  column ;  the  other 
trunk,  on  the  contrary,  is  imbedded  in  the  ventral  mesentery,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  such  a  structure  is  ever  established  in  the  Vertebrates ;  it 
is  almost  completely  metamorphosed  into  the  heart.  The  latter  is 
therefore  nothing  else  than  a  peculiarly  developed  part  of  a  main 
blood-vessel  provided  with  especially  strong  muscular  walls. 

In  the  fir6t  fundament  of  the  heart  there  are  two  different  types 
to  be  distinguished,  one  of  which  is  present  in  Selachians,  Ganoids, 
Amphibia,  and  Cyclostomes,  the  other  in  Bony  Fishes  and  the  higher 
Vertebrates — Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals. 

In  the  description  of  the  Jirst  type  I  select  as  an  example  the 
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cardiom  anterins. 

development   of  the   heart  in   the  Amphibia,  concerning  which  a 
detailed  account  has  very  recently  been  published  by  Rabl. 

In  Amphibia  the  heart  is  established  very  far  forward  in  the 
embryonic  body,  underneath  the  pharynx  or  cavity  of  the  head-gut 
{figs.  297,  298).  The  embryonic  body-cavity  {Ui)  reaches  into  this 
region,  and  in  cross  sections  appears  upon  both  sides  of  the  median 
plane  as  a  narrow  fissure.  The  lateral  halves  of  the  body-cavity  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  ventral  mesentery  (yh^\  by  means 
of  which  the  under  surface  of  the  pharynx  is  united  with  the  wall 
of  the  body.  If  we  examine  the  ventral  mesentery  more  closely,  we 
observe  that  in  its  middle  the  two  mesodermic  layei-s  from  which  it 
has  been  developed  separate  from  each  other  and  allow  a  small 
<javity  (A)  to  appear,   the  primitive   cardiac  cavity.     This  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  is  afterwards  developed 
into  the  endocardium  (enc?).*  Outside  of  the  latter  the  adjacent 
cells  of  the  middle  germ-layer  are  thickened;  they  furnish  tho 
material  out  of  which  the  cardiac  musculature  (the  myocardium)  and 
the  superficial  membrane  of  the  heart  (pericardium  viscerale^  ariflc 
The  fundament  of  the  heart  is  attached  above  [dorsally]  to  the 
pharynx  (d)  and  below  to  the  body-wall  by  the  remnant  of  the 
mesentery,  which  persists  as  a  thin  membrane.  We  designate  these 
two  parts  as  the  suspensory  ligaments  of  the  heart,  as  back  [dorsal] 
and  front  [ventral]  cardiac  mesenteries  {khg^  vhg\  or  as  mesocardinin 
posterius  and  anterius.  At  this  time  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  of 
a  pericardial  sac,  unless  we  should  designate  as  such  the  anterior 

[ventral]  region  of  the  body- 
cavity,  from  which,  as  the 
further  course  of  development 
will  show,  the  pericardium  is 
chiefly  derived. 

In  tJie  second  type  the  heart 
arises  from  distinct  and  widely 
separated  halves,  as  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Chick  and  the 
Babbit  most  distinctly  teach. 

In  the  Chick  the  first  traces- 
of  the  fundament  may  be  de- 
monstrated at  an  early  period, 
in  embryos  with  four  to  six  . 
primitive  segments.  They 
appear  here  at  a  time  when 
the  various  germ-layers  are  still  spread  out  flat,  at  a  time  when  the 
front  part  of  the  embryonic  fundament  first  begins  to  be  elevated  as 
the  small  cephalic  protuberance,  and  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine is  still  in  the  first  phases  of  development.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  intestinal  cavity  in  the  Chick  is  developed  by  the  folding 
together  and  fusion  of  the  intestinal  plates  [splanchnopleure].  If 
one  examines  carefully  the  i-idge  of  an  intestinal  fold  in  the  very 
process  of  being  formed  (fig.  299  A  df),  one  observes  that  its  visceral 
middle  layer  is  somewhat  thickened,  composed  of  large  cells,  and 
separated  from  the  entoblast  by  a  space  filled  with  a  jelly-like  matrix^ 
In  the  latter  there  lie  a  few  isolated  cells,  which  subsequently 

•  Relative  to  the  origin  of  the  endothelial  sac  of  the  heart,  compare  tha 
observations  given  on  page  186. 
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parietal  middle  layer;  hhg,  posterior,  vhg, 
anterior  mesooardium  ;  end,  endocardium ; 
A,  eavity  of  the  heart ;  Ih,  ventral  part  of  the 
body-cavity ;  ep,  epidermis. 
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fSf.  nv. — ThtM  diafrmau  to 

illutemto  th«  fomatien  of 
<k»  bMurt  ia  th*  Ohiok. 
»,  Neural  tube ;  in,  meaen- 
chyma  of  the  head :  d,  in- 
testinal cavity;  df,  folds 
of  the  intestinal  plate 
[qUanchnopleure],  tn  which 
the  endothelial  aaoa  of  the 
heart  are  eatabliahed ;  h,  en- 
dothelial sac  of  the  heart : 
cA,  chorda ;  Ik,  hod>  • 
oarity ;  oA-,  outer,  ik^  inner 
germ-layer;  mAr\  parietal 
middle  layer ;  mif,  viaceral 
middle  layer,  fron\  the 
thickened  portion  of  which 
the  mnaculatare  of  the 
heart  is  developed  ;  du,  in- 
testinal sutnre,  in  which 
the  two  intestinal  folds  are 
fused ;  db,  part  of  the  ento- 
hlaat  which  has  become  de- 
tached from  the  epithelium 
of  the  cephalic  portion  of 
the  intestine  at  the  intes- 
tinal, anture  and  lies  on 
the  yolk ;  -H  dorsal  meso- 
cardium ;  *  ventral  meso- 
cardium. 

At  The  youngest  stage  frhows 
the  infolding  of  the  s|>lanch- 
Dopleure,  by  means  of  which 
Uie  cephalic  part  of  the  in- 
testine is  formed.  In  the 
angles  of  the  intestinal  folds 
the  two  endothelial  sacs  of 
the  heart  have  been  esta- 
blished between  the  inner 
germ-layer  and  the  visceral 
middle  layer. 

S,  Somewhat  older  stage. 
The  two  folds  (A  df)  have 
met  in  the  intestinal  sutui-e 
(dn),  so  that  the  two  endo- 
thelial sacs  of  the  hear^ 
lie  cloee  together  in  the 
median  |>labe  below  the 
bead-gutl 

C,  Oldest  stage.  The  part  of 
the  eutoblast  which  lines 
the  head-gut  (cO  has  become 
separated  at  the  intestinnl 
suture  {B  dn)  from  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  ento- 
bUst,  which  (d6)  lies  upon 


mk'ak 


xklhvUe'hdS 


mJi*hdn 


hdbhmVlk 


the  yolk,  so  that  the  two  endothelial  sacs  of  the  heart  are  in  contact ;  they  subaequently  fuse. 
They  lie  in  a  cardiac  8u«>pensorium  formed  by  the  visceral  middle  layers,  the  meaocardium,  on 
which  one  can  distinguish  an  upper  [dorsal]  and  an  under  part— meiocardiam  anperiaa(-t-)aad 
ioferiua  (*).  By  means  of  this  mesocardiam  the  primitive  body-cavity  Ls  temporarily  divided 
into  two  portions. 
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surround  a  small  cavity,  the  primitive  cardiac  cavity  (h).  These  cells 
assume  more  of  an  endothelial  character.  While  the  intestinal  folds 
grow  toward  each  other,  the  two  endothelial  tubes  become  enlarged 
and  push  the  thickened  part  of  the  visceral  middle  layer  before  them, 
so  that  the  latter  forms  a  low,  ridge-like  elevation  into  the  primitive 
body-cavity.  In  the  embryos  of  higher  Vertebrates  also,  just  as  in 
the  Amphibia,  this  stretches  forward  into  the  embryonic  fundament 
as  far  as  the  last  visceral  arch,  and  has  here  received  the  special  name 
of  neck-cavity  or  parietal  cavity. 

In  older  embryos  (fig.  299  B)  the  edges  of  the  two  folds  have  met 
in  the  median  plane,  and  consequently  the  two  cardiac  tubes  have 
moved  close  together.  A  process  of  fusion  then  takes  place  between 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  intestinal  folds. 

First  the  entoblastic  layers  fuse,  and  in  this  way  is  produced 
(fig.  299  B)  beneath  the  chorda  dorsalis  (ch)  the  cavity  of  the  head-gut . 
{d)f  which  then  detaches  itself  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  ento 
blast  {Bg,  299  C  db) ;  the  latter  is  left  lying  on  the  yolk  and  becomes 
the  yolk-sac.  Under  the  cavity  of  the  head-gut  the  two  cardiac 
sacs  have  come  close  together,  so  that  their  cavities  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  their  own  endothelial  walls  only.  By  the  break- 
ing through  of  these  there  soon  arises  from  them  (h)  a  single  cardiac 
tube.  On  the  side  toward  the  body-cavity  this  is  covered  by  the 
visceral  middle  layer  (mk^),  the  cells  of  which  are  distinguished  in 
the  region  of  the  fundament  of  the  heart  by  their  great  length  and 
furnish  the  material  for  the  cardiac  musculature,  while  the  inner 
endothelial  membrane  becomes  only  the  endocardium. 

The  whole  fundament  of  the  heart  lies,  as  in  the  Amphibia,  in  a 
ventral  mesentery,  the  upper  [dorsal]  part  of  which,  extending  from 
the  heart  to  the  head-gut  (fig.  299  0  +),  can  here  also  be  called  the 
dorsal  suspensory  of  the  heart  or  mesocardium  posterius,  and  the 
lower  [ventral]  part  (*)  mesocardium  anterius.  In  the  Chick,  when 
the  cardiac  tube  begins  to  be  elongated  and  bent  into  an  S-shaped 
form,  the  mesocardium  anterius  quickly  disappears. 

Similar  conditions  are  furnished  by  cross  sections  through  RaJthU 
embryos  8  or  9  days  old.  In  the  latter  the  paired  fundaments  of  the 
heart  are  indeed  developed  still  eariier  and  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
Chick,  even  at  a  time  when  the  entoderm  is  still  spread  out  flat  and 
has  not  yet  begim  to  be  infolded.  Upon  cross  sections  one  sees 
(fig.  301),  in  a  small  region  at  some  distance  from  the  median  plane, 
the  splanchnopleure  separated  from  the  somatopleure  by  a  small 
fissure  (ph),  which  is  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  body-cavity.     At 
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this  place  the  visceral  middle  layer  {ahh)  i^  also  raised  up  somewhat 
from  the  entoderm  {sw)^  so  that  it  causes  a  projection  into  the  body- 
cavity  {ph).  Here  there  is  developed  between  the  two  layers  a  smaU 
cavity,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  endothelial  membrane  (tAA),  the 
primitive  cardiac  sac.  At  their  first  appei^jrance  the  halves  of  the 
heart  lie  very  far  apart.  They  are  to  be  seen  both  in  the  very 
slightly  magnified  cross  section  (fig.  300)  and  also  in  the  surface  view 
of  an  embryo  Rabbit  (fig.  302)  at  the  place  indicated  by  h.     They 


hA  \*** 


Fig.  801. 


Fif*.  800,  801.— Oron  MetioB  throofh  tht  hMid  of  aa  emhrjo  lUbDU  of  tho  umo  afo  m  that 
■Imwb  ia  flf .  808.    From  Kolukeb.    Fig.  SOI  is  a  part  of  flg.  800  more  highly  magniflcKl. 

Fig.  800.— A,  A',  Fondamenti  of  the  heart ;  «r,  ceiophageal  groove. 

Fig.  801.— r/,  Donal  groove ;  mp^  medullary  plate ;  rw,  medullary  ridge ;  A,  outer  germ-layer ; 

'  dd^  inner  germ-layer ;  AT,  ita  chordal  thickening  ;  <p,  undivided  middle  layer ;  Aj9,  parietal, 

dfp^  viaoeral  middle  lajer ;  ph^  pericardial  part  of  the  body -cavity  ;  oAA,  mueoular  wall  of 

the  heart ;  ihh,  endothelial  layer  of  the  heart ;  m«<,  lateral  undivided  part  of  the  middlo 

layer ;  tw,  intestinal  fold,  from  which  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  ia  formed. 


afterwards  move  toward  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Chick  by  the  infolding  of  the  splanchnopleure,  and  come  to  lie  on 
the  under  side  of  the  head-gut,  where  they  fuse  and  are  temporarily 
attached  above  and  below  by  means  of  a  dorsal  and  ventral  mesentery. 
Concerning  the  processes  of  development  just  sketched  the  question 
may  be  raised  :  What  relation  do  the  paired  and  the  unpaired  funda- 
ments of  the  heart  sustain  to  each  other  ?  It  is  to  be  answered  to 
this,  ifuU  the  unpaired  fundament  of  the  heart,  which  is  present  in  the 
hvoer  Vertebrates^  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  form.     The  double 
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hmrtrfcrmaliony  however  aberrant  it  at  first  sigJU  appears,  can   he 

easily  referred  hack  to  this, 

A    single    cardiac    tube    cannot    be    developed    in    the    higher 

Vertebrates,  because  at  the 
time  of  its  formation  a  head- 
gut  does  not  yet  exist,  but 
only  the  fundament  of  it  is 
formed  in  the  still  flat  ento- 
derm. The  parts  which  will 
subsequently  form  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  head -gut,  and  in 
which  the  heart  is  developed, 
are  still  two  separated  terri- 
tories; they  still  lie  at  some 
distance  from  the  median 
plane  at  the  right  and  at 
the  left.  If  therefore  it  is 
necessary  for  the  heai*t  to  be 
formed  at  this  early  period, 
it  must  arise  in  the  separated 
regions,  which  by  the  process 
of  infolding  are  joined  into 
a  single  ventral  tract.  The 
vessel  must  arise  as  two  parU^^ 
which,  like  the  two  intestinal 
folds,  subsequently  fuse. 

Whether  the  heai-t  is  formed 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  in 
either  case  it  has  for  a  time 
the  form  of  a  straight  sac 
lj4ng  ventral  to  the  head -gut 
and  composed  of  two  tubes  one 
within  the  other,  which  are 
separated  by  a  large  space 
assumably  filled  with  a  gela- 
tinous matiix.  The  inner, 
endothelial  tube  becomes  the 
endocardium ;  the  outer  tube, 

which  is  derived  from   the   visceral   middle   layer,   furnishes  the 

foundation  for  the  myocardium  and  the  pericardial  membrane  that 

immediately  invests  the  surface  of  the  heart. 


//^ 


Fiff.  aot.— Imhrjo  KabUt  of  the  ninth  day,  Mtn 
from  th«  donal  tide,  after  Kolliker.  Mag- 
nified 21  diameters. 

The  axial  (stem-)  sone  («a)  and  the  parietal  aone 
(p2)  are  to  be  dietiiigubhed.  In  the  former  8 
pairs  of  primitive  Mginente  have  been  formed 
at  the  side  of  the  chorda  and  neural  tabe. 

ap.  Area  pellncida ;  r/,  dorutl  groove ;  vk,  fore 
brain  ;  ah,  optic  veeide ;  mA,  mid -brain;  M, 
hind-brain  ;  utt,  primitive  segment ;  <(x,  axial 
lone  ;  jk,  parietal  zone  ;  ft,  heart ;  ph,  pericar- 
dial part  of  the  body-cavity ;  vd,  margin  of  the 
anterior  intestinal  portal  showing  through  the 
overlying  structures ;  of,  fold  of  the  amnion  ; 
ro,  vena  ompbaloniesenterica. 
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(6)  The  First  Developmental  Conditions  of  the  Large  Vessels.    Vitelline 
Circtilationy  Allantoic  and  Placental  Circulation. 

At  both  ends,  in  front  and  behind,  the  heart  is  continuous  with 

the  trunks  of  blood-vessels,  which  have  been  established  at  the  same 

time  with  it.     The  anterior  or  arterial  end  of  the  cardiac  tube  is 

elongated  into  an  unpaired  vessel,  the  truncus  arteriosus^  which  con- 

tinnes  the  forward  course  under  the  head -gut,  and  is  divided  in  the 

r^ion  of  the  first  visceral  arch  into  two  arms,  which  embrace  the 

bead-gut  on  the  right  and  left  and  ascend  within  the  arch  to  the 

dorsal  surface  of  the  embryo.     Here  they  bend  around  and  run  back- 

'ward  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body  to  the  tail-end.     These 

two  vessels  are  the  primitive  aortce  (figs.  107,  116  ao);  they  take 

their  course  on  either  side  of  the  chorda  dorsaHs,  above  the  entoderm 

and  below  the  primitive  segments.     They  give  off  lateral  branches, 

among  which  the  arteries  ompluilomeserUerioce  are  in  the  Amniota 

distinguished  by  their  great  size.     These  betake  themselves  to  the 

yolk-sac  and  conduct  the  greatest  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  two 

primitive  aortas  into  the  area  vasculosa,  where  it  goes  through  the 

mteUine  circulation. 

In  the  Chick,  the  conditions  of  which  form  the  basis  of  the  following 
account  (dg.  303),  the  two  vitelline  arteries  {R.Of.A^  L,Of.A)  quit 
the^aorto  at  some*  distance  from  their  tail-ends,  and  pass  out  laterally 
from  the  embryonic  fundament  between  entoderm  and  visceral  middle 
layer  into  the  area  pellucida,  traverse  the  latter,  and  distribute  them- 
selves in  the  vasctdar  area.  They  are  here  resolved  into  a  fine  net- 
work of  vessels,  which  lie,  as  a  cross  section  (fig.  116)  shows,  in  the 
mesenchyme  between  the  entoderm  and  the  visceral  middle  layer, 
and  which  are  sharply  bounded  at  their  outer  edge  (toward  the 
vitelline  area)  by  a  large  marginal  vessel  (fig.  303  S.7^,  the  sinus  ter- 
minalis.  The  latter  forms  a  ring  which  is  everywhere  closed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  region  which  lies  in  front,  at  the  place 
where  the  anterior  amniotic  sheath  has  been  developed. 

Eron^  the  vascular  area  the  blood  is  collected  into  several  large 
venous  trunks,  by  means  of  which  it  is  conducted  back  to  the  heart. 
From  the  front  part  of  the  marginal  sinus  it  returns  in  the  two 
vencs  viieUMut  anterioreSf  which  run  in  a  straight  line  from  in 
front  backwards  and  also  receive  lateral  branches  from  the  vascular 
network.  From  the  hind  part  of  the  sinus  terminalis  the  blood  is 
taken  up  by  the  vensB  vitellinee  posteriores,  of  which  the  one  of  the 
left  side  is  larger  than  the  one  of  the  right ;  the  latter  afterwards 
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degenerates  more  and  more.  From  the  sides  likewise  there  oome 
still  larger  collecting  vessels,  the  venae  viteUinsB  laterales.  All 
the  vitelline  veins  of  either  side  now  unite  in  the  middle  of  the 
emhiyonic  hody  to  form  a  single  large  trunk,  the  vena  omphala- 


Vitelline 


ViteUlne  area. 


sa^ 


wig.  aot.~Dimfn]n  of  tlM  ▼Mralar  ■Tttom  of  the  yelk«eae  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  ef 
iBOubatioa,  after  Balfour. 

The  whole  blastoderm  haa  been  removed  from  the  egg  and  is  represented  ai  aeen  from  below. 
Hence  what  is  really  at  the  right  appeirs  at  the  left,  and  vice  verad.  The  part  of  the  area 
opaca  in  which  the  close  vascnlar  network  has  been  formed  is  sharply  terminated  at  its 
periphery  by  the  sinus  terminalis,  and  forms  the  vascular  area ;  outside  of  the  latter  lies  ^e 
Titelline  ai-ea.  The  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  embryo  is  free  from  a  Tascalar  net* 
work,  and  now,  as  previously,  Is  distinguished  by  the  name  area  pelluoida. 

U,  Heart;  A  A,  aortic  .arches ;  Ao,  dorsal  aorta;  L.Of.A,  left,  R.Of.A,  right  vitelline  artery; 
iS.r,  sinus  terminalis  ;  L,Of^  left,  R.Qf,  right  vitelline  vein ;  5.  P,  sinus  venosus :  2>.C;  doctas 
Cuvieri;  5.Cte.r,  superior,  V,Ca^  inferior  cardinal  vein.  The  veins  are  left  in  outline; 
the  arteries  are  black. 


mumUfrica  (i?.6>/*and  L,Of)y  which  enters  the  posterior  end  of  the 
heart  {H). 

The  motion  of  the  blood  begins  to  be  visible  in  the  case  of  the 
Chick  as  eavly  as  the  second  day  of  incubation.  At  this  time 
the  blood  is  still   a  clear  fluid,  which  contains  only  few  formed 
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components.  For  the  most  of  the  blood-oorpnsdeB  still  continae  to 
lie  in  groups  on  the  walls  of  the  tubes,  where  they  constitute  the 
previously  described  IhodAdamda  (fig.  114),  which  cause  the  red- 
besprinkled  appearance  of  the  vascular  area.  The  eonPrcwtiona  oj 
the  heairif  by  which  the  blood  is  set  in  motion,  are  at  first  slow  and 
then  become  more  and  more  i*apid.  On  the  average,  according  to 
Frbter,  the  strokes  then  amount  to  130 — 150  per  minute.  How- 
ever, the  frequency  of  pulsations  is  largely  dependent  upon  external 
influences;  it  increases  with  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of 
incubation  and  diminishes  at  every  depression  of  it,  as  well  as  when 
the  egg  is  opened  for  study.  At  the  time  when  the  heart  begins  to 
pidsate,  no  muscle-fibrill»  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  myocar- 
dinm;  from  this  results  the  interesting  fact  that  purely  proto- 
plasmicy  still  undifferentiated  cells  are  in  a  condition  to  make  strong 
rhythmical  contractions. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  vitelline  circulation 
in  the  Chick  is  at  its  highest  development ;  it  has  undergone  some 
alight  changes.  We  find  instead  of  a  single  vascular  network  a 
double  one,  an  arterial  and  a  venous.  The  arterial  network^  which 
receives  the  blood  from  the  vitelline  arteries,  lies  deeper,  nearer  to  the 
yolk,  while  the  venous  spreads  itself  out  4bove  the  former  and  is 
adjacent  to  the  visceral  middle  layer.  The  circulating  blood  is 
distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  its  blood-corpuscles,  the  blood- 
islands  having  entirely  disappeared. 

Hhe  function  of  the  viteUine  eircukUion  is  twofold.  First  it  sezyes 
to  provide  the  blood  with  oxygen,  opportunity  for  acquiring  which 
is  afforded  by  the  whole  vascular  network  being  spread  out 
at  the  surface  of  the  egg.  Secondly  it  serves  to  bring  nutritive 
substances  to  the  embryo.  The  yolk-elements  below  the  entoblast 
are  disassociated,  liquefied,  and  taken  up  into  the  blood-vessels,  by 
which  they  are  carried  to  the  embryo,  where  they  serve  as  nutrition 
for  the  rapidly  dividing  cells.  Thus  far  the  embryonic  body 
increases  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  yolk-material  in  the  yolk- 
sac,  which  becomes  liquefied  and  absorbed. 

The  system  of  vitelline  blood-vessels  in  Mammals  agrees  in  general 
with  that' of  the  Chick,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  only  in 
some  unimportant  points,  which  do  not  need  to  be  discussed.  How- 
ever, this  question  certainly  arises'  What  signification  has  a 
vitelline  circulation  in  Mammals  (fig.  I3i  da)  in  which  the  egg  is 
furnished  with  only  a  small  amount  of  yolk-material  1 

Two  things  are  here  to  be  kept  in  mind ;  first,  that  the  eggs  of 
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Mammals  were  originally  provided  with  abundant  yolk-material,  like 
those  of  Eeptiles  (compare  p.  222),  and,  secondly,  that  the  blasto- 
dermic vesicle,  which  arises  after  the  process  of  cleavage,  becomes 
greatly  distended  by  the  accumulation  within  it  of  a  fluid  very  rich 
in  albumen,  furnished  by  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  Out  of  this  vesicle 
likewise  the  vitelline  blood-vessels  undoubtedly  take  up  nutritiTe 
material  and  convey  it  to  the  embryo,  until  a  more  ample  nutrition 
is  provided  by  means  of  the  placenta. 

In  addition  to  the  vitelline  blood-vessels  there  ni  ises  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates  a  second  system  of  vessels,  which  is  distributed  in  the 
fatal  membranes  outside  the  embryo  and  for  a  time  is  more  developed 
than  the  remaining  vessels  of  the  embryo.  It  serves  for  the 
aUantoic  circulation  of  Birds  and  Reptiles  and  the  placental  eirtur 
lation  of  Mammals. 

When  in  the  Chick  the  allantois  (PL  I.,  ^g,  5  al)  is  evaginated 
from  the  front  [ventral]  wall  of  the  hind-gut,  and  as  an  ever 
increasing  sac  soon  grows  out  of  the  body-cavity  through  the  dermal 
umbilicus  into  the  coelom  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  between  the 
serosa  and  the  yolk-sac,  there  appear  in  its  walls  two  blood-vessels, 
which  grow  focth  from  the  ends  of  the  two  primitive  aortte — the 
umbilical  vessels,  or  arterim  umbilicales.  The  blood  is  again  collected 
from  the  fine  capillary  network,  into  which  these  vessels  have  been 
resolved,  into  the  two  umbilical  veins  (vente  umbilicales),  whidi, 
after  having  arrived  at  the  navel,  pass  on  to  the  two  Cuviertan 
ducts  (see  p.  577)  and  pour  their  blood  into  these  near  the  entrance 
of  the  latter  into  the  sinus  venosus.  The  terminal  part  of  the 
right  vein  soon  atrophies,  whereas  the  left  receives  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  right  side  and  is  correspondingly  developed  into  a 
larger  trunk.  This  now  also  loses  its  original  connection  with  the 
ductus  Cuvieri,  since  it  effects  with  the  left  hepatic  vein  (vena 
hepatica  revehens)  an  anastomosis,  which  continually  becomes  larger 
and  finaUy  carries  the  whole  stream  of  blood.  Together  with  the  left 
hepatic  vein  the  left  umbilical  vein  then  empties  directly  into  the 
sinus  venosus  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  liver  (HocHfiTETrER). 

The  umbilical  and  vitelline  veins  undergo  opposite  changes  in 
calibre  during  development:  while  the  vitelline  circulation  is  well 
developed,  the  umbilical  veins  are  inconspicuous  stems ;  afterwards, 
however,  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  allantois  they  enlarge, 
whereas  the  ven»  omphalomesentericte  undergo  degeneration  and  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  yolk-sac  by  the  absorption  of  the  yolk 
becomes  smaller  and  loses  in  significance. 
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So  far  as  regards  the  purpose  of  the  umbilical  eircaUuioUy  it 
subserves  in  Heptiles  and  Birds  the  function  of  respiration.  For  the 
allantois,  when  it  has  become  larger,  in  the  Chick  for  example, 
applies  itself  closely  to  the  serosa  and  spreads  itself  out  in  the 
-vicinity  of  the  air-chamber  and  underneath  the  shell,  so  that  the 
blood  circulating  in  it  can  enter  into  an  exchange  of  gases  with  the 
atmospheric  air.  It  loses  its  importance  for  respiration  in  the  e^g 
only  at  the  moment  when  the  Chick  with  its  beak  breaks  through 
the  surrounding  embryonic  membranes,  and  breathes  directly  the  air 
contained  in  the  air-chamber.  For  the  conditions  of  the  circulation 
are  now  altered  throughout  the  whole  body,  since  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process  of  respiration  the  lungs  are  in  a  condition  to  take 
up  a  greater  quantity  of  blood,  resulting  in  a  degeneration  of  the 
umbilical  vessels  (compare  also  p.  584). 

The  umbilical  or  placental  circulation  in  Mammals  (fig.  139  il^ 
plays  a  still  more  important  r61e;  for  here  the  two  umbilical 
arteries  convey  the  blood  to  the  placenta.  After  the  blood  has 
been  laden  in  this  organ  with  oxygen  and  nutritive  substances,  it 
flows  back  again  to  the  heart,  at  first  through  two,  afterwards 
through  a  single  umbilical  vein  (p.  584). 


B,  The  further  DevdopmerU  of  the  Vascular  System  up  to  ike 
Mature  Condition. 

(a)  The  Metamorphosis  of  the  Tuhular  Heart  into  a  Heart 
with  Chambers, 

As  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  section,  the  heart  of  a  Verte- 
brate originally  has  for  a  short  time  the  form  of  a  straight  sac,  which 
sends  off  at  its  anterior  end  the  two  primitive  aortic  arches,  while  it 
receives  at  its  posterior  end  the  two  omphalomesenteric  veins.  The 
SBC  lies  far  forward  immediately  behind  the  head  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  neck  (fig.  304  A),  in  a  prolongation  of  the  body-cavity  (the 
parietal  or  cervical  cavity).  It  is  here  attached  by  means  of  a 
mesenteiy  of  only  brief  duration,  which  stretches  from  the  alimentary 
canal  to  the  ventral  wall  of  the  throat,  and  which  is  divided  by 
the  cardiac  sac  itself  into  an  upper  [dorsal]  and  an  under  part^  or 
mesocardimn  posterius  and  anterius. 

During  the  first  period  of  embryonic  development  the  heart  m 
distinguished  by  a  very  considerable  growth,  especially  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction ;  consequently  it  soon  ceases  to  find  the  necessary 
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room  for  itself  as  a  straight  sac,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  bend 
itself  into  an  S-khaped  loop  (fig.  304).  It  then  takes  such  a  position 
in  the  neck  that  one  of  the  bends  of  the  S,  which  receives  the 
vitelline  veins  or,  let  us  say  briefly,  the  venoas  portion,  comes  to  lie 
behind  and  at  the  left ;  the  other  or  arterial  portion,  which  sends 
off  the  aortic  arches,  in  front  and  at  the  right  (fig.  305). 

But  this  initial  position  is  soon  altered  (figs.  305,  313)  by  the  two 

curves  of  the  S  assuming  another 
relation  to  each  other.  The  venous 
portion  moves  headwards,  the  arterial, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, until  both  lie  approximately  in 
the  same  transverse  plane.  At  the 
same  time  they  become  turned  around 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  embrjro, 
the  venous  loop  moving  dorsally,  the 
arterial,  on  the  contrary,  ventrally. 
Seen  from  in  front  [ventral  ^%)eet] 
one  hides  the  other,  so  that  it  is  only 
in  a  side  view  that  the  S-shaped  cur- 
vature of  the  cardiac  sac  is  distinctly 
recognisable. 

By  the  increase  in  the  size  of  this 
viscus  the  anterior  part  of  the  body- 
cavity  is  already  greatly  distended,  and 
becomes  still  more  so  in  later  stages, 
when  there  is  produced  a  very  thin-walled 
elevation,  that  projects  out  to  a  great 
dibtance  (figs.  157  A,  314).  Inasmuch 
as  the  heart  completely  fills  the  cavity, 
and  is  covered  in  by  only  the  thin, 
transparent,  and  closely  applied  wall  of 
the  trunk, — the  membrana  reuniens 
inferior  of  Rathke, — it  appears  as  though  at  this  time  the  heart 
were  located  entirely  outside  of  the  body  of  the  embryo. 

After  the  completion  of  the  twisting,  there  is  effected  a  division  of 
the  S-shaped  sac  into  several  successive  compartments  (figs.  306,  308). 
The  venous  portion,  which  has  become  broader,  and  the  arterial  part 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  constriction  (ok)  and  can  now 
be  distinguished  as  atrium  {yh)  and  ventricle,  while  the  constricted 
region  between  the  two  may  be  indicated,  by  a  designation  intrcduoed 


Kg  804.— Head  of  a  Chiok  inoubftttd 
68  lunirs,  seen  ftrom  th«  doml 
tuMt  after  Mihalkovics.  Mag- 
nified 40  diameten. 

The  brain  ia  divided  into  4  vesicJee : 
pvhf  primary  fore-brain  vesicle ; 
mh,  mid-brain  vesicle  ;  Lh,  hind- 
brain  vesicle ;  nJk,  after-brain 
vesicle;  au,  optic  vesicle ;  h,  heart 
(seen  through  the  last  brain- 
veaicle) ;  vo,  vena  omphalomesen- 
terica ;  tu,  primitive  segment ; 
rm,  spinal  oord  ;  x.  anterior  wall 
of  brain,  which  is  evasinated  to 
form  the  cerebrum. 
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by  Haller,  €ls  auricular  canqliok).  The  atrium  thereby  acquires  a 
striking  form,  since  its  two  lateral  walls  develop  large  out-pocketings 
iho\  the  auridea  of  the  heart  (auriculae  cordis) ;  the  free  edges  of 
the  latter,  which  in  addition  soon  acquire  notches,  are  turned  for- 
ward, and  subsequently  enfold  more  and  more  the  arterial  part  of  the 
heart,  the  truncus  arteriosus  {Ta),  and  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ventricle. 

The  auricular  canal  (i^^.  308  ok)  is  in  embryos  a  well -distinguished 
narrowed  place  in  the  cardiac  tube.  Owing  to  the  great  flattening 
of  its  endothelial  tube  in  the  sagittal  direction, — its  walls  almost 


Kg.  806. 


Fig.  306. 


Pig.  80S.— Eeart  of  a  hanuui  •mbryo,  tho  body  of  which  wm  2*16  mm.  long  (embryo  Lg)^  after 

His.    [Compiure  fig.  318.] 
X,  Ventricle ;  2V»,  tmncus  arterioeiu ;  F,  venotui  end  of  the  S-shapad  cardiac  sac. 

Tig.  806.  >- Heart  of  a  human  embryo  that  was  4  8  mm.  long,  nook  measurement  (embryo  Bl), 

after  His. 
h,  Ventricle  ;  TVi,  tronouk  arteriosus ;  ok^  oanalis  auricalaris  ;  vA,  atiiom  with  the  heart-auricles 

Ko  (auriculsB  cordis). 


coming  into  contact, — the  passage  between  atrium  and  ventricle  is 
reduced  to  a  narrow  transverse  fissure.  It  is  here  that  the  a/trio- 
ventrtciUar  valves  are  afterwards  developed. 

The  fundament  of  the  ventricle  at  first  presents  the  form  of  a 
curved  tube  (figs.  305,  306  /;),  which  however  soon  changes  its  form. 
For  at  a  very  early  period  there  is  observable  on  its  anterior  [ventral] 
and  posterior  surfaces  a  shallow  furrow  running  from  above  down- 
ward, the  sulcus  interventricularis  (fig.  307  si),  which  allows  a  left 
and  a  right  half  of  the  ventricle  to  be  distinguished  externally.  The 
latter  is  the  narrower,  and  is  continued  upward  into  the  truncus 
arteriosus  {Ta),  the  beginning  of  which  is  somewhat  enlarged  and 
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designated  as  bulbus.  Between  bulbus  and  ventricle  lies  a  place 
tbat  is  only  slightly  constricted,  called  the  frelum  HaUeri ;  it  was 
recognised  even  by  the  older  anatomists,  then  remained  for  a  time 
little  regarded,  and  now  has  been  again  described  as  noteworthy  by 
His.  For  it  marks  the  place  at  which  subsequently  the  semilunar 
jalves  are  established. 

During  the  externally  visible  changes  of  form,  some  alterations 
are  also  progressing  in  the  finer  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  heart. 
As  previously  remarked,  the  fundament  of  the  heart  consists  in  the 
beginning  of  two  sacs,  one  within  the  other — an  inner  endothelial 
tube  lined  with  flat  cells,  and  an  outer  muscular  sac  consisting  of  cells 

with  abundant  protoplasm 
and  derived  from  the 
middle  germ-layer.  The 
two  are  completely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by 
a  considerable  space,  which 
is  probably  filled  with  gela- 
tinous substance. 

The  endothdial  tube  is  in 
general  a  tolerably  faithful 
copy  of  the  muscular  sac, 
yet  the  narrower  and  wider 
regions  are  more  sharply 
marked  off  from  one  an- 
other in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter ;  "  as  regards 
its  form,  it  sustains  such  a 
relation  to  the  ¥^ole  heart 
as  it  would  if  it  were  a  greatly  shrivelled,  internal  cast  of  it "  (His). 
In  the  muscular  sac  distinct  traces  of  muscle-fibres  can  be  reoog- 
msed  even  at  the  time  when  the  S-shaped  curvature  makes  its 
appearance.  At  later  stages  in  the  development  differences  appear 
between  atrium  and  ventricle.  In  the  atrium  the  muscular  wall  is 
uniformly  thickened  into  a  compact  plate,  with  the  inside  of  which  the 
endothelial  tube  is  in  immediate  contact.  In  the  venti-icle,  on  the 
contrary,  there  occurs  a  loosening,  as  it  were,  of  the  muscular  walL 
There  are  formed  numerous  small  trabeculse  of  muscular  cells,  which 
project  into  the  previously  mentioned  space  between  the  two  sacs  and 
become  united  to  one  another,  forming  a  large-meshed  network  (i^f^, 
311  Ay    The  endothelial  tube  of  the  heart,  by  forming  out-pocketingB^ 


Pif .  807.— Eeart  of  a  hiuuiB  embryo  of  tho  fifth  woek, 

After  His. 
rk.  Right,  Ik^  left  ventricle  ;  «t,  sulcus  interventricu- 

laris ;  TVi,  troncus  aYteriosus  ;  Uio,  left,  rho^  right 

Aoiiole  of  the  heart. 
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soon  oomes  into  intimate  contact  with  the  trabeculse,  and  envelops 
each  one  of  them  with  a  special  covering  (His).  Thus  there  arise 
in  the  spongy  wall  of  the  ventricle  numerous  spaces  lined  with 
endothelium,  which  toward  the  surface  of  the  heart  end  blindly,  but 
^;vhich  communicate  with  the  central  cavity  and  like  this  receive  into 
them  the  stream  of  blood. 

The  embryonic  heart  of  Man  and  Mammals  resembles  in  its  first 
condition — ^that  which  has  been  described  up  to  this  point — the  heart 
of  the  lowest  Vertebrates,  the  Fishes.  In  the  former  as  in  the 
latter  it  consists  of  a  region,  the  atrium,  which  receives  the  venous 
blood  from  the  body,  and  of  another,  the  ventricle,  which  drives  the 
blood  into  the  arterial  vessels.  Corresponding  to  this  condition  of 
the  heart,  tfie  wJiok  circulation  in  embryos  of  this  stage  and  in  Fishes 
is  Hill  a  simple  and  a  single  one.  This  becomes  changed  in  the 
evolution  of  Vertebrates,  as  in  the  embryonic  life  of  the  individual, 
tvilh  ths  development  'of  the  lungs^  upon  the  appearance  of  which  a 
doubling  of  the  heart  and  of  tlie  hlood-drculation  is  introduced. 

The  cause  of  such  a  change  is  clear,  from  the  topographical  relation 
of  Hie  two  lungs  to  the  heart,  the  former  arising  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  heait  by  evagination  of  the  fore-gut  {^^*  314  Ig). 
The  lungs  therefore  receive  their  blood  from  an  arterial  stem  lying 
very  near  the  heart,  from  the  fifth  [sixth]  pair  of  aortic  arches  that 
aiise  from  the  truncus  arteriosus.  Similarly  they  give  back  again  the 
venous  pulmonary  blood  directly  to  the  heart  through  short  stems, 
the  pulmonary  veins,  which,  originally  united  into  a  single  collecting 
trunk  (BoBN,  Rose),  open  into  the  atrium  at  the  left  of  the  great 
venous  trunks.  Therefore  the  blood  that  flows  directly  out  of  the  heart 
into  the  lungs  also  flows  directly  hack  again  to  the  heart.  Herein  is 
fivmished  tlie  prerequisite  for  a  douhle  circulation.  This  comes  into 
existence  when  the  pulmonary  and  the  body  currents  are  separated  Jrom 
each  other  by  means  of  partitions  throughout  tlic  short  course  of  the 
vascular  system  which  both  traverse  in  common  (viz.,  atrium,  ventricle, 
and  truncus  arteriosus). 

The  process  of  separation  begins  in  the  vertebrate  phylum  with  the 
Dipnoi  and  Amphibia,  in  which  pulmonary  respiration  appears  fok* 
the  first  time  and  supplants  bronchial  respiration.  In  the  amniotic 
Vertebrates  it  is  accomplished  during  their  embryonic  development. 
Therefore  we  now  have  to  follow  out  further  the  manner  in  which, 
in  the  case  of  Mammals  and  especially  of  Man,  according  to  the 
recent  investigations  of  His,  Bobn,  and  Hose,  the  partitions  are 
formed — how  atrium  and  ventricle  are  each  divided  into  right  and 
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left  compartments,  and  the  truncus  arteriosus  into  arteria  pul- 
monalis  and  aorta,  and  how  in  this  way  the  heart  attains  its  definite 
form. 

The  partitions  arise  independently  in  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  heart  mentioned. 

Let  us  first  take  into  consideration  the  atrium,  which  is  for  a 
time  the  largest  and  most  capacious  region  of  the  cardiac  sac 
(fig.  308).  In  Man  a  separation  into  left  and  right  halves  {Iv  and  rv) 
is  observable  even  in  the  fourth  week,  since  there  is  then  formed 

on  its  hinder  [dorsal]  and 
upper  wall  a  perpendicular 
projection  inward,  the  first 
trace  of  the  atrial  partition 
(vs)  or  septum  atriorum. 

The  halves  are  even  now 
distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  they  receive  different 
venous  trunks.  The  vitel- 
line and  umbilical  veins, 
as  well  as  the  Cuvierian 
ducts  to  be  discussed  later, 
empty  their  blood  into  the 
right  compartment,  not 
directly,  however,  and  by 
means  of  separate  orifioesy 
but  after  they  have  united 
with  one  another  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  heart  to 
form  a  large  venous  sinus 
(*r) — the  sinus  venosus  or 
s.  reunions.  This  is  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  atrium  and  communicates  with  it  by  means 
of  a  large  opening  in  its  posterior  [dorsal]  wall,  which  is  flanked  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left  by  a  large  venous  valve  (♦).  Only  one 
small  vessel,  which  traverses  the  musculature  of  the  heart  obliquely, 
opens,  near  the  atrial  partition,  into  the  left  compartment;  it  is 
the  previously  mentioned  unpaired  pulmonary  vein,  which  is  formed 
immediately  outside  the  atrium  by  the  union  of  four  branches,  two 
of  which  come  from  each  of  the  two  wings  of  the  lung  now  being 
established. 

In  the  further  course  of  development  the  atrial  partition  grows 


Tig,  808.— Heart  of  a  human  emhrjo  10  mm.  loBf , 
aeok  meanxrement ;  posterior  [doraal]  half  of  tho 
heartf  tho  front  walla  of  whioh  haTO  boon  remoTod. 
Aftff  H:8. 

k»t  Partition  of  the  ventricle ;  Ik,  left,  rk,  right  ven> 
tricle ;  ok,  auricular  canal ;  Iv,  left,  rv,  right 
atrium  ;  ir,  month  of  the  sinus  reunions  ;  v$,  par- 
tition of  the  atrium  (atrial  crescent,  His  ;  septum 
primmn,  Born)  ;  *  Eustachian  valve  ;  Pt  septum 
spurium. 
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trom  above  downward  until  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  atrial  canal 
(fi^.  309  si).  In  this  manner  two  completely  separated  atria  would 
have  come  into  existence  at  a  very  early  period,  if  there  had  not 
been  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  partition,  while  it  was  still 
grtymng  downward,  an  opening,  the  future  foramen  ovale,  which 
maintains  a  connection  between  the  two  chambers  (fig.  309)  up  to 
the  time  of  birth.  The  opening  has  arisen  either  from  the  septum 
atriorum  having  become  thin  and  having  broken  through  at  a 
certain  region,  or  from  its  having  been  incomplete  at  this  place 
from  the  very  beginning,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Chick  for  example, 
'where  it  is  traversed 

by   numerous    small 

orifices.     Afterwards 

the    foramen    ovale, 

adapting     itself     to 

the  conditions  of  the 

circulation     existing 

at  the  time,  becomes 

still  larger. 

The     downgrowth 

of   the  atrial  parti- 
tion   has,   moreover, 

the  immediate  result 

of  separating  the  au- 
ricular canal  into  the 

left  and  right  atrio- 
ventricular     orifices 

(compare  fig.  308  ok 

with  £g.  309).    The 

auricular  canal,  even 

very  soon  after  its 

both  from   without 

side  (fig.   308 


Pif.  SOB.— Fottoarior  [donal]  half  of  tht  hMxt  of  a  hiuwa 
amteyo  of  tho  fifth  voek,  ont  open,  after  His. 

k$t  Ventrioolar  partitioa ;  Ik,  left,  rk,  right  ventriole ;  n,  iQvec- 
[poeterior]  part  of  the  atrial  partition  (aeptmn  intermediiun, 
His) ;  Iv,  left,  re,  right  atrium ;  $r,  mouth  of  the  idnos 
reunions ;  v«,  atrial  partition  (atrial  crescent,  His  ;  septum 
secundum,  Bobn)  ;  P«,  septum  spuxium ;  *  Eustachian 
Talre. 


formation,  undergoes  important  alterations 
and  within.  At  first  visible  from  the  out- 
oA;),  it  afterwards  disappears  from  view  (&g.  309) 
by  being  in  a  manner  overgrown  on  all  sides  by  the  ventricle, 
and  thereby  incorporated  in  its  walls,  which  enlarge  upward  and, 
in  consequence  of  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  musculature,  acquire  con- 
siderable thickness.  The  opening  of  the  atrial  canal  into  the  ven- 
tricle, or  the  foramen  atrioventriculare  commune  (fig.  310-4  F.avx)^ 
now  has  the  form  of  a  fissure  extending  from  left  to  right,  which 
is  bounded  on  either  side  by  two  ridge-like  lips  (o.ek  and  u.ek) — 
the  atrioventricular  lips  of  Lindes,  or  the  endothelial  cushions  of 
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Schmidt.  The  ridges  have  arisen  from  a  growth  of  the  endocardium, 
and  consist  of  a  gelatinous  connective  substance  and  an  endothelial 
investment.  The  atrial  partition,  when  it  has  grown  down  to  the 
auricular  canal,  soon  fuses  along  its  free  lower  margin  with  these 
lips  (fig.  309  si) ;  the  auricular  canal  is  thereby  divided  into  a  left 
and  a  right  atrioventricular  opening, — ostium  atrioventriculare 
sinistrum  and  dextrum  (fig.  310  ^  F,av^  and  F,av.d), — and  at 
the  same  time  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  endocardial  ridges,  which 
originally  bound  the  opening,  are  divided  in  the  middle  {o.ek  and  u.ek). 
The  dorsal  components  soon  fuse  with  the  corresponding  pieces  of 
the  opposite  [ventral]  side,  and  thus  there  arise  at  the  lower  margin 
of  the  atrial  partition  (fig.  309  si)  two  new  ridges, — one  of  which 
projects  into  the  left,  the  other*  into  the  right  atrioventricular 
opening, — which  furnish  the  foundation  of  the  median  cuspidate 
valves. 

The  development  of  the  atrial  partition  and  the  division  of  the 
auricular  canal  into  the  two  atrioventricular  openings  are  cloeiely 
related  processes,  the  former  being  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Thi» 
is  clearly  proved  by  pathological -anatomical  conditions  of  arrested 
development  of  the  heart.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  formation  of 
the  atrial  partition  has  been  for  any  reason  whatever  interrupted 
and  the  lower  part  of  it  has  been  altogether  wanting,  there  has 
always  been  only  one  atiioventricular  opening  (an  ostium  venosum 
commune)  present  (Arnold). 

Before  we  progress  further  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  atrium,  we  must  add  an  account  of  the  metamorphoses  which 
have  taken  place  meanwhile  in  the  territory  of  the  ventricle  and 
truncus  arteriosus. 

The  ventricle  begins  to  acquire  its  partition  not  much  later  than 
the  atrium.  By  the  end  of  the  first  month  its  musculature  has 
become  considerably  thickened  {fig.  311  A)^  Muscular  trabeenlie 
have  arisen,  which  project  far  into  the  interior  of  the  chamber  and 
ai*e  joined  to  one  another,  so  as  to  constitute  a  spongy  tissue,  the 
numerous  fissures  in  which  are  continuous  with  the  narrowed  cavity 
of  the  heart  and  likewise  allow  the  current  of  the  blood  to  paic 
through  them.  At  one  place  the  musculature  is  especially  thickened 
and  forms  a  ci-escent-s^haped  fold  projecting  inward,  the  fundament 
of  the  ventricular  partition  (septum  ventriculorum)  (figs.  308,  309, 
310  ks).  This  takes  its  origin  from  the  lower  and  posterior  [dorsal] 
wall  of  the  ventricle,  in  the  region  which  is  marked  externally  by 
the  previously  mentioned  sulcus  inUrventricvlaris  (fig.  307  si),     lia 
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free  edge  is  directed  upwards  and  grows  tx)ward  the  bulbus  arteriosus 
and  ihe  atrioventricular  opening.  The  latter  originally  lies  more  in 
the  left  half  of  the  ventricle  (fig.  310  A  F.av.c),  but  it  gradually 
moves  over  more  to  the  right,  and  finally  assumes  such  a  position 
that  the  ventricular  partition  by  its  growth  upwards  meets  it  exactly 
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Fif.  810.— T«o  diagrams  (after  Borv)  to  elnoidate  the  changes  in  the  mutaal  relations  of  ths 
ostium  atrioventricolare  and  the  ostium  interrentricalare,  as  well  as  the  division  of  tho 
▼entriole  and  large  arteries.  The  ventricles  are  iuiagineJ  to  have  been  divideii  into  halves ; 
one  looks  irto  the  poeterior  [dorsal]  halves,  in  which,  njoreoyer,  the  cardiac  trabecolse,  etc., 
have  been  omitu>tl  for  the  sake  of  simplifjing  the  view. 

A^  Heart  of  an  embiyo  Rabbit,  in  which  the  head  is  8'6— 5*8  mm.  long.  The  ventricle  is 
divided  by  Lhe  ventricular  partition  (i«)  into  a  left  and  a  right  half  as  far  as  the  ostium 
inter  veil  triciilare  {Oi).  The  right  end  of  the  foramen  alrioveutriculare  commune  (F.av.e) 
extends  into  the  right  ventricle ;  the  endocardial  cushions  {p.ek,  u.tk)  are  developed. 

fi,  Heart  of  an  embryo  Rabbit,  head  7*6  mm.  long.  The  endocardial  cushions  (o.eie,  u.ek)  of  the 
fonuuen  atrioventriculare  commune  are  fused,  and  thereby  the  for  atrioventr.  com.  is  now 
separated  into  a  for.  atrioventr.  dextrum  (F.ao.d)  and  sinistrum  (P.av.$).  The  ventricular 
partition  (kt)  has  likewise  fused  with  the  endocanlial  cushions,  and  has  grown  forward  as  far 
as  the  partition  («)  of  the  truncus  arteriosus.  By  the  closure  of  the  remnant  of  the  ostium 
interveucriculare  (Oi)  the  septum  membranaceum  is  formed. 

rt,  Right,  Ik,  left  ventricle ;  ks,  ventricular  partition ;  Pu,  arteria  pulmonalia ;  Ao^  aorta ; 
s,  partition  of  the  truncus  arteriosus ;  Oi,  ostium  intenrentriculare ;  F.av.c,  foramen  atrio> 
ventriculare  commune ;  F.av.d  and  Fav.t,  foramen  atrioventriculare  dextrum  and  sinistrum : 
o.ek,  u.ek,  upper  and  lower  endothelial  or  endocardial  cushions. 


in  the  middle  and  fuses  with  its  edges  directly  opposite  the  atrial 
partition  (figs.  309,  310  B). 

The  division  of  the  ventricle  in  Man  is  completed  as  early  as  the 
seventh  week.  From  the  atrium,  the  two  compartments  of  which 
are  united  by  the  foramen  ovale,  the  blood  is  now  conducted  through 
a  right  and  a  left  ostium  atrioventriculare  into  completely  separated 
right  and  left  ventricles. 

The  two  atrioventricular  openings  are  narrow  at  the  time  of 
their  origin ;  they  are  in  part  surrounded  by  the  previously  mentioned 
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endocardial  ridges  that  project  fropi  the  partition,  in  part  bj  oorre- 
flponding  growths  of  the  endocardium  at  their  lateral  circmnferenoe. 
The  membranous  projections  are  comparable  with  primitive  pocket, 
valves,  such  as  are  also  established  in  the  bulbus  arteriosus  (Gbgen- 
baub);  they  constitute  the  starting-point  for  the  development  of 
the  large  atrioventricular  valves,  but  furnish,  as  Geoknbaub  and 
Bebnats  have  shown,  only  a  part — the  membranous  marginal 
thickening  (mk^) — which  subsequently  disappears  almost  completely, 
whereas  the  compact  main  part  of  the  valve  arises  from  that  portion 
of  the  thickened  muscular  wall  of  the  ventricle  itself  that  surrounds 
the  atrioventricular  opening  (fig.  311  ^  mk). 

As  was  previously  stated,  in  the  case  of  Man  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle  during  the  first  months  consists  of  a  close  spongy  network 


-^  mi» 


FIff. m.— DiftfrmnmuttiA reprMtatatioa of tht famatioa of th* atrtomtrloiilar tsItm.  At  Earli«r, 

Bt  Ut«r  oondiUoB.    After  Geqekbaur. 
yJt,  MembnuioQs  valve ;  utir',  the  primitive  part  of  the  Mune ;  cAl,  ehordUa  tendinen ;  v,  cftvity 

of  the  Tentriele ;  6,  trabecular  network  of  cardiac  mtuonlatare ;  jra^  papillary  moades ; 

te,  trabecnlaB  cameiB. 

of  muscular  trabecule,  which  are  invested  by  the  endocardium  and 
the  interstices  of  which  communicate  with  the  small  central  cavit^y 
(fig.  311  A).  Such  a  spongy  condition  of  the  wall  of  the  heart 
persists  permanently  in  Fishes  and  Amphibia ;  in  the  higher  Verte- 
brates and  Man,  on  the  contrary,  metamorphoses  occur.  Toward 
its  external  surface  the  wall  of  the  heart  becomes  more  compact,  in 
that  the  muscular  trabecuhe  become  thicker  and  the  spaces  between 
them  narrower,  in  some  parts  even  disappearing  entirely  (fig.  311  ^ 
(c).  The  reverfle  of  this  process  takes  place  toward  the  inside.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  atrioventricular  opening  the  trabecule  become 
thinner  and  the  interstices  larger.  In  this  way  a  part  of  the  tliick 
wall  of  the  ventricle,  which  looks  toward  the  atrium  and  encloses  the 
opening,  is  undermined,  as  it  were,  by  the  blood-current.  In  this 
part  the  muscle- fibres  afterwards   become   entirely  rudimentary; 
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liiheFe  are  formed  from  the  interstitial  connective-tissue  substance 
tendinous  plates,  which  with  the  endocardial  cushions  attached 
to  their  margins  become  the  permanent  atrioventricular  valves 
{fig.  311  B  mk).  The  latter  therefore  arise  from  a  paft  of  the 
spongy  waU  of  the  ventricle. 

The  remnants  of  the  shrivelled  muscular  trabeculse  {i^g.  311  B  cht), 
which  are  attached  to  the  valve  from  below,  become  still  more 
rudimentary  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  attachment :  here  also 
&  part  of  the  muscular  fibres  disappears  entirely ;  the  connective 
tissue,  on  the  contrary,  is  preserved,  and  is  converted  into  the  tendinous 
cords  which,  known  under  the  name  of  chordoB  tendineaif  serve  to 
hold  in  place  the  valves.  At  some  distance  from  the  latter  the 
trabeculae  projecting  into  the  ventricle  preserve  their  fleshy  con- 
dition and  become  the  papillary  muscles  (pm),  from  the  apices  of 
which  the  chordae  tendineso  arise.  "Whatever  of  the  primitive 
trabecular  network  still  persists  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle 
forms  a  more  or  less  stout  meehwork  of  muscles,  the  fleshy  pillars  of 
the  heart  (<c),  or  trabeculce  camese.'' 

In  consequence  of  all  these  alterations  the  originally  small  cavity 
of  the  ventricle  has  become  considerably  enlarged  at  the  expense  of 
a  part  of  its  spongy  wall.  For  the  whole  of  the  space  which  in 
fig.  311  ^  lies  below  the  valves  has  been  produced  from  the  system 
of  originally  narrow  spaces  (fig.  311^),  and  has  been  employed  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  central  cavity  by  the  degeneration  of  the  fleshy 
oolumns  into  slender  tendinous  cords. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  investigate  the  division  of  the  trnncus 
arteriosus  and  the  final  metamorphosis  of  the  atrium. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  formation  of  the  partition  in  the 
ventricle  takes  place,  the  truncus  arteriosus,  which  arises  from  it, 
becomes  somewhat  flattened,  and  thus  acquires  a  fissure-like  lumen. 
On  the  flat  sides  two  ridge-like  thickenings  make  their  appearance 
'(fig.  310  ^  and  B  «),  grow  toward  each  other,  and  by  their  fusion 
divide  the  cavity  into  two  passages  which  are  triangular  in  cross 
eection.  Now,  too,  the  beginning  of  the  internal  separation  makes 
itself  visible  externally  as  two  longitudinal  furrows,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  formation  of  a  partition  in  the  ventricle  is  indicated 
by  the  sulcus  interventricularis.  The  two  canals  resulting  from  the 
division  are  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  (Ao  and  Fu),  For 
a  time  they  continue  to  be  surrounded  by  a  common  adventitia,  then 
they  become  widely  separated  and  also  externally  detached  from  each 
other.     The  whole  process  of  separation  in  the  truncus  arteriosus 
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takes  place  independently  of  the  development  of  a  partiticm  in  the 
ventricle,  beginning  as  it  does  at  first  above  and  advancing  fram 
there  downwards.  Finally  the  aortic  septum  penetrates  also  into 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  itself  (lig.  310  B  $  and  ks),  there  unites 
with  the  independently  developed  ventricular  partition,  fumisheB 
the  part  known  as  pars  membranacea  {Oi),  and  thus  completes  the 
separation  of  the  vessels  leading  out  from  the  heart,  the  aorta  fallings 
to  the  lot  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  art.  pulmonalis  to  the  right. 

The  pars  membranacea  indicates  therefore  in  the  finished  heart 
the  place  at  which  the  separation  between  the  right  and  left  halves 
of  the  heart  is  completed  {&g.  310  B  Ot).  *<  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
keystone  in  the  final  separation  of  the  primitive  simple  cardiac  sac 
into  the  four  secondary  cardiac  cavities,  as  they  are  formed  in  Birdt» 
and  Mammals"  (R58e).  From  a  comparative-anatomical  point  of 
view  this  place  presents  a  special  interest 
from  the  fact  that  in  Reptiles  there  exibts^ 
hei*e  a  permanent  opening  between  the 
two  ventricles,  the  foramen  Pannizze. 
Even  before  the  division  of  the  truncus 
»if.  tit.->iM«gnB  pf  th«  uv  arteriosus,  the  semilunar  valves  have  became 
▼alvw.  Fitma  OioiarBAnB.  esUMished  as  four  ridges,  consisting  of 
A,  Undivided  tmnciu  artoiiomiB     gelatlnous  tissue  with  a  covering  of  endo- 

with    four    fundaments    of         ,     ,.  ,  ^     ,      ,  .  .  ,    . 

vaiTca.  p.Diviiionintopiii-     thelium,  At  the  contracted  place  which  is 
mooaiia  (p)  and  aoru  (a),     designated  as  the  fretvmHaUm.    Two  of 

each  of  which  poMencs  three 

vaiTca.  them  are  halved  at  the  time  of  the  divi* 

sion  of  the  truncus  into  aorta  and  art. 
pulmonalis.  For  each  vessel,  therefore,  there  are  now  three  ridges,, 
which,  owing  to  a  shrivelling  of  the  gelatinous  tissue,  assume  the 
form  of  pockets.  Their  arrangement,  to  which  Gbgenbaub  has  called 
attention,  is  intelligible  from  their  method  of  development,  as  the 
accompanying  diagi*am  (fi?^.  312)  shows.  "By  the  division  of  the 
originally  single  bulbus  arteriosus  (A)  into  two  canals  {B)^  the 
nodule-like  fundaments  of  the  four  original  valves  are  distributed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  anterior  [ventral]  one  and  the  anterior 
halves  of  the  two  lateral  ones  fall  to  the  anterior  arterial  trunk 
(pulmonalis),  the  posterior  and  the  posterior  halves  of  the  lateral 
ones  to  the  posterior  arterial  trunk  (aorta^)." 

Finally,  as  regards  the  atrium,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  sinus 
venosus,  mentioned  at  p.  558,  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  vein,  and 
the  foramen  ovale  undergo  important  alterations. 

The  sinus  venosus  disappears  as  an  independent  Htmcture,  since  it 
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is  gradually  merged  into  the  wall  of  the  atrium.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  great  venous  trunks,  which  originally  emptied  their  blood 
into  it  and  which  have  meanwhile  been  converted  into  the  superior 
and  inferior  venae  cavie  and  into  the  sinus  coronarius  (the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  section  d),  empty  directly  into  the  right  half  of 
the  atrium,  and  here  gradually  separate  farther  and  farther  from 
one  another.  Of  the  two  valves  which  stirround,  as  was  previously 
.stated,  the  mouth  of  the  sinus  venosus,  the  left  becomes  rudimentary 
(figs.  308,  309) ;  the  right  (•),  on  the  contrary,  persists  at  the  mouth 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  of  the  sinus  coronarius,  and  is  divided, 
corresponding  to  these,  into  a  larger  and  a  smaller  portion,  of  which 
the  former  becomes  the  valvula  Eustachii,  the  latter  the  valvula 
Thebesii. 

The  four  pulmonary  veins  are  united  for  a  time  into  a  common 
short  trunk,  which  empties  into  the  left  half  of  the  atrium.  Sub- 
sequently the  common  terminal  portion  becomes  greatly  enlarged 
and  merged  with  the  wall  of  the  heart,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sinus 
venosus  does.  In  consequence  the  four  pulmonary  veins  then  open 
separately  and  directly  into  the  atrium. 

The  foramen  ovale,  the  formation  of  which  was  previously 
described,  maintains  a  broad  communication  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  atrium  during  the  entire  embryonic  life.  It  is  bounded 
behind  and  below  by  the  atrial  partition,  a  connective-tissue  mem- 
brane that  subsequently  receives  the  name  of  valvula  foraminis 
ovalis  (fig.  309  n).  Also  from  above  and  in  front  there  is  formed  a 
sharp  limitation,  since  a  muscular  ridge  projects  inward  from  the 
atrial  paHition,  the  anterior  atrial  crescent  or  the  limbus  Yieussenii 
(v8).  Even  in  the  third  month  all  of  these  parts  are  distinctly 
developed;  the  valvula  foraminis  ovalis  already  reaches  nearly  to 
the  thickened  margin  of  the  anterior  muscular  crescent,  but  is 
deflected  obliquely  into  the  left  half  of  the  atrium,  so  that  a  broad 
fissure  remains  open  and  permits  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
to  enter  into  the  left  part  of  the  atrium.  After  birth  the  margins 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  come  into  contact,  and,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  fuse  completely.  The  posterior  fold  furnishes 
the  membranous  partition  of  the  foramen  ovale ;  the  anterior,  with 
its  thickened^  muscular  margin,  produces  above  and  in  front  the 
limbus  Yieussenii  With  this  the  heart  has  attained  its  permanent 
structure. 

While  the  cardiac  sac  undergoes  these  complicated  differentiations, 
it  changes  its  position  in  the  body  of  the  embryo  and  acquires  at  an 
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the  thorax  (st)  and  below  with  the  diaphragm  for  a  little  distanoe- 
only. 

The  second  factor  is  the  separation  of  the  liver  from  the  primary 
diaphragm  J  unth  tohich  it  was  united  to /arm  the  septum  transversum. 
This  takes  place  as  follows :  At  the  margin  of  the  liver  the  peritoneum , 
which  originally  covered  only  its  under  surface,  grows  over  on  to 
its  upper  surface,  separating  it  from  the  primary  diaphragm.  A 
connection  is  retained  near  the  wall  of  the  trunk  only.  Thus  is 
explained  the  development  of  the  ligamentum  coronarium  hepaHs^ 


^^jbLr^ 


Fi£.  8U.— OroM  MotioB  tfaroofh  ab  adv»aotd  MsbrTO  pf  a  B*b1»it,  to  ahow  how  the  pezioudyj: 

oavitj  bdoomM  mirroimdad  by  th«  plmml  oavitiM,  from  Balpour. 
ht.  Heart ;  pc,  pericardial  cavitj ;  pUp,  ihorado  or  ])learal  caTity ;  Ig^  lung ;  al,  alimeotaix 

canal ;  ao,  dorsal  aorta ;  eh,  chorda ;  rp,  rib  ;  tt,  itemnm  ;  tp.c,  spinal  ooid. 

which  was  disregarded  in  the  section  which  treated  of  the  ligamentous 
supports  of  the  liver  (p.  330). 

The  diaphragm  finally  acquires  its  permanent  condition  by  the 
ingrowth  of  muscles  from  the  wall  of  the  trunk  into  the  connective- 
tissue  lamella. 


(c)  T/i€  Metamorphoses  of  the  Arterial  System. 

The  development  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  lying  in  the  vicinity^ 
of  the  heart  is  of  great  interest  from  a  comparative-anatomical  point 
of  view.     As  in  all  Vertebrates  at  least  five  pairs  of  visceral  arches- 
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are  established  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fore-giit  (permanently  in 
the  gill-breathing  Fishes,  Dipnoi,  and  a  part  of  the  Amphibia, 
transitorily  in  the  higher  Vertebrates),  so  also  there  are  developed 
at  the  corresponding  places  on  the  part  of  the  vascular  system  five 
pairs  of  vascular  arches*  (fig.  316  ^■').  They  take  their  origin 
from  the  truncus  arteriosus  (figs.  316,  317),  which  runs  forward 
ander  the  fore-gut,  then  follow  along  the  visceral  arches  up  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  embryo,  and  here  unite  on  either  side  of  the 
vertebral  column  into  longitudinal  vessels,  the  two  primitive  aort«& 
(Bg.  317  (id).  On  this  account  they  are  called  a<n'tic  arches,  but 
they  are  more  appropriately  designated  as  viscercU-arch  vessels. 

In  the  Vertebrates  that  breathe  by 
means  of  gills,  the  vessels  of  the 
visceral  arches  become  of  importance 
in  the  process  of  respiration,  and  early 
lose  their'  simple  structure.  From 
their  ventral  initial  portions  there 
arise  numerous  lateral  branches  run- 
ning to  the  branchial  lamellsd,  which 
have  arisen  in  large  numbers  from 
the  mucous  membrane  investing  the 
visceral  arches ;  here  they  are  resolved 
into  fine  capillary  networks.  From 
Uiese  the  blood  is  re-collected  into 
venous  branches,  which  open  into  the 
upper  end  of  the  visceral-arch  vessels. 
The  larger  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
lateral  branches,  the  more  incon- 
spicuous does  the  middle  part  of  the 

vessel  of  the  visceral  arch  become.  At  length  it  has  separated  into 
an  initial  part,  the  branchial  arterj/,  which  is  distributed  to  the 
branchial  lamellae  in  numerous  branches,  and  an  upper  part,  the 
branchial  vein,  into  which  the  blood  is  re-collected.  The  two  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  close  network  only, 
which,  from  its  superficial  position  in  the  mucous  membrane,  presents 
a  suitable  condition  for  the  removal  of  the  gases  from  the  blood. 

Since  in  the  Amniota  there  are  no  branchial  lamellaa  produced, 
branchial  arteries  and  veins  also  fail  to  be  developed,  the  vessels  of 

*  [The  existence  of  siw  pairs  of  vascniar  arches  has  recently  been  shown  to  be 
the  typical  condition,  the  newly  discovered  pair,  situated  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  pairs  of  Rathke's  scheme  (fig.  316),  being  of  short  duration  in  Amniota.] 


Fig.  316.— DiagnuB  of  the  azraiif*- 
m«nt  of  the  TtMels  of  the  ▼iBoerml 
Mohei  flroBi  en  enbiyo  of  en 
amaiotie  Vertebrate. 

1—5,  Fini  to  fifth  aortic  arches  ;  ad, 
aorta  dorsalie ;  ei,  carotis  interna ; 
oe,  oarotie  externa ;  v,  vertebmlie ; 
8,  snbclavia ;  p,  pnlmonalis. 
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the  visceral  arches  retaining  their  original  simple  condition.  But 
they  are  in  part  of  only  short  duration;  they  soon  suffer,  by  the 
complete  degeneration  of  extensive  portions,  a  profound  metamor- 
phosisy  which  is  effected  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  in  Reptiles, 
Birds,  and  Mammals.  An  exposition  of  the  changes  in  the  case  of 
Man  only  will  be  given  here. 

In  human  embryos  only  a  few  millimetres  long,  the  truncus 
arteriosus,  which  emerges  from  the  still  single  cardiac  tube,  is  divided 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  visceral  arch  into  a  left  and  a  right 
branch,  which  surround  the  pharynx,  and  are  continuous  above  with 
the  two  primitive  aorts.     It  is  the  first  pair  of  aortic  arches.     In 


Yif .  S17.— DtHlopMaat  ^  tht  larg*  tfttrUl  trunks,  rtpraMatod  tnrn  •mteyoi  of  a  Zinrd  (A), 

the  Cliiek  (20.  Mid  tho  Pig  (C),  aftar  Rathkb. 
The  flxBt  two  pain  of  arterial  arches  have  in  all  eases  diaappearsd.    In  A  and  B  the  thini, 

foarth,  and  fifth  palis  are  still  folly  preserved  ;  in  C  only  the  two  latter  are  still  complete. 
p,  Pulmonary  arteiy  arising  from  the  fifth  arch,  but  still  Joined  to  the  dorsal  aorta  hj  means  uf 

a  ductus  Botalli  ;  e,  external,  e',  internal  carotid ;  ad,  dorsal  aorta  ;  a,  atrium  ;  v,  rentricle  t 

n,  nasal  pit ;  m,  fundament  of  the  anterior  limb. 

only  slightly  older  embryos  their  number  is  rapidly  increased  by 
the  formation  of  new  connections  between  the  ventral  truncus 
arteriosus  and  the  dorsal  primitive  aortse.  Soon  a  second,  a  third, 
a  fourth,  and,  finally,  a  fifth  pair  make  their  appearance  in  the 
same  sequence  in  which  the  visceral  arches  are  established  in  the 
case  of  Man  as  well  as  the  remaining  Vertebrates. 

The  five  pairs  of  vascular  arches  give  off  lateral  branches  to 
the  neighboring  organs  at  a  very  early  period;  of  these  several 
acquire  a  great  importance  and  become  carotis  externa  and  interna, 
vertebralis  and  subclavia  as  well  as  pulmonalis.  The  carotis  externa 
(fig.  316  oe  and  fig.  317  c)  arises  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
vascular  arch,  and  is  distributed  to  the  region  of  the  upper  and 
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loMrer  jaws.     The  carotis  interna  (figs.  316  oi,  317  c')  likewise  aiises 

from  the  first  arch,  hut  farther  dorsaUj,  at  the  point  where  the 

arch  hends  around  to  become  continuous  with  the  root  of  the  aorta ; 

it  conducts  the  blood  to  the  embryonic  brain  and  to  the  developing 

eye-ball   (arteria  ophthalmica).      From  the  dorsal  region  of  the 

fourth  vascular  arch  (fig.  316  ^)  a  branch  is  given  off  which  is 

Boon  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  goes  headwards  to  the 

medulla  oblongata  and  the  brain,  the  artexna  vertebralis  (v),  whereas 

the  other  («)  supplies  the  upper  limb  (arteria  subclavia).     In  the 

c*ourse  of  development  these  two  arteries  interchange  relations  in 

respect  to  caUbre.     In  young  embryos  the  vertebralis  is  by  far  the 

more  important,  while  the  subclavia  is  only  a  small  inconspicuous 

lateral  branch.     But  the  more  the  upper  extremity  increases  in  size^ 

the  more  the  subclavia  is  elevated  into  the  position  of  the  main 

trunk,  and  the  more  the  vertebralis  sinks  to  the  rank  of  an  accessory 

branch*    Finally,  from  the  fifth  [sixth  ]  arch  thei-e  bud  forth  branches 

to  the  developing  lungs  (figs.  316,  317  p). 

As  the  simple  diagram  shows,  the  fundament  of  the  arterial  trunks 
which  arise  from  the  heart  is  originally  strictly  symmet^nccU.  But  at 
an  early  period  there  occur  reductions  of  certain  vascular  tracts  even 
to  their  complete  disappearance ;  in  this  way  the  symmetrical  arrcmge- 
ment  ia  gradually  converted  into  an  wMymmetrical  one. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  318) — ^in  which  the  parts  of  the 
vascular  course  that  degenerate  are  left  free,  and  those  which 
continue  to  be  functional  are  marked  by  a  heavy  central  line— will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  metamorphosis. 

First,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  nuchal  flexure,  the  first 
and  second  vascular  arches — with  the  exception  of  the  connecting^ 
portions  through  which  the  blood  flows  to  the  carotis  externa  (6) — 
disappear. 

The  third  arch  (c)  persists,  but  loses  its  connection  with  the  dorsal 
end  of  the  fourth,  and  therefore  now  conveys  all  its  blood  toward  the 
head  into  the  carotis  interna  (a),  of  which  it  has  now  become  the 
initial  part. 

The  chief  role  in  the  metamorphosis  is  assumed  by  the  fourth  and 
fifth  arches  (fig.  317  C),  They  soon  exceed  all  other  vessels  in  size, 
and  as  they  lie  nearest  to  the  heart,  they  are  converted  into  the  two 
chief  arteries  which  arise  from  it,  the  aortic  arch  and  the  arteria 
pulmonalis.  An  important  modification  is  effected  at  the  place  of 
their  origin  from  the  truncus  arteriosus  when  the  latter  is  divided 
lengthwise  by  means  of  the  development  of  the  partition  previously 
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mentioiied.  The  fourth  arch  (fig.  318  e)  then  remaLis  in  connection 
with  the  trunk  (d)  which  arises  from  the  left  yentricle  and  receives 
blood  exclusively  from  that  source.  The  fifth  arch  (n),  on  the  con- 
trary, forms  the  continuation  of  that  half  (m)  of  the  truncus  arteriosus 
which  emerges  from  the  right  ventricle.  Thus  the  division  of  the 
blood  into  two  separate  currents  initiated  in  the  heart  is  also 
continued  into  the  nearest  vessels,  but  for  a  short  distance  only, 
since  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  of  vascular  arches  (fig.  317)  still 
empty  their  blood  together  into  the  aorta  communis  (ad),  with  the 
exception  of  a  certain  portion  which  runs 
through  their  accessory  branches,  in  part  to 
the  head  {ex*)  and  upper  limbs,  in  part  to 
the  still  diminutive  lungs.  Gradually^  how- 
ever ^  the  proeese  of  eeparcUion  thus  irUroduced 
ie  continued  still  farther  into  the  region  of 
the  peripheral  veseeie  and  finaUy  leads  to  the 
estahUehment  of  tfie  entirely  distinct  major 
and  minor  circulations.  The  fined  condition  is 
attained  by  the  degeneration  of  certain  portions 
of  the  vessels  and  tfie  enlargement  of  others. 

A  preponderance  of  the  vascular  arches  of 
the  left  side  over  those  of  the  right  is  soon 
I'ecognisable  (fig.  318).  The  former  con- 
tinually increase  in  size,  while  those  of  the 
right  side  become  less  and  less  apparent  and 
finaUy  in  places  disappear  altogether.  They 
are  retained  only  in  so  far  as  they  conduct 
the  blood  to  the  lateral  branches  which, 
arising  from  them,  go  to  the  head,  the  upper 
limbs,  and  the  lungs.  Consequently  of  the 
right  aortic  arch  there  remains  only  the 
tract  which  gives  rise  to  the  right  carotis  communis  (c)  and 
the  tight  subclavia  (t+Q.  We  designate  its  initial  part  as  the 
arteria  anonyma  brachiooephalica.  With  this  the  permanent  con- 
dition is  now  established.  The  remnant  of  the  right  fourth  vascular 
arch  appears  as  a  side  branch  only  of  the  aorta  (e),  which  forms  an 
arch  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  here  gives  rise  to  the  carotis 
communis  sinistra  (c)  and  the  subclavia  sin.  (h)  as  additional  lateral 
branches. 

The  right  half  of  the  fifth  [sixth]  pair  of  vascular  arches  likewise 
undergoes  degeneration,  except  for  the  portion  that  conveys  blood 
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to  the  right  lung.  On  the  left  side  of  the  body,  on  the  contrary, 
tbe  pulmonary  arch  still  persists  for  a  long  time  and  conducts 
blood  into  the  left  lung  and  also  through  the  ductus  arteriosus 
Botalli  (n),  into  the  aorta.  After  birth,  in  connection  with 
ptdmonary  respiration,  the  duct  of  Botalli  also  degenerates.  For 
tbe  lungs,  when  they  are  expanded  by  the  first  act  of  inspiration, 
are  in  a  condition  to  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  The 
consequence  is  that  blood  no  longer  flows  into  the  ductus  Botalli, 
And  that  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  connective-tissue  cord, 
which  extends  between  aorta  and  art.  pul- 
monalis. 

In  addition  to  the  regressive  changes 
mentioned,  there  are  effected  meantime 
alterations  of  position  in  the  large  vascular 
trunks  that  arise  from  the  heart.  They 
move  at  the  same  time  with  the  heart  from 
the  neck  region  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  In 
this  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar 
course  of  the  nervus  laryngeus  inf.  or  re- 
currens.  At  the  time  when  the  fourth 
vascular  arch  still  lies  forward  in  the  region 
of  its  formation  in  the  fourth  visceral  arch, 
the  vagus  sends  to  the  larynx  a  small  nerve 
branch,  which,  to  reach  its  destination, 
passes  below  [caudad  of]  the  vascular  arch. 
When  the  latter  migrates  downwards,  the 
nervus  laryngeus  must  thereby  be  carried 
down  with  it  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  and 
must  form  a  loop,  one  portion  of  which, 
arising  in  the  thoracic  cavity  from  the  vagus, 
bends  around  the  larch  of  the  aorta  on  the 

left  side  of  the  body  (but  around  the  subclavia  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body)  to  become  continuous  with  the  second  portion,  which  takes 
the  opposite  or  upward  course  to  the  region  of  its  distribution. 

The  processes  of  development  discussed  also  throw  light  on  a  series 
of  abnonnalities  which  are  quite  frequently  observed  in  the  large 
vascular  trunks.  I  shall  cite  and  explain  two  of  the  most  important 
of  these  cases. 

Occasionally  in  the  territory  of  the  vessels  of  the  fourth  visceral 
arches  the  original  symmetrical  condiiiaB  is  retained.  The  aorta  is 
then  divided  in  the  adult  into  rigbt  and  left  vascular  arches,  which 
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convey  the  blood  into  the  unpaired  aorta.  From  each  of  them 
there  arises,  as  in  the  embryo,  a  separate  carotis  communis  and 
subclavia. 

Another  abnormality  is  brought  about  by  the  development  of 
the  aortic  arch  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  instead  of  that  of  the 
left,  a  condition  which  is  met  with  in  the  class  of  Birds  (fig.  319)  as 
the  normal  state.  This  malformation  is  always  connected  with  an 
altered  position  of  the  organs  of  the  chest,  a  situs  inversus  viaoerum. 
Of  the  other  changes  in  the  region  of  the  arterial  system  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  primitive  aorta  is  to  be  mentioned  before  all 
others.  As  in  the  other  Vertebrates  (fig.  127  oo),  so  in  Man,  there 
are  formed  a  right  and  a  left  aorta;  but  they  subsequently  move 
close  together  and  fuse.  This,  again,  explains  an  abnormality,  which, 
it  is  true,  has  very  rarely  been  observed  in  Man.  The  aorta  is 
divided  into  right  and  left  halves  by  means  of  a  longitudinal 
partition;  the  process  of  fusion,  therefore,  has  not  been  folly- 
effected. 

The  aorta  gives  off  at  an  early  period  as  branches  the  unpaired 
mesenterica  sup.  and  mesenterica  inf.  to  the  intestinal  canal; 
furthermore,  near  its  posterior  end,  the  two  voluminous  navel 
i^essels,  arterias  umbilicales  (fig.  IZd  Al).  These  run  from  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  trunk  along  the  sides  of  the  pelvic  cavity  ventrally  to 
that  part  of  the  allantois  which  is  subsequently  differentiated  inte 
urinary  bladder  and  urachus,  here  bend  upward  and  pass  on  either  side 
of  the  latter  in  the  abdominal  wall  to  the  navel,  enter  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  are  resolved  in  the  placenta  into  a  capillary  network,  from 
which  the  blood  is  re-collected  into  the  vensB  umbilicales.  During 
their  passage  through  the  pelvic  cavity  the  umbilical  arteries  give 
off  lateral  branches  that  are  at  first  inconspicuous,  the  iliac8& 
internee,  to  the  pelvic  viscera,  the  iliacae  eztems  to  the  posterior 
limbs  now  sprouting  forth  from  the  trunk  as  small  knobs.  The 
more  the  latter  increase  in  size  in  older  embryos,  the  larger  do  the 
iliacae  extemie  and  their  continuations,  the  femorales,  become. 

After  giving  off  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  the  aorta  becomes 
smaller  and  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  vertebral  column  as  an 
inconspicuous  vessel,  the  aorta  caudalis  or  sacralis  media. 

At  birth  an  important  alteration  occurs  in  this  part  of  the 
arterial  system  also.  With  the  detachment  of  the  umbilical  conT, 
the  umbilical  arteries  can  no  loliger  receive  blood;  they  therefore 
waste  away  with  the  exception  of  the  proximal  portion,  which  haa 
given  off  as  lateral  branches  the  internal  and  external  iliacs,  and  is 
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now  designated  as  the  iliaca  communis.  However,  two  connective- 
tissue  cords  result  from  the  degenerating  vessels,  the  ligamenta 
vesico-umbilicalia  lateralia,  which  run  to  the  navel  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  bladder. 

(d)  Metamorphoses  of  the  Venous  System, 

The  older  excellent  works  of  Rathkb  and  the  more  recent  meri- 
torious investigations  of  His  and  Hochstetter  constitute  the 
foundation  of  our  knowledge  in  the  difficult  field  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned.  They  show  us  that  originally  all  oj  the  chief  trunks 
of  the  venous  system,  with  the  exception  oj  the  inferior  vena  cava,  are 
established  in  pairs  and  symmetrically.  This  holds  true  not  only  for 
the  vessels  which  collect  the  blood  from  the  walls  of  the  trunk  and 
from  the  head,  but  also  for  the  veins  of  the  intestinal  tube  and  the 
embryonic  appendages  which  arise  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  regards  the  veins  of  the  body,  the 
venous  blood  is  collected  from  the  head  into  the  two  jugular  veins 
{Bg,  320  v;  and  fig.  321  Aje,ji),  which  run  downwards  along  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  visceral  clefts  and  unite  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  heart  with  the  cardinal  veins  {Bg.  320  vca  and  Bg,  321  ^  ca). 
The  latter  advance  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  below  upwards, 
in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  trunk,  and  collect  the  blood  especially 
from  the  mesonephros.  There  arise  from  the  confluence  of  the 
two  veins  the  Cuvierian  ducts  (figs.  320,  321  A-  dc),  fit)m  which 
are  subsequently  developed  the  two  superior  venss  cavie.  The 
veins  of  the  trunk  in  Fishes  exhibit  a  symmetrical  arrangement 
like  this  throughout  life. 

In  the  earliest  stages  the  Cuvierian  ducts  lie  for  some  distance  in 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  pericardio-pleural  cavity,  where  they  run 
downwards  from  the  dorsum  to  the  front  [ventral]  wall  of  the  trunk 
(fig.  320).  On  arriving  at  this  point,  they  enter  into  the  septum 
transversum,  Kolliker's  mesocardium  laterale,  in  order  to  reach  the 
atrium  of  the  heart.  This  important  embryonic  structure  forms  a 
point  of  collection  for  all  the  venous  trunks  emptjdng  into  the  heart. 
In  it  there  are  joined  to  the  Cuvierian  ducts  the  veins  from  the 
viscera  {Bg,  313  V.om  and  Vu,  fig.  320  dv  and  nv), — the  paired  yolk 
veins  and  umbilical  veins, — ^all  of  which  are  joined  into  the  common 
sinus  venosus,  which  was  previously  (p.  558)  mentioned  apropos  of 
the  development  of  the  heart,  and  which  is  situated  directly  between 
atrium  and  septum  transversum. 

The  two  vitelline  veins  (v.  omphalomesentericn)  return  the  blood 
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from  the  yolk-sac ;  they  are  the  two  oldest  and  largest  venous  tmnks 
of  the  body,  but  they  become  inconspicuous  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
yolk-sac  shrinks  to  an  umbilical  vesicle.  They  run  close  together 
along  the  intestinal  tube,  and  come  to  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  duodenum 
and  stomach,  where  they  are  united  to  each  other  by  transverse 
anastomoses  even  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  navel  veins  (venae  umbilicales)  are  also  originally  double.  At 
first  very  small,  they  subsequently  become,  in  contrast  with  the 
vitelline  veins,  more  and  more  voluminous,  as  the  placenta,  from 


FIf .  8S0.— Sftfittal  reoonftraotioB  of  a  humaa  •rabryo  6  nm.  l«iif ,  aeok  meararimnt  (embiyo 
Ji,  HisX  to  illnstnto  tho  d«Tolopm«nt  of  tho  pericazdio-thonoio  oavitj  aad  th*  diaphragm, 
after  His. 

ab,  Aortio  bulb ;  hrh,  thoracic  cavity  (receasua  parietaliB,  His) ;  AA,  pericardial  caritj ;  de,  duekos 
Cuvieri ;  dtr,  Titellino  vein  (t.  omphalomeaenterica) ;  nv,  umbilical  vein ;  «ca,  rawiinsi 
vein ;  tj,  jn^lar  vein ;  Ig,  lung ;  «  +  (,  fundament  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  liver ;  uk, 
lower  Jaw. 

which  they  convey  the  blood  back  to  the  body  of  the  embryo,  is 
further  developed.  At  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  the  umbilical 
veins  are  found  to  be  imbedded  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  abdomen 
(fig.  313  Vu),  in  which  they  make  their  way  to  the  septum  trans- 
versum  and  the  sinus  venosus  (sr). 

The  inferior  vena  cava  (fig.  321  A  ci)  Is  established  later  than  any 
of  these  paired  trunks.  It  makes  its  appearance  as  an  inconspicuous, 
from  the  beginning  unpaired,  vessel  (in  the  Rabbit  on  the  twelfth 
day,  Hochstetter)  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta  in  the  tissue 
between  the  two  primitive  kidneys ;  caudalwards  it  is  connected  by 
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lateral  anafitomofies  with  the  cardinal  veins.     At  the  heart  it  opens 
into  the  sinus  venosus. 

From  this  primitive  form  of  the  venous  system  (fig.  321  A)  is 
derived  the  ultimate  condition  in  Man.  There  are  three  changes 
which  are  conspicuous  in  this  connection.  (1)  The  veins  empty 
directly  into  the  atrium  instead  of  a  venous  sinus.  (2)  The  sym- 
metrical arrangement  in  the  region  of  the  Cuvierian  ducts  and  the 
jugular  and  cardinal  veins  gives  place  to  an  unsymmetrical  arrange- 


ilo 


iyrfc: 


FIf.  an.— DiAfxam  of  the  deTdopment  of  the  renoua  syttem  of  the  body. 

de,  Dactui  Cuvieri ;  je,  ji,  vena  Jugularu  externa,  interna ;  «,  v.  subclavia ;  vA,  v.  hepatica 

revehens;    U,  y.  ombilicaliB ;  ci  (ci'),  ▼.  cava  inferior;  ca  (<ra\  ca*,  ea*),  v.  cardinalia; 

iUd,  iUif  ▼.  iliaca  communiB  dextra,  ginistra ;  ad,  a$,  v.  anonynia  bradiiocephalica  dextra. 

sinistra ;  ct,  v.  cava  superior ;  c«d,  v.  cava  superior  dextra ;  cm,  rudimentary  portion  of 

▼.  cava  superior  sinistra ;  ee,  t.  coronaria  cordis ;  az,  v.  azygoe  ;  hz  (Ax'),  v.  hemiaqrgos ; 

U4,  y.  iliaca  externa ;  ill,  v.  iliaca  interna ;  r,  v.  renal  is. 


ment  accompanied  by  a  degeneration  or  stunting  of  some  of  the 
chief  trunks.  (3)  With  the  development  of  the  liver  there  is  formed 
a  special  portal  system. 

The  alteration  first  mentioned  is  accomplished  by  the  incorporation 
of  the  sinus  venosus  in  the  atrium.  At  first  enclosed  in  the  septum 
transversum,  the  sinus  elevates  itself  above  the  upper  surface  of  the 
latter,  from  which  it  detaches  itself,  and  comes  to  lie  as  an 
appendage  to  the  atrium  in  the  anterior  trunk-cavity.  Finally  it 
fuses  completely  with  the  heart  and  furnishes  the  smooth  region  of 
the  atrial  wall,  which  is  destitute  of  the  pectinate  muscles  (His). 
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There  are  in  it  separate  openings  for  the  two  Cnvierian  ducts — ^the 
future  vensB  cav»  superiores — and  an  opening  distinct  from  them  for 
the  veins  coming  from  the  viscera  below  (the  future  cava  inferior). 

The  metamorphoses  in  the  region  of  the  Cuvierian  ducts  begin 
with  a  change  in  their  position.  Their  course  from  above  down- 
ward becomes  more  direct.  At  the  same  time,  like  the  sinus 
venosus,  thej  emerge  from  the  niveau  of  the  transverse  septum  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  trunk  into  the  body-cavity  and  carry  before  them 
the  serous  membrane,  with  which  they  are  covered,  as  a  crescent- 
shaped  fold,  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  pericardial 
sac,  and  has  been  already  described  as  the  pleuro-perioardial  fold. 
By  fusing  with  the  mediastinum  the  Cuvierian  ducts  pass  from  the 
walls  of  the  trunk  into  the  latter  and  come  to  lie  nearer  together  in 
the  median  plane.  Of  their  affluents  the  jugular  veins  gradually 
predominate  over  the  cardinal  veins  (fig.  322  B).  There  are  three 
reasons  for  this.  First,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  especially 
the  brain,  far  outstrips  in  growth  the  posterior  part ;  secondly,  there 
arises  in  this  region  a  competitor  of  the  cardinal  veins,  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  which  assumes  in  place  of  them  the  function  of  returning 
the  blood.  Thirdly,  when  the  anterior  limbs  are  established,  the 
venffi  subclavise  (s)  empty  into  the  jugulai'cs.  Consequently  the 
lower  portion  of  the  jugular,  from  the  entrance  of  the  subdavia 
onward,  now  appears  as  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  Cuvierian 
duct,  and  together  with  it  is  designated  as  superior  vena  cava 
(fig.  322  B  cad). 

There  exists  between  the  right  and  left  sides  a  difference  in  the 
course  of  the  superior  venae  cavse,  which,  as  Geoenbaur  has  pointed 
out,  is  the  cause  of  the  asymmetry  that  is  developed  in  Man. 
While  the  right  vena  cava  superior  (fig.  322  B  C9d)  descends  more 
directly  to  the  heart,  the  left  {ess)  describes  a  somewhat  longer 
course.  Its  terminal  portion  is  bent  from  the  right  to  the  left 
around  the  posterior  [dorsal]  wall  of  the  atrium,  where  it  is  imbedded 
in  the  coronal  furrow  and  receives  the  blood  from  the  coronal  vein 
(cc)  of  the  heart. 

In  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  many  Mammals  a  stage  of  this  kind,  with 
two  venae  cavse  superiores,  becomes  permanent;  in  Man  it  exists 
only  during  the  first  months.  Then  there  is  a  partial  degeneration 
of  the  left  vena  cava  superior.  The  degeneration  is  initiated  by  the 
formation  of  a  transverse  anastomosis  (fig.  322  B  a$)  between  the 
right  and  left  trunks.  This  conveys  the  blood  from  the  left  to 
the  right  side,  where  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  the 
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return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  the 
prozuoal  end  of  the  right  cava  becomes  much  larger,  the  left,  on 
the  contrary,  proportionately  smaller.  Finally,  there  is  a  complete 
wasting  away  of  the  latter  blood  course  (fig.  322  C  eaa)  as  far  as  the 
terminal  part  (oc),  which  is  lodged  in  the  coronal  groove.  This  part 
remains  open,  because  the  cardiac  veins  convey  blood  to  it,  and  is 
now  distinguished  as  sinus  coronarius. 

A  process  in  many  respects  similar  to  this  is  repeated  in  the  case 


fSf .  SIS.— SUgnm  of  th«  d«Ttlapm«Bt  of  tho  ▼enoot  ■yttem  of  tiio  body. 

4e,  Dnotuo  Cnvieri ;  je,  ji^  vona  JngolAxiB  extcnut,  iDtexn* ;  «,  v.  sobolJiTi* ;  vA,  t.  hopfttioA 
lOTehenB ;  IT,  ▼.  umbilicalii ;  ci  (e»0,  ▼.  cava  inferior ;  ea  (ea\  ea*,  ea^  t.  cardinalia ; 
iledf  iUtf  T.  iliaca  oommanii  deztia,  linigtra ;  ad,  cu,  t.  anonyiua  brachiooepbalica  dextca, 
■inistra ;  e«,  t.  oava  superior ;  c«d,  t.  cava  superior  dextra ;  a$,  mdimentaij  portion  of 
T.  cava  superior  sinistra ;  ce,  v.  ooronaria  cordis ;  as,  v.  aiygos ;  h*  (^X  ▼•  hemiaiugoi ; 
Ut,  T.  iliaca  externa ;  tii,  v.  iliaca  interna ;  r,  t.  renalis. 


of  the  cai-dinal  veins  (fig.  322  A  ca).  The  latter  collect  the  blood 
from  the  primitive  kidneys  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  trunk,  from 
the  pelvic  cavity  and  the  posterior  limbs.  From  the  pelvic  cavity 
they  receive  the  ven»  hypogastricsB  (t/t),  and  from  the  limbs  the 
v.  iliacae  extemn  {ile)  and  their  continuation,  the  v.  crurales.  In  this 
way  &e  cardinal  veins  are  at  first,  as  in  Fishes,  the  chief  collecting 
trunks  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  Subsequently,  however,  they 
diminish  in  importance,  since  the  inferior  vena  cava  becomes  the 
main  collecting  trunk  instead  of  them. 

it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  development  of  the 
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inferior  vena  cava  has  been  (by  Hochstettbb)  explained.  According 
to  bis  investigations  there  are  to  be  dintiDguisbed  two  tracts  which 
are  of  different  origin,  a  shorter  anterior  and  a  longer  posterior. 
The  former,  as  previously  mentioned,  makes  its  appearance  as  an 
inconspicuous  vessel  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta  in  the  tiasvie 
between  the  two  primitive  kidneys  (fig.  322  A  and  B  ci) ;  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  is  developed  subsequently  out  of  the  posterior  x^on 
of  the  right  cardinal  vein  (fig.  322  ^  et  *).  The  anterior,  inde* 
pendently  arising  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  soon  after  its 
establishment,  unites  with  the  two  cardinal  veins  by  means  of 
transverse  branches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vena  renalis  (r).  In  con- 
sequence of  this  increase  of  drainage  territory,  it  scon  increases  con- 
siderably in  calibre,  and  since  it  presents  more  favorable  conditions 
for  the  conve3rance  of  blood  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body  than 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cardinal  veins  does,  it  finally  becomes  the 
chief  conduit. 

If  the  stage  thus  far  described  were  to  become  the  permanent 
condition  (fig.  322  B)^  we  should  have  an  inferior  vena  cava,  which 
forks  in  the  region  of  the  renal  veins  (r)  into  two  parallel  trunks, 
that  descend  at  both  sides  of  the  aorta  to  the  pelvis.  Such  cases,  as 
is  known,  are  found  among  the  varieties  of  the  venous  system ;  they 
are  denved  from  the  previously  described  stages  of  development  as 
malformations  by  arrested  gi'owth.  However,  they  are  only  rarely 
observed,  for  in  the  normal  course  of  development  there  is  established 
at  an  early  period  an  as3anmetry  between  the  lower  portions  of  the 
two  cardinal  veins,  from  the  moment^  indeed,  when  they  have  united 
themselves  to  the  lower  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  means  of 
anastomoses.  The  right  portion  acquires  a  preponderance,  becomes 
enlarged,  and  finally  alone  persists  (fig.  322  B,  C),  whereas  the  left 
lags  behind  in  growth  and  withers.  This  results  from  two  conditions. 
First,  the  right  cardinal  vein  (ci^)  lies  more  in  the  direct  prolongation 
of  the  vena  cava  inferior  than  does  the  left,  and  thus  occupies  a 
more  favorable  situation ;  secondly,  there  is  formed  in  the  pelvic 
region  an  anastomosis  (ilce)  between  the  two  cardinal  veins,  which 
conducts  the  blood  of  the  left  hj^pogastrica  and  the  left  iliaca  externa 
and  cruralis  to  the  right  side.  Owing  to  this  anastomosis,  which 
becomes  the  vena  iliaca  communis  sinistra,  the  portion  of  the  left 
cardinal  vein  lying  between  the  renal  veins  and  the  pelvis  (fig.  322 
C  ca')  is  rendered  functionless,  and  with  the  degeneration  of  the 
primitive  kidney  disappears.  The  right  cardinal  vein  has  now 
become  for  a  "^^rtain  distance  a  direct  continuation  of  the  inferior 
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veotL  cava;  it  fnmisheB  tih*t  portioii  of  the  Imtter  which  is 
aitoated  between  the  renal  veins  and  the  division  into  the  two  ven» 
iliace  oommnnis  (fig.  322  B  and  C  ci*). 

While  the  abdominal  part  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  (fig.  322  C  ca^) 
sooenmbs  and  the  corresponding  region  of  the  right  cardinal  vein 
produces  the  lower  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  (c»^),  their 
thoracic  portions  persist  in  a  reduced  form,  since  they  receive  the 
blood  from  the  intercostal  spaces  (fig.  322  B  oa).  In  thb  region 
occurs  still  another  and  last  metamorphosis,  by  which  likewise  an 
asymmetry  is  brought  about  between  the  halves  of  the  body.  In  the 
thoracic  part  of  the  body  the  original  conditions  of  the  circulation  are 
altered  by  the  degeneration  of  the  left  cava  superior  (fig.  322  C  cm). 
The  direct  flow  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  to  the  atrium  is  thereby 
rendered  more  difficult,  and  finally  ceases  altogether,  the  tract  desig- 
nated by  ea*  undergoing  complete  degeneration.  Meanwhile  a  trans- 
verse anastomosis  (hz^),  which  has  been  formed  in  front  of  the 
vertebral  column  and  behind  the  aorta  between  the  corresponding 
vessels  of  both  sides,  receives  the  blood  of  the  left  side  of  the  body 
and  transports  it  to  the  right  side.  In  this  manner  the  thoracic 
part  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  and  its  anastomosis  become  the  left 
hemiazygos  {hz  and  hz^)  ;  the  right  and  larger  cardinal  vein  becomes 
the  azygos  (az). 

Thus  by  many  indirect  ways  is  attained  the  permanent  condition 
of  the  venous  system  of  the  trunk,  with  its  asymmetry  and  its 
preponderance  of  the  venous  trunks  in  the  right  half  of  the  body. 

A  third  series  of  metamorphoses,  which  we  shall  now  take  into 
consideration,  concerns  the  development  of  a  liver  eirciUation, 

The  liver  receives  its  blood  in  different  stages  of  the  embryonic 
development  from  various  sources:  for  a  time  from  the  vitelline 
veins;  during  a  second  period  from  the  umbilical  veins;  after 
birth,  finally,  from  the  veins  of  the  intestines — the  portal  vein. 
This  three/old  alteration  Jinda  its  explanation  in  the  conditions  of 
growth  of  the  liver,  the  yolk-sac,  and  the  placenta.  As  long  as  the 
livei*  is  small,  the  blood  coming  from  the  yolk-sac  suffices  for  its 
nourishment.  But  when  it  increases  greatly  in  size— the  yolk-sac, 
on  the  contrary,  growing  smaller — other  blood-vessels  at  this  time, 
the  umbilical  veins,  must  supply  the  deficiency.  When,  finally,  at 
birth  the  placental  circulation  ceases,  the  venous  trunks  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  which  meanwhile  have  become  very  lai^e,  can 
supply  the  needs. 

These  circumstances  must  be  kept  in  mind,  in  order  to  comprehend 
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the  shifting  conditions  of  circulation  in  the  liver  and  the  profound 
alterations  to  which  the  venous  trunks  connected  with  it — ^the 
vitelline,  umbilical,  and  portal  veins — are  naturally  subjected  in 
thf  changing  supply  of  blood. 

When  the  hepatic  ducts  grow  out  from  the  duodenum  into  the 
ventral  mesentery  and  septum  transversum  and  send  out  shoots, 
they  enclose  the  two  vitelline  veins  accompanying  the  intestine, 
which  are  at  this  place  connected  with  each  other  by  ring-like 
anastomoses  (sinus  annularis,  His)  which  surround  the  duodenum 
(fig.  320  dv).  They  are  supplied  with  blood  by  lateral  branches 
given  off  from  these  veins.  The  more  the  liver  increases  in  size,  the 
larger  do  the  lateral  branches  (venaa  hepatics  advehentes)  become. 
Between  the  network  of  hepatic  cylinders  (fig.  187  fe)  they  are 
resolved  into  a  capillary  network  (g),  from  which  at  the  dorsal 
margin  of  the  liver  large  efferent  vessels  (venie  hepaticss  revehentes) 
re-collect  the  blood  and  convey  it  back  into  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  vitelline  vein,  which  empties  into  the  atrium.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  portion  of  the  vitelline  vein  which  lies  between  the 
veme  hepaticae  advehentes  and  revehentes  continually  becomes  smaller, 
and  finally  atrophies  altogether,  since  all  the  blood  from  the  yolk-sac 
is  employed  for  the  hepatic  circulation.  The  same  process  in  the 
main  is  accomplished  here  as  in  the  vessels  of  the  visceral  arches  of 
gill-breathing  Vertebrates,  which  upon  the  formation  of  branchial 
lamelln  are  converted  into  branchial  arteries,  branchial  veins,  and  a 
capillary  network  interpolated  between  the  two. 

The  two  umbilical  veins  participate,  even  at  an  early  period,  in 
the  hepatic  circulation.  Originally  they  run  from  the  umbilical 
cord  in  the  front  [ventral]  wall  of  the  abdomen  (fig.  313  Vu),  from 
which  they  receive  lateral  branches,  and  then  enter  the  sinus 
venosus  (Sr)  above  the  fundament  of  the  liver.  They  pursue,  there* 
fore,  an  entirely  different  course  from  that  which  they  do  later, 
when  the  terminal  part  of  the  umbilical  vein  is  situated  under  the 
liver.  According  to  His,  this  change  in  their  course  takes  place  in 
the  following  manner :  The  right  umbilical  vein  in  part  atrophies 
(as  also  in  the  Chick,  p.  552)  and  becomes,  as  far  as  it  persists,  a 
vein  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  left  umbilical  vein, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  off  anastomoses  in  the  septum  transversum  to 
neighboring  veins,  one  of  which  makes  its  way  under  the  liver  to 
the  sinus  annularis  of  the  vitelline  veins,  and  thereby  conducts  a 
part  of  the  placental  blood  into  the  hepatic  circulation.  Since  by 
its  rapid  growth  the  liver  demands  a  large  accession  of  blood,  the 
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anastomosis  soon  becomes  the  chief  course,  and  finally  with  the 
degeneration  of  the  original  tract  receives  all  the  blood  of  the 
umbilical  veins.  This,  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  yolk-sac, 
circulates  through  the  liver  in  the  vessels  which  took  their  origin 
from  the  vitelline  veins — ^in  the  venae  hepatic®  advehentes  and 
revehentes.  Then  it  flows  into  the  atrium  through  the  terminal 
part  of  the  vitelline  vein.  The  latter  also  receives  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  which  at  this  time  is  still  inconspicuous,  and  can  therefore 
be  designated  even  now,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  condition,  as  the 
cardiac  end  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

During  a  brief  period  aU  of  the  placental  blood  mu8t  first  traverse 
the  hepatic  circuit  in  order  to  reach  tlie  heart.  A  direct  passage  to 
the  inferior  vena  cava 
through  the  ductus  vena- 
sus  Arantii  does  not  yet 
exist.  But  such  an  out- 
let becomes  necessary 
from  the  moment  when, 
by  the  growth  of  the 
embryo  and  the  pla- 
centa, the  blood  of  the 
umbilical  veins  has  so 
increased  in  amount 
that  the  hepatic  circu- 
lation is  no  longer  able 
to  contain  it.  There  is 
then  developed  on  the 

under  surface  of  the  liver  out  of  anastomoses  a  more  direct 
connecting  branch,  the  ductus  venosus  Arantii  (fig.  323  d.A)^ 
between  umbilical  vein  (n.v)  and  inferior  vena  cava  (ci'*).  Thus  is 
established — and  it  persists  until  birth — a  condition  by  which  the 
placental  blood  (n,v)  is  divided  at  the  porta  into  two  currents: 
one  passing  through  the  ductus  venosus  Arantii  {d.A)  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava  (ct");  the  other  pursuing  a  round-about  way, 
passing  through  the  venae  hepaticae  advehentes  {ha,s  and  ha,d) 
into  the  liver,  here  mingling  with  the  blood  brought  to  the  liver 
through  the  vitelline  vein  {pfa)  from  the  yolk-sac  and  from  the 
intestinal  canal,  which  has  in  the  meantime  become  enlarged,  and 
finally  passing  through  the  venae  hepaticae  revehentes  (A.r),  also  to 
I  each  the  inferior  vena  cava  {cA"), 

There  is  still  something  to  be  added  concerning  the  development  of 
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veme  hepatio»  revehentes  (A.r). 
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tke  portal  vein.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  fig.  323  as  an  unpaired  vessel 
iftf'^)'  I^  empties  into  the  right  afferent  hepatic  vein,  derives  its 
roots  from  the  region  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  conveys  the  venous 
blood  from  the  latter  into  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  takes  its 
origin  from  the  two  primitive  vitelline  veins. 

According  to  the  account  of  His,  the  two  vitelline  veins  fuse  along 
the  tract  where  they  run  close  together  on  the  intestinal  canal ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  region  where  they  run  to  the  liver  and  are 
connected  with  each  other  to  form  two  ring-like  anastomoses,  each  of 
which  encircles  the  duodenum,  an  unpaired  trunk  is  formed  by  the 
atrophy  of  the  right  half  of  the  lower  [posterior]  ring  and  the  left 
half  of  the  upper  one.  The  portal  vein  thus  formed  therefore  runs 
first  to  the  left  and  backward  [dorsad]  around  the  duodenum,  and 
then  emerges  on  the  right  side  of  it ;  it  draws  its  blood  partly  from 
the  yolk-sac  and  partly  from  the  intestinal  canal  through  the  vena 
mesenterica.  Afterwards  the  first  source  is  exhausted  with  the 
regressive  metamorphof^i^  of  the  yolk-sac,  but  the  other  becomes  more 
and  more  productive  with  the  enlargement  of  the  intestine,  the 
pancreas,  and  the  spleen,  and  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy 
conveys  a  large  stream  of  blood  to  the  liver. 

The  additional  changes,  which  occur  at  birth,  are  easily  compre- 
hended (fig.  323).  With  the  detachment  of  the  after-birth  the 
placental  circulation  ceases.  The  umbilical  vein  (n.v)  conveys  no 
more  blood  to  the  liver.  That  portion  of  its  tract  which  ext^ids 
from  the  umbilicus  to  the  porta  hepatis  degenerates  and  becomes  a 
fibrous  ligament  (the  lig.  hepato-umbilicale  or  lig.  teres  hepatis). 
Likewise  the  ductus  Arantii  (d.A)  produces  the  well-known  ligament 
enclosed  in  the  left  sagittal  fissure  (lig.  venosum).  The  right  and 
left  venie  hepatics  advehentes  {had,  haji)  again  receive  their  blood, 
as  in  the  beginning  of  the  development,  from  the  intestinal  canal 
through  the  portal  vein  (p/^a)* 

Now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
morphological  changes,  I  close  this  section  on  the  vascular  system 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  fatal  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic  of  this  that  no  division  into  two  separate  circulations,  into 
the  major  or  systemic  and  the  minor  or  pulmonary,  has  yet  taken 
place ;  further,  that  in  most  of  the  vessels  neither  purely  arterial  nor 
purely  venous  blood  circulates,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Purely 
arterial  blood  is  contained  only  in  the  umbilical  veins  as  they  come 
from  the  placenta,  whence  we  will  follow  the  circulation. 

Having  arrived  at  the  liver,  the  current  of  the  umbilical  veins  is 
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divided  into  two  branches.  One  stream  goes  directly  through  the 
ductus  Arantii  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  is  here  mingled  with 
the  venous  blood  which  returns  to  the  heart  from  the  posterior  limbe 
and  the  kidneys.  The  other  stream  passes  through  the  liver,  where 
there  is  added  to  it  the  venous  blood  of  the  portal  vein  coming  from 
the  intestine ;  by  this  circuitous  course  it  also  reaches,  through  the 
venie  hepaticao  revehentes,  the  inferior  vena  cava.  From  the  latter 
the  mixed  blood  flows  into  the  right  atrium,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  position  of  the  Eustachian  valve  and  because  the  foramen  ovale 
is  still  open,  the  greater  part  of  it  passes  through  the  latter  into  the 
left  atrium.  The  other  smaller  part  is  again  mingled  with  venous 
blood,  which  has  been  collected  by  the  superior  vena  cava  from  the 
head,  the  upper  limbs,  and  (through  the  azygos)  from  the  walls  of 
the  trunk,  and  is  propelled  into  the  right  ventricle  and  from  there 
into  the  pulmonalis.  The  latter  sends  a  part  of  its  highly  venous 
blood  to  the  lungs,  the  other  part  through  the  ductus  Botalli  to  the 
aorta,  where  it  is  added  to  the  arterial  current  coming  from  the  left 
ventricle. 

The  blood  of  the  left  ventricle  comes  principally  from  the  inferior 
cava,  only  a  small  part  of  it  from  the  lungs,  which  pour  their  blood, 
which  at  this  time  is  venous,  into  the  left  atrium.  It  is  driven  into 
the  aortic  arch  and  part  of  it  is  given  off  through  lateral  branches  to 
the  head  and  upper  limbs  (carotis  communis,  subdavia)  ;  the  rest  is 
carried  on  downwards  in  the  aorta  descendens,  where  the  venous 
current  of  blood  from  the  right  atrium  by  the  way  of  the  ductus 
Botalli  is  united  with  it.  The  mixed  blood  is  distributed  to  the 
intestinal  canal  and  the  lower  limbs,  but  the  most  of  it  reaches  the 
placenta  through  the  umbilical  veins,  where  it  is  again  made  arterial. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  regions 
of  the  body  a  noteworthy  difference  is  easily  recognised.  The  former  receives 
through  the  carotis  and  subclavia  a  more  arterial  blood,  since  to  the  stream  in 
the  aorta  descendens  is  added  the  venous  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  through 
the  ductus  Botalli.  Especially  in  the  middle  of  pregnancy  is  this  difference 
important.  There  has  been  an  endeavor  to  refer  to  this  fact  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  comparison  with  the  lower. 

As  this  sketch  has  shown,  there  is  everywhere  a  mingling  of  the 
different  kinds  of  blood.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  uniform  in  the  different 
months  of  embryonic  life,  because,  indeed,  the  separate  organs  do  not 
alter  in  size  uniformly,  and  especially  because  the  lungs  during  the 
later  stages  are  in  a  condition  to  receive  more  blood,  and  finally 
because  the  foitimen  ovale  and  the  ductus  Botalli  become  narrower 
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during  the  last  months.  On  account  of  these  facts,  leas  blood 
passes,  even  before  birth,  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  into  the  left 
atrium,  and  likewise  less  from  the  pulmonary  arteiy  into  the 
descending  aorta,  than  was  the  case  in  earlier  months.  Thus  there 
is  gradually  introduced  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  a  separation 
into  a  right  and  a  left  heart,  with  their  separate  blood-currents 
(Hasse).  But  it  is  almost  at  a  single  stroke  that  this  separation,  in 
consequence  of  birth,  becomes  complete. 

Great  alterations  are  now  brought  about  by  the  beginning  of 
pulmonary  respiration  and  by  the  cessation  of  the  placental  circulation. 
Both  events  cooperate  to  increase  the  blood-pressure  in  the  left 
heart,  and  to  diminish  that  in  the  right.  The  blood -pressure  becomes 
reduced  because  no  more  blood  runs  into  the  right  atrium  from  the 
umbilical  vein  and  because  the  right  ventricle  must  furnish  more 
blood  to  the  expanding  lungs.  In  consequence  of  this  the  ductus 
Botalli  (fig.  318  n)  is  closed  and  then  converted  into  the  ligamentum 
Botalli.  Since,  moreover,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  now  flows 
from  the  lungs  into  the  left  atrium,  the  pressure  in  the  latter  is 
increased,  and  since  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  is  diminished  in 
the  right  atrium,  the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  valvular  arrangements,  is  now  effected.  For  the  margin  of 
the  valvula  foraminis  ovalis  applies  itself  firmly  to  the  limbus 
Vieussenii  and  fuses  with  it. 

By  the  closure  of  the  oval  foramen  and  the  Botallian  duct  the 
division  of  the  blood-current  into  a  major,  systemic  circuit  and  a 
minor,  pulmonary  circuit,  which  was  initiated  before  birth,  is  now 
completed. 

SUMMART. 

Development  of  the  Heart 

1.  In  the  first  fundament  of  the  heart  two  different  types  can  be 
distinguished  in  Vertebrates. 

First  Type.  In  Cyclostomes,  Selachians,  Ganoids,  and  Amphibia 
the  heart  is  developed  from  the  beginning  as  an  unpaired 
structure  on  the  under  [ventral]  surface  of  the  cavity  of 
the  head-gut,  in  the  ventral  mesentery,  which  is  thereby 
divided  into  a  mesocardium  anterius  and  posterius. 

Second  Type,  In  Birds  and  Mammals  the  heart  is  developed 
out  of  separate  halves,  which  afterwards  fuse  with  each 
other  into  a  single  tube,  which  then  has  the  same  position 
as  in  the  first  type. 
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2.  The  second  type  is  to  be  derived  from  the  first,  and  is  explain- 
able as  an  adaptation  to  the  great  size  of  the  yolk,  in  that  the  heart 
is  established  at  a  time  when  the  splanchnopleure  is  still  spread  out 
flat  upon  the  yolk  and  is  not  yet  folded  together  to  form  the  head- 
gut. 

3.  The  cells  which  are  united  to  form  the  endothelium  of  the 
heart  are  split  off  from  a  proliferating,  thickened  place  of  the 
entoderm. 

4.  The  heart  is  first  established  in  all  Vertebrates  in  the  oervioo- 
cephalic  region  behind  the  last  visceral  arch, 

5.  The  posterior  or  venous  end  of  the  single  cardiac  tube  receives 
the  blood  from  the  body  through  the  omphalomesenteric  veins ;  the 
anterior  or  arterial  end  gives  off  the  blood  to  the  body  through  the 
truncus  arteriosus. 

6.  In  the  amniotic  Vertebrates  the  single  cardiac  sac  is  converted 
by  a  series  of  metamorphoses — (1)  by  flexures,  constrictions,  and 
changes  of  position,  and  (2)  by  the  formation  of  partitions  inside  of 
it — ^into  a  heart  composed  of  two  ventricles  and  two  atria. 

7.  The  straight  sac  assumes  the  form  of  a  letter  S. 

8.  The  venous  portion  of  the  S  comes  to  lie  more  dorsal,  the 
arterial  more  ventral ;  the  two  are  marked  off  from  each  other  by  a 
constriction,  the  auricular  canal,  and  are  now  to  be  distinguished 
as  atrium  and  ventricle. 

9.  The  venous  portion  or  the  atrium  forms  lateral  evaginations, 
the  auricles  of  the  heart,  which  surround  from  behind  the  truncus 
arteriosus. 

10.  The  formation  of  partitions,  by  which  atrium,  ventricle,  and 
truncus  arteriosus  are  divided  into  right  and  left  halves,  begina  at 
three  different  places. 

(a)  First  of  all,  the  atrium  is  divided  by  an  atrial  partition  into 
a  light  and  a  left  half  ;  but  the  separation  is  incomplete, 
since  there  exists  a  passage  in  the  partition,  the  foramen 
ovale,  which  remains  open  up  to  the  time  of  birth. 

(6)  By  its  downward  growth  the  atrial  partition  reaches  the 
auricular  canal  (septum  intermedium  of  His)  and  divides 
the  opening  in  it  into  a  right  and  left  ostium  atrioven- 
triculare. 

(c)  The  ventricle  is  divided  into  right  and  left  halves  by  a 
partition  (septum  ventriculi)  beginning  at  the  apex  of 
the  heart ;  the  division  is  also  indicated  externally  by  the 
sulcus  interventricularis. 
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(d)  The  tnmeiiB  arteriosus  is  divided  into  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  by  the  development  of  a  special  partition,  which 
b^lins  above,  grows  downward,  and  joins  the  ventricolai 
partition. 

(«)  The  complete  separation  of  the  atria  first  takes  place  after 
birth  by  the  permanent  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

11.  At  the  ostium  atrioventriculare  and  at  the  ostium  arteriosum 
the  first  fundaments  of  the  valves  are  formed  as  thickenings  of  the 
endocardium  (endocardial  cushions)  projecting  inward. 

Devdopmenl  of  the  Chief  Arterial  Trunks  of  Man  and  Mammcda. 

12.  From  the  truncus  arteriosus  there  arise  five  pairs  of  visceral- 
arch  vessels  (aortic  arches),  which  run  along  the  visceral  arches, 
embrace  the  head-gut  laterally,  and  unite  dorsally  to  form  the  two 
primitive  aortie. 

13.  The  two  vessels  fuse  at  an  early  period  to  form  the  unpaired 
aorta  lying  under  the  vertebral  column. 

14.  In  Mammals,  of  the  &ye  pairs  of  visceral-arch  vessels  the  first 
and  second  degenerate ;  the  third  furnishes  the  proximal  part  of  the 
carotis  interna ;  the  fourth  arch  becomes  on  the  left  side  the  aortic 
arch,  on  the  right  side  the  arteria  anonyma  brachiocephalica  and 
the  proximal  part  of  the  subdavia  ;  [the  fifth  early  disappears  ;]  the 
fifth  [sixth]  arch  gives  ofiF  branches  to  the  lungs,  and  becomes  the 
pulmonary  artery,  but  on  the  left  side  remains  until  the  time  of 
birth  in  open  communication  with  the  aortic  arch  through  the 
ductus  Botalli,  whereas  the  corresponding  portion  on  the  right  side 
atrophies. 

15.  After  birth  the  ductus  Botalli  is  closed  and  converted  into  the 
ligament  of  the  same  name. 

16.  From  the  aorta  two  pairs  of  large  arterial  trunks  go  to  the 
festal  membranes — ^to  the  yolk-sac  the  vitelline  arteries  (arteria 
omphalomesentericte),  to  the  allantois  and  placenta  the  umbilical 
arteries. 

17.  The  vitelline  arteries  subserve  the  vitelline  circulation,  and 
afterwards,  with  the  reduction  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  degenerate. 

18.  The  umbilical  arteries,  which  continually  become  larger  with 
the  increasing  development  of  the  placenta,  arise  from  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  aorta,  pass  forward  [ventral]  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
pelvis,  then  at  the  side  of  the  bladder  and  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  abdominal  wall  to  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  cord. 
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19.  Hie  umbilical  arteries  give  off  the  iliaca  interna  to  the  cavity 
off  the  pelvis,  the  iliaca  externa  to  the  lower  limbs. 

20.  After  birth  the  umbilical  artery  degenerates  into  the  ligamsn- 
tum  vesioo-umbilicale  laterale,  with  the  exception  of  its  proximal  part, 
nvhich  persists  as  the  iliaca  communis. 

Development  of  the  Chief  Venous  Trunks, 

21.  With  the  exception  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  all  venous  trunks 
are  established  in  pairs. 

22.  The  two  jugulars  collect  the  blood  from  the  head,  the  two 
cardinals  from  the  trunk,  but  especially  from  the  primitive  kidneys. 

23.  The  jugular  and  cardinal  veins  of  either  side  unite  to  form  the 
Cuvierian  ducts,  which  pass  transversely  from  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
trunk  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  heart,  imbedded  in  a  transverse  fold 
of  the  front  wall  of  the  trunk,  the  septum  transversum. 

24.  The  two  vitelline  veins  collect  the  blood  from  the  yolk-sac; 
from  the  navel  onward  they  run  in  the  ventral  mesentery  to  the 
septum  transversum. 

25.  The  two  umbilical  veins  collect  the  blood  from  the  placenta ; 
from  the  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord  they  run  at  first  in  the 
abdominal  wall  to  the  transverse  septum. 

26.  In  the  septum  transversum  the  Cuvierian  ducts  and  the 
vitelline  and  umbilical  veins  unite  to  form  the  sinus  reuniens,  which 
subsequently  disappears  as  an  independent  structure  and  is  in- 
corporated in  the  atrium. 

27.  The  cardinal  veins  diminish  in  importance  (1)  in  consequence 
of  the  degeneration  of  the  primitive  kidneys,  and  (2)  from  the  fact 
that  the  blood  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body  is  conveyed  back  to 
the  heart  by  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

28.  The  upper  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  arises  as  an  unpaired, 
independent  vessel  between  the  two  cardinal  veins,  and  then,  at  the 
place  where  the  renal  veins  empty  in,  unites  with  the  right  cardinal 
vein.  The  latter  is  in  this  way  converted  into  the  lower  portion  of 
the  inferior  cava. 

29.  The  Cuvierian  ducts  with  the  beginning  of  the  jugular  veins 
are  designated  as  the  vense  cavie  superiores. 

30.  An  asymmetry  in  the  embryonic  venous  trunks,  which  are 
established  in  pairs,  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
superior  venie  cavse,  and  also  at  their  middle  the  remnants  of  the 
two  cardinal  veins,  are  joined  together  by  transverse  trunks. 
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31.  Since  through  these  cross  anastomoses  more  and  more  of  the 
blood,  and  finally  the  whole  of  it,  is  conveyed  from  the  trunks  of  the 
left  half  of  the  body  into  those  of  the  right  half,  the  proximal  part 
of  the  left  superior  vena  cava,  except  a  small  portion,  which  lies  in 
the  coronary  groove  of  the  heart,  degenerates,  receives  the  cardiac 
veins,  and  becomes  the  sinus  coronarius  cordis.  Likewise  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  disappears. 

32.  From  the  paired  fundaments  of  the  venous  trunks  are  formed 
the  single  superior  vena  cava,  the  sinus  coronarius  cordis,  and  the 
vena  azygos  and  hemiazygos. 

33.  The  vitelline  veins,  which  afterwards  become  unpaired,  give 
rise,  when  the  liver  is  developed,  to  the  portal  circulation  (the  ven» 
hepaticae  advehentes  and  revehentes). 

34.  The  umbilical  veins,  of  which  the  right  early  degenerates,  origi- 
nally run  in  the  abdominal  wall  above  the  liver  to  the  sinus  reunions ; 
then  the  left  forms  an  anastomosis  with  the  vitelline  vein  under  the 
liver,  whereby  its  current  shares  in  the  portal  circulation. 

35.  There  arises  out  of  an  anastomosis  between  the  umbilical  vein 
and  the  cardiac  end  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver  the  ductus  venosus  Arantii,  which  results  in  the  division 
of  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  into  two  currents. 

36.  After  birth  the  umbilical  vein  degenerates  into  the  ligamentum 
teres  hepatis,  and  the  ductus  venosus  Arantii  is  obliterated ;  the  ven» 
hepaticsB  advehentes  now  receive  their  blood  from  the  terminal  part 
of  the  original  vitelline  vein  or  the  portal  vein  only,  which  collects 
the  blood  from  the  Intestinal  canal. 

37.  The  septum  transversum,  in  which  run  the  venous  trunks  on 
their  way  to  the  heart,  is  the  starting-point  for  the  development  of 
the  diaphragm  and  the  pericardial  sac,  and  forms  at  first  an  incom- 
plete partition  between  the  abdominal  cavity  and  pleuro-pericardial 
cavity,  which  still  communicate  with  each  other  on  either  side  of 
the  vertebral  column. 

38.  The  pericardial  sac  is  separated  off  from  the  thoracic  ca\ity 
as  follows :  (1)  the  Ouvierian  ducts  or  future  superior  venae  cavae, 
instead  of  running  transversely,  run  more  and  more  obliquely  from 
above  downward,  detach  themselves  from  the  septum  transversum. 
and  elevate  the  pleura  into  pericardial  folds,  which  run  from  above 
downward  and  project  inward  ;  (2)  the  margin  of  the  pericardial  fold 
fuses  with  the  mediastinum  posterius,  in  which  are  enclosed  oesophagus 
and  aorta,  whereby  the  superior  venae  cavae  are  transferred  to  the 
mediastinum. 
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39.  The  thoracic  cavities  have  for  a  time  the  form  of  tubular  spaces 
lying  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  heart  and  on  either  side  of  the  spinal 
column ;  they  receive  the  developing  lungs,  and  still  communicate 
caudad  with  the  abdominal  cavity. 

40.  The  two  thoracic  cavities  are  separated  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  by  the  fusion  of  the  dorsal  rim  of  the  septum  transversum 
with  peritoneal  folds  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  trunk  (the  pillars  of 
Ubkow). 

41.  The  diaphragm  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  ventral  septum 
transversum,  and  a  dorsal  part,  the  pillars. 

42.  Upon  its  first  establishment  the  liver  grows  into  the  septum 
transversum,  but  subsequently  detaches  itself  from  the  latter  and 
remains  united  to  the  diaphragm  by  means  of  its  peritoneal  covering 
only,  the  coronal  ligament. 

n.  The  Development  of  the  Skeleton. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  which  takes  its  origin 
from  the  inner  germ-layer,  the  skeleton  of  Vertebrates  is  a  product 
of  the  intermediate  layer,  resulting  from  a  series  of  histological 
differentiations,  a  general  survey  of  which  has  already  (p.  540)  been 
given.  There  have  appeared  many  articles  treating  on  this  very 
complicated  apparatus  in  the  higher  Vertebrates  from  a  develop- 
mental and  also  especially  from  a  comparative-anatomical  standpoint. 
By  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  subject  this  part  of  the  work 
would  attain  to  greater  proportions  than  the  plan  of  the  present  text- 
book permits.  I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  the  more  important 
conditions  of  organisation  and  for  what  remains  refer  to  the  text- 
books of  comparative  anatomy. 

Two  chief  parts  are  distinguishable  in  the  skeleton  of  Vertebrates : 
(1)  the  axial  skeleton,  which  is  in  turn  divisible  into  that  of  the 
trunk  and  that  of  the  head,  and  (2)  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs. 
The  former  is  the  older  and  more  primitive,  being  possessed  by  all 
Vertebrates;  the  latter  has  been  developed  later,  and  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  lower  groups  (Amphioxus,  Cyclostomes). 

A,  The  Development  of  the  Axial  Skeleton. 

The  original  foundation  of  the  axial  skeleton  of  all  Vertebrates 
18  the  notochord  or  chorda  dorsalis.  By  this  is  understood  a 
flexible,  rod-like  structure,  which  is  situated  in  the  axis  of  the  body 
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below  the  neural  tube  and  above  the  intestine  and  aorta.     It  reaches 
from  the  front  end  of  the  base  of  the  mid-brain  to  the  end  of  the  taiL 

For  A  time  after  its  eBtablishment  the  front  end  of  the  chorda  remains  in 
onion  at  a  small  place  with  the  epithelium  of  the  fore-gnt.  This  place  is 
immediately  behind  the  npper  attachment  of  the  primitive  pharyngeal 
membrane  (Bachenhant).  There  i^  here  found,  a  little  behind  the  hypo- 
physial pocket,  a  slight  depression  in  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  fore-gut  — 
8rb88KL*s  pocket  or  the  palatal  pocket  of  Selenka.  It  is  only  some  time 
after  the  rupture  of  the  pharyngeal  membrane  that  the  chorda  becomes 
detached  from  the  intestinal  epithelium  and  ter- 
minates free  in  the  mesenchyma,  often  with  a 
hook-like  end  (Keibel,  Kann,  Cahius). 

In  the  case  of  Amphioxus  the  chorda  is 
the  only  skeletal  structure  present  in  the 
whole  of  the  soft  body;  in  the  lower  Ver- 
tebrates (Cyclostomes,  Fishes,  Amphibia)  it 
exists  even  in  the  adult  animals  as  a  more 
or  less  important  organ ;  but  in  the  Amniota 
it  is  reduced  almost  to  obliteration,  and  only 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  development  plays 
a  role  as  the  forerunner,  as  it  were,  of  the 
higher  form  of  axial  skeleton  which  finally 
takes  its  place.  While  reference  is  made 
to  previous  portions  of  the  text-book  for  in- 
formation about  the  first  development  of  the 
chorda,  its  further  metamorphosis  may  be 
treated  of  here  more  at  length.  This  varies 
according  as  the  chorda  becomes  a  really 
fimctional  organ  or  soon  begins  to  degene- 
rate. 
In  the  first  instance,  when  the  band  of  chordal  cells  has  been 
constricted  off  from  the  inner  germ-layer,  it  becomes  more  sharply 
limited  at  its  periphery  by  the  secretion  of  a  firm,  homogeneous 
envelope,  the  sheath  of  the  chorda  (fig.  324  cb).  Then  the  cells 
increase  in  size  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  within  their  protoplasm, 
which  finally  exists  in  the  form  of  a  thin  superficial  layer  only ;  the 
cells  become  enveloped  in  firm  membranes,  thus  acquiring  exactly 
the  appearance  of  plant  cells.  But  directly  beneath  the  sheath  of 
the  chorda  (fig.  324)  the  cells  remain  small  and  protoplasmic  and 
constitute  a  special  layer,  the  chordal  epithelium,  which  by  proli- 
feration and  metamorphosis  of  its  elements  causes  an  increase  of  the 
substance  of  the  chorda. 
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Immediately  after  its  formation  the  chorda  is  in  contact  above 
"with  the  neural  tube,  below  with  the  entoderm,  and  laterally 
with  the  primitive  segments.  This  relation  is  altered  as  soon  as 
the  intermediate  layer  makes  its  appearance  between  the  first 
embryonic  fundaments.  Then  a  layer  of  cells  grows  around  the 
chorda  (fig.  262),  spreads  itself  out  from  here  around  the  neural  tube 
above,  and  furnishes  the  foundation  from  which  are  developed  the 
segmented  vertebral  column  and  in  front,  in  the  region  of  the  five 
brain-vesicles,  the  cranial  capsule;  it  has  therefore  received  the 
name  of  membraruma  vertebral  column  and  of  membranous  cranial 
capsule  {Tnembranoiu  primordial  cranium)  ;  it  is  also  appropriately 
designated  as  skeletogenous  layer,  the  envelope  which  invests  the 
chorda  being  called  the  skeletogenous  sheath  of  the  chorda. 
(Compare  p.  172  for  an  account  of  the  first  formation  of  it.) 

The  mesenchyme  also  spreads  out  laterally  in  the  embryo,  pene- 
trates into  the  spaces  between  primitive  segments,  and  is  converted 
into  thin  plates  of  connective  tissue  (ligamenta  intermuscularia),  by 
means  of  which  the  musculature  of  the  trunk  is  parted  into  separate 
muscle  segments  (myomeres).  The  muscle-fibres  find  attachment 
and  support  upon  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  faces  of  these 
plates. 

Such  a  condition  is  permanently  preserved  in  Amphioxus  lanceo- 
latus.  The  chorda,  with  its  sheath,  is  the  only  firm  skeletal  structure. 
Fibrous  connective  tissue  (membranous  vertebral  column)  envelops 
it  and  the  neural  tube,  and  sends  out  into  the  musculature  of  the 
trunk  the  intermuscular  ligaments. 

When  the  originally  membranous  tissue  surrounding  the  chorda 
and  neural  tube  is  followed  in  its  further  development  in  the 
embryos  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  it  succes- 
sively undergoes  ttoo  metamorphoses:  that  at  first  it  is  partially 
chondrified,  and  that  subsequently  the  cartilaginous  pieces  are 
converted  into  osseous  tissue ;  or,  in  other  words^  the  first-estahlished 
membranous  vertebral  column  is  soon  converted  into  a  cartilaginous, 
and  this  in  turn  is  replaced  by  a  bony  one,  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  membranous  primordial  cranium  is  transformed  into  a  cartilet' 
gvnous,  and  this  in  turn  into  a  bony  cranial  capsule. 

The  three  stages  which  succeed  one  another  in  the  development 
of  the  higher  Vertebrates  are  also  encountered  in  a  comparative- 
anatomical  investigation  of  the  axial  skeleton  in  the  series  of 
Vertebrates,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  condition,  which  in 
many  classes  appears  only  as  a  transitory  embryonic  one,  is  retained 
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permanently  in  the  lower  classes.  As  Amphiozus  posseaaeB  a 
membranous  axial  skeleton,  so  the  Selachians  and  certain  of  the 
Oanoids  are  representatives  of  the  stage  with  cartilaginous  vertebral 
column.  The  third  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  axial  skeleton  is 
more  or  less  completely  attained  by  all  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

This,  again,  is  a  very  instructive  example— of  which  the  embryology 
of  the  skeleton  presents  many  others— of  the  parallelism  which  exists 
between  the  development  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race ;  it 
teaches  how  embryological  and  comparative-ana- 
tomical investigations  are  mutually  complementaL 
In  the  detailed  description  of  the  conditions 
which  are  observed  in  the  development  of  the 
cartilaginous  and  bony  axial  skeleton,  I  shall  limit 
m3rself  to  Man  and  Mammals,   and  since  great 
differences    exist  between    the    posterior    region, 
which  encloses  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  anterior, 
which  envelops  the  vesicles  of  the  brain,  I  shall 
treat  of  them  separately. 
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(a)  Development  of  the  Vertebral  Column, 


The  process  of    chondrification    commences  in 
Man  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  month.     At 
certain  places  in  the  tissue  enveloping  the  chorda 
the  cells  secrete  between  themselves  a  cartilaginous 
matrix,  and  move  farther  apart,  whereas  at  other 
intervening  and  narrower  tracts  the  character  of 
the  tissue  is  not  altered  (fig.  325).    In  this  manner 
the  skeletogenous  layer  is  differentiated  into  nu- 
merous vertebral  bodies  (t?),  which  in  longitudinal  sections  are  the 
more   translucent,    and    into    the   intervertebral   discs  (ligamenta 
intervertebralia)  which  separate  them  (/i). 

The  process  of  chondrification,  as  Fboriep  has  followed  it  in  the  case  of  the 
embryo  calf,  proceeds  as  follows:  there  arise  on  both  sides  of  the  chorda 
masses  of  cartilage  which  are  united  on  the  ventral  side  of  it  by  a  thinner 
layer.  Somewhat  later  the  cartilaginous  lialf-cylinder  is  closed  on  the  doisal 
side  also. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  a  segmented  vertebral  column  the 
chorda  loses  its  function  of  a  supporting  skeletal  rod.  From  this 
time  forward  it  therefore  suffers  a  gradual  obliteration.  The  parts 
enclosed  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  restricted  in  their  growth. 
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^whereas  the  shorter  portions  l3ring  in  the  soft  intervertebral  discs 
continue  to  enlarge  (fig.  325  ch).  Thus  the  chorda  now  acquires  the 
appearance  of  a  string  of  beads,  since  thickened  spheroidal  portions 
are  joined  to  one  another  by  small  connecting  thread-like  portions. 
Subsequently  it  entirely  disappears  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
especially  when  the  latter  begin  to  ossify  (fig.  326) ;  the  intervertebral 
portion  {li)  alone  persists,  although  indistinctly  limited  fi-om  the 
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surrounding  tissue,  and  produces  by  the  proliferation  of  its  cells  the 
gelatinous  core  of  the  intervertebral  disc. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  the  funda- 
ments of  the  corresponding  arches  are  observable.  According  to 
Froriep's  account,  there  arise  small,  independent  pieces  of  cartilage 
in  the  membrane  enveloping  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  with  which  they  soon  fuse. 
Their  growth  is  rather  slow.  During  the  eighth  week  they  still 
appear  in  Man  as  short  processes  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
so  that  the  spinal  cord  is  still  covered  dorsally  by  the  membranous 
skeleton.  In  the  third  month  they  grow  into  contact  with  each 
other  at  the  dorsum ;  however,  it  is  only  in  the  following  month 
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that  a  complete  fusion  takes  place,  and  that  caftfla^inou  Deaiai 
spines  are  formed.  The  part  of  the  membrane  which  bee  UtiMii 
the  cartilaginous  arches  furnishes  the  ligamentous  appantoL 

In  the  process  of  chondrification  the  nascent  bodies  of  the  tqlelms 
have  a  fixed  position  relative  to  the  primitive  or  musde^egmcniB; 
it  is  such  that  on  either  side  of  the  body  thejr  are  adjaoent  to  tiio 
of  the  latter,  one  half  to  a  preceding  segment,  the  odier  half  to  ft 
following  one ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  bodies  of  the  tfertebrm  €md  ike 
muede-eegmente  do  not  eoincidef  but  in  their  positions  aUenuUe  wUk 
each  other. 

The  necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  follows  from  the  verj 
function  which  vertebral  column  and  musculature  together  have  to 
fulfil.  The  axial  skeleton  must  possess  two  opposite  properties 
united :  it  must  be  firm,  but  also  flexible, — ^firm,  in  order  to  serve  as 
a  support  for  the  trunk ;  flexible,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  motions  of 
the  latter.  Since  a  continuous  cartilaginous  rod  would  not  have 
possessed  sufficient  flexibility,  the  process  of  chondrification  could  not 
take  place  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  skeletogenous  layer, 
but  there  must  be  left  more  elastic  tracts,  which  aUow  a  movement 
of  the  cartilaginous  pieces  on  one  another.  But  a  movement  of  the 
cartilaginous  pieces  would  obviously  be  impossible  if  they  should  lie 
so  that  the  muscle  fibres  had  their  origin  and  insertion  on  one  and 
the  same  vertebral  element.  In  order  that  the  fibres  of  a  muscle- 
segment  may  operate  upon  two  vertebne,  the  muscular  and  vertebral 
segments  must  alternate  in  position. 

This  process,  which  is  easily  intelligible  in  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  outlined,  has  given  occasion  for  the  assumption  of  a  "  reseg- 
mentation  of  the  vertebral  column,"  This  conception  originated  with 
Hemak,  and  since  then  has  been  for  a  long  time  tenaciously  held  to 
in  the  literature. 

Remak,  like  other  embryologists  before  him  (Babr),  perceived  in 
the  primitive  segments  of  the  Chick  the  material  for  the  establishment 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  therefore  gave  them  the  name  ''  proto- 
vertebrsB.''  But  inasmuch  as  he  found  that  the  cartilaginous  vertefars 
did  not  afterwards  correspond  in  position  with  the  protovertebrse,  he 
announced  the  proposition  that  a  new  ^*  segmentation  of  the  vertebral 
column  takes  place,  from  which  arise  the  secondary,  permanent  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae." 

Both  the  name  '*  protovertebra  "  and  the  assumption  of  a  reseg- 
mentation  of  the  vertebral  column  should  be  dropped,  and  for  the 
following  reasons : — 
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The  signification  of  the  primitive  segments  consists,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, at  least  principally,  in  this,  that  they  are  the  fundaments  of 
x,Yxe  musculature  of  the  body.  But  in  the  arrcmffement  of  the  mttscur 
icUure  is  expressed  the  original  and  oldest  segmentation  of  the  vert^rate 
body.  It  is  present  even  in  Amphioxus  and  the  Cydostomes,  The 
segmentation  of  the  vertebral  column,  on  the  conlrary,  was  acquired 
much  later,  and  /tas  resuliei,  as  was  explained  above,  from  a  necessary 
dependeihce  on  the  segmentation  of  the  musculature,  A  primary 
segmentation  of  the  vertebral  column  as  understood  by  Rbmak  and 
his  followers  has  never  existed,  for  the  cartilaginous  vertebra  are 
formed  from  an  unsegmented  mass  of  tissue  enveloping  the  chorda — 
from  the  skeletogenous  layer.  One  cannot  speak  of  a  segmentation 
of  the  vertebral  column  until  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  chon- 
drificatiun,  by  reason  of  which  alone  it  became  necessary. 

Even  before  the  cartilaginous  vertebral  column  has  been  completely 
established,  it  enters  in  Mammals  upon  the  third  stage,  which  begins 
in  Man  at  the  end  of  the  second  month. 

The  ossification  of  every  cartilage  takes  place  in  the  main  in  a 
corresponding,  typical  manner.  Blood-vessels  at  one  or  several 
places  grow  from  the  surface  into  its  interior,  dissolve  the  matrix  of 
the  cartilage  of  a  limited  region,  so  that  there  arises  a  small  cavity 
filled  with  vascular  capillaries  and  marrow-cells.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  salts  of  lime  are  deposited  in  the  cartilage.  By  a  portion  of  the 
proliferated  medullary  cells,  which  become  osteoblasts,  bone  substance 
is  then  secreted  (fig.  326  w).  In  this  manner  there  arises  in  the 
midst  of  the  cartilaginous  tissue  a  so-called  bone  nucleus  or  centre  of 
ossification^  around  which  the  destruction  of  the  cartilage  and  its 
replacement  by  osseous  tissue  advance  further  and  further. 

The  places  where  the  separate  bone  nuclei  are  formed^  as  weU  as  their 
number,  are  tolerably  uniform  for  the  different  cartilages. 

In  general  the  ossification  of  each  vertebra  proceeds  from  three 
point&  At  fii'st  a  centre  of  ossification  is  established  in  the  base  of 
each  half  of  the  vertebral  arch,  to  which  there  is  added  somewhat 
later  a  third  centre  in  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  In 
the  fifth  month  the  ossification  has  advanced  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  cartilage.  Each  vertebra  is  now  distinctly  composed  of  three 
pieces  of  bone,  which  for  a  long  time  continue  to  be  joined  to  one 
another  by  bridges  of  cartilage  at  the  base  of  each  half  of  the  arch 
and  at  the  imion  of  the  latter  with  the  vertebral  spines.  The  last 
remnants  of  cartilage  do  not  ossify  until  after  birth.  During  the 
first  year  with  the  development  of  a  bony  spinous  process  the  halves 
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of  the  arch  are  fused  Each  vertebra  is  then  separable  after 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  into  two  pieces,  into  the  body  and  the 
arch.     These  are  united  between  the  third  and  eighth  years. 

In  addition  to  the  pieces  of  bone  jast  described,  aeeestoiy  eentret  qfoalfieatUm 
appear  on  the  yertebne  in  sabseqaent  years ;  it  is  in  this  way  that  there  ariae 
the  epiphysial  plates  at  the  end-snrfaces  of  the  body  and  the  small  bony  pieces 
at  the  ends  of  the  vertebral  processes  (the  spinous  processes  and  the  transverse 
processes).  Schwbobl  gives  detailed  information  concerning  the  time  of  their 
appearance  and  their  fusion. 

Cartilaginous  skeletal  parts,  which  serve  for  the  support  of  the 
lateral  and  ventral  walls  of  the  body,  the  ribs  and  the  breast  bone, 
contribute  to  the  completion  of  the  axial  skeleton. 

The  riba  are  developed  independently  of  the  vertebral  column,  in 
Man  during  the  second  month,  by  the  chondrification  of  strips  of 
tissue  in  the  intermuscular  ligaments  between  the  successive  muscle- 
segments.  They  are  at  first  visible  as  small  bent  rods  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  from  here  they  rapidly 
extend  ventrally. 

In  early  stages  of  development  ribs  are  established  from  the  first 
to  the  last  segment  of  the  vertebral  column  (the  coccyx  in  Man 
excepted),  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  lower  Vertebrates  (Fishes, 
many  Amphibia,  and  Reptiles)  are  they  developed  into  large  bows 
supporting  the  wall  of  the  trunk  in  a  uniform  manner  in  all  regions, 
whereas  in  Mammals  and  in  Man  they  exhibit  in  the  separate  regions 
of  the  vertebral  column  different  conditions.  In  the  neck,  lumbar 
and  sacral  regions,  they  appear  from  the  beginning  in  a  rudimentary 
condition  only,  and  undergo  metamorphoses  to  be  described  later.  It 
is  exclusively  in  the  thoracic  region  that  they  attain  important 
dimensions,  and  here  at  the  same  time  they  give  rise  to  a  new  skeletal 
part — the  breast  bone,  or  sternum. 

The  sternum^  which  is  wanting  in  Fishes  and  Dipnoi,  but  is  present 
in  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  is  a  formation  derived 
from  the  thoracic  ribs,  and  is  originally  established,  as  Rathke  was  the 
first  to  discover,  a^  a  paired  structure,  which  early  fu»es  into  an 
unpaired  skeletal  piece, 

RuoE  has  followed  the  development  of  the  sternum  in  Man  in  a 
very  thorough  manner,  and  has  found  that  in  embryos  3  cm.  long  the 
first  five  to  seven  thoracic  ribs  have  become  prolonged  into  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  breast  and  by  a  broadening  of  their  ends  have  united 
at  some  distance  from  the  median  plane  to  form  a  cartilaginous  band, 
whereas  the  following  ribs  end  free  and  at  a  greater  distance  from 
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the  median  plahe.  The  two  atemal  bars  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  membranous  tissue ;  later  they  approach  each  other  in  the 
median  plane,  and  commencing  in  front,  begin  to  fuse  together  into 
an  unpaired  piece,  from  which  the  individual  ribs  which  gave  rise  to 
tbem  are  afterwards  separated  by  the  formation  of  joints. 

The  paired  origin  of  the  sternum  serves  to  explain  some  of  its 
abnormalities.  For  example,  in  the  adult  there  is  sometimes  seen 
a  fissure,  which,  although  closed  by  connective  tissue,  passes  quite 
through  the  sternum  (fissura  stemi),  or  a  few  larger  or  smaller  gaps 
are  found  in  the  body  and  xyphoid  process  of  the  sternum.  All 
these  abnormal  cases  are  explained  by  the  complete  or  partial  failure 
of  the  two  sternal  bars  to  fuse  in  the 
usual  way  during  embryonic  life. 

The  ossification  of  ribs  and  sternum 
is  in  part  accomplished  by  the  develop- 
ment of  special  centres  of  ossification, 
that  of  the  ribs  beginning  as  early  as 
the  second  month,  the  sternum  some- 
what late,  in  the  sixth  foetal  month. 


^  kh 


Fif .  827.  ->  OaitilAgiaoiu  ttenram, 
with  portioiia  of  th«  ribs  attaohed 
and  with  Mvond  oontros  of  OHi- 
floatloB  ikk\  from  a  ohild  two 
yean  old. 

it,  Cartilage;  kk,  oentrw  of  OBifica* 
tion ;  icA,  xyphoid  prooea. 


Each  rib  contains  at  first  one  centre  of 
ossification,  through  the  enlargement  of 
which  the  bony  part  is  formed,  while  next 
to  the  stcrnnin  a  portion  remains  cartila- 
ginoas  throughout  life.  In  the  eighth  to 
the  fourteenth  year  there  appear  in  tbe 
capitulum  and  tuberculum  of  the  rib,  ac- 
cording to  ScHWEGEL  and  KOllikbr,  ac- 
cessory centres,  which  fuse  with  the  main 
piece  between  the  fourteenth  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  year. 

Tbe  sternum  (fig.  327)  ossifies  from  nu- 
merous centres,  of  which  one  arises  in  the  manubrium,  and  from  six  to  twelve 
in  its  body.  Between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  years  the  latter  begin  to  fuse 
together  into  the  three  or  four  large  pieces  of  which  the  body  of  the  sternum 
is  composed.  The  xyphoid  process  remains  partly  cartilaginous,  but  acquires 
a  centre  of  ossification  during  childhood. 

Regarding  the  epUtemal  pieoei  which  appear  on  the  manubrium,  the  text- 
books of  comparative  anatomy  and  the  article  by  RuoE  should  be  consulted. 

Through  inequalities  in  the  development  of  the  separate  vertebral 
and  costal  fundaments  and  through  the  fusions  which  take  place  here 
and  there  are  produced  the  diflferent  regions  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
trunk:  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions  of  the  vertebral 
column,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  A  correct  understanding  of  these 
skeletal  parts  is  to  be  acquired  only  through  embryology. 
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The  rudimentary  fundaments  of  the  cervical  ribs  at  their  first 
appearance  fuse  with  the  cervical  vertebrcB,  at  one  end  with  the  body  of 
the  vertebra,  at  the  other  with  an  outgrowth  of  the  neural  arch, 
and  with  the  latter  enclose  an  opening  through  which  the  vertebral 
artery  runs — ^the  foramen  transversarium.  The  so-called  transverse 
process  of  the  cervical  vertebra  is  therefore  a  compound  structure, 
and  were  better  designated  lateral  process^  for  the  bony  rod  that  lies 
dorsad  of  the  foramen  transversum  is  formed  by  an  outgrowth  from 
the  vertebra  and  alone  corresponds  to  the  transverse  process  of  a 
dorsal  vertebra ;  the  ventral  rod,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  rudimentary 
rib,  which  possesses  in  fact  a  separate  centre  of  ossification. 

The  fundament  of  the  rib  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  occi^ 
sionally  attains  greater  size,  does  not  fuse  with  the  vertebra — which 
consequently  does  not  possess  any  foramen  transversarium — ^and  is 
described  under  the  abnormalities  of  the  skeleton  as  free  cervical  rib. 
Its  presence  is  explained  therefore  as  being  the  result  of  a  more  volu- 
minous development  of  a  part  which  in  all  cases  exists  as  a  fundament. 

The  transverae  process  of  the  lumbar  vertebras  is  also  better  designated 
as  lateral  process,  because  it  encloses  the  rudiment  of  a  rib.  This  ex- 
plains the  phenomenon  of  a  thirteenth  or  small  lumbar  rib  occasion- 
ally observed  in  Man. 

The  aaercU  region  is  the  one  that  is  most  modified.  A  large  number 
of  vertebrsB  in  this  region  by  becoming  firmly  united  with  the  pelvic 
girdle  have  lost  the  power  of  moving  on  one  another,  and  are  fused 
together  into  a  large  bone:  the  sacrum.  This  consists  in  human 
embryos  of  five  separate  cartilaginous  vertebrte,  the  first  three  of 
which  especially  are  characterised  by  very  broad,  well-developed 
lateral  processes. 

I  say  lateral  processes  because  comparative-anatomical  grounds 
and  embryological  evidence  both  indicate  that  there  are  included  in 
them  rudimentary  sacral  ribs,  such  as  in  lower  Vertebrates  make  their 
appearance  as  independent  structures.  On  the  embryological  side, 
the  method  of  their  ossification  favors  this  view,  for  each  sacral 
vertebra  undergoes  ossification  from  five  centres.  To  the  three 
typical  centres,  those  of  the  body  and  the  neural  arches,  are  added 
in  the  lateral  processes  large  bone-nuclei  (centres),  which  are  com- 
parable with  the  centres  of  ossification  of  a  rib.  They  produce  the 
well-known  lateral  masses  of  the  sacrum  (masssB  laterales),  which 
bear  the  articular  suriaoes  for  union  with  the  ilium. 

The  fusion  of  the  five  bony  pieces  of  a  sacral  vertebra,  at  first 
separated  by  strips  of  cartilage,  takes  place  later  than  in  other  parts 
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of  the  vertebral  column,  namely,  between  the  second  and  the  sixth 
year  after  birth.  For  a  long  time  the  five  sacral  vertebrae  remain 
separated  from  one  another  by  their  intervertebral  discs,  which 
begin  to  ossify  in  the  eighteenth  year ;  the  process  has  usually  come 
to  an  end  by  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Behind  the  sacrum  there  follow  four  or  five  rudimentary  coccygeal 
vertebrae,  which  represent  the  caudal  skeleton  of  Mammals  and  do 
not  acquire  centres  of  ossification  until  very  late.  In  the  thirtieth 
year  or  later  they  may  fuse  with  one  another,  and  sometimes  with 
the  sacrum. 

AtUia  and  epUtropheuB  {aaeia)  now  demand  special  mention.  These 
vertebrfe  acquire  their  peculiarities  of  form  by  an  early  fusion  of  the 
cartilaginous  body  of  the  atlas  (fig.  328a)  with  the  epistropheus  (e) 
to  form  the  odontoid  process  of  the  latter.  The  one  therefore 
contains  less,  the  other  more  than  a  normally  developed  vertebra. 

That  the  odontoid  process  is  the  real  body  of 
the  atlas  is  recognisable  even  later  by  means  of 
two  facts.      First,  like  every  other  vertebral  « 

body,  it  is  traversed,  as  long   as  it  remains  ^ 

cartilaginous,  by  the  chorda,  which  at  the  tip  8l8.--MediMiMeti«B 

of  the  process  is  continued  into  the  ligamentum  Oiroufh  the  body  a^ 

suspensorium  and  from  this  into  the  base  of  the  JS  wSLSwir  ^ 

cranium.      Secondly,  it  acquires  in  the  fifth      in  tha  cartilage  two  oen- 
month  of  development  a    separate  centre    of  l^a'Jetobf^n! 

ossification    (fig.   328   a),  which    is  not   com- 
pletely fused  with  the  body  of  the  epistropheus  until  the  seventh 
year. 

The  neural  arches  of  the  atlas,  which  have  remained  independent, 
are  joined  together  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  odontoid  process  by  a 
tract  of  tissue  in  which  an  independent  piece  of  cartilage  is  formed 
(hypochordal  cartilage-rod  of  Froriep) — a  structure  which,  according 
to  Froriep,  is  present  in  every  vertebra  in  the  case  of  Birds.  This 
piece  of  cartilage  develops  in  the  first  year  after  birth  a  special  centre 
of  ossification,  fuses  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  year  with  the 
lateral  halves,  and  constitutes  the  anterior  [ventral]  arch  (KOllikbr). 

(6)  Development  of  the  Head-Skeleton, 

From  its  position  the  skeleton  of  the  head  appears  as  the  most 
anteiior  part  of  the  axial  skeleton,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  very  unlike 
the  posterior  part, — ^the  vertebral  column, — ^because  it  is  adapted  to 
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peculiar  purposes.  For  in  the  morphological  plan  of  Vertebrates  the 
head  takes,  in  comparison  with  the  trunk,  a  preeminent  position ;  it 
is  furnished  with  especially  numerous  and  highly  developed  organs 
concentrated  into  a  short  space. 

The  neural  tube  has  here  become  differentiated  into  the  volu- 
minous brain,  with  its  dissimilar  regions.  In  its  immediate  vicinity 
have  arisen  complicated  sensory  organs  such  as  nose,  eye,  and  ear. 
Likewise  the  part  of  the  digestive  tube  enclosed  within  the  head  bears 
in  many  ways  its  peculiar  stamp,  since  it  contains  the  mouth  opening 
and  is  provided  with  organs  for  the  reception  and  trituration  of  the 
food,  and  is  pierced  by  visceral  clefts.  All  of  these  parts  exercise  a 
determining  influence  on  the  form  of  the  skeleton,  which  adapts  itself 
most  accurately  to  the  brain,  to  the  sensory  organs,  and  to  the 
functions  of  the  head-gut,  and  thereby  becomes  a  very  complicated 
apparatus,  especially  in  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

Embryology  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the  method  of  the  origin 
of  the  cephalic  skeleton  of  Vertebrates;  it  shows  the  relations  to 
one  another  of  widely  different  lower  and  higher  forms,  and  also 
answers  the  question,  What  relation  do  the  vertebral  column,  and 
head-skeleton  sustain  to  each  other  in  the  plan  of  organisation 
of  Vertebrates)  Ck)nsequent1y  the  development  of  the  cephalic 
skeleton  proves  to  be  an  especially  interesting  subject,  which  has 
always  attracted  morphologists,  and  which  has  incited  to  careful 
investigation. 

During  the  account  some  comparative-anatomical  digi*essions  will 
be  made,  which  will  contribute  to  the  better  comprehension  of 
certain  facts,  especially  those  treated  of  in  the  final  section,  in 
which  the  vertebral  theory  of  the  skull  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  vertebral  column,  there  are  to  be  distin- 
guished three  stages  of  development  according  to  the  histological 
character  of  the  sustentative  substance:  a  membranous,  a  carti- 
laginous, and  a  bony. 

The  chorda  serves  as  the  foundation  for  the  membrariaus  skeleton 
of  the  heady  and  extends  forward  to  the  between-brain.  At  its 
anterior  end  there  is  formed  in  Amniota  the  cephalic  flexure,  by  which 
the  axis  of  the  first  two  brain-vesicles  makes  an  acute  angle  with 
the  three  following  ones  (^g,  153).  Here  also  the  mesenchyme 
early  grows  around  the  chorda  and  envelops  it  in  a  skeletogenous 
layer,  which  spreads  out  from  this  region  laterad  and  dorsad, 
enveloping  the  ^yq  brain-vesicles,  and  is  subsequently  differentiated 
into  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  0,  layer  of  tissue,  which 
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1)60011168  the  foandation  of  the  cranial  capsule,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  membranoua  primordial  cranitum. 

Thus  far  there  is  an  agreement  in  the  development  of  the 
vertebral  column  and  of  the  cranium.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  process  of  chondri£cation  the  conditions  become  more  peculiar. 
Whereas  in  the  region  of  the  spinal  cord  the  skeletogenous  layer 
undergoes  a  regular  differentiation  into  cartilaginous  and  connective- 
tissue  parts — into  vertebrse  and  vertebral  ligaments — and  is  thereby 
divided  into  successive  movable  segments,  such  a  segmentation  does 
not  take  place  in  the  head. 

The  layer  of  tissvs  called  niembranaua  primordial  cranium  undergoes 
continuous  cfumdrification  iiUo  a  nonrarticulate  capnUe  enveloping  the 
brain-vesicUs,  If  we  go  through  the  whole  series  of  Vertebrates 
down  to  the  lowest,  in  no  one  of  them  is  there  exhibited  a  separation 
into  movable  segments  corresponding  to  vertebraB.  There/ore  the 
anterior  part  and  the  remaining  part  o/the  axial  skeleton  pursue /rom 
an  early  period  different  directions  in  their  development. 

The  contrast  is  intelligible  in  view  of  the  different  duties  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  two  regions,  and  especially  in  consideration  of  the 
different  influences  which  the  action  of  the  muscles  exercises  upon 
the  form  of  the  skeleton. 

In  water-inhabitiDg  animals  the  trunk-musculature  is  the  most 
important  organ  of  locomotion,  for  it  bends  the  trunk  now  in  this 
direction,  now  in  that,  and  thereby  propels  it  forwards  through  the 
water.  If,  however,  the  head  region  were  likewise  flexible  and 
movable,  it  would  be  disadvantageous  for  forward  motion,  inasmuch 
as  a  rigid  part  operates  as  a  cut-water.  Moreover,  the  musculature 
developed  on  the  head  assumes  a  different  function,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  grasping  of  food  and  in  the  process  of  respiration — which  is 
accompanied  by  an '  enlargement  and  reduction  of  the  respiratory 
tract  of  the  alimentary  tube — it  now  adducts  and  then  abducts  the 
ventrally  situated  parts  of  the  axial  skeleton.  Besides,  it  is  advan- 
tageous here  to  have  the  skeletal  axis  present  firm  points  of 
attachment  for  the  muscles.  Finally,  the  voluminous  development 
of  the  brain  and  the  higher  sensory  organs  is  likewise  a  participating 
influence  tending  to  make  the  part  of  the  head  that  serves  for  thoir 
reception  an  inflexible  region. 

In  view  of  these  various  factors  working  in  the  same  direction,  it 
becomes  intelligible  that  in  the  head  a  segmentation  o/the  axial  skeleUni 
is  wanting  from  Hie  beginning. 

In  other  respects  there  prevails   a  great  agreement  with   the 
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vertebral  ooluxnn,  especially  in  the  manner  in  which  the  metamor 
phosis  into  cartilaginous  tissue   takes  place  in  the  membranouB 
primordial  cranium.     In  both  the  chondrification  first  begins  at  the 
surface  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  (fig.  329  A). 

As  a  foundation  for  the  base  of  the  skull  there  arise  two  pairs  of 
elongated  cartilages :  behind,  on  either  side  of  the  chorda,  the  two 
parachordal  cartilageB  {PE) ;  in  front,  the  two  trahecuUe  cranii  (TV) 
of  Rathke,  which  begin  at  the  tip  of  the  chorda  and  from  there 
run  forward  beneath  the  between-  and  the  fore-brain. 


AF 


ri* 


Ylf.  SW  A  and  A— Fint  AiadAmMit  of  th*  Mitilafinoat  primordUl  cnuiiam,  from  Wieders- 

BSIM. 

A,  FxTit  ttage.    C,  CbonU  ;  PB,  pftnchoid*!  oirtiUge ;  Tr,  Bathke's  trabeculn  cranii ;  PR, 
paaaage  for  the  hypophysis  ;  N,  A,0,  rami  pit,  optio  vMiela,  otoqjst. 

B,  Second  Uogt,    C,  Chorda ;  2?,  basilar  plate ;  T,  trabaoolsi  eranli,  which  have  become  unitad 

in  front  to  constitute  the  nasal  septum  (S)  and  the  athmoid  plate  ;  Ct,  AP,  processes  of  the 
•thmoid  plate  enclosing  the  nasal  organ ;  Ot,  foramina  olf^M^ria  for  the  passsge  of  the 
olfactory  nerves;  PP,  post-orUtal  process;  HI  nasal  pit  A,i  0,  optic  and  labyrinthine 
resides. 

The  four  pieces  soon  fuse  with  one  another  (fig.  329  B).  The  two 
parachordal  elements  grow  around  the  chorda,  first  below,  then  above, 
thus  enveloping  it  and  producing  the  basilar  plate  {B),  Its  anterior 
margin  rises  far  up  into  the  angle  of  the  flexure  between  mid-brain 
and  between-brain  and  corresponds  to  the  future  dorsum  8ell».  The 
trahecuUjR  cranii  {T)  spread  out  at  their  anterior  ends,  which  become 
fused  to  constitute  the  ethmoid  plate  («S),  the  foundation  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  cranium,  which  acquires  its  particular 
stamp  through  its  reception  of  the  organ  of  smell.  In  the  middle  of 
their  length  they  remain  separate  a  long  time,  and  enclose  an  opening, 
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which  corresponds  to  the  sella  turcica,  and  has  been  caused  by  the 
formation  of  the  hypophysial  pocket  from  the  oral  sinus  and  by  its 
growing  through  the  membranous  basis  of  the  cranium  toward  the 
infundibulum  of  the  brain.  Rather  late  there  is  also  formed,  as  the 
floor  of  the  sella  turcica,  beneath  the  hypophysis,  a  thin  cartilaginous 
plate,  which  is  pierced  only  by  the  holes  for  the  internal  cai*otids. 

After  the  base  of  the  cranium  has  been  developed,  the  process  of 
chondrification  involves  the  side  walls  and  at  last  the  roof  of  the 
membranous  primordial  cranium,  precisely  as  the  halves  of  the 
neural  arch  grow  out  from  the  body  of  the  vertebra  and  finally 
terminate  in  the  dorsal  spine. 

In  this  manner  there  is  developed  around  the  brain  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  Vertebrates,  in  which  the  axial  skeleton  remains  in  the 
cartilaginous  condition  throughout  life  (fig.  330),  a  closed,  tolerably 
thick- walled  capsule,  the  cartilaginotta  primordial  cranium. 

In  the  higher  Vertebrates,  in  which  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
processes  of  ossification  occur  later,  the  primordial  cranium  attains  a 
less  complete  development,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  walls 
remain  thinner,  and  indeed  acquire  at  some  places  openings,  which 
are  closed  by  connective-tissue  membranes.  In  Mammals  the  latter 
condition  occurs  very  extensively  in  the  roof  of  the  skull,  which 
becomes  cartilaginous  only  around  the  foramen  magnum,  whereas  in 
the  region  in  which  afterwards  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  are 
located  the  cranium  remains  membranous.  The  cartilage  attains  a 
greater  thickness  only  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  and  in  the  regions 
of  the  olfactory  organ  and  the  membranous  lab3rrinth,  where  it  gives 
rise  to  the  nasal  and  ear  capsules. 

For  the  sake  of  better  orientation,  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  in  t^e 
primordial  cranium  different  regions.  There  are  two  different  prin- 
ciples of  division  that  may  be  employed  in  this  connection. 

Following  Gegenbaur,  one  can  divide  the  piimordial  cranium,  in 
accordance  with  its  reUUion,  to  the  chorda  dorsalisy  into  a  posterior 
and  an  anterior  portion. 

The  posterior  region  reaches  up  to  the  dorsum  sillse  and  encloses  in 
its  basal  poition  the  chorda,  which  in  Man  enters  into  it  from  the 
odontoid  process  through  the  ligamentum  suspensorium  dentts.  The 
anterior  portion  is  developed  in  front  of  the  pointed  end  of  the 
chorda  out  of  Rathke's  cranial  trabeculie.  Gegenbaur  designates 
the  two  as  vertebral  and  evertebral  regions  (for  which  Kollikxe 
employ.s  the  names  chordal  and  prechordal)',  he  shows  that  the 
vertebra^  region  must  be,  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  chorda,  th& 
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older  part  and  alone  comparable  with  the  remainder  of  the  axi&l 
skeleton,  that  the  non-vertebral  part,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  later  acquisi- 
tion and  constitutes  a  new  structure,  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
forward  extension  of  the  fore-brain  vesicle  and  by  the  development 
of  the  organ  of  smell,  to  the  enclosing  of  which  (nasal  capsule)  it 
contributes. 

The  second  method  of  division  is  based  upon  the  different  appear- 
ance which  the  individual  regions  of  the  primordial  cranium  acquire 
through   their  relations  to  the  senee  organs.    The  anterior  end  of 


Iff.  aao.— niaffrmnmatifl  r«pr«MiitatiOD  of  the  eartOaffiaoiu  enuiial  eapnile  and  fh«  oiotiUffizMU 
▼iM«nd  akaloton  of  a  BolMhian  and  of  the  largor  ntnrt  tnmlu  of  th«  hoad. 

if,  NauQ  caponle  (ethmoid  region  of  the  prin  ordial  cranium) ;  Au,  cavity  for  the  eye  (orbital 
region) ;  lo,  region  of  the  labyrinth  ;  Oe,  occipital  region  of  the  craninm ;  O,  paJato-quad- 
ratnm  ;  IT,  lower  jaw  (mandibulare) ;  Ik,  labial  cartUage  ;  t6,  hyold  arch  ;  W,  flr«t  to  fifth 
branchial  arches ;  TV,  nerviu  trigeminns ;  ^a,  facialis  ;  01,  gloaao-pharyngeua ;  Va,  vagn« ; 
W,  raninB  lateralis  of  the  vagus ;  r6,  rami  branchialea  of  the  vagua 

the  cartilaginous  capsule  (fig.  330)  receives  the  organ  of  smell ;  a 
following  portion  contains  depressions  for  the  eyeballs ;  in  a  third 
are  imbedded  the  membranous  auditory  labyrinths ;  finally,  a  f oiuiih 
effects  a  union  with  the  vertebral  column.  Consequently  one  may 
distinguish  an  ethmoidal^  an  orbital,  a  labyrinthine,  and  an  occipital 
region. 

In  addition  to  the  cartilaginous  primordial  cranium,  there  are 
developed  in  the  head  numerous  cartilaginous  pieces  (which  serve  as 
supports  to  the  walls  of  the  head-gut)  in  a  manner  similar,  although 
not  directly  comparable,  to  that  in  which  the  ribs  (fig.  330)  have 
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arisen  in  the  walls  of  the  trunk  in  the  region  of  the  vertebral 
column.  Together  they  constitute  a  skeletal  apparatus  which  under- 
goes in  the  series  of  Vertebrates  very  profound  and  interesting 
metamorphoses.  Whereas  it  attains  in  the  lower  Vertebrates  a 
great  development,  it  becomes  in  part  rudimentary  in  Reptiles,  Birds, 
and  Mammals.  The  part,  however,  which  remains  furnishes  the 
foundation  for  the  facial  skeleton.  I  begin  with  a  short  sketch  of 
the  original  conditions  in  the  lower  Vertebrates,  especially  in  the 
Selachians. 

As  has  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  head-gut  are  traversed  by  the  visceral  clefts,  of  which  there  are 
ordinarily  as  many  as  six  in  Sharks  (iig.  331).  The  bands  of  sub- 
stance intervening  between 

the    clefts  are  caUed  the  a-       q^^*r      J^^*     cr 

membranous  throat-  or 
visceral  arches.  They  con- 
sist of  a  connective-tissue 
foundation  invested  with 
epithelium,  of  transversely 
striped  muscle-fibres,  and 
of  the  visceral-arch  blood- 
vessels (see  p.  571).  Inas- 
much as  they  have  different 
functions  to  fulfil,  and  con- 
sequently acquire  different 
forms,  they  are  distin- 
guished as  jaw-,  hyoid,  and 
branchial  arches.  The  most 
anterior  of  them  is  the  jaw-arch,  which  serves  to  bound  the  oral 
opening.  Following  this,  and  separated  from  it  by  only  a  rudi- 
mentary visceral  cleft,  the  spiracle,  is  the  hyoid  arch,  which  is 
connected  with  the  origin  of  the  tongue.  Ordinarily  this  is  foll6wed 
by  I^VQ  branchial  arches. 

At  the  time  when  the  membranous  primordial  cranium  is  con- 
verted into  cartilage,  chondrification  also  takes  place  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  membranous  visceral  arches,  thus  producing  the 
cartilaginous  visceral  arches  {^g.  331).  These  exhibit  a  regular 
segmentation  into  several  pieces,  placed  end  to  end  and  articulated 
with  one  another  by  connective  tissue. 

The  jaw-arch  is  divided  on  either  side  into  a  cartilaginous  palato- 
«[uadratum  (^g.  330  0)  and  a   lower  jaw  (mandibulare).      These 

39 


Fif .  8S1.— Head  of  a  VhaA  «mbr70  11  linM  lonf . 

From  Parker  and  Bkttamy. 
TV,  Rathke's  trabecnlas  cranii ;  PLPt,  pteiygo-qnad- 

ratnin ;   Mn^  maodibular   cartilage ;   Hy,  hyoid 

arch ;  Br.l,  first  branchial  arch ;   £p,  spiracle ; 

CVf  first  branchial  cleft ;  XcA,  groove  under  the 

eye;   Na^  fundament  of  the  nose;  B^  eyeball; 

AUy  auditory  vesicle ;  CI,  C.2,  C.S,  brain-veaiclee ; 

Hm^   cerebral   hemispheres;  f.n.p,    fronto-nasal 

process. 
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the  fissures  they  are  no  longer  recognisable  as  distinct  parts,  unless 
perhaps  the  thyi'oid  cartilage  is  to  be  referred  to  them  (Dubois). 

I  will  describe  the  conditions  in  detail,  first  in  the  case  of  sheep 
embryos  of  different  stages  of  development,  and  then  in  the  case  of 
a  human  embryo. 

In  a  sheep  embryo  2  cm.  long  there  are  to  be  found,  according 

to  the  account  of 
Salenskt  (fig.  333), 
two  long  and  slender 
cylindrical  cartila- 
ginous rods,  one  in 
front,  the  other  be- 
hind the  first  visceral 
cleft ;  their  posterior 
(proxmial)  ends  abut 
upon  the  labyrinth- 
region  of  the  primor- 
dial cranium,  and  are 
here  united  to  each 
other  by  means  of 
embryonic  connective 
tissue.  In  older  em- 
bryos (fig.  334)  the 
first  visceral  arch  be> 
comes  at  its  upper 
[proximal]  end  more 
and  more  distinctly 
segmented,  by  means 
of  constrictions,  into 
two  smaller  pieces 
and  a  larger  one. 
The  first  small  piece, 
the  one  lying  next 
to  the  wall  of  the 
lab^rrinth,  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  the  incus  (am)  with  its 
processes,  the  gecond  becomes  the  malleus  (ha) ;  the  two  are  joined 
by  means  of  a  mass  of  connective  tissue.  The  third  piece  (mk)  is  of 
considerable  length,  and  has  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  rod;  it  is 
enclosed  in  the  membranous  lower  jaw,  and  is  designated  in  honor 
of  its  discoverer  as  Meckel's  cartilage.  It  remains  for  a  long  time 
in  union  with  the  fundament  of  the  malleus  by  means  of  a  narrow 


Fi«.  884. 

Fiffi.  8SS,  884.-TIM  diaaMt«d-«at  eutUi^M  «f  Hboksl  a^ 
Rkichbrt  with  tt«  ftm^imwit  •t  th*  Mditety  MiialM, 
tnm  a  ahMp  •mbrjo  t-7  em.  toBf.    After  Salenskt. 

Fig.  888.~iiiir,  Meckbl'8  oartiUge ;  ka,  hanuQer  (malloiu) ; 
am,  anvil  (inotia)  Qoag  prooaai) ;  am',  ite  abort  prooMS ; 
rt,  oartilaginona  hyoid  arch. 

Fig.  884.— am,  Anril;  am',  ita  ahort  prooaai;  ha,  hammer; 
hah,  hammer-handle ;  »t,  atirnip  (stapea) ;  nJr,  Hecksl's 
oartilage ;  Mb,  eartilaginoaa  hyoid  aroh. 
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cartilaginoos  bridge,  upon  'which  the  long  process  (pr.  gracilis)  of 
the  malleus  is  afterwards  developed  by  periosteal  ossification.  The 
second  visceral  arch  {zb)  becomes  incorporated  in  the  hyoid  bone. 

In  a  human  embryo  of  the  fifth  month  one  observes  structures 
similar  to  those  just  described,  only  somewhat  further  developed 
Figure  335  exhibits  the  incus  (am),  easily  recognised  by  its  form, 
lying  on  the  wall  of  the  labyrinth ;  with  it  is  articulated  the  malleus 
(ha),  the  long  process  of  which  is  continuous  with  Meckel's  cartilage 
(MK),  This  extends  ventrally  as  far  as  the  median  line,  where  it 
is  united  with  the  cartilage  of  the  opposite  side  by  means  of  con- 
nective tissue — a  kind  of  symphysis. 

The  second  visceral  cartilage,  called  also  Reichebt's  cartilage,  haa 
become  divided  into  three  portions.  The  uppermost  portion  is  fused 
with  the  labyrinth-region — the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
— ^and  constitutes  the  fundament  of  the  processus  styloideus  (grf)  ; 
the  middle  portion  has  become  fibrous  tissue  in  Man,  and  forms 
a  strong  ligament,  the  lig.  stylohyoideum  {Isth)^  whereas  in  many 
Mammals  it  becomes  a  large  cartilage ;  the  third  and  lowest  portion 
produces  the  lesser  comu  (kh)  of  the  hyoid  bone.  This  sometimes 
becomes  developed  to  a  great  length  by  the  chondrification  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  ligamentum  stylohyoideum,  and  reaches  up  very 
close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stylohyoid  process. 

In  the  third  visceral  arch  chondrification  takes  place  only  in  the 
ventral  tracts,  producing  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck  the  greater  comua 
of  the  hyoid  bone  {gh).  Greater  and  lesser  comua  are  attached  to 
an  unpaired  median  piece  of  cartilage,  which  corresponds  to  a  copula 
of  the  visceral  skeleton  of  Selachians  and  becomes  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone. 

The  third  auditory  ossicle,  the  stapes  (fig.  335  st),  also  belongs  to 
the  visceral  apparatus;  it  has  been  left  unmentioned  until  now, 
because  there  is,  even  at  present,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning its  development.  According  to  the  original  view  of  Reic  hebt, 
which  Gegenbaub  is  also  inclined  to  adopt,  the  stapes  arises  from 
the  uppermost  end  of  the  hyoid  arch.'  K5llikbb  refers  it  to  the 
first  visceral  arch.  According  to  Gbubeb  and  Pabkeb,  on  the 
contrary,  it  arises  in  connection  with  the  fenestra  ovalis,  as  though 
it  were  cut  directly  out  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  labyrinth. 

According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Salensky,  Gbademigo, 
and  Rabl,  it  appears  to  me  that  thf.  stapes  has  a  dovhU  origin, 
arising  from  two  different  parts. 

The  plate  of  the  stapes,  which  is  let  into  the  fenestra  ovalis,  is 
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place  of  layers  of  cartilage,  bony  tissue  upon  the  already  formed 
cartilage.  In  the  first  instance  one  can  speak  of  an  endochondral, 
in  the  second  instance  of  a  perichondral  ossification.  The  cartilaginous 
primordial  skeleton  can  be  crowded  out  and  replaced  by  a  bony  one 
in  both  ways,  remnants  of  cartilage  of  greater  or  less  magnitude 
being  preserved  in  the  several  classes  of  Vertebrates. 

The  covering  hones,  on  the  contrary,  arise  outeide  the  primordial 
cranium  in  the  connective  tissue  envelopifig  it,  either  in  the  skin  which 
covers  its  surface  or  in  the  mucous  membrcme  that  lines  the  head-gut. 
They  are  therefore  ossifications  which  do  not  occur  on  any  other  part 
of  the  axial  skeleton  and  which  are  also  at  first  foreign  to  the  skeleton 
of  the  head.  Consequently  in  early  stages  of  development,  and  in 
many  classes  of  Vertebrates  even  in  the  adult  animal,  they  can  be 
dissected  off  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  primordial  cranium. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  primary  bones,  the  removal  of  which  always 
causes  a  partial  destruction  of  the  cartilaginous  skeleton. 

If,  as  just  now  stated,  the  covering  hones  are  at  first  foreign  to  the 
skeleton  of  the  liead,  there  arises  the  question  of  their  source.  To 
answer  this  I  must  go  back  a  little. 

In  lower  Vertebrates  there  is  developed,  besides  the  internal  carti- 
laginous axial  skeleton,  an  external  or  dermal  skeleton,  which  serves 
for  the  protection  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  also  continued 
at  the  mouth  for  some  distance  into  the  cavity  of  the  head-gut, 
where  it  may  be  designated  as  mucous-membrane  skeleton.  In  the 
simplest  condition  it  consists,  like  the  scaly  armor  of  the  Selachians, 
of  small  close-set  denticles,  the  placoid  scales,  which  have  arisen  from 
ossifications  of  dermal  and  mucous-membrane  papill®.  In  other 
groups  of  the  Fishes  the  dermal  armor  is  composed  of  larger  or 
smaller  bony  plates,  which  bear  upon  their  surfaces  numerous 
denticles  or  simple  s[Hnes.  They  are  described  according  to  their 
form  and  size  as  scales,  scutes,  plates,  or  dermal  bones ;  they  are 
explainable  in  a  very  simple  manner  as  derivatives  from  the  Sela- 
chian armor  of  placoid  scales,  by  the  fusion  at  their  bases  of  larger  or 
smaller  groups  of  denticles,  which  thus  produce  larger  or  smaller 
skeletal  pieces.  The  larger  bony  pieces  arise  principally  in  the 
region  of  the  head,  and  especially  at  the  places  where  cartilaginous 
parts  of  the  cranial  capsule  or  of  the  visceral  arches  approach  close 
to  the  surface.  Thus  in  many  Ganoids  and  Teleosts  the  brain  is 
found  to  be  enveloped  by  a  double  capsule — an  inner  capsule,  either 
purely  cartilage' nous  or  provided  with  centres  of  ossification,  and  a 
bony  armor  lying  directly  upon  it. 
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In  the  higher  Vertebrates  the  moat  of  the  dermal  skeleton  has  aw»- 
pletely  cUgenercttedj  btU  on  the  head  it  is  in  large  part  preserved, 
and  furnishes  the  previously  mentioned  covering  boneSy  which  serve 
to  supplement  and  complete  the  internal  skeleton. 

An  interesting  insight  into  the  original  method  of  the  development 
of  covering  bones  can  still  be  acquired  in  many  of  the  Amphibians 
(fig.  336).  For  example,  the  vomer  and  the  palatinum,  which  are 
covering  bones,  arise  in  very  young  Triton 
larvse  by  the  formation  of  small  denticles 
(s!)  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oral 
cavity,  and  by  the  fusion  of  their  bases  to 
form  small  tooth-bearing  plates  of  bone 
{zj  z).  These  plates  increase  in  size  for 
a  time,  owing  to  the  establishment  in  the  ^*  ss6w— Yobmt  of  w  Axoioa 
neighboring  mucous  membrane  of  addi-  ^j  Srfifor*of^th  {z,  z)  a 
tional  dental  spines,  which  become  attached  tooth-bearing  piato  of  bone 

^,     .  .  -,  J      .t  i»A  1»»"  arisen   in    the    muooos 

to  their  margins;  afterwards  they  often  membrane.     /,  Apices  of 

lose  the  equipment  of  denticles,  which  are  ^^^  ^  prooew  of  develop- 

111*  II  ment,  which  are  sataeequently 

destroyed  by  being  resorbed.  attached  to  the  maivin  of  the 

It  may  be  said  that  the  original  process  ^°y  t^^^  "»*  contribute  to 

,       ,        ,  -  .       ,  .  ita  growth. 

in  the  development  of  covering  bones  here 

described  is  abbreviated  in  most  of  the  Amphibia.  For  at  the  places 
in  the  mucous  membrane  which  the  vomer  and  the  palatinum  occupy, 
the  tips  of  denticles  are  not  even  begun ;  but  in  the  layer  of  tissue 
in  which  otherwise  the  bases  of  the  denticles  would  have  been  fused, 
a  process  of  direct  ossification  takes  place.  In  the  same  abbreviated 
way  the  covering  bones  arise  in  all  Eeptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals. 

The  skulls  of  many  Amphibia  (Frog,  Axolotl)  likewise  afford  the 
best  explanation  of  the  original  relation  of  the  covering  bones  to  the 
primordial  skeleton  {j^g,  337).  The  covering  bones  are  found  to  be 
loosely  superposed  upon  the  primordial  cranium,  from  which  they  can 
be  easily  removed.  Thus  upon  the  left  side  of  the  accompanying 
figure  the  premazillaria  (Pmx),  maxillaria  (if),  vomer  (To),  palati* 
num  {Pal),  pterygoid  (Ft),  and  parasphenoid  (Ps)  have  been  detached, 
whereas  upon  the  right  side  they  have  been  retained.  After  their 
detachment  there  is  left  the  inner  head-skeleton  proper — a  capsule 
still  consisting  in  great  part  of  the  original  cartilaginous  tissue 
{N'j  N\  PPy  Qu),  into  which,  however,  there  are  introduced  at  some 
places  bony  pieces :  the  occipitalia  (Olat),  petrosa  (Pro),  sphenoidea 
[sphenethmoid]  {E),  etc. 

In  the  higher  Vertebrates,  especially  in  Mammals,  the  primordia] 
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cranium,  the  primary  ossifications,  and  the  covering  bones,  which  in 
fishes  and  Amphibia  are  easily  distinguishable  from  one  another 
even  in  the  adult  animals,  are  to  be  recognised  as  separate  parts  onJy 
in  very  early  stages  of  development;  later  it  becomes  more  difficult 

to  distinguish  them,  at 
last  impossible.  This  is 
due  to  several  things : — 
First,  the  cartila- 
ginous primordial  cra- 
nium is  laid  down  from 
the  beginning  in  a  rudi- 
mentary condition; 
then,  too,  a  large  part 
of  the  roof  is  wanting, 
the  opening  being  closed 
by  a  connective-tissue 
membrane. 

Secondly,  the  cartila- 
ginous  primordial   cra- 
nium  subsequently  di-s- 
appears  almost  entirely, 
partly  by  being  dissolved, 
partly  byconversion  into 
primordial  bones.  There 
persist   small  remnanis, 
which  have  been  retained 
only  in  the  cartilaginou4 
septum  narium  and  th^ 
cartilages   of   the  oiUer 
nose  connected  with  it. 
Thirdly,  in  the  fully  developed  skull  the  primordial  bones  and  the 
covering  bones  are  no  longer  distinguishable ;  for  the  latter  lose  their 
superficial  position,  become  intimately  united  to  the  bones  derived 
from  the  primordial  cranium,  and  with  them,  filling  up  the  gaps, 
constitute  a  firm,  closed,  bony  receptacle  of  mixed  origin, 

Foui-thly,  in  the  adult  animal,  bones  which  in  the  embryo  are 
formed  separately,  and  in  lower  Vertebrates  always  remain  thus,  are 
often  fused.  There  is  a  fusion  not  only  between  bones  of  like  origin, 
but  also  between  primordial  and  covering  bones,  whereby  it  finally 
becomes  altogether  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  Many  of  the 
hones  of  tfie  human  cranium  are  consequently  bojie -complexes. 


'Tltm  from 


Fif .  S37.— flkuU  of  «  Frof  (Sana  ooeiiloate). 
boBoath.    After  Bk^KEK. 

The  lower  Jaw  is  removed.  On  the  left  aide  of  the  figure 
the  covering  bones  have  been  removed  from  the  cartila- 
ginous part  of  the  skull. 

Coee,  Oondyll  occipitales ;  OUU,  ocdpitale  laterale ;  OK, 
aoditoiy  capsule;  ^,  qoadralum ;  Qjg,  quadrato- 
Jogale ;  Pro,  prooticum ;  P$,  paraaphenoid ;  A$,  ali- 
sphenoid;  Pt,  osseous  pterygoid:  PP,  palato^iuadratum ; 
FP,  f  ronto-parietale ;  B,  ethmoid  (os  en  oeintore); 
Pal,  paUUnum;  Vo,  vomer;  AT,  maxilla^  Pmx,  pre-' 
maxUlare;  N,  Jf,  cartUoginous  nasal  framework; 
//,  V,  VI,  places  of  emergence  of  n.  opticas,  n.  tri- 
geminus, and  n.  abdacens. 
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It  may  be  sUUed  aa  a  general  rule  that  the  ossifications  on  the  base 
<ind  sides  of  the  cranium  are  primordial,  but  that  on  the  roof  and  in 
4heface  covering  bones  make  their  appearance. 

The  following  parts  of  the  human  skull  belong  to  the  primordial 
dements:  (1)  occipitale,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  squamous 
portion;  (2)  the  sphenoidale,  except  the  internal  pterygoid  plate; 

(3)  ethmoidale  and  turbinatum ;  (4)  petrosum  and  mastoid  portions 
of  the  temporale;  (5)  the  auditory  ossicles — malleus,  incus,  and 
stapes;  (6)  the  body  of  the  hyoides,  with  its  greater  and  lesser 
comua. 

The  following  are  covering  bones:  (1)  the  upper  part  of  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  occipitale ;  (2)  the  parietale;  (3)  the  frontale; 

(4)  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporale ;  (5)  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate  of  the  sphenoidale;  (6)  the  annulus  tympanicus;  (7)  palatinum; 
{8)  vomer;  (9)  nasale;  (10)  lachrymale;  (11)  zygomaticum;  (12) 
maxiUsB  sup. ;  (13)  maxillsB  inf. 

I  will  now,  after  this  survey,  give  a  somewhat  more  detailed  account 
of  the  development  of  the  bones  of  the  head  enumerated  above. 

I.  Bones  of  the  Cranial  Capsule. 

(1)  The  occipUcde  is  at  first  a  cartilaginous  ring  surrounding  the 
foramen  magnum ;  it  begins  to  ossify  early  in  the  third  month  at 
four  points.  One  centre  of  ossification  is  formed  below  the  foramen, 
another  above,  and  two  more  at  its  sides.  In  this  way  there  arise 
four  bones,  which  are  joined  by  broader  or  narrower  bands  of  carti- 
lage, according  to  the  degree  of  their  development.  In  the  lower 
Vertebrates — Fishes,  Amphibia  (fig.  337  Olat) — they  remain  in  this 
•condition  as  separate  bones,  and  are  designated  as  occipitale  basilare, 
oc.  superius,  and  oc.  laterale. 

To  these  are  added  in  Mammals  and  Man  a  covering  bone,  which 
arises  from  two  centres  of  ossification  in  the  connective  tissue  farther 
above  the  foramen — the  interparietale.  This  begins,  even  in  the  third 
foetal  month,  to  fuse  with  the  superior  occipital  bone  to  constitute 
the  squama ;  however,  up  to  the  time  of  birth  furrows  running  in 
from  right  and  from  left  mark  the  boundary  of  the  two  genetically 
•different  parts.  In  the  new-born  child  squama,  oocipitalia  lateralia 
and  oc.  basilare  are  still  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  remnants 
of  cartilage.  Then  in  the  first  year  the  squama  fuses  with  the 
lateral  parts  (partes  condyloidete),  and  finally  there  is  united  with 
these,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  pars  basilaris.     The  occipitale 
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is    therefore  a  complex  that  has  originated  from    five    separate 
bones. 

(2)  The  sphenoidale  also  arises  from  numerous  centres  ai  ossifica- 
tion, which  appear  in  the  base  of  the  primordial  cranium,  and  which 
in  the  lower  classes  of  Vertebrates  represent  parts  of  the  cranial 
capsule  that  remain  separate.  In  the  anterior  prolongatioa  of  ihe 
pars  basilaris  of  the  oocipitale  there  appear  in  the  TiciDitj  of  the 
sella  turcica  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  pair  of  centres,  which  con- 
stitute the  fundaments  of  the  bodies  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sphenoidea.  At  the  sides  of  these  there  are  developed  special  centres 
of  ossification  for  the  lesser  and  for  the  greater  wings. 

In  most  Mammals  the  lesser  wings  fuse  with  the  anterinr,  the 
greater  with  the  posterior  body.  Thus  there  are  formed  two 
sphenoidea,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  which  are  placed  in  front  of 
the  oocipitale,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  strip  of 
cartilage.  In  Man  these  two  bones  become  joined  together,  by  the 
ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  strip  mentioned,  to  constitute  the 
unpaired  single  sphenoidale,  with  its  many  processes.  The  fusions 
of  the  numerous  separate  ossifications  take  place  in  the  following 
order.  In  the  sixth  fcetal  month  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid 
fuse  with  the  anterior  body ;  shortly  before  birth  the  latter  unites 
with  the  posterior  body,  and  in  the  first  year  after  birth  tiie  greater 
wings  are  united  with  the  rest.  From  the  latter  the  outer  pterygoid 
plates  grow  downward,  whereas  the  inner  pterygoid  plates  arejormed 
as  covering  bones.  For  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  oral  cavity  there  is  developed  a  special  region  of  ossification; 
this  furnishes  a  thin  bony  lamella,  which  is  preserved  in  many 
Mammals  as  a  special  skeletal  element  (os  pterygoideum)  lying  on 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoidale.  In  Man  it  early  fuses 
with  the  sphenoidale,  notwithstanding  it  has  an  entirely  different 
origin  from  the  latter. 

(3)  The  temporale  is  a  complex  of  various  bones,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  still  separate  in  the  new-born  infant.  The  ob  petrosum 
with  the  mastoid  process  is  developed  from  numerous  centres  of 
ossification  in  that  part  of  the  primordial  cranium  which  endoees  the 
organ  of  hearing,  and  has  therefore  been  designated  as  cartilaginoua 
ear-capsule.  With  it  is  united  after  birth  the  styloid  process,  which 
in  the  embryo  is  a  cartilaginous  rod  that  is  derived  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  Kecond  visceral  arch  and  that  ossifies  from  its  own 
independent  centre. 

To  the  primordial  bones  there  are  added  in  Man  two  covering 
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boneSy — squama  and  para  tympanicus^ — which  are  as  foreign  to  the 
primordial  cranium  as  the  parietal  or  frontal  bones.  Of  these  the 
pars  tympanicus  (fig.  335  pr)  is  at  first  a  narrow  bony  ring,  which 
serves  as  a  frame  for  the  tympanic  membrane.  It  is  developed  in 
connective  tissue  outside  of  the  auditory  ossicles,  and,  in  particular, 
outside  the  malleus  (ha)  and  the  connected  Meckel's  cartilage  (MK), 
Thus  is  explained  the  position  of  the  long  process  of  the  malleus  in 
the  fissura  petrotympanica,  when,  soon  after  birth,  the  primordial 
and  covering  bones  fuse  with  each  other.  For  the  annulus  tym- 
panicus gradually  becomes  broadened  into  a  bony  plate,  which  serves 
as  a  support  for  the  external  meatus.  This  plate  then  fuses  with 
the  petrosal  bone,  except  along  a  narrow  cleft, — the  fissura  petro- 
tympanica or  Glaseri,— which  remains  open,  because  here  the  chorda 
tympani  and  the  long  process  of  the  malleus  were  in  the  embryo 
shoved  in  between  the  bones,  while  they  were  still  separate. 

In  lower  Vertebrates,  and  also  in  many  Mammals,  the  pieces 
mentioned  remain  separate,  and  are  distinguished  in  comparative 
anatomy  as  os  petrosum,  os  tympanicum,  and  os  squamosum. 

(4)  The  ethmoidale  and  the  turbinatum  of  the  nose  are  primordial 
bones,  which  are  developed  out  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  cartila- 
ginous nasal  capsule,  whereas  the  anterior  part  remains  cartilaginous 
and  becomes  the  cartilaginous  septum  nasorum  and  the  external  nasal 
cartilages. 

''The  ossification  begins  in  the  lamina  papyracea  in  the  fifth 
month.  Then  follows  the  ossification  of  the  lower  and  middle 
turbinals.  At  birth  these  are  united  by  means  of  cartilaginous 
portions  of  the  ethmoidale.  After  birth  the  vertical  plate  with  the 
crista  galli  is  the  first  to  ossify;  then  follows  the  ossification  of  the 
upper  turbinal  and  of  the  gradually  developed  labyrinth,  from  which 
the  ossification  advances  to  the  corresponding  halves  of  the  cribri- 
form plate.  The  union  of  the  two  lateral  halves  with  the  lamina 
perpendicularis  does  not  take  place  until  between  the  fifth  and  the 
seventh  year."    (Gegenbaur.) 

Of  the  covering  bones  of  the  primordial  cranium,  which  in  general 
begin  to  ossify  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  the  following 
remain  separate:  the  parietale,  frontale,  nasale,  lachrymale,  and 
vomer.  Of  these  the  frontale  is  originally,  like  the  others,  a  paired 
structure,  and  still  continues  in  this  condition  into  the  second  year 
after  birth,  when  the  closure  of  the  frontal  suture  begins.  Nasale 
and  lachrymale  are  covering  bones  of  the  cartilaginous  nasal 
capsule.     The  vomer  arises  as  a  paired  structure  at  the  sides  of  the 
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cartilaginous  septum  of  the  nose  in  the  third  month.     The  two 
btmelke  afterwards  f use,  the  cartihige  between  them  diflappearing. 

II.   Bone$  of  the  Vimxral  Skeleton. 

The  remaining  bones  of  the  head,  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
hitherto,  belong  to  the  visceral  skeleton,  some  of  them  being 
primordial,  others  covering  bones. 

The  hyoid  bone  and  the  auditory  ossicles  (perhaps  also  the  thjrroid 
cartilage)  are  primordial  parts;  they  are  characterised  by  very 
diminutive  size  and  occupy  a  very  subordinate  position  in  comparison 
with  the  enormously  developed  covering  bones.  The  hycidu  begins 
toward  the  end  of  embryonic  life  to  ossify  at  several  points.  The 
auditory  eartUagee  acquire  from  the  periosteum  as  early  as  the  fourth 
month  a  bony  investment,  within  which  here  and  there  remnants  of 
cartilage  persist  even  in  the  adult.  According  to  recent  reflearches 
the  maUeuB  i$  a  compound  skeletal  piece.  The  long  process  is  de- 
veloped as  a  covering  bone  on  that  part  of  Meckel's  cartilage  which 
penetrates  between  petrosal  and  annulus  tympanicus.  While  the 
cartilage  undergoes  degeneration,  the  covering  bone  fuses  with  the 
larger,  primordial  part  of  the  malleus.  It  probably  corresponds 
with  the  OS  angulare  of  lower  Vertebrates. 

The  covering  bonee  of  the  vieceral  ekeleUm,  the  maxillare  superius, 
palatinum,  pterygoideum,  zygomaticum,  and  maxillare  inferius,  are 
developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth-opening  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  processes. 

The  maxiUaria  auperioree  are  a  complex  of  two  pairs  of  bones, 
which  indeed  remain  separate  in  most  Vertebrates.  One  pair  is 
developed  on  the  two  superior  maxillary  processes  laterad  of  the 
cartilaginous  nasal  capsule.  The  other  pair  appears  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  week,  according  to  Th.  KOluker's  detailed  investigations, 
upon  the  part  of  the  frontal  process  that  lies  between  the  nasal 
orifices.  It  coiTesponds  to  an  actual  paired  intermoiciUary  (pre- 
maxillare),  and  subsequently  encloses  the  ftmdaments  of  the  four 
incisors. 

The  two  intermaxillaries  in  Man  early  fuse  with  the  fundaments 
of  the  two  superior  maxillaries,  the  two  membranous  superior 
maxillary  processes  having  previously  united  with  the  inner  nasal 
processes.  The  boundary  between  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  is 
indicated  on  the  crania  of  young  persons  by  a  suture-like  place 
(sutura  incisiva),  nmning  transversely  outward  from  the  foramen 
incisivum,  which  is  occasionally  retained  even  in  the  adult. 
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There  early  grow  out  from  the  two  superior  maxillaries  into  the 
palatal  processes  horizontal  lameUsB  which  produce  the  two  palatal 
bones — the  hard  or  hony  palate. 

Palatals  and  pterygoids  are  developed  in  the  roof  and  side  walls  of 
the  oral  cavity;  they  are  consequently  mucous-membrane  bones. 
The  pterygoids  apply  themselves,  as  was  stated  on  p.  620,  to  the 
cartilaginous  dowQgrowths  of  the  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid. 
In  many  Mammals  they  remain  separate  from  the  latter  throughout 
life,  but  in  Man  they  unite  with  it  and  are  now  distinguished  as 
inner  pterygoid  plates  from  the  outer  plates,  which  arise  by  ossifica- 
tion of  cartilage. 


The  development  of  the  visceral  skeleton,  which  has  been  discussed 
here  and  in  previous  sections  (pp.  284,  515),  furnishes  the  basis  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  malformations  which  are  quite  frequently 
met  with  in  the  maxillary  and  palatal  region  in  Man.  I  refer  to  the 
labial,  maxillary f  and  pcUatal  fissurea,  which  are  simply  malformations 
due  to  arrested  development.  They  result  when  the  separate  funda- 
ments from  which  are  formed  the  upper  lip,  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
palate  do  not  come  into  normal  union  (figs.  288-91). 

The  malformations  of  arrested  development  can  present  very 
different  variations,  according  as  the  coalescence  is  wholly  or  only 
partly  omitted,  and  according  to  whether  it  affects  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  face. 

In  the  case  of  total  arrest,  in  palatal,  inaxillanry,  and  labial  fiaaurea^ 
of  both  sides,  both  nasal  cavities  are  broadly  in  communication  yrith, 
the  oral  cavity  by  means  of  a  right  and  a  left  fissure  running  from 
in  front  backward.  From  above  there  projects  free  into  the  oral 
cavity  the  nasal  septum,  which  is  enlarged  in  front,  and  here  bears, 
the  incompletely  developed  intermaxillary  with  its  rudimentaiy 
incisor  teeth.  In  front  of  it  lies  a  small  dermal  ridge,  the  fundament 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  lip.  At  the  sides  of  the  fissures  and 
the  nasal  openings,  which  have  not  been  closed  in  below,  there  li& 
the  two  separated  maxillary  processes,  with  the  bony  upper  jaw  and 
the  fundaments  of  the  canine  and  molar  teeth.  The  horizontal 
palatal  plates  project  as  ridges  only  a  little  disteuice  into  the  oral 
cavity,  and  have  not  effected  a  junction  with  the  nasal  septum.  A 
malformation  of  this  kind  is  very  instructive  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  normal  processes  of  development  previously  described. 

When  the  arrest  is  only  partial,  coalescence  may  fail  either  on  the 
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superior  maxillary  processes  only,  or  on  the  palatal  plates  only,  and 
either  on  one  or  on  both  sides.  In  the  first  case  there  is  produced  a 
labi4)-maxUlary  fissure^  or  even  a  labial  fissure  (hare-lip)  only,  while 
hard  and  soft  palates  are  formed  normally.  In  the  other  case  the 
upper  jaw  is  well  developed  and  no  external  evidence  of  malforma- 
tion is  visible,  while  there  is  a  fissure  on  one  or  both  sides  which 
passes  through  the  soft  palate,  and  sometimes  through  the  hard 
palate  also  {deft  palate). 


The  devdopmenl  of  the  lower  jaw  is  coupled  with  fundamental 
metamorphoses.  As  has  been  previously  explained,  in  the  youngest 
embryos  the  oral  cavity  is  limited  below  by  the  membranous  inferior 
maxillary  processes.  Within  this  there  is  developed  (fig.  338) 
Meckel's  cartilage  (MK),  the  cranial  end  of  which  becomes  (compare 
p.  611)  the  fundament  of  the  malleus  (7mi),  by  means  of  which 
Meckel's  cartilage  is  articulated  with  the  incus  (am).  At  its 
ventral  end  in  Mammals  it  unites  in  the  middle  line  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  other  side,  whereas  in  Man  a  small  space 
remains  between  them. 

Inasmuch  as  the  small  cartilages  mentioned  have  arisen  in  the 
first  visceral  arch,  they  correspond  both  in  position,  and  also  in  their 
mutual  connections  and  many  other  relations,  to  the  large  carti- 
laginous elements  with  which  we  have  already  become  familiar  in 
the  Selachians  (fig.  330)  as  palato-quadratum  (0)  and  mandibulare 
(U),  In  the  Selachians  the  palato-quadratum  and  mandibulare  are 
functional  as  a  genuine  jaw-apparatus,  for  they  bear  on  their 
margins  the  teeth,  which  are  attached  in  the  mucous  membrane 
only,  and  the  masticatory  muscles  are  inserted  on  their  surface. 

In  Mammals  and  Man  the  function  of  the  skeletal  parts  corre- 
sponding to  them  has  become  essentially  different,  for  they  have 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  auditory  apparatus ;  a  profound,  and 
in  its  final  results  wonderful  and  highly  important  metamorphosis 
has  taken  place  here.  In  order  to  explain  this  it  is  necessary  to 
touch  briefly  upon  a  few  comparative-anatomical  facts. 

With  the  beginning  of  ossifications  the  primary  lower  jaw  oses  in 
Teleosts,  Amphibia,  and  Eeptiles  its  simple  condition,  and  is  con- 
verted into  an  apparatus  which  is  often  very  complicated.  The 
ossifications  are  here,  just  as  was  the  case  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
head-skeleton,  of  two  different  kinds,  primary  and  secondary.     One 
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bone,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  articular  part  of  the 
cartilage  and  produces  the  os  articulare,  is  a  primary  bone.  With 
this  are  associated  several  covering  bones  arising  in  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue,  two  of  which,  the  angulare  and  the  dentale, 
acquire  special  importance.  Both  are  attached  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  cartilaginous  [Meckelian]  rod,  the  angulare  near  the 
joint,  the  dentale  in  front  of  it  and  extending  to  the  symphysis. 


Fig.  3S8.— Head  and  ntok  of  a  human  embryo  18  weeks  old  with  the  viaoeral  ikeleton  expoeed; 
after  Kollikeb.    Magnified. 

The  lower  jaw  is  somewhat  depressed  in  order  to  show  Meckel's  cartilage,  which  extends  to  the 
niallenji.    The  tympanic  membrane  is  removed  and  the  annulus  tynipanicus  is  visible. 

ha,  Malleus,  which  passes  nnintemiptedly  into  Meckel's  cartilage,  MK ;  uk,  bony  lower  jaw 
(dentale),  with  its  condyloid  process  articulating  with  the  temporal  bone ;  am^  incus 
at,  stapes ;  pr,  annulus  tympanicus ;  gr/,  processus  styloideus ;  Isth,  ligamentum  stylo> 
hyoideum  ;  kh,  lesser  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  gh,  its  greater  comu. 


The  latter  is  an  impoHant  skeletal  element,  which  attains  a  consider- 
able size,  receives  into  its  upper  margin  the  teeth,  and  grows  around 
the  cartilage  of  Meckel  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cartilage  is  almost 
completely  enclosed  in  a  bony  cylinder.  The  whole  complicated 
apparatus,  composed  of  several  bones  and  the  original  cartilage 
enclosed  within  them,  articulates  at  the  primary  joint  of  tlie  jaw 
between  palato-quadratum  and  os  articulare. 
The  same  fundaments  are  again  met  with  in  Mammals  and  Man. 
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In  the  articular  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  has 
afisumed  the  form  of  the  malleus  (figs.  334,  338  ha)^  there  arises  a 
special  centre  of  ossification,  which  corresponds  to  the  articulare  of 
other  Yertehrates.  In  its  vicinitj  appears,  as  a  covering  hone,  an 
exceedingly  small  angulare,  which  subsequently  fuses  with  it,  pro- 
ducing the  long  process  of  the  malleus.  The  second  covering  bone, 
the  dentale  (fig.  338  tik),  attains,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  size  and 
alone  becomes  the  subsequently  functioning  lower  jaw,  whereas  the 
remaining  parts,  which  in  the  compound  mandibular  apparatus  of 
Teleosts,  Amphibia,  Beptiles,  and  Birds  participate  in  the  function 
of  chewing  (palato-quadratum,— or  quadratum, — articulare,  angu- 
lare, and  Meckel's  cartilage),  lose  their  original  function  and  are 
employed  in  another  manner. 

The  most  important  motive  to  this  profound  metamorphosis  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Mammals  and  Man  there  ia  developed 
in  place  of  the  primary  artictUation  of  the  jaw  a  secondary  one.  The 
primary  articulation,  upon  which  the  tooth-bearing  dentale  is  moved, 
lies,  as  we  have  seen,  between  palato-quadratum  and  articulare. 
Inasmuch  as  these  elements  correspond  respectively  to  the  incus 
and  malleus  of  Mammals,  the  primary  articulation  of  the  jaw  of 
loxioer  Vertebratee  ia  to  he  sought  in  the  incue-malleus  articulation  of 
the  higher  Vertebrates,  In  Mammals  and  Man  the  dentale  is  no 
longer  moved  at  this  joint,  because  the  dentale  itself  forms  a  direct 
articulation  with  the  cranial  capsule  by  means  of  a  bony  projection, 
— the  processus  oondyloideus  (fig.  338), — which  it  sends  upward,  and 
through  which  it  is  united  to  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  primary  articulation.  This 
union  constitutes  the  secondary  articulation  of  the  jaw,  in  which  only 
covering  bones  participate. 

The  natural  result  of  the  formation  of  a  new  articulation  is,  that 
the  primary  lower- jaw  apparatus  has  become  superfluous  for  the 
act  of  mastication,  and  that  its  development  is  restricted.  Incus, 
malleus,  and  angulare,  which  is  united  with  the  malleus,  are  con- 
verted into  parts  of  the  auditory  organ  (see  p.  613).  The  remaining 
part  of  Meckel's  cartilage  {MK)  begins  to  degenerate,  in  Man  in 
the  sixth  month.  A  portion  of  it,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
long  process  of  the  malleus,  extending  from  the  fissura  petrotym- 
panica  as  far  as  the  entrance  into  the  bony  lower  jaw  at  the 
foramen  alveolare,  is  converted  into  a  connective-tissue  cord,  the 
ligamentum  laterale  internum  maxillae  inferioris.  A  small  portion 
near  the  front  end  early  acquires  a  special  centre  of  ossification  and 
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fiises  with  the  covering  bone.  The  remainder  of  that  portion  of 
Meckel's  cartilage  which  is  enclosed  in  the  canal  of  the  lower  jaw, 
from  the  foramen  alveolare  onward,  is  gradually  broken  down  and 
dissolved ;  however,  remnants  of  the  cartilage  are  found  even  in  the 
new-born  infant  at  the  grmphysis. 

At  £rst  the  bony  lower  jaw  is  a  paired  structure,  consisting  of 
tooth-bearing  halves.  These  remain  in  many  Mammals  as  separate 
bones,  being  united  in  a  symphysis  by  means  of  connective  tissue. 
In  Man  they  are  united  in  the  first  year  after  birth  into  a  single 
piece  by  the  ossification  of  the  intervening  tissue. 

A  special  peculiarity  is  exhibited  by  the  articular  end  of  the  lower 
jaw,  phylogenetically  a  covering  bone.  Instead  of  beginning  to  be 
formed,  in  the  manner  of  the  anterior  portion,  by  direct  ossification 
of  the  connective-tissue  foundation,  there  first  arises  here  a  carti- 
laginous tissue  consisting  of  large  vesicular  cells  and  soft  intercelluar 
substance,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  bone.  This  pi*esents 
a  certain  similarity  to  the  development  of  the  primordial  bones. 
But  that  the  resemblance  is  only  superficial  is  shown  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  structure  of  the  articulation,  to  which  I  shall  return  in 
a  subsequent  section. 

(c)  Concerning  the  Relation  of  the  Head-Skeleton  to  the 
Trunk-Skeleton. 

In  different  sections  of  this  text-book — in  discussing  the  primitive 
segments,  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  now  in  the  discussion 
of  the  axial  skeleton — reference  has  been  made  to  many  points 
of  agreement  that  have  been  recognised  between  the  structural 
conditions  of  the  head  and  those  of  the  trunk.  In  a  critical  com- 
parison of  these  two  regions  of  the  body  there  arise  many  important 
questions  which  have  for  several  decades  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  best  morphologists.  It  may  therefore  be  well  here,  after  having 
given  the  pertinent  facts,  to  take  up  these  questions  more  particularly, 
and  determine  the  relation  which  head  and  trunJc,  and  especially  that 
which  head-skeleton  and  trunk-skeleton,  sustain  to  each  other. 

Before  I  elucidate  the  present  state  of  the  question,  I  will  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  history  of  these  researches,  which  have  been 
grouped  together  under  the  name 

"  The  Vertebral  Theory  of  the  Skulir 

The  relation  which  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  skeleton 
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of  the  trunk  sustain  to  each  other  in  the  morphology  of  Yertebrate» 
'was  for  the  first  time  subjected  to  a  thorough  scientific  discussion 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  school  of  the 
*^  Natural  Philosophers  "  began  its  career.  An  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  was  made  in  very  similar  ways  by  two  perfons,  by  the 
natural  philosopher  Oken  and  by  the  poet  Goethe,  without  either 
of  them  having  been  influenced  by  the  other. 

According  to  the  Okek-Goethe  vertebral  theory^  the  skull  is  the 
most  anterior  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  is  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  modified  vertebrse.  Oken  distinguished  three 
vertebne  in  his  "  Programme  "  entitled  "  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der 
Schadelknochen/'  which  appeared  in  1807,  when  he  entered  upon  a 
professorship  conferred  upon  him  in  Jena.  He  named  them  the 
oar-,  eye-,  and  jaw-vertebrae. 

Each  head-vertebra,  like  a  trunk-vertebra,  consisted  in  his  opinion, 
of  several  parts— a  body,  two  arch-pieces,  and  a  dorsal  spine.  Oken, 
Goethe,  and  their  numerous  followers  believed  that  this  composition 
was  most  distinctly  recognisable  in  the  last  cranial  vertebra,  the 
occipitakf  the  base  of  which  was  compared  to  the  body  of  the 
vertebra,  the  condyloid  parts  to  the  lateral  arches,  and  the  squama 
to  the  spine  of  the  vertebra. 

A  second  cranial  vertebra  was  discerned  in  the  bodi/  of  the  pos- 
terior sphenoidale,  which  together  with  its  greater  wings  and  the 
two  parietal  bones  formed  a  second  bony  ring  around  the  brain. 

A  third  vertebra  was  constructed  out  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoidale 
anteritiSy  the  lesser  wings  and  the  frontale. 

The  ethmoiddle  was  cited  by  many  investigators  as  a  fourth — the 
most  anterior — cranial  vertebra.  A  number  of  bones,  which  would 
not  fit  into  this  scheme,  were  considered  to  be  structures  sui  generis, 
and  were  in  part  associated  with  the  sensory  organs  as  sensory  bones,, 
in  part  compared  with  the  ribs  of  the  thorax. 

In  this  form,  which  underwent  numerous  modifications  in  details, 
the  Oken-Goethe  vertebral  theory  of  the  cranium  dominated  mor- 
phology for  decades  and  formed  the  foundation  of  many  investiga- 
tions. It  Ihod  a  stimulating  and  fruitful  effect  until,  with  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  structure  of  Vertebrates,  it  was  abandoned  as  defective 
and  erroneous,  giving  way  before  the  force  of  numerous  newly  dis- 
covered facts. 

For  neither  the  comparative  osteology  of  the  skull  nor  growing 
embryological  research  could  point  out  in  a  satisfactory  way  which 
bones  were  really  to  be  interpreted  as  parts  of  vertebrse.     The  most 
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-dissimilar,  and  more  or  less  arbitrary,  opinions  upon  this  subject  made 
their  appearance.  An  agreement  even  as  to  the  number  of  vertebne 
•contained  in  the  skeleton  of  the  head  could  not  be  reached.  Some 
investigators  assumed  six,  others  five  or  four,  or  even  three  only. 

HuxLET,  in  his  ''Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy,''  by  a  critique 
based  upon  facts,  was  the  first  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  termina- 
tion of  this  unpleasant  state  of  affairs,  in  which  the  vertebral 
theory  was  held  to  with  tenacity,  notwithstanding  the  contradictions 
that  everywhere  arose.  In  his  discussion  he  argued  from  a  series  of 
facts  which  embryological  investigation  had  brought  to  light.  As  such 
the  following,  important  for  the  problem  of  the  skull,  should  be 
^ted  before  all  others. 

First,  the  discovery  that  the  skeleton  of  the  head,  like  the  verte* 
bral  column,  is  developed  out  of  a  cartilaginous  condition,  and  that 
the  brain  is  first  enclosed  by  a  primordial  cartilaginous  cranium 
{Baeb,  Duo^s,  Jaoobson). 

Secondly,  the  doctrine  established  mainly  by  Kolliker,  that  the 
bones  of  the  head-skeleton  are  separable  into  two  groups  according 
to  their  development— into  the  primordial  bones,  which  arise  in  the 
primordial  cranium  itself,  and  the  secondary'  or  covering  bones, 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  enveloping  connective  tissue. 

Thirdly,  the  insight  which  was  acquired,  through  the  important 
works  of  Rathke  and  Reichert,  into  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
visceral  skeleton,  and  thereby  into  the  development  of  the  palato- 
maxillary apparatus  and  the  auditory  ossicles. 

Through  an  examination  of  these  various  facts,  Huxley  was  led  to 
the  important  and  fully  justified  conclusion,  that  not  a  single  cranial 
done  can  be  recognised  as  a  modification  of  a  vertebra^  that  the  skull 
is  no  more  a  modified  vertebral  column  than  the  vertebral  column  is  a 
modified  sktdl ;  t^iat,  rat/ier,  both  are  essentially  distinct  and  different 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  structure. 

While  Huxley  stopped  at  the  negative  standpoint,  simply  denying 
the  vertebral  theory,  Gegenbauk  has  made  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  skidl  and  vertebral  column,  raised  by  Goethe  and  Oken, 
but  from  ignorance  of  the  facts  incorrectly  answered  by  them,  again 
the  object  of  profound  comparative  study.  Rightly  recognising 
that  the  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  detailed  investigation  of 
the  primordial  skeleton,  he  selects  as  the  object  for  his  studies  the 
cartilaginous  skull  of  the  Selachians,  and  endeavors  in  his  revolu- 
tionising work,  "Das  Kopfskelet  der  Selachier  als  Grundlage  zur 
Beurtheilung  der  Genese   des   Kopfskelets  der    Wirbelthiere,"  to 
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produce  the  evidence  that  tlie  primordial  cranium  has  arisen  by  fusion 
frovn  a  number  of  segments  equivalent  to  vei'tebras.  Instead  of  the 
Okek-Gokthe  vertebral  theory  he  propounds  the  segmental  theory  of 
the  skull,  as  I  suggest  the  doctrine  of  Qeoenbaub  be  called. 

Geobnbaur  proceeds  from  the  correct  conception  that  the  segmen- 
tation of  a  region  of  the  body  is  recognisable  not  only  in  the  meta- 
merism of  the  vertebral  column,  but  also  in  many  other  structures — 
in  the  method  of  the  arrangement  of  the  chief  nerve-trunks,  and  in 
the  ventral  arch-structures  attached  to  the  axial  skeleton.  He 
investigates,  accordingly,  the  cranial  nerves  of  the  Selachians,  and 
anives  at  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  olfactory 
and  optic  nerves,  which  are  metamorphosed  parts  of  the  brain  itself, 
they  deport  themselves  like  spinal  nerves  both  in  their  origin  and 
their  peripheral  distribution.  He  determines  that  there  are  nine 
pairs  of  them ;  and  therefore  concludes  that  the  portion  of  the  head- 
skeleton  which  is  traversed  by  the  nine  segmentally  arranged  cranial 
nerves  must  be  equivalent  to  nine  vertebral  segments,  and  that  it 
must  have  arisen  by  their  very  early  fusion. 

The  visceral  skeleton  of  Selachians  is  regarded  by  Gbqenbaur 
from  the  same  instructive  point  of  view.  He  discerns  in  the 
maxillary,  hyoid,  and  branchial  arches  skeletal  elements  which  are 
represented  in  the  vertebral  column  by  the  ribs. 

Inasmuch  as  a  vertebral  segment  belongs  to  each  pair  of  ribfit,  a 
similar  relation  is  also  assumed  as  the  original  arrangement  for  the 
visceral  arches.  Thus  this  method  of  considering  the  question  leads 
to  the  same  result :  that  the  primordial  cranium — since  at  least  nine 
visceral  arches  belong  to  it  as  ventral  arch-structures — has  been 
produced  from  at  least  nine  segments. 

Such  an  origin  Geoenbaub  accepts  for  the  posterior  chorda- 
traversed  region  of  the  skull  only,  in  which  alone  the  emei^ging 
nerves  agree  with  spinal  nerves,  ^e  therefore  distinguishes  this  as 
vertebral  from  the  anterior  or  Twn-vertebral  portion,  which  does  not 
allow  the  recognition  of  any  segmentation,  and  which  begins  in  front 
of  the  anterior  end  of  the  chorda.  He  interprets  the  latter  as  a  new 
formation  which  has  been  established  by  the  enlargem^it  in  front  of 
the  vertebral  part  of  the  skull. 

Gegenbaur  explains  the  great  differences  which  exist  between 
skull  and  vertebral  column  as  adaptations,  partly  to  the  enormous 
development  of  the  brain,  partly  to  the  sensory  organs  of  the  head, 
wliich  are  received  into  pits  and  cavities  of  the  primordial  cranium. 

Since  the  time  when  Gegekbaur  with  keen  diEcrimination  pro- 
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pounded  his  segmental  theory  of  the  skull,  the  way  has  been 
prepared  in  many  directions,  chiefly  through  embryological  investi- 
gation, for  a  better  comprehension  of  the  skeleton  of  the  head. 

Investigations  which  I  undertook  on  the  dermal  skeleton  of 
Selachians,  Gkmoids,  and  Teleosts,  as  well  as  on  the  head-skeleton  of 
Amphibia,  showed  that  the  difference  between  primordial  and  cover- 
ing bones  is  much  greater  than  it  was  originally  assumed  to  be. 
For  as  their  development  shows,  ike  covering  bones  are  at  firti^ 
8trv4Sture8  quite  foreign  to  ike  axial  and  heeui-ekeleton,  formed,  at  the 
surface  of  the  body  in  the  ekin  and  mucous  memibrane.  They  are 
parts  of  a  dermal  skeleton,  which  in  lower  Vertebrates  protect  the 
surface  of  the  body  as  a  scaly  armor, — ^parts  which  have  entered 
into  union  with  the  superficially  located  portions  of  the  inner, 
primordial  cartilaginous  skeleton.  Therefore  the  covering  bones  of  the 
lower  Vertebrates  are  often  tooth-bearing  bony  plates,  which  have 
originated  from  a  fusion  of  isolated  dental  fundaments,  a  condition 
which  may  be  regarded  for  many  reasons  as  the  primitive  one. 

A  further  acquisition  of  broad  significance  is  the  discovery  of  the 
primitive  segments  of  the  head,  which  we  owe  to  Balfour,  Milnes 
Marshall,  Gk)ETTE,  Wijhe,  and  Froriep. 

By  it  an  important  point  of  agreement  between  head  and  trunk 
has  been  made  out.  The  two  body-sacs  penetrate  even  into  the 
head ;  here  also  the  two  middle  germ-layers  are  separated  into  a 
dorsal  portion,  lying  in  contact  with  the  chorda  and  neural  tube, 
which  is  divided  into  nine  pairs  of  primitive  segments,*  and  into  a 
ventral  portion  (see  p.  351). 

The  head  is  therefore  segmented  similarly  to  the  trunk,  even  at  a 
time  when  the  first  traces  of  the  fundament  of  a  vertebral  column  or 
a  head-skeleton  are  not  yet  present. 

Thirdly,  the  insight  into  the  development  of  the  cranial  nerves 
(Balfour,  Marshall,  Wijhe,  and  others)  is  important.  An  agree- 
ment with  the  development  of  the  spinal  nerves  has  been  established 
in  so  far  as  some  cranial  nerves  have  a  dorsal  origin  from  a  neiirk.1 
crest,  like  the  sensory  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  while  others  grow  out 
ventrally  from  the  brain-vesicles  like  anterior  roots. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  as  a  step  in  advance,  which  is  not  with- 
out significance  for  the  interpretation  of.  the  head-skeleton,  the 
altered  conception  of  the  meaning  of  ike  primitive  segments  which 
embryological  evidence  has  compelled  us  to  form. 

The  primitive  segments  are  the  real  fundaments  of  the  musculature 
*  [See  footnote  p.  458.J 
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of  the  body.  The  first  segmentation  of  the  vertebrate  bodj  affects 
the  body-sacs  and  the  musculature  arising  from  them.  The  forma' 
tion  of  the  primitive  segments  is  only  remotely  and  indirectly 
connected  with  the  development  and  segmentation  of  the  vertebral 
column.  It  is  only  after  muscle-segments  have  existed  for  a  long 
time  that,  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  development,  the  funda- 
ments of  a  segmented  vertebral  column  are  established.  But  these 
arise,  by  histological  metamorphosis,  from  an  unsegmented  con- 
nective-tissue matrix,  in  consequence  of  the  appeai*ance  of  a  prooeas 
of  chondrification. 

All  the  conditions  here  only  briefly  touched  upon  are  of  far- 
reaching  significance  for  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  head-  and 
trunk-skeletons  to  each  other.  For,  as  Gegenbaub  rightly  points 
out,  since  the  establishment  of  his  segmental  theory  ''  the  vertebral 
theory  of  the  skull  has  become  more  and  more  a  problem  of  the 
phylogenesis  of  the  whole  head." 

I  desire  to  give  briefly  and  connectedly  my  own  views  upon  this 
subject  :— 

Theory  concerning  the  Relation  of  the  Head  and  Ue  Skeleton 
to  the  Skeleton  of  the  Trunk. 

The  segmentation  of  the  vertebrate  body  begins  with  the  walls  of 
the  primaiy  body-sacs,  the  dorsal  portion  of  which,  abutting  upon 
the  chorda  and  neural  tube,  is  divided  by  the  formation  of  folds  into 
suceessive  compartments,  the  primitive  segments. 

Inasmuch  as  the  voluntary  musculature  is  developed  from  the 
walls  of  the  primitive  segments,  it  is  the  first  system  of  organs  in 
Vertebrates  to  be  segmented. 

The  myomeric  condition — "  myomerism  " — is  the  direct  cause  of  a 
segmental  arrangement  of  the  peripheral  nerve-tracts,  for  the  motor 
nerves  pertaining  to  a  segment  unite  to  form  an  anterior  [ventral] 
root  as  they  emerge  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  sensory  nerves  which  come  from  a  corresponding  part  of  the  skin 
together  constitute  a  sensory  root. 

At  a  time  when  the  segmentation  of  the  musculature  and  of  the 
peripheral  nerve-tracts  has  already  been  effected,  the  skeleton  is 
i^till  uuHegmented  j  for  it  is  represented  by  the  chorda  dorsalis  alone. 
The  soft  mesenchyme,  which  envelops  the  chorda  and  the  neural 
tube,  and  which  becomes  the  matrix  of  the  subsequently  formed 
segmented  axial  skeleton,  is  still  a  continuous  mass  of  cells,  filling  in 
the  spaces  between  these  organs. 
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At  this  time  the  differentiation  of  head  and  trunk  has  already 
taken  place.  This  is  accomplished,  first  by  the  establishment  of  the 
higher  sensory  organs  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  secondly 
"by  the  enlargement  of  the  neural  tube  into  the  voluminous  brain- 
vesicles,  thirdly  by  the  formation  of  a  regular  series  of  visceral  clefts 
in  the  walls  of  the  head-gut,  which  thus  also  undergo  a  kind  of 
segmentation  (branchiomerism). 

The  region  of  the  body  which  is  thus  meUmiorphosed  into  a  head  is 
from  the  beginning  segmeTUedy  and  ia  composed,  as  the  Selachians  show, 
of  at  least  nine  primitive  segments. 

The  development  of  visceral  clefts  produces  still  further  differences 
between  head  amd  trunk.  By  the  appearance  of  visceral  clefts,  the 
front  part  of  the  body-^^ivity  is  divided  up  into  several  successive  head- 
-cavities.  By  the  disappearance  of  these  cavities,  parts  corresponding 
to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  have  become  obliterated. 
Further,  there  are  developed  out  of  the  cells  composing  the  walls  of 
the  head-cavities  important  masses  of  transversely  striped  muscles  for 
moving  and  constricting  the  separate  portions  of  the  branchial  region 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  whereas  in  the  trunk  the  voluntary 
musculature  arises  exclusively  from  the  primitive  segments.  In 
the  trunk  these  masses  of  muscle  spread  out  both  dorsally  over  the 
neural  tube  and  also  ventrally  into  the  wall  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  whereas  in  the  head  they  remain  limited  to  a  small  space 
■and  do  not  undergo  any  extensive  development. 

It  is  only  after  head  and  trunk  have  thus  already  become  in  a  high 
degree  different  that  the  cartilaginotis  axial  skeleton  begins  to  be  formed. 

The  latter  is  therefore  a  structure  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
as  it  also  is  peculiar  to  the  phylum,  Yertebrata,  and  even  here  is 
-wanting  in  the  lowest  representative,  Amphioxus  lanceolatus. 

The  development  of  the  cartilaginous  axial  skeleton  in  the  two 
•chief  regions  of  the  body  is  from  the  begianing  partly  similar,  partly 
'dissimilar. 

The  development  is  similar  in  so  far  as  the  process  of  chondrifiea- 
tion  begins  in  both  head  and  trunk  in  the  perichordal  connective 
tissue,  then  extends  around  the  chorda  both  above  and  below, 
•ensheathing  it,  and  finally  is  continued  into  the  connective-tissue 
layer  that  envelops  the  neural  tube. 

The  dissimilarity  is  expressed  in  the  occurrence  or  omission  of 
segmentation.  In  the  trunk  under  the  influence  of  the  musculature 
there  arises  a  segmentation  of  the  cartilaginous  axial  skeleton  into 
&m  vertebral  pieces,  alternating  with  intervertebral  ligaments  which 
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remain  in  the  connective-tissue  state.  In  the  head  there  is  developed 
at  once  a  continuous  cartilaginous  capsule  around  the  brain-vesicles. 
The  segmentation,  which  in  this  region  is  eocpreseed  in  other  ayeteme  of 
orgams, — in  the/ormation  of  primitive  segments  cmd  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  cranial  nerveSj — does  not  occur  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
axial  skeleton.  Never  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  any 
Vertebrate  has  there  been  observed,  as  the  first  fundament  of  the 
primordial  cranium,  a  succession  of  cartilaginous  pieces,  alternating 
with  connective-tissue  discs,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
assuming  that  a  condition  of  this  kind  existed  in  earlier  times.  In 
the  slight  development  of  the  muiscles  derived  from  the  primitive 
segments  of  the  head,  and  in  the  voluminous  condition  attained  hy 
the  brain  and  sensory  organs,  are  to  be  discerned,  on  the  contrary, 
factors  which  have  converted  the  head,  at  an  early  period,  into  a 
more  rigid  portion  than  the  trunk.  The  cause,  which  in  the  trunk 
has  made  the  segmentation  of  the  axial  skeleton  necessary,  has  been 
wanting  in  the  head. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  hy 
a  number  of  persons  (Rosbnbebo,  St6hb,  Frobisp)  that  in  some 
classes  of  Vertebrates  the  occipital  region  of  the  primordial  cranium 
is  increased  by  fusion  with  vertebral  fundaments  of  the  neck-region, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  '4s  constantly  advancing  caudad."  I  leave 
undetermined  to  what  extent  this  is  true.  Geqenbaur  combats  the 
interpretation  of  Stohb,  but'  describes  a  quite  frequently  occurring 
fusion  of  the  cranial  capsule  with  vertebrae  in  Bony  Fishes.  One 
thing  only  would  I  point  out :  the  conception  of  the  first  unsegmented 
fundament  of  the  primordial  cranium  which  I  have  presented  is- 
not  irreconcilable  with  the  view  that  subsequently  new  vertebral 
segments  may  be  added  behind. 

Besides  tiie  segmented  condition  of  the  vertebrce,  a  segmentaticn  of 
the  axial  skeleton  is  also  expressed  in  the  appearance  of  ventral  arches, 
which  are  repeated  in  regular  order  from  before  backwards.  On 
the  head  they  are  designated  as  visceral  arches,  on  the  trunk  as  rihs. 

The  position  of  these  skeletal  parts  also  is  dependent  upon  the 
first  segmentation  which  affects  the  organisation  of  Vertebrates. 
For  the  ribs  are  developed  between  the  muscle-segments  by  a  process 
of  chondrification  in  the  connective-tissue  plates  separating  them — 
the  iutermiiscular  ligaments ;  while  the  visceral  arches  are  dependent 
upon  the  visceral  clefts,  by  which  the  ventral  part  of  the  head-region 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  successive  segments. 

It  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  existence  of  ribs  and  visceral 
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arches  that  the  corresponding  skeletal  axis  must  likewise  have  been 
segmented.  They  are  only  an  indication  of  the  segmentation  of  the 
region  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong. 

That  the  segmentation  of  the  head  which  is  present  in  the  embryo 
is  more  or  less  obliterated  in  the  adult  Vertebrate  depends  upon 
two  causes.  First  the  primitive  segments  are  only  slightly  developed, 
furnishing  unimportant  muscles,  and  in  part  wholly  degenerate; 
secondly  the  visceral  skeleton  is  subjected  to  profound  metiimorphoses. 
Especially  in  the  higher  Vertebrates  it  experiences  such  a  degenera- 
tion and  metamorphosis,  that  finally  nothing  of  the  original  segmental 
arrangement  of  its  parts  (palato-maxillary  apparatus,  auditory 
ossicles,  hyoid  bone)  is  left. 


£,  The  Development  of  the  Skeleton  of  the  Extremities. 

A  description  of  the  skeleton  of  the  exti'emities  should  be  preceded 
by  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  the 
fundaments  qf  the 
limbs  themselves. 
These  at  first 
appear  as  sinall 
elevations  [limb- 
buds]  at  the  sides 
of  the  trunk  in 
front  and  behind 
(fig.  339).  That 
they  belong  more 
to  the  ventral  than 
to  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  body  is 
evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  ai*e 
innervated  by  the 
ventral  branches 
of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

Moreover,  the 
limbs  appear  to 
belong  to  a  large  number  oj  trunk-segrnents, 


Tig.  S89.— Very  jvang  human  emteyo  of  th«  fovrth  week  4  mm 
loDf ,  Mok-ramp  maMortmeat ;  taken  frem  the  utarat  of  • 
suioida  8  boon  aftv  her  death,  after  Rabl. 

au.  Eye ;  ng,  nasal  pit ;  uk,  lower  jaw ;  tb,  hyoid  arch ;  e",  «*,  third 
and  fourth  viaoeral  arohes ;  h,  protruaion  of  the  wall  of  the 
trunk  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  heart :  ut,  boundary  between 
two  primitire  aegmente ;  oe,  ue,  anterior  and  posterior  limbs. 


This  is  to  be  inferred  both 
from  the  method  of  t/ie  distribittion  of  nerves  and  also  from  the  source 
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of  their  inu$eulaiure.  For  the  anterior  and  post^erior  limbs  always 
receive  their  nerves  from  a  lai^e  number  of  spinal  nerves.  The 
muscles  are  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  whole  musculature 
of  the  trunk — from  the  primitive  segments. 

It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  establish  the  derivation  of  the 
musculature  in  Mammals  and  Man.  For  the  limb-buds  consist  of  a 
mass  of  small,  closely  crowded  cells;  it  is  impossible  to  state  which 
of  these  belong  to  the  mesench3rme,  which  to  the  musculature,  or 
which  to  the  nerves.  The  conditions  in  lower  Vertebrates,  on  the 
contrary,  are  much  more  favorable. 

In  Selachians  the  fins,  which  correspond  to  the  limbs  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates,  contain,  even  at  the  time  of  their  formation  as  small 
plates,  distinctly  recognisable  embryonic  gelatinous  tissue,  which  is 
covered  in  by  the  epidermis.  An  important  discovery  by  Dohrn  has 
established  that  there  grow  into  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  fin  two 
buds  from  each  of  a  large  number  of  primitive  segments ;  the  buds 
then  become  detached  from  their  parent  tissue  and  each  is  divided  into 
a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  half — the  fundaments  of  extensor  and  flexor 
musculature.  Each  Jin  therefore  contains  a  series  of  muscular  funda- 
ments,  which  liave  arisen  seymentally  and  are  arranged  one  behind 
another, — ^a  fact  which  has  its  weight  in  many  other  questions 
touching  the  origin  of  the  limbs. 

In  Man  the  fundaments  of  the  limbs  take  on  a  definite  form  as 
early  as  the  fifth  week.  The  outgrowths  have  become  enlarged  and 
divided  into  two  regions,  of  which  the  distal  becomes  the  hand,  or 
foot.  In  the  case  of  the  anterior  extremity  the  front  margin  of  the 
hand  already  begins  to  acquire  indentations,  by  which  the  first 
fundaments  of  the  fingers  are  indicated.  In  the  sixth  week  the 
three  chief  divisions  of  the  limbs  are  recognisable,  for  the  proximal 
portion  is  now  marked  off"  by  a  transverse  furrow  either  into  arm 
and  fore-arm  or  into  thigh  and  leg.  Now,  too,  on  the  foot  the  toes 
are  indicated  by  constrictions,  but  less  distinctly  than  are  the  fingers 
on  the  hand. 

In  the  seventh  week  there  are  to  be  observed  at  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  claw-like  appendages,  consisting  of  epidermal  eells-^the 
primitive  naila  As  Hbnsen  remarks,  *'  The  similarity  of  the  hand 
at  this  stage  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  a  Carnivore  viewed  from 
the  sole  is  striking ;  in  addition  to  the  toe-like  brevity  and  thickness 
of  the  fingers,  the  pads  are  well  developed." 

With  their  enlargement  the  limbs  apply  themselves  to  the  ventral 
<(urface  of  the  embryo,  being  directed  obliquely  from  in  f]t>nt  back- 
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ward  [and  ventrad],  the  anterior  limbs  more  obliquely  than  the 
posterior.  In  both  of  them  the  future  extensor  side  lies  dorsal, 
the  flexor  side  ventral.  Both  the  radial  and  tibial  margins  with  the 
thumb  and  great  toe  are  directed  cephalad,  the  fifth  finger  and  the 
fifth  toe  caudad. 

By  this  and  by  the  fact  that  the  limbs  belong  to  several  trunk- 
segments  are  explained  certain  conditions  in  the  distribution  of  the- 
nerves  of  the  upper  eoctremity.  In  the  case  of  the  arm  "the  radial 
side  is  supplied  with  nerves  (axillaris,  musculo-cutaneus),  whose  fibres 
are  referable  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves.  Upon 
the  ulnar  side,  on  the  contrary,  are  found  nerves  (n.  cutaneus  medialis, 
n.  medius,  and  n.  ulnaris)  w^hose  origin  from  the  lower  secondary 
trunk  of  the  plexus  discloses  their  derivation  from  the  eighth  cervical 
and  first  dorsal  nerves  *'  (Schwalbe). 

In  the  further  course  of  development  both  limbs  alter  their  original 
position, — the  anterior  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  posterior, — ^in- 
asmuch as  they  undergo  a  torsion  around  their  long  axes  in  opposite 
directions.  In  this  way  the  extensor  side  of  the  upper  arm  becomes 
directed  backward  [caudad],  that  of  the  thigh  forward ;  radius  and 
thumb  are  now  directed  laterad,  tibia  and  great  toe  mediad.  These 
alterations  in  position  due  to  torsion  are  naturally  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  homologies  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities,  so  that  radius  corresponds  to  tibia  and  ulna  to  fibula. 

In  the  originally  homogeneous  cell-mass  the  fundaments  of  the 
skeleton  and  musculature  are  gradually  differentiated  from  each 
other,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cells  acquire  a  more  definite 
histological  character.  In  this  connection  the  following  phenomenon 
is  to  be  observed : — 

The  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  extremity  are  not  all  established 
at  the  same  time,  but  follow  a  definite  sequence,  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  as,  in  the  development  of  the  axial  skeleton,  the  process 
of  segmentation  begins  in  front  and  progresses  backward.  So  in 
the  limbs  the  proximal  skeletal  elements  (i.e.,  those  which  are  situated 
nearer  to  the  trunk)  are  formed  sooner  than  the  distal  ones. 

This  is  the  most  strikingly  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.  Whereas  the  first  phalanx  has  been  differentiated  from  the 
surrounding  tissue  in  embryos  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  week,  the 
second  and  third  are  not  at  that  time  distinguishable ;  the  ends  of 
the  fundaments  of  fingers  and  toes  still  consist  of  a  mass  of  small 
cells  in  process  of  growth.  In  this  mass  the  second  phalanx  is  then 
differentiated,  and  at  last  the  third. 
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expense  of  the  cartilage,  of  which,  however,  considerable  remnants' 
are  still  present  at  the  time  of  birth.  For  the  whole  crest  of  the 
ilium,  the  rim  and  fundus  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  whole  tract 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis  is  stilL 
cartilaginous. 

After  birth  the  growth  of  the  three  bony  pieces  advances  toward 
the  acetabulum,  where  they  all  meet,  being  however  separated,  up  to 
the  time  of  pubei-ty,  by  strips  of  cartilage,  which  together  form  a 
three-rayed  figure.  At  about  the  eighth  year  both  the  ascending 
and  descending  rami  of  pubis  and  ischium  fuse  with  each  other,  so 
that  at  this  time  each  hip-bone  consists  of  two 'pieces  joined  by 
cartilage  at  the  acetabulum — the  ilium  and  an  ischio-pubic  bone. 
These  do  not  become  united  into  one  piece  until  the  time  of  puberty. 

As  in  the  pectoral  girdle,  so  also  in  the  pelvic  girdle,  there  occur 
accessory  centres  of  ossification ;  of  these  one,  which  sometimes  arises 
in  the  cartilage  of  the  acetabulum,  is  the  most  important,  and  i» 
described  as  os  acetabuli.  Others  arise  in  the  cartilaginous  crest  of 
the  ilium,  in  the  spines  and  tubercles,  and  in  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  They  ave  not  united  with  the  chief  bones  until  the  end  of 
the  period  of  growth. 

(b)  Skeleton  of  ifie  Free  Extremity, 

All  skeletal  parts  of  the  hand,  fore-aim,  and  arm,  as  well  as  of  the 
foot,  leg,  and  thigh,  are  originally  solid  pieces  of  hyaline  cartilage^ 
which  early  acquire  the  general  forms  of  the  bones  that  subsequently 
replace  them.  They  are  marked  off  from  their  surroundings  by  a 
Hpecial  fibrous  layer  of  connective  tissue,  the  perichondrium. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  the  process  of  ossification 
takes  place  in  the  larger  skeletal  pieces,  by  means  of  which  the 
cartilaginous  tissue  is  destroyed  and  replaced  by  osseous  tissue,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  vertebral  column.  In  this  process  several 
general  phenomena  regularly  make  their  appearance;  I  shall  go 
somewhat  into  the  details  of  these,  without  however  taking  into 
account  the  complicated  histological  changes,  information  concerning 
which  is  given  in  text-books  of  histology. 

The  pi-ocess  of  assification  takes  externally  a  somewhat  different 
turn  according  as  the  cartilages  are  small  and  uniformly  developed 
in  all  directions,  as  in  the  wrist  and  ankle,  or  have  become  more 
elongated. 

In  the  first  case  the  course  of  development  is  more  simple.     From 
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the  perichondrium  vaflcular,  richly  cellular  connective-tueueproceflBes 
grow  into  the  cartilage,  dissolve  its  matrix,  and  unite  with  one 
another  in  its  centre.  There  arises  a  network  of  medullary  [marrow] 
cavities,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there  is  a  deposit  of  salts  of  lime  (a 
provisional  calcification).  The  medullary  spaces  extend  farther  and 
farther  by  destruction  of  the  cartilaginous  substance.  Then  there 
are  secreted  by  the  superficially  located  medullary  cells  bdne-lamell«, 
which  gradually  increase  in  thickness.  The  osseous  nucleus  thus 
farmed  slowly  increases  in  size,  until  finally  the  cartilage  is  almost 
entirely  replaced,  only  a  thin  lajrer  of  it  remaining  at  the  surface  as 
a  covering  to  the  bone. 

The  ossification  of  the  wrist-  and  ankle- bones  is  therefore  purely 
endochondral,  and  proceeds  ordinarily  from  one,  sometimes  from  two, 
centres  of  ossification.  It  does  not  begin  until  very  late — in  the  first 
year  after  birth.  The  only  exception  occurs  in  the  foot,  where  the 
OS  calcis  and  astragalus  acquire  a  bony  nucleus  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  months,  and  the  cuboid  begins  to  ossify  a  short  time  before 
birth.  In  the  others  ossification  takes  place  after  birth,  and,  as 
K5LLIKER  states,  in  the  following  order : — 

I.  In  the  hand.  (1)  Os  magnum  and  unciform  (first  year); 
(2)  cuneiform  (third  year) ;  (3)  trapezium  and  lunar  (fifth  year) ; 
(4)  scaphoid  and  trapezoid  (sixth  to  eighth  year);  (5)  pisiform 
(twelfth  year). 

II.  In  the/oot.  (1)  Os  scaphoideum  (first  year) ;  (2)  internal  and 
middle  cuneiform  (third  year) ;  (3)  external  cuneiform  (fourth  year). 

GoDoemiog  the  cartilaginous  fundaments  of  a  special  centrale  carpi,  which 
usually  is  not  retained  as  a  separate  carpal  element  (Bosenbebg),  as  well  as 
a  special  intermedium  tarsi  or  trigonum  (Babdelbbbn),  the  text-books  of 
comparative  anatomy  are  to  be  consulted. 

The  process  of  ossification  is  more  complicated  in  the  long  car- 
tilages, in  which,  moreover,  it  begins  much  earlier,  usually  even  in 
the  third  month  of  embryonic  life.  The  course  of  ossification  Ib 
fairly  typical  ^ 

At  first  a  perichondral  ossification  takes  place  midway  between 
the  ends  of  each  cartilage  in  the  humerus  and  femur,  tibia  and 
fibula,  radius  and  ulna.  From  the  perichondrium  there  is  deposited 
upon  the  already  formed  cartilage  bony  tissue  instead  of  a  car- 
tilaginous matrix,  so  that  the  middle  portion  of  the  cartilage  becomes 
ensheathed  in  a  bony  cylinder,  which  is  continually  increasing  in 
thickness. 

41 
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The  further  growth  of  the  skeletal  element  thus  composed  of  two 
tissues  proceeds  in  two  ways :  first  by  growth  of  the  cartilage,  and 
secondly  by  increase  of  bony  substance. 

The  cartilaginous  tissue  increases  at  both  ends  of  the  skeletal 
piece  and  contributes  to  the  increase  of  the  latter  both  in  length  and 
thickness.  In  the  middle,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  is  enveloped  in 
a  bony  cylinder,  it  ceases  to  grow.  Here  there  is  a  continual  ad- 
dition of  new  bony  lamellsB  upon  those  already  formed;  they  are 
produced  by  the  original  perichondrium,  or,  as  one  may  now  more 
properly  say,  by  the  periosteum. 

In  this  process  the  suocessiye  lamellsa  extend  farther  and  farther 
toward  the  two  ends  of  the  skeletal  piece;  new  portions  of  the 
cartilage  are  being  continually  ensheathed  in  bone  and  restricted  in 
their  growth. 

The  periosteal  bony  sheath  assumes  in  consequence  the  form  of 
two  funnels  united  at  their  apices. 

The  cartilage  which  fills  up  the  funnels  early  undergoes  a  gradual 
metamorphosis  and  degeneration.  From  the  osseous  sheath  there 
grow  into  it  connective-tissue  strands  with  blood-vessels,  which 
dissolve  the  matrix  and  produce  larger  and  smaller  marrow-cavities. 
Then,  by  the  secretion  of  osseous  tissue  at  the  surface  of  the 
persisting  remnants  of  cartilage,  there  is  developed  a  spongy  bone- 
substance,  which  fills  up  the  funnel-shaped  cavities  of  the  compact 
bony  mantle  produced  by  the  periosteum.  The  spongy  bone  is, 
however,  only  an  evanescent  structure.  It  in  turn  is  gradually 
dissolved,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  skeletal  element,  and  its 
place  is  occupied  by  a  very  vascular  marrow.  In  this  way  there 
arises  in  the  originally  quite  compact  cartilaginous  fundament  the 
large  central  medullary  cavity  of  the  long  bones. 

During  these  processes  the  two  ends  still  remain  cartilaginous,  and 
serve  for  a  long  time  by  their  growth  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
skeletal  element.  They  are  designated  as  the  two  epiphyses^  in 
distinction  from  the  middle  piece,  which  is  the  first  to  ossify,  and 
which  has  received  the  name  diaphyna.  The  latter  increases  in  size 
at  the  expense  of  the  epiphysial  cartilages,  for  the  endochondral 
process  of  ossification  progresses,  with  a  very  distinct  line  of  ossifica- 
tion, toward  both  ends. 

A  new  complication  in  the  development  of  the  tubular  (long) 
bones  arises  either  a  short  time  before  or  in  the  first  years  after 
birth.  There  are  then  developed  in  the  middle  of  each  epiphysis 
special  centres  of  ossification,  the  so-called  epiphysicU  nudei;  there 
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are  first  produced,  in  the  manner  previously  described,  vascular  oanals, 
which  arise  by  the  dissolution  of  the  cartilaginous  substance;  the 
canals  unite  to  constitute  large  medullary  spaces,  at  the  surfaces  of 
which  osseous  tissue  is  .then  secreted. 

By  a  slowly  progressing  enlargement  of  the  bony  nucleus,  which 
continues  for  years,  the  epiphysial  cartilage  is  gradually  converted 
into  a  spongy  osseous  disc,  being  finally  reduced  to  small  remnants. 
Eirst,  there  is  preserved,  as  an  investment  of  the  free  surface,  a  layer 
only  a  few  millimetres  thick,  which  constitutes  the  "articular 
cartilage."  Secondly,  there  remains  for  a  long  time  a  thin  layer  of 
cartilage  between  the  older,  bony  middle  piece  and  the  bony  disc-like 
epiphysis,  and  this  serves  to  keep  up  the  elongation  of  the  skeletal 
part.  For  the  cartilage  grows  vigorously  by  the  proliferation  of  its 
cells,  and  thus  is  being  renewed  as  fast  as  its  two  flat  surfaces  are 
dissolved  away  by  the  endochondral  ossification  which  takes  place  at 
its  expense,  both  by  the  growth  of  the  bony  epiphyses  and,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  by  that  of  the  more  rapidly  elongating  diaphysis. 

Thus  it  happens  that  long  bones  which  have  not  yet  ceased 
growing  can  be  divided  into  three  pieces,  if  the  organic  parts  are 
removed  by  maceration.  A  fusion  into  a  single  osseous  piece  does  vat 
take  pUuse  untUy  at  the  time  of  maturity  ^  the  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  body  has  ceased.  Then  the  thin  plates  of  cartilage  between 
the  diaphysis  and  its  two  epiphyses  are  broken  down  and  converted 
into  bony  tissue.  From  this  time  forward  a  further  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  bone  is  impossible. 

Besides  the  three  typical  and  chief  centres  already  described,  from 
which  the  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  fundament  of  a  tubular 
bone  proceeds,  there  are  established  in  many  cases  smaller  centres  of 
ossification  of  secondary  importance,  which  are  denominated  accessory 
bone-nuclei.  They  always  arise  in  the  later  years,  when  the  epiphyses 
are  well  developed,  and  sometimes  not  until  they  are  in  process  of 
fusion  with  the  diaphjrsis.  They  then  appear  at  places  where  the 
cartilaginous  fundament  possesses  elevations  and  projections,  as  in 
the  tubercles  of  the  humerus,  in  the  trochanters  of  the  femur,  the 
epioondyles,  etc.  They  serve  for  the  conversion  of  these  elevations 
into  osseous  masses,  which  are  generally  the  last  to  fuse  with  the 
chief  bone. 

After  this  general  description,  I  add  some  detailed  statements 
about  the  formation  and  the  number  of  the  more  important  bony 
nuclei  in  the  fundaments  of  the  separate  tubular  bones,  concerning 
which  we  have  the  extensive  investigations  of  Schwegel. 
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1.  The  diaphysis  of  the  hamenu  ossifieB  in  the  eighth  week.  Epiphysial 
nuclei  are  not  formed  until  after  birth,  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of 
the  second  jear.  In  the  second  year  there  appear  accessory  nnclei  in  the 
tnberoiiliun  majns  and  minas ;  during  and  after  the  fifth  year  in  the  epicondyles 
also. 

2.  The  diaphysee  of  the  radius  and  nlna  also  begin  to  ossify  in  the  eighth 
week.  Epiphysial  nuclei  do  not  appear  until  between  the  second  and  the  fifth 
years.    Accessory  naclel  are  observed  rather  late  in  the  styloid  processes. 

3.  The  metacarpals  begin  to  ossify  in  the  ninth  week,  bat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb,  there  arises  only  one  epiphysis^ 
which  is  at  the  distal  end.  This  acquires  in  the  third  year  its  own  centre  of 
ossification. 

4.  The  ossification  begins  in  the  phalanges  at  the  same  time  as  in  the 
metacarpals. 

5.  The  femur  begins  to  ossify  in  the  seventh  week.  A  short  time  bef&re 
Hrth  there  U  farmed  in  the  distal  epiphysii  a  centre  of  oaifioation,  which  ie  a 
part  of  the  evidence  that  a  child  hoe  been  carried  to  the  full  time,  and  therefore 
poueeeee  a  certain  importanee  for  forensic  pwrpotes.  After  birth  an  epiphysial 
nucleus  soon  appears  in  the  head  of  the  femur.  Accessory  nuclei  are  formed 
In  the  fifth  year  in  the  trochanter  major,  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  in 
the  trochanter  minor. 

6.  Tibia  and  fibula  acquire  epiphysial  nuclei  in  the  first  and  third  years  after 
birth,  first  at  the  proximal,  then  at  the  distal  end,  the  ossification  in  the 
fibula  occurring  about  a  year  later  than  that  in  the  tibia.  Gegbkbaub 
regards  this  as  indicating  a  subordination  of  the  functional  importance  of  the 
fibula  in  comparison  with  the  tibia. 

7.  The  patella  begins  to  ossify  in  the  third  year. 

8.  To  the  metatarsals  and  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  applies  .in  general  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  hand. 


(c)  Development  of  the  Joints. 

Inasmuch  as  the  separate  pieces  of  cartilage  in  the  body  are 
formed  by  histological  differentiation  in  the  connective-tissue  layers, 
they  are  at  first  united  to  one  another  by  remnants  of  the*  parent 
tissue.  This  generally  aoquii'es  a  more  compact  fibrous  condition 
and  is  oonrerted  into  a  special  ligament. 

Such  a  union  of  the  separate  skeletal  dements  is  the  prevailing 
method  in  the  lower  Vertebrates,  as,  e,g,f  in  the  Sharks.  In  the 
higher  Vertebrates,  including  Man,  it  is  retained  in  many,  but  not 
all,  places,  as,  e.g.y  in  the  vertebral  column,  where  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse  are  joined  to  each  other  by  intervertebral  discs  of  con- 
nective tissue.  But  at  the  places  whei*e  the  apposed  skeletal  parts 
acquire  greater  freedom  of  motion  upon  each  other,  there  appears, 
in  place  of  the  simpler  connective-tissue  union,  the  more  complicated 
articidar  connection. 
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In  the  development  of  the  joints  the  following  general  phenomena 
occur: — 

Young  cartilaginous  fundaments,  as,  e,g,y  those  of  the  thigh  and 
leg,  are  in  early  stages  separated  at  the  place  where  the  articular 
cavity  is  subsequently  formed  by  a  very  cellular  intermediate  tissue 
(the  intermediate  disc  of  Henkb  ukd  Reyhse).  This  subsequently 
diminishes  in  extent,  because  the  ends  of  the  cartilages  grow  at  its 
oqpense.  In  many  cases  it  disappears  entirely,  so  that  the  terminal 
surfaces  of  the  skeletal  parts  concerned  are  for  some  distance  in 
immediate  contact. 

The  specific  curvature  of  the  articular  surfaces  is  by  this  time 
more  or  less  well  established.  This  is  accomplished  at  a  time  when 
there  is  as  yet  no  articular  cavity,  and  when,  moreover,  movements 
of  the  skeletal  parts  cannot  be  executed,  because  the  muscles  are  not 
capable  of  functioning. 

From  this  it  follows  that  during  eknbryonic  life  the  articular 
surfaces  cannot  acquire  their  specific  form  under  the  influence  of 
muscular  activity,  and  that  they  are  not  formed,  as  it  were,  by 
attrition  and  adaptation  to  each  other  in  consequence  of  definite 
recurrent  movements  in  a  simply  mechanical  way,  as  has  been 
assumed  by  many.  The  early  appearing  typical  form  of  the  joint 
ieems  therefore  to  be  inherited  (Bebnats).  Muscular  activity  can  be 
effective  only  for  alterations  at  later  stages;  it  is,  however,  not 
without  influence  in  the  further  development  and  formation  of  the 
articular  surfaces. 

When,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  intermediate  tissue,  the 
surfaces  at  the  ends  of  the  developing  cartilages  come  into  immediate 
contact,  there  arises  between  them  a  narrow  fissure  as  the  first 
fundament  of  the  articular  cavity.  This  is  bounded  directly  by  the 
hyaline  articular  cartilage,  which  does  not  here  possess  any  peri- 
chondrium. Then  a  sharper  delimitation  of  the  articular  cavity 
from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  gradually  takes  place,  inas- 
much as  a  firmer  connective-tissue  layer,  which  becomes  the  capsular 
ligament,  is  developed  from  one  cartilage  to  the  other,  and  addi- 
tional fibrous  tracts  are  converted  into  separate  tense  articular 
ligaments. 

The  process  of  development  takes  a  somewhat  diflerent  course 
when  the  articular  surfaces  do  not  fit  into  each  other.  In  these 
cases  the  ends  of  the  cartilages  cannot  come  into  immediate  contact 
in  the  manner  previously  described ;  they  now  remain  separated  by 
more  or  less  considerable  remnants  of  the  richly  cellular  intermediate 
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that  the  axial  skeleton  undergoes  a  segmentation  into  separate  like 
portions,  which  are  situated  one  behind  another ;  to  accomplish  this, 
remnants  of  the  parental  tissue  do  not  chondrify,  but  become, 
between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB,  the  intervertebral  discs,  and, 
between  the  arches^  the  ligamenta  intercruralia,  etc. 

10.  The  segmentation  of  the  vertebral  column  has  been  dependent 
in  its  origin  upon  the  segmentation  of  the  musculature,  and  has 
been  effected  in  such  a  way  that  skeletal  segments  and  muscular 
segments  alternate  with  one  another,  and  that  the  longitudinal 
musde-fibres,  which  lie  alongside  the  axial  skeleton,  are  attached 
by  their  anterior  and  posterior  ends  to  two  [adjacent]  vertebne  and 
are  capable  of  moving  them  upon  each  other. 

11.  The  chorda  is  more  or  less  restrained  in  its  growth  by  the 
cartilaginous  bodies  of  the  vertebras  surrounding  it,  and  degenerates 
in  different  ways  in  the  different  classes  of  Vertebrates  ;  in  Mammals 
the  part  located  in  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  completely  oblitarated, 
whereas  a  remnant  of  it  is  preserved  between  vertebraa  and  becomes 
the  jelly-core  of  the  intervertebral  disc 

12.  Hie  cartilaginous  vertebral  column  is  converted  in  most 
Vertebrates  into  a  bony  one,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  carti- 
laginous tissue,  which  begins  at  different  places,  and  its  replacement 
by  bony  tissue.     (Formation  of  bone-nuclei  or  centres  of  ossification.) 

13.  The  ossificatioi)  of  each  cartilaginous  vertebral  fundament  in 
Mammals  and  Man  proceeds  from  three  centres,  from  one  in  the 
body  and  one  in  each  half  of  the  arch,  to  which  subsequently 
certain  aocessoiy  centres  are  added. 

14.  With  each  vertebral  segment  there  is  associated  a  pair  of  ribs, 
which  arise  by  a  process  of  chondrification  in  the  layers  of  tissue 
which  separate  the  muscle-segments  (the  ligamenta  intermuscularis). 

15.  In  Man  the  various  regions  of  the  vertebral  oolumn  are 
produced  by  metamorphosis  of  the  vertebral  and  costal  fundaments. 

(1)  The  thoracic  part  of  the  vertebral  column  (dorsal  vertebne) 
is  characterised  by  the  following  peculiarities :  the  ribs 
attain  to  complete  development ;  a  part  of  them  become 
expanded  at  their  ventral  ends,  and  united  to  form  the 
two  sternal  bars,  by  the  fusion  of  which  the  unpaired 
sternum  is  produced.  (Fissura  stemi,  an  arrested  forma- 
tion.) 

(3)  In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  of  the  column  the  funda- 
ments of  the  ribs  remain  small,  and  fuse  with  outgrowths 
from  the  vertebrie — the  transverse  processes — ^to  form 
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the  lateral  processes.  In  the  neck-region  there  is  retained, 
between  the  transverse  process  and  the  rudiment  of  the 
rib,  the  foramen  transversarium  for  the  vertebral  artery. 

(3)  Atlas  and  epistropheus  [axis]  assume  special  forms,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  atlas  remains  separate  from 
the  fundaments  of  its  arch,  and  unites  with  the  body  of 
the  axis  to  form  its  odontoid  process.  (Separate  centre 
of  ossification  in  the  odontoid  process.) 

(i)  The  sacrum  results  from  the  fusion  of  ^ve  vertebro  and  the 
sacral  ribs  belonging  to  them.  The  latter  by  their  fusion 
produce  the  so-called  massss  laterales,  which  bear  the 
articular  surfaces  for  the  ilium. 

B.  The  Head-SkdeUm. 

16.  The  skull,  like  the  vertebral  column,  passes  through  three 
morphological  conditions,  which  are  designated  as  membranous  and 
as  cartilaginous  primordial  cranium  and  as  bony  cranial  capsule. 

17.  The  membranous  primordial  cranium  consists  of — 

(1)  The  anterior  end  of  the  chorda,  which  extends  to  the  anterior 

margin  of  the  mid-brain  vesicle,  and 

(2)  A  connective-tissue  layer,  which  surrounds  the  chorda  as 

skeletogenous  layer,  and  also  furnishes  a  membranous 
investment  around  the  five  hrain-vesicles. 

18.  The  cartilaginous  primordial  cranium  arises  by  a  histological 
metamorphosis  of  the  membranous  one. 

(1)  At  the  sides  of  the  chorda  there  are  first  formed  two  car- 

tilaginous rods,  the  two  parachordals,  which  soon  grow 
around  the  chorda  both  above  and  below,  and  become 
united  into  a  single  cartilaginous  plate. 

(2)  In  front  of  the  parachordals  Rathke's  trabeculs  cranii 

make  their  appearance ;  their  posterior  ends  soon  unite 
with  the  pturachordal  cartilages,  their  anterior  ends 
become  enlarged  and  by  fusing  with  each  other  produce 
the  ethmoid  plate ;  in  the  middle  they  remain  for  a  long 
time  separate  and  embrace  the  hypophysis  (region  of 
sella  turcica). 

(3)  From  the  cartilaginous  base  of  the  cranium  thus  produced, 

the  process  of  chondrification,  as  in  the  development  of 
the  vertebral  column,  first  extends  into  the  lateral  walls, 
and  at  last  into  the  roof  of  the  membranous  primordial 
cranium,  partly  enclosing  the  higher  sensory  organs. 
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19.  In  the  Selachians  the  cartilaginous  primordial  cranium  is  & 
permanent  structure,  and  possesses  rather  thick  uniform  walls ;  in 
Mammals  and  Man,  on  the  oontrary,  it  is  of  only  short  duration, 
serving  as  foundation  for  the  hony  cranial  capsule  that  takes  its  place; 
it  is  therefore  less  completely  developed  than  in  Selachians,  for  only 
the  base  and  lateral  parts  are  in  all  cases  cartilaginous,  whereas  the 
roof  presents  large  openings  closed  by  dermal  membranes. 

20.  From  its  relation  to  the  chorda  dorsalis,  there  are  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  cartilaginous  primordial  cranium  two  chief 
portions, — a  vertebral  (chordal)  and  a  non-vertebral  (prechordal), — 
or,  according  to  its  relations  to  the  sensory  organs,  it  may  be 
divided  into  four  regions— ethmoidal,  orbital,  labyrinthal,  and 
occipital. 

21.  As  the  ribs  are  associated  with  the  vertebral  column  in  the 
form  of  ventral  arched  structures,  so  also  the  visceral  skeleton  is 
united  to  the  primordial  cranium  in  the  head-region. 

22.  The  visceral  skeleton  is  composed  of  segmented  cartilaginous 
rods,  which  have  arisen  by  a  process  of  chondrification  in  the  tissue 
of  the  membranous  visceral  arches  between  the  successive  visceral 
clefts. 

23.  The  cartilaginous  throat-  or  visceral  arches  are  well  developed 
only  in  the  lower  Vertebrates  (permanently  in  the  Selachians),  and  aro 
distinguished,  according  to  differences  of  position  and  form,  as  jaw- 
arch,  hyoid  arch,  and  branchial  arches,  the  last  being  variable  in 
number. 

24.  The  jaw-arch  is  divided  into  the  cartilaginous  upper  jaw 
(palato-quadratum)  and  the  cartilaginous  lower  jaw  (mandibulare)  ; 
the  hyoid  arch  into  the  hyomandibulare,  the  hyoides,  and  the  unpaired 
copula. 

25.  In  Mammals  and  Man  the  cartilaginous  visceral  skeleton 
attains  only  a  very  rudimentary  condition,  and  is  converted  into  the 
cartilaginous  fundaments  of  the  three  auditory  ossicles  and  the  hyoid 
bone. 

26.  In  the  membranous  jaw-arch  arise — 

(a)  The  incus,  which  corresponds  to  the  palato-quadratum  of 
lower  Vertebrates ; 

(6)  The  malleus,  which  is  the  representative  of  the  articular 
part  of  the  cartilaginous  mandibulare ;  and 

(c)  The  cartilage  of  Meckel,  which  corresponds  to  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  mandibulare,  but  which  afterwards 
completely  degenerates. 
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27.  The  membranous  hyoid  arch  furnishes,  [beginning  with]  its 
uppermost  part, — 

(c)  The  bow  of  the  stapes, — whereas  its  plate  is  derived  from 

the  cranial  capsule  and  is,  as  it  were,  cut  out  to  form  the 

fenestra  ovalis, — 
(6)  The  processus  styloideus, 
(e)  The  ligamentum  stylohjoideum,  and 

(d)  The  lesser  horn  and  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

28.  The  third  membranous  visceral  arch  is  chondrified  only  in 
its  lowest  [ventral]  part,  to  form  the  greater  horn  of  the  hyoid 
bone. 

29.  At  no  stage  of  its  development  does  the  primordial  cranium 
exhibit  evidence  that,  like  the  vertebral  column,  it  is  composed  of 
separate  segments. 

30.  The  onginal  segmentation  of  the  head  is  expressed  in  only 
three  ways — in  the  appearance  of  several  primitive  segments  (myo- 
tomes), in  the  arrangement  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  in  the  funda- 
ment of  the  visceral  skeleton. 

31.  The  primordial  cranium  is  therefore  an  unsegmented  skeletal 
fundament  in  a  region  of  the  body  that  is  segmented  in  another 
manner. 

32.  The  ossification  of  the  head-skeleton  is  a  much  more  com- 
plicated process  than  that  of  the  vertebral  column. 

33.  Whereas  in  the  vertebral  column  there  are  developed  bones  of 
only  one  kind, — ^through  substitution  for  cartilage, — ^there  are  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  ossification  of  the  head-skeleton,  according  to 
their  formation  and  source,  two  difierent  kinds  of  bone — primary 
and  secondary. 

34.  The  primary  bones  of  the  head  arise  in  the  cartilaginous 
primordial  cranium  and  visceral  skeleton,  like  the  separate  bone- 
nuclei  in  the  cartilaginous  vertebral  column. 

35.  The  secondary  bones,  covering  or  membrane-bones,  arise 
outside  the  primordial  skeleton  of  the  head  in  the  connective-tissue 
foundation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane ;  they  are  therefore 
dermal  and  mucous-membrane  ossifications,  and  constitute  in  lower 
Vertebrates  a  portion  of  a  dermal  skeleton  that  covers  the  surface 
of  the  whole  body. 

36.  The  covering  bones  are  developed  in  some  instances,  which 
can  be  regarded  as  reproductions  of  the  original  method,  by  fusion  of 
the  bony  bases  of  numerous  denticles  which  arise  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane. 
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37.  Frimaiy  and  secondary  bones  aometimes  remain  separate  in 
later  stages,  sometimes  they  fuse  with  each  other  to  form  bone- 
oomplexes,  like  the  temporale  and  sphenoidale. 

38.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  process  of  ossification  only  unim- 
portant remnants  of  the  primordial  cranium  persist  as  the  carti- 
laginous partition  of  the  nose  and  as  the  nasal  cartilages. 

C,  The  SkdeUm  of  the  ExtremUUa. 

39.  The  skeleton  of  the  limbs,  excepting  the  clavicle^  the  develop- 
ment of  which  exhibits  many  peculiarities,  is  established  in  the 
cartilaginous  staga  (Cartilaginous  shoulder-girdle,  cartilaginous 
pelvic  girdle,  cartilages  of  arm  and  leg.) 

40.  The  ossification  takes  place,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  verte- 
bral column  and  primordial  cranium,  from  centres  of  ossification  by 
disintegration  of  cartilaginous  tissue  and  its  replacement  by  osseous 
tissue. 

41.  The  most  of  the  small  cartilages  of  the  wrist  and  ankle  ossify 
from  a  single  bone-nucleus,  but  the  larger  flat  cartilages  of  the 
shoulder  and  pelvic  girdles  from  several  centres. 

42.  The  cartilaginous  fundaments  of  the  tubular  [long]  bones 
ossify  at  first  in  the  middle,  which  region  is  designated  as  diaphysis, 
whereas  their  two  ends — the  epiphyses — ^remain  for  a  long  time 
cartilaginous,  and  are  the  means  of  the  elongation  of  the  skeletal 
element. 

43.  In  Man  the  cartilaginous  epiphyses  begin  to  ossify  from  centres 
of  their  own  (epiphysial  nuclei),  some  of  them  in  the  last  month 
before,  others  not  until  after  birth. 

44.  The  fusion  of  the  bony  diaphysis  with  the  bony  epiphyses  does 
not  take  place  until  the  termination  of  the  growth  of  the  skeleton 
and  body  in  length,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  the 
intervening  cartilaginous  tissue. 

45.  Before  growth  is  at  an  end  the  tubular  bones  can  be  divided 
into  a  larger  middle  piece  (diaphysis)  and  two  small  bony  epiphyses. 

46.  Of  the  cartilaginous  fundament  of  a  tubular  bone  there  is 
preserved  only  a  small  remnant  as  a  cartilaginous  covering  of  the 
articular  ends  (articular  cartilage). 

47.  The  medullary  cavity  of  the  tubular  bones  is  formed  by  the 
resorption  of  the  spongy  bone-substance  that  first  replaced  the 
cartilage. 

48.  Whereas  the  articular  ends  of  bones  preformed  in  cartilage 
are  covered  over  with  hyaline  cartilage,  the  articular  surfaces  of 
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bones  of  oonnective-tisstie  origin  (covering  bones)  present  an  invest- 
ment of  fibrous  connective  substance  (articulation  of  the  jaw). 

49.  The  form  of  the  articular  surfaces  is  determined  at  a  time 
when  an  influence  on  the  part  of  the  musculature  is  not  to  be 
considered 
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AocesBoiy  germ,  189. 

—  nuclei  (centres   of   ossification), 

699,  640,  648. 

—  thyroid  gland,  318,  320. 
Aceimlus  cerebri,  436. 
Acroblast,  180. 
After-birth— 400  Placenta. 
After-brain,  421. 

—  vesicle,  422,  427. 
Air-cells  of  lung,  323. 
Air-chamber  of  Hen's  egg,  18,  219. 
Albnmen  of  Hen's  egg,  17. 
Alecitbal  eggs,  12. 
Alimentary  tube,  281. 
Allantoic  circulation,  562. 
Allantois  of  Mammals,  of  Man,  228^ 

245,  270,  398. 

—  of  Reptiles  and  Birds,  217-19. 
Amnion  of  Mammals,  227. 

—  of  Man,  244,  250. 

—  of  Reptiles  and  Birds,  207,  219. 
Amniota,  238. 

Amniotic  fluid  of  Man,  261,  271. 

—  folds,  207-9. 

—  sheath  of  the  umbilical  cord,  262. 
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Anal  membrane,  291. 

—  pit,  291. 
Anamnia,  238. 
Animal  cells  of  the  germ,  60. 

—  pole  of  the  egg,  11. 
Animalculists.  24. 
Ankle-bones,  641. 
Antrum  of  Highmore,  518. 
Anus,  fundament  of,  290,  400. 
Anvil — see  Incus. 
Aorta  caudahs  676. 

—  double,  676. 

—  permanent,  665,  576. 

—  primitive,  295,  549. 
Aortic  arch,  right-sided,  576. 

—  arches,  286,  571,  573. 
Appendix  vermiformis,  301. 
Aqueductus  Sylvii,  425,  431. 


Arbor  vitae,  427. 

Archenteron,    85,    96,    170— «(?0   also 

Ccelenteron. 
Archiblast,  189. 
Archiblastic  tissue,  189. 
Arcuate  fissure,  4:i3—iee  also  Fissura 

hippocampi. 
Area  embryonalis,  102. 
~  opaca,  99,  177. 

—  pellucida,  99, 178. 

—  vasculosa,  185. 

—  vitellina,  186. 
Areola  mammse,  531. 
Arteria  carotis,  672. 

—  centralis  retinae,  475,  481. 

—  hyaloidea,  476. 

—  iliaca,  676. 

—  omphalomesenterica,  270,  549. 

—  perforans  stapedia,  614. 

—  pulmonalis,  673. 

—  sacralis  media,  576. 

—  spermatica,  386,  390. 

—  subclavia,  672. 

—  umbilicaUs,  260,  270,  552,  576. 

—  vertebralis,  572. 
Arterial  system,  670. 
Articular  cartilage,  643. 
Articulare,  626. 

Articulation  of  jaw,  primary,  624. 

—  secondary,  646,  626. 
Atlas,  603. 

Atresia  pupillse  congenita,  474. 
Atrial  partition,  658. 
Atrioventricular  valve,  555,  559,  561. 
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Auditory  organ,  490. 
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—  ridge,  492. 
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—  sac        \    -  /Invertebrates,  492. 

—  vesicle  /  "'^X  Vertebrates,  491. 
Auricle  (external  ear),  609. 

~  (of  heart),  655. 
Auricular  canal  f  of  heart),  655. 
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Basa]  plate  of  the  placenta  uterina, 

262. 
Basilar  plate,  606. 
Beirs  law,  460. 

Belly-stalk  of  haman  embryo,  245. 
Between-brain,  426. 

—  vesicle,  422,  431. 
Bile-duct,  329. 
Blastodenn,  67. 

Blastodermic  yeside,  22^— tee  Blastala. 
Blastopore,  85,  96, 104,  262. 
Blastosphere,  68. 
Blastoflpheric  coelom,  204. 
Blastala,  68, 100,  92,  90,  88,  224. 
Blood,  formation  of,  170, 175. 
Blood-circulation,  single,  567. 

—  double,  667,  586. 
Blood-corpuscles,  embryonic,  183. 
Blood-islands,  179, 183,  551. 
Blood-points,  188. 
Blood-vessel  system,  542. 
Blood-yessels,  formation  of,  186, 175. 
Body,  form  of  the,  194. 

—  of  Amphioxus  and  Amphibia,  195. 

—  of  Fisheti,  Reptiles,  and  Birds,  197. 
Body  of  Tertebra,  598. 
Bone-nuclei— «P0  Centres  of  ossifica- 
tion. 

Bony  labyrinth,  502. 

—  tissue,  541. 

Bowman's  capsule  of  nrinaiy  tubules, 

864. 
Boz-with{n-boz  theoxy,  23. 
Brain,  421. 
Brain-fissure,  anterior,  431. 

—  posterior,  429. 
Brain-plate,  457. 
Brain-sand,  436. 
Brain-yesicleR,  421. 

—  first,  439. 

—  second,  431. 

—  third,  430. 

—  fourth,  429. 

—  fifth,  427. 
Branchial  arches,  286,  609. 

—  arteries,  286,571. 

—  clefts,  286. 

—  furrows,  286. 

—  leaflets,  287,  571. 

—  veins,  287,  671. 
Branchiomeres,  361. 
Branchiomerism,  633. 
Bursa  omentalis,  300,  303. 

C. 

Calcar  avis,  441. 
Canalis  auricularis,  555. 


Canalis  hyaloideus,  475. 

—  incisivus,  517. 

—  neurentericus  of  Amphibia,  120. 

—  neurentericus  of  Amphioxus,  110. 

—  neurentericus  of  Birds,  Reptiles, 

etc,  126,  417. 

—  neurentericus  of  Mammals,  129, 

282,  293. 

—  reunions,  497. 

—  utriculo-saccularis,  497. 
Oardiac  endothelium,  source  of,  175, 

544. 
Cardinal  veins,  577. 
Carpal  bones,  641. 
Cartilaginous  tissue,  640. 
Caruncula  lacrymalis,  487. 
Cauda  equina,  421. 
Caudal  fold,  200. 

—  gut,  292. 

—  sheath,  209. 
Cavum  tympani,  507. 
Cella  media,  443. 
Cell-budding,  31. 

Cell-patches   (chorionic   epitheliam), 

261. 
Central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  419. 

—  furrow  of  the  cerebrum,  447. 

—  lobe  of  hemispheres,  442. 
Centres  of  ossification,  643,  599. 
Centrolecithal  eggs,  12. 
Centroeomes,  53. 

Cephalic  curvature,  284. 

—  elevation,  202. 

—  flexure,  423. 

—  process — eee  Head-process. 

—  iee  alto  Head. 
Cerebellum,  430. 

— .  vesicle  of,  422. 
Cerebral  mantle,  426. 

—  vesicle,  422. 

—  vesicles — tee  Brain-vesicles. 
Cervical  cavity,  546,  566. 

—  flstnla,  290. 

—  ribs,  602. 

—  sinus,  289. 

—  vertebras,  602. 
Chalaea,  18. 
Chief  germ,  189. 
Chorda  dorsalis,  110,  593. 

—  fundament  of,  110, 117. 

—  tympani,  508,  621. 
Chordal  canal,  132. 

—  groove  of  Amphibia,  119. 

—  groove  of  Amphioxus,  111. 

—  groove  of  Birds,  Selachians,  Mam- 

mals, 130, 131. 

—  sheath,  594. 

—  sheath,  skeletogenous,  595. 
Choriocapillaris,  482. 
Chorion,  9. 
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Chorion  frondosun,  249,  259. 

—  laeve,  249. 

—  of  Mammals,  230. 

—  of  Man,  248. 
Chorionic  epithelium;  261,  268. 

—  villi,  248,  260. 

Choroid  fissure  (brain),  441,  443. 

—  (optic  cup),  483. 
Choroidea,  483. 

Chromatin  of  nucleus,  9,  62,  65. 
Chromosomes,  42,  52. 
Cicatricula,  15. 
Ciliary  body,  478,  483. 

—  processes,  479. 
Circumcrescence-margin  of  germ-disc, 

123, 139. 
Claustrum,  442. 
Clavicle,  639. 
Cleavage,  process  of,  51. 

—  equal,  57. 

—  -  history  of,  69. 

—  partial,  discoidal,  57,  62. 

—  partial,  superficial,  57,  66. 

—  scheme  of,  57. 

—  unequal,  57, 68. 
Cleavage-cavity,  67. 
Cleavage-cells,  secondary,  65. 
Cleavage-nucleus,  40. 

Cleft  palate,  624. 
CUtoris,  400. 
Cloaca,  398. 
Closing  membrane,  286. 

—  plate,  286. 

—  plate  of  brain  (lamina  terminaUs), 

423,  440. 

—  plate  of  placenta,  263. 
Coccyx,  600. 

Cochlea,  494,  502. 
CoBCum,  301. 
Coelenteric  folds,  114. 
CoBlenteron,  85,  107, 17a 
Ccelom-theory,  153, 189. 
Coloboma  choroideie,  484. 

—  iridis,  484. 
Conarium,  432. 
Cone  of  attraction,  39. 
Conjunctival  sac,  486. 
Connective  substance,  170, 

—  tissue,  fibrillar,  540. 
Conus  medullaris,  421. 
Coracoid  process,  638. 
Corium,  b2l—8ee  also  Derma. 
Cornea,  476. 

Comu  Ammonis,  fold  of,  443. 
Comua  of  lateral  ventricles  of  brain, 

443. 
Corona  radiata  of  the  egg,  14. 
Corpora  quadrigemina,  430. 
Corpus  callosum,  446. 

—  lutQum,  380. 


Corpus  papillare,  521. 

—  striatum,  441. 
Corti's  organ,  498,  505. 
Cortical  Arrows  of  brain,  446. 
Cotyledons  of  the  embryonic  mem- 
branes of  Ruminants,  234. 

—  of  human  placenta,  259,  262. 
Covering  bones,  616,  619. 

—  enumeration  of,  619. 
Cranium,  605. 

—  facial  part  of,  609. 

Crescentic  groove  of  germ-disc,  93,  96, 

121. 
Crista  acustica,  492,  498. 
Crown*rump  measurement,  319. 
Crura  cerebri,  430. 
Ciyptorchlsm,  392. 
Cuneus,  428. 
Cntis-layer,  848. 
Cutis-plate,  174,  343. 
Cuviers  duct--j^  Ductus  Cuvieri. 


D. 

Daughter-loops  of  nucleus,  53,  54. 
Decidua,  235. 

—  of  Man,  243,  252. 

—  refleza,  243,  256. 

—  serotina,  243,  257. 

—  vera,  243,  253. 
Decidual  cells,  255. 
Dental  furrow,  309. 

—  groove,  309. 

—  papilla,  307. 

—  ridge.  308. 

—  sac,  310. 
Dentale,  625. 
Derma,  521. 
Dermal  navel,  205. 

—  skeleton,  616. 

—  stalk,  205. 

—  yolk-sac,  205. 
Descemet's  membrane,  477. 
Descensus  ovariorum,  393,  396. 

—  testiculorum,  387,  390. 
Desmohsemoblast,  180. 
Deutoplasm,  8. 
Diaphragm,  567. 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  569. 

—  ligament  of  the  pronephros,  385. 
Diaphysis  (diaphysial  nucleus),  642. 
Differentiation,  histological,  83,  150, 

540. 
Diphyodont,  .S09. 
Direction  bodies— ^f«  Polar  cells. 
Discus  proligerus,  15,  380. 
Diverticulum  Nuckii,  397. 
Division  of  labor,  83. 
Dorsum  Bellas,  438.  606. 
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Double  organisms,  45. 
Downy  hair,  624. 
Ductus  Botalli,  575,  687. 

—  -  cocfalearis,  bony,  503. 

—  oochlearis,  membranouB,  494,  497. 

—  Cuvieri,  567. 

—  endolymphaticus,  493. 

—  Iingaali8»  320. 

—  tbyroideus,  320. 

—  thyreoglossus,  818. 

—  yenosos  Arantii,  585. 

—  vitello-intestinalis,  205. 
Dumb-bell  figure  of  egg,  62. 

Dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerre,  486. . 

E. 

Ear,  inner,  491. 

—  middle,  608. 

—  outer,  609. 
£ar-cap8ule — see  Auditory. 
Ear-wax  glands,  628. 
Ectoblast,  86. 
Ectoderm,  86. 

Kgg,7. 

—  abortive,  37. 

—  alecithal,  12. 

—  animal  pole  of.  11. 

—  centrolecithal,  12,  66. 

—  compound,  18. 

—  heterolecithal,  28. 

—  holoblastic,  57. 

—  homolecithal,  28. 

—  meroblastic,  67, 66, 197. 

—  of  Amphibia,  14,  58. 

—  of  Ascaris,  41,  55. 
~  of  Birds,  15,  62. 

—  of  Ecbinoderms,  7,  38,  51. 

—  of  Mammals,  12. 

—  of  Man,  13. 

—  telolecithal,  12. 
Egg-balls — itee  K(?g-nest8. 
Egg-cell— we  EiiiT. 
Egg-envelopes,  *J — see  also  Vitelline 

membrane    and    Foetal   mem- 
branes. 

Egg-membranes^-^^^  Vitelline  mem- 
brane and  Foetal  membranes. 

Egg-nests,  375,  376. 

Egg-nucleus.  32. 

Egg-sacs,  376. 

Egg-tubes.  876. 

Egg.yolk,  7. 

Embryonic  area,  198. 
—  spot,  102. 

Enamel-germ,  309. 

Enamel-membrane,  306,  3 Id 

Enamel -organ,  310. 

Enamel-pulp,  310. 

Endocardium.  544. 


Endochondral  ossification,  699,  bia 

Endolymph  of  the  ear,  492. 

Enterocoel,  108. 

Entoblast,  86, 108,  liB—see  a2«0  Ento- 
derm. 

Entoderm,  86, 108, 149— tee  a2«y  Ento- 
blast. 

Epioondyles,  644. 

Epidermis,  520. 

—  primitive  (Hornblatt),  620,  450, 

469. 
Epididymis,  388. 
Epigenesis,  24. 
Epiphysis  cerebri— «m  Pineal  body. 

—  of  bone  (epiphysial  nuclei),  642. 
Epistropheus  (Axis),  603. 
Epithelio-muficular  cells,  346. 
Bpitrichinm,  620. 
Eponychium,  527. 

Epoophoron,  394. 
Eruption  of  the  teeth,  311. 
Ethmoid  bone,  619. 

—  region  of  the  skull,  608. 
Ethmoidal  cells,  618. 
Eustachian  tube,  611. 
Extremities,  muscles  of,  636. 

—  nerves  of,  637. 

—  skeleton  of,  635,  640. 
Evolution,  theory  of,  23. 
Eye,  467. 

—  chambers  of,  477. 
Eyelid,  486. 
Eye-membranes,  476. 
Eye-muscles,  362. 


Fallopian  tube,  396. 

Falx  cerebri,  422,  439. 

Fat  glands,  628. 

Femur,  644. 

Fenestra  ovalis  of  temporal  bone,  613. 

Fertilisation,  history  of,  46. 

—  process  of,  87,  41. 

—  theory  of,  44. 

Fibrin,  canalised,  of  the  placenta,  261. 

268. 
Fibula,  644. 
Filium  terminale,  420. 
Fimbria,  446. 
Fissura  calcarina,  441,  445. 

—  cerebri  transversa,  446. 

—  choroidea  (brain),  441,  448. 

—  choroidea  (optic  cup),  483. 

—  Glaseri,  621. 

—  hippocampi,  441,  443. 
~  paneto-occipitalis,  441. 

—  petrotympanica,  621,  626. 
Foetal  membranes,  deciduous,  2.H5, 243. 

—  of  Mammals,  221. 
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FoBtal  membranes  of  Man,  241. 

—  of  Reptiles  and  Birds,  206. 
Folds,  formation  of,  77, 155. 
Follicles  of  OTaiy,  formation  of,  376, 

378. 
Follicular  cells,  12,  376. 
Foramen  incisivnm,  622, 

—  ovale,  659,  588. 
-  Monroi,  440. 

—  Pannizzse,  664. 

—  parietale,  432. 

—  of  Window,  331. 
Fore-brain,  421. 

—  vesicle,  439. 
Fore-gnt,  203,  283. 
Formative  yolk,  11. 
Fornix,  441. 

Fossa  rhomboidalis,  425,  428,  429. 

—  Sylvii,  441. 
Fretum  Halleri,  556,  564. 
Frontal  bone,  619. 

—  lobes,  442. 

Fundament   (—  Anlage)—iee  Trans- 
lator's Preface,  v. 

—  of  tooth,  304. 
--of  tooth  of  Man,  309. 

—  of  tooth  of  Selachian,  306. 

—  of  vertebra,  597. 
Fnnicnlns  nmbilicalis,  252,  268. 


G. 

Qall-bladder,  329. 
G^anglion  acusticnm,  498. 

—  spirale,  502. 
Gartner's  canals,  394. 
Gastraea-theory,  84,  149. 
Gastmla,  84, 149. 

—  of  Amphibia,  87. 

—  of  Amphioxus,  85. 

—  of  the  Chick,  93. 

—  of  Mammals,  103. 

—  of  meroblastic  eggs,  90. 

—  of  Reptiles,  97. 

—  of  Selachians,  90. 
Gelatin  of  Wharton,  270. 
Gelatinous  core  of  intervertebral  disc, 

597. 

—  tissue,  639. 

—  tissue  of  membranous  ear-capsule, 

500. 
Genital  cord,  387. 

—  eminence,  399. 

—  see  alio  Sexual. 
Germarinm,  18. 
Germ-cells,  374. 
Germ-disc,  11. 
Germinal  epithelium.  374. 
Germinative  spot,  7,  9. 


Germinative  vesicle,  7. 

—  degeneration  of,  30. 
Germ-layer,  inner,  86. 

—  inner,  organs  of,  281. 

—  middle,  106. 113. 

—  middle,  of  Chsetognatha,  108. 

—  middle,  organs  of,  341. 

—  outer,  86. 

—  outer,  organs  of,  416. 

—  theory,  history  of,  146. 
Germ-layers,  84. 

—  division  of  the  organs  according 

to,  188. 

—  history  of,  145. 

—  of  Amphibia,  88. 

—  of  Amphioxus,  86. 

—  of  Birds,  92. 

—  of  Mammals,  99. 

—  of  Selachians,  91. 

—  primary,  84. 

Giant  cells  of  the  placenta,  263. 
Q\\\-~$ee  Branchial. 
Glandula  pinealis,  432. 

—  prehyoidea,  820. 

—  snprabyoidea,  320. 
Glandule  ntriculares,  262. 
Glandular  area  of  milk-glands,  529. 

—  of  Honotremes,  530. 
Glomerulus  of  mesonephros,  357. 

—  of  pronephros,  364,  370. 
Graafian  folhcle  of  Mammals,  12,  379. 

—  vesicle  of  Mammals,  12,  879. 
Great  fissure  of  brain,  431 — eee  also 

Interpallial  fissure. 
Growth,  principle  of  unequal,  76. 
Gubemaculum  Hunteri,  386,  390. 
Gyri,  427,  447. 

H. 

Hair,  522. 

—  bulb  of,  623. 

—  downy,  524. 

—  germ  of,  622. 

—  &edding  of,  525. 
Hair-foUicle,  522. 
Hair-papilla,  522. 
Hammer  (malleus),  612,  621. 
Hare-lip,  624. 
Head-cavities,  351. 
Head-gut,  203,  283. 
Head-fold,  200. 
Head-musculature,  352. 
Head-process  of  primitive  streak,  124, 

129. 
Head-segments,  169,  351,  458. 
Head-sheath,  208. 
Head-skeleton,  603. 
Heart,  542,  545,  563. 

—  auricles  of,  555 
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Heart,  coniractionB  of,  651. 
Henaen^s  node,  129. 
Hepatic  dicnlation,  583. 

—  cylinders,  827. 
Hermaphroditism,  402. 
Hernia,  diaphragmatic,  669. 
Highmorian  antnimt  618. 
Hind-bnin,  421. 

—  Tesicle,  422. 
Hind-gat^  cavity  of,  203. 
Hippocampal  fold,  443-5. 

—  farrow— «00  Fissara  hippocampi. 
Holoblastic  eggs,  67. 
Homolecithal  eggs,  28. 
How8hip*s  pits,  313. 

Homems,  641,  644. 
Hydatid  of  ovidnct,  396. 

—  of  suprarenal,  390. 
Hydramnion,  261. 

Hyoid  arches,  289,  609,  610. 

—  bone,  618,  619. 
Hyomandibolare,  610. 
Hypobranchial  farrow  of  Tonicates, 

317. 
Hypophysial  pocket,  437,  694,  607. 

—  sac,  437. 
Hypophysis,  436. 
Hypospiulias,  403. 


Idioplasm,  44. 
Ilium,  639. 
Incas,  612. 

Infandibalum,  431,  425. 
Inguinal  canal,  392. 

—  ligament  of  pronephros,  386,  890, 

396. 

—  ring,  392. 

Insertio  centralis,  marginaliB,  yela- 
mcntosa  of  haman  ombilical 
cord,  269. 

Insula  Bdlti,  442. 

Intermaxillary,  622. 

Intermediate,  171 — see  also  Mesen- 
chyme. 

—  cartilage  of  the  joints,  646. 

—  cord  (spinal  ganglia),  461. 
Intermuscular  ligaments,  350. 
InterpalUal  fissure  of  brain,  439. 
Interparietale,  619. 
Interplacentar  spaces  of  placenta,  263, 

268. 
Intervilloas  spaces  of  placenta,  263, 

268. 
Intestinal  entrance,  203. 
fold,  203. 

—  groove,  203. 

—  loop  of  human  embryo,  297,  301. 

—  navel,  205. 


Intestinal  portal  (anterior  and  pos- 
terior), 203. 

—  stalk,  206. 
--  tube,  281. 

—  gee  alio  Alimentary. 
Intumescentia  oervicalis  et  lambaU% 

421. 

—  gangliformis  Scarpa,  498^ 
Iridal  fissure,  484. 

Iris,  478,  482. 
Ischium,  639. 

J. 

Jacobeon's  cartilage,  517. 

—  organ,  614. 
Jaw-arch,  284,  609. 
Jaw-muscles,  361. 

Jelly-core  of  Echinodenn  larvw,  170. 

—  of  intervertebral  disc,  597. 
Joints,  formation  of,  644. 
Jugular  vein,  677. 


Kidney,  367. 


Labia  majora,  400. 

—  minora,  400. 
Labial  fissure,  623. 
Labyrinth,  membranous,  490. 

—  osseous,  502. 
Labyrinth-region  of  skull,  608. 
Lachrymal  bone,  619. 

—  ducts,  471.  487. 

—  glanda,  487. 

—  groove,  487. 

—  tubule,  489. 
Lamina  f  usca,  483. 

—  -  quadrigemina,  430. 

—  spiralis  ossea,  503. 

—  terminaUs,  440. 
Lanugo,  524. 
Larynx,  320. 

Latebra  of  Hen's  egg.  16. 
Lateral  folds  of  trunk,  200. 

—  plates,  165. 

—  process  of  vertebra,  602. 

—  ventricle,  425,  440. 
Lens,  growth  of,  473. 

—  star  of,  478. 
Lens- vesicle,  468,  471. 
Ligamentum  Arantii,  585. 

~  BotaUi,  687. 

—  ooronarium  hepatis,  570L 

—  hepato-duodenale,  33U. 

—  hepato-gastricum,  330. 

—  hepato-umbilicale,  586. 

—  intermusculare,  350,  596. 
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Ldgamentam  interrertebrale,  596. 

—  laterale   internum  maiallsB  inl, 

626. 

—  ovarii,  396. 

—  phrenioo-lienale,  303. 

—  stylo-hyoidenm,  613. 

—  snspensoriiim,  330. 

—  teret  bepatis,  330. 

—  teres  uteri,  386, 396. 

—  yesLOO-umbilicale  latende,  577. 

—  Tesico-umblUcale  medium,  399. 
Limbs,  635 — tee  alio  Bxtremities. 
limbus  Vieussenii,  565. 

Liquor  amnii,  212, 250. 

—  folliculi,  380. 
Liver,  324. 

Liver-circulation,  583. 
Liver-ridge,  326. 

Lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  442. 

—  olfactory,  448,  511. 
Lobus  OlfactoriuB,  448,  511. 
Longitudinal  fissure  of  brain,  440— <«« 

also  Interpallial  fissure. 
Lumbar  vertebra,  602. 
Lungs,  320. 

—  alveoli  of,  323. 

—  fundaments  of,  321. 
Lung-sac,  322. 
Lung^vesicle,  primitive,  822. 


Macula  acustica,  492.  498. 

—  germinativa,  7,  9. 
Male  pronudens,  40— «00a/M  Sperm-  i 

nucleus. 

Malformations  by  arrested  develop- 
ment, 392,  403,  484,  560,  569, 
575,  601,  623. 

M%TnTir»f>.,  531. 

Mammalia  achoria,  230. 

—  choriata,  230. 

—  dedduata,  286. 

—  indeciduata,  236. 

Mandible  (Maxilla  inf.),  609,  619,  622. 
Mandibular  arch,  284,  609. 

—  articulation,  645. 

—  process,  284,  610. 
Mandibnlare,  624,  609. 
Marginal  arch,  443,  446. 

—  germ,  180. 

—  groove,  199. 

—  ridge,  95. 

—  sinus  of  the  placenta,  264. 
Maturation,  phenomena   of,    in    the 

egg,  30. 
Maxilla  inferior— m^  Mandible. 

—  superior,  619. 
Maxillary  fissure,  623. 


Maxillary  process,  488,  284,  6K). 
Meckel's  cartilage,  612,  621,  622, 624. 
Meconium,  331,  521,  524. 
Mediastinum,  569. 
Medulla  oblongata,  425. 
Medullary  cords  of  ovary,  381,  394. 

—  folds  of  Amphibia,  79. 

—  folds  of  Amphioxus,  110. 

—  folds  of  the  Chick,  125. 

—  furrow,  110, 125. 

—  groove,  110, 125. 

—  plate,  109,  416. 

—  ridges — Me  Medullary  folds. 
Meibomian  glands,  487. 
Membrana  adamantinse,  310. 

—  capsularis,  474. 

—  capsulo-pupillaris,  474. 

—  chorii,  260. 

—  eboris,  306. 

—  granulosa,  380. 

—  hyaloidea,  475. 

—  limitans,  480. 

—  nictitans,  487. 

—  pupillaris,  474. 

—  reunions  inferior,  554. 

—  reuniens  superior,  172. 

—  tympani,  509. 

—  vasculosa  lentis,  474. 

—  vitellina,  7,  9. 
Merocytes,  64, 178. 
Mesenchymatic  germ,  154. 
Mesenchyme,  154, 171. 

—  of  Birds,  174. 

—  of  Selachians,  172. 

—  theory,  170, 175, 189 
Mesenteries,  295. 
Mesenterinm,  108,  29S. 

—  commune,  300. 

—  ventrale,  324. 
Mesoblast,  106,  108. 118. 
Mesoblastic    somites,    162  -gee    also 

Primitive  segments. 
Mesocardium,  324,  543. 

—  anterius,  543. 

—  posterius,  543. 
Mesocolon,  302. 
Mesoderm,  106, 108,  118. 
Mesogastrium,  296. 

—  anterius,  326. 
Mesonephric  blastema,  362. 

^  canals,  363. 

—  cords,  363. 

—  duct,  353,  368,  360,  394 

—  tubules,  365. 
Mesonephros,  359. 
Mesorchinm,  386. 
Mesovarium,  386. 
Metancphros,  367. 
Micropyle,  41. 
Mid-brain,  421. 
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Mid-brain  vesicle,  430. 
Middle  ear,  508. 
~  plate,  356. 
Middle  genn-layer,  106, 113. 

—  of  Amphibia.  117. 

—  of  Amphioxas,  110. 

—  of  Biixis,  120. 

—  of  Chastognatha,  108. 
>-  of  Mammals,  110,  129. 

—  organs  of,  341. 
Milk-glands,  528. 
Milk-teeth,  dentition,  309,  312. 
Modiolus,  502. 

Morgagni's  hydatid,  395. 

Morala,  66,  68. 

Month,  development  of  the  permanent, 

283. 
Mnlberry-sphere,  56,  68. 
Mullerian  duct,  869,  386,  395. 
Multiple  organisms,  45. 
Muscle-layers  of  Amphioxns  and  Cy- 

dostomes,  343. 
Muscle-pUte,  174,  348. 
Musculature  of  the  extremities,  850. 
^  of  the  head,  852. 

—  voluntary,  342,  346. 
Musculus  cremaster,  392. 

—  obliquus  abdom.  int.,  392. 
Muskelkastchen,  344,  347. 
Myocosle,  349. 

Myomeres,  343,  850,  598. 
Myomerism,  638. 
Myotome,  362. 

N. 

Nail-plate,  1 27. 
Kails,  526. 
Nasal  area,  511. 

—  bone,  619. 

—  furrow,  513. 

—  orifice,  inner,  514. 

—  orifice,  outer,  614. 

—  processes,  488,  513. 
Naso-palatal  (Stenaon's)  duct,  517. 
Naso-pharyngeal  passage,  517. 
Neck-measurement,  283. 
Ncphridial  funnel,  356,  864. 
Ncphrostome,  364. 
Nephrotome,  362. 

Nerves,  452. 

Nervoas  system,  416,  449. 

Nervus  acusticus,  506. 

—  cochleae,  502. 

—  hypoglossus,  467. 

—  laryngcus  inf.  (recurrens),  575. 

—  lateralis  vagi,  456. 
-  phrenicns,  569. 

vagus,  299. 

—  vestibuli,  602. 


Neural  crest,  460. 

—  plate,  416. 

—  ridge,  450. 

—  tube,  110,  417. 
Nictitating  membrane,  487. 
Nipple,  530. 

Nose,  518. 

Notochord— M«  Chorda  donalia. 

Nnchal  flexure,  423. 

—  protuberance,  424. 
Nuclear  liquid,  8. 

—  loops,  fission  of,  53,  55. 

—  network,  9. 

—  plate,  53. 

—  spindle,  52. 
Nuclein,  9,  26,  52. 
Nucleoli,  9. 
Nucleus  candatus,  442. 

—  lentiformis,  442. 
Nutritive  yolk— #««  Yolk. 


O. 

Occipital  bone,  617. 

—  lobes,  443. 

—  region.  608. 
Odontoblasts,  306. 
(Esophagus,  297,  299,  32Q. 
Olfactory  buds,  513. 

—  labyrinth,  518. 

—  lobes,  448,  511. 

—  nerve,  448,  611. 

—  organ,  511. 

—  pit,  511. 

Omentum,  greater,  299,  80S. 

—  lesser,  300,  330. 
06scope,  212. 
Optic  cup,  469,  476. 

—  nerve,  484. 

—  vesicle,  423,  467. 

—  vesicle,  stalk  of,  468. 
Orbital  region,  608. 

Os  aceUbuli,  640. 
~  angulare,  622,  625. 

—  articulare,  626. 

—  coccygis,  600. 

—  coracoideum,  638. 

—  dentalc,  625. 

—  entoglossum,  610. 

—  ethmoidale,  621. 

—  frontale,  621. 

—  hyoides,  613,  622. 

—  intermaxillare,  622. 

—  interparietale,  619. 
-  ischii,  639. 

—  lacrymalc,  621. 

—  -  lentiforme,  614. 

—  -  maxiUare,  616. 

—  parietale,  621. 
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Ob  peiroBum,  621. 

—  premaxillare,  622. 

—  pterygoideum,  619. 

—  pubis,  639. 

—  squamoeum,  621. 

—  tempoiale,  620. 

—  tympanicnm,  621. 
Osseoas  tiasae,  541. 
Ossification,  endochondral,  616. 

—  perichondral,  616. 

—  of  vertebrae,  699. 
Osteoclasts,  313. 

Ostium  abdominale  tubs,  369. 

Otolith,  492. 

Ooter  germ-layer — ue  Germ-layer. 

OTarimn — 9ee  Ovary. 

Ovary,  374. 

Ovidact  of  the  Hen,  17. 

—  of  Man,  395. 
Ovists,  24. 
Ovum — »ee  Egg. 


Palatal  flssnre,  515,  623. 
^  plate,  516,  611. 

—  velum,  primitive,  283,  437. 
Palate,  515,  611,  622. 
Palato-quadratum,  609,  624. 
Pancreas,  324,  332. 

Pander's  nnclous,  16. 

Papilla  of  milk-glands,  530,  531. 

Papillary  bodies  of  Hkin,  521. 

—  muscles,  563. 
Parablast,  180, 189. 
Parablast-naclei,  64. 
Parablast-theory,  189. 
Parachordal  cartilages,  606. 
Paradidymis,  388. 
Paranuclein,  26. 
Parietal  cavity,  666. 

—  elevation,  284,  424,  431. 

—  eye,  435. 

-  lamella,  174. 

—  lobes,  443. 

—  prominence,  284,  424,  431. 

—  zone  of  blastoderm,  167. 
Paroophoron,  394. 
Parovarium,  394. 

Pars  coracoidea,  638. 

—  membranacea  of  heart,  564. 
Parthenogenetic  eggs,  84,  36. 
Patella,  644. 

Pecten  of  Bird's  eye,  483. 

Pectoral  girdle,  638. 

Pcdunculus  cerebelli  adpontem,  429. 

—  cerebri,  550. 

—  flocculj,  429. 
Pelvic  girdle,  638. 
Penis,  402. 


Pericardial  cavity,  566. 
Pericardium,  543,  566. 
Perichondral  ossification,  616. 
Perilymphatic  spaces,  501. 
Perineum,  400. 

Perivisceral  cavity — tee  Body-cavity. 
Pes  hippocampi,  441. 
Pflttger's  egg-tubes,  876. 
Pharyngeal  membrane,  694,  283. 
Pia  mater,  429. 

Pial  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  486. 
Pineal  body,  432. 

—  gland,  432. 

—  organ,  432. 

—  process,  432. 
Pituitary  body,  436. 
Placenta  discoidea,  236. 

—  foetalis,  234,  259. 

—  of  Mammals,  232. 

—  of  Man,  258. 

—  prasvia,  259. 

—  uterina,  233,  258. 

—  zonaria,  236. 

Placental  circulation,  263-8,  563. 
Plane  of  division  (egg),  56. 
Pleuro-pericardial  cavity,  666. 

—  fold,  568. 

Plexus  choroideus  ant.,  431. 

—  lateralis,  444. 

—  post.,  429. 

Plica  semilunaris,  487. 
Polar  cells,  32. 

—  corpuscles— #«»   Polar   cells  a/i<f 

Centrosomes. 
-^  differentiation  of  egg,  11,  35. 

—  spindle,  43. 

Pole  of  egg,  animal,  11. 

—  vegetative,  11. 
Polyphyodont,  809. 
Polyspermia,  44. 
Pons  Varolii,  429. 
Pontal  flexure,  423. 
Portal  circulation,  583. 

—  vein,  584,  586. 
Post-anal  gut,  290,  292. 
Posterior  nares,  61 1 . 
Preformation-theory,  23. 
Prehepaticus  (Vcriehcr),  326,330,  667. 
Primitive  ova,  374. 

—  groove,  121, 133, 135,  2S2—seealso 

Blastopore. 

—  mouth — see  Blastopore  and  Primi- 

tive groove. 

—  organs,  86,  187. 

—  segment  plates,  166. 

—  segments,  112, 161. 

—  segments    of    Amphibia,    Birds, 

Mammals,  Reptiles,  112,  165. 

—  segments  of  Amphioxus,  112, 161 

—  segments  of  the  nead,  351. 
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PrimitiTe  segments  of  the  trnnk,  342. 

—  spennatic  cells,  374,  382. 

—  streak,  121, 133, 135,  282--«-tf  alto 

Blastopore. 
Primordial  bones,  616. 

—  bones,  enumeration  of,  619. 

—  craninm,  606. 

—  cianiam,  cartilaffinons,  696,  607. 

—  cranium,  chordal,  607. 

—  cranium,  evertebral,  607. 

—  cranium,  membranous,  696,  606. 

—  cranium,  prechordal,  607. 

—  cranium,  rertebral,  607. 
Principles  of  development,  76. 
Proamnion,  230. 

Processus  ciliares,  479. 

—  pinealis,  432. 

--  styloideus  of  petrosal,  618. 

—  styloideus  of  radius  and  ulna,  644. 

—  Taginalis  peritonei,  391,  396. 
Prochorion,  224. 

Pronephric  duct,  368,  369. 
Pronephron,  363. 
Pronucleus,  32. 

—  female,  82 — see  alio  Egg-nucleus. 

—  male,  40— jm  aUo  Sperm-nucleus. 
Prostata,  402. 

Prostate  gland,  402. 
Protoplasmic  radiation,  40,  61. 
ProtovertebrsB,  162,  698— #m  aim  Pri- 

mitiye  segments. 
Pterygoid  process  of  sphenoid,  619. 
Pubic  bone,  639. 
Prlmonary  al?eoli,  323. 

—  artery,  664. 
Pupil,  478. 


Badiations  of  protoplasm,  40,  51« 

Radios,  64. 

Rathke's  pocket,  286,  437. 

—  pouch,  285,  437. 

—  trabeculffi  cranii,  606. 
Rauber's  layer,  102. 
Receptive  elevation,  39. 
Recessos  labyrinth!,  493. 
Regio  olfactoria,  516. 

—  respiratoria,  516. 
Reichert*s  cartilsge.  613. 
Re-segmentation  of  vertebral  column, 

598. 
Reserve  material,  21. 
Rete  testis,  384. 
Retina,  480. 
Ribs,  6C0. 
Ring-lobe,  442. 
Roots  of  attachment  of  the  chorion, 

260. 
Round  ligament,  ?86. 


Busconian  anus,  88. 

—  digestive  cavity,  88. 

S. 

Sacculus,  496. 
Sacial  ribs,  602. 
Sacrum,  602. 
Salivary  glands,  306. 
Scala  tympani,  606. 

—  vestibuli,  606. 
Scapula,  638. 
Schizocoel,  108. 
Sclerotica,  471. 
Sclerotome,  172,  348,  362L 
Scrotum,  392,  402. 
Sebaceous  glands,  628. 
Seessel's  pocket,  694. 
Segmental  theory  of  skull,  631. 
Segmentation— M>«  Cleavage. 
Sella  turcica,  438,  607. 
Semicircular  canals,  bony,  603. 

—  membranous,  494. 
Semilunar  valves,  564. 
Seminal  ampullse,  383. 

—  mother-cells,  883. 

—  tubules,  384. 

—  iee  aUo  Spermatic. 
Septa  placentae,  262. 
Septum  atriorum,  568. 

—  transversum,  567,  677. 

—  ventriculorum,  660. 

Sexual  cords  of  the  mesonephros,  381-> 
383,404. 

—  eminence,  399. 
~  folds,  400. 

—  glands — 9ee  Sexual  organs. 

—  groove,  400. 

—  organs,  374. 

—  oigans,  external,  397. 

—  -  pfl^  of  mesonephros,  387,  394. 

—  ridge,  399. 

Sheath  of  the  root  of  hair,  625. 
Shell  of  Hen's  egg,  17. 
Shell-membrane,  17. 
Shoulder-blade,  638. 
Shoulder-girdle,  638. 
Sinus  cervicalis  (precervicalis),  289. 

—  coronariua,  565,  581. 

—  ethmoidales,  518. 

—  frontales,  618. 

—  genitalis,  396. 

—  occipitales,  518. 

—  prostaticus,  389. 

—  reuniens,  658. 

—  sphenoidales,  518. 

T-  superior  of  vertical  semidpcular 
canals,  496. 

—  terminalis,  184,519. 

—  urogeni talis,  398. 
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Skeletogenous  tissue,  172,  348. 
Skeleton,  593. 

—  axial,  172,  593. 
Skin,  620. 

Sknll,  603. 

—  facial  part  of,  604. 
Smegma  embryonum,  520. 
Sole-horn,  527. 
SomatopleDie,  200,  356. 
Somites,  162. 

Spermatic  bodies  of  Nematodes,  42. 

—  cells,  19,  382. 

—  filaments,  19. 

—  mother-cells,  383, 

—  »ee  also  Seminal. 
Spermatid,  20. 
Spermatozoa,  19. 
Sperm-nucleus,  40. 
Sphenoid,  617,  620. 
Spinal  cord,  418. 

—  ganglia,  449. 
Spindle-fibres,  52. 

Spiracle  ot  Selachians,  606,  609. 

Stalk  of  the  brain,  480. 

Stapes,  613. 

Stem-part  of  hemispheres,  442. 

Stem-zone  of  blast<Klerm,  167. 

Stensou's  duct,  517. 

Sternal  bars,  600. 

Sternum,  600. 

Stomach,  295. 

—  torsion  of,  298. 

Styloid  process  of  petrosal,  613. 

—  of  ulna  and  radius,  644. 
Substantia  perforata  post.,  430. 
Substanzinseln,  181. 

Sulcus  centralis,  447. 

—  interventricularis,  565,  560. 

—  tubo-tjmpanicus,  608. 
Superfetation,  44. 

Supplementary    cleayage,   segmenta- 
tion, 65,  99, 139. 

—  hair,  525. 
-  teeth,  308. 

—  teeth  of  Man,  312. 
Supra-pericardial  bodies  of  Shark,  288, 

318. 
Suprarenal  bodies,  403. 
Sustentative  substance,  170 — 9ee  also 

Translator's  Preface. 

—  tissue — tee  Connectire  tissue. 
Sutnra  incisiva,  622. 
Sweat-glands,  528. 
Sympathetic,  462. 

T. 

Tflsnia  sinus  rhomboidalis,  429. 
Taoniae  thalami  optici,  432. 
Tail-fold,  200. 


Tarsus— #d0  Ankle-bones. 

Teat,  530. 

Teeth,  reserve,  308,  312. 

—  shedding  of  (Mammals),  309. 

—  shedding  of  (Man),  313. 

—  shedding  of  (Shark),  309. 

—  supplementary,  308,  312. 
Tela  choroidea,  au  tenor,  431. 

—  fold  of.  443. 

—  furrow  of,  448. 

—  inferior,  429. 

—  lateral,  444. 

I     —  posterior,  429; 
i     —  superior,  431. 
Telolecithal  eggs,  12. 

—  yolk,  12. 
Temporal  bone,  619,  620. 

—  lobes,  443. 
Tensor  tympani,  508. 
Testa,  18. 

Testis,  382. 

—  envelopes  of,  392. 
Thalamus  opticus,  426. 
Theca  folliculi,  377. 
Theory  of  transmission,  44. 
Thoracic  cavity,  567. 
Throat-clef ts—M0  Visceral  clefts. 
Thymus,  314. 

Thyroid  gland,  817. 
Tibia,  644. 

Tongue,  fundament  of,  304. 
Total  furrows  of  brain,  441,  446. 
TrabeculsB  cranii,  606. 
Trachea,  320. 
Transmission-theory,  44. 
Truncus  arteriosus,  649,  664. 
Trunk-segments,  168,  458. 
Tuba  EustachU,  606. 

—  FallopisB,  396. 
Tubuli  recti  of  testis,  384. 

—  seminiferi,  384. 
Tunica  propria  testis,  392. 

—  vaginalis  communis,  392. 
Turbinals,  515,  619. 
Tympsnic  cavity,  606,  508,  610. 

—  03ala,  603. 

U. 

Ulna,  644. 

UmbiUcal  coid,  252,  268. 

—  vein,  270,  652,  678. 

—  vesicle  of  Man,  251. 

—  vessels,  218,  260.  270,  652,  576. 
Urachus,  217,  399. 

Ureter,  367. 
Urethra,  402. 
Urinary  bladder,  399. 

—  oigans,  363. 
Urogenital  system,  363. 
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Uterine  glands,  235,  252,  253,  271. 
Uterus,  395. 

—  masculiniiB,  389,  402. 
Utricnlos  of  labyrinth,  494,  496. 
Uvea  of  iris,  483. 


Vagina,  896.. 
ValTula  Bostachii,  565. 

—  foraminis  ovalis,  565,  587. 

—  Thebeeii,  565. 
Vas  deferens,  388. 
VascQlar  endothelium,  175. 

—  glomemlns  of  the  pronephros,  357. 

—  glomemlns  of  the  mesonephros, 

364. 
VegeUdye  cells,  6a 

—  pole  of  egg,  U. 
Velnm  medullare  ant.,  430. 

—  inf.,  sen.,  post.,  429. 
Vena  azygos,  583. 

>-  cardinalis,  581,  582. 

—  caya  inf.,  578,  582,  583. 

—  caya  snp.,  580,  583. 

—  coronana,  581. 

—  hemiasygos,  583. 

—  hepatica,  584. 

—  jugularis,  580. 

—  ompbalomesenterica,251,270,550, 

577. 

—  nmbilicalis,  270,  552,  578. 

—  vertebralis,  602,  572. 

—  yitelUna,  549. 
Venous  system,  577. 
Ventricle  of  brain,  425,  431. 

—  of  heart,  554. 
Ventricular  septum,  560. 
Ventriculus  septi  pellucidi,  446. 

—  (of  heart),  654. 
Vermiform  process  (brain),  430. 

—  appendage  (ccecum),  301. 
Vemix  caseosa,  520. 
Vertebral  body,  597. 

—  column,  cartilaginous,  596. 

—  column,  membranous,  595. 

—  fundament,  596. 

—  theoiy  of  skull,  627,  682. 

—  -  theory  of  skull  (Gegenbaur),  630. 

—  theory    of   skull  (Goethe-Oken), 

628. 
Vesicula  blastodermica,  224 — see  also 
Blastula. 


Vesicula  germinatiya,  7. 

—  nmbilicalis,  251. 
Vestibnlnm  of  the  ear,  505. 

—  yaginsB,  400. 

Villi  of  the  chorion,  248,  259. 
Villous  epithelium,  261,  268. 

—  membrane,  230. 
Visceral  arches,  286,  609. 

—  arches,  cayities  of,  351,  566. 

—  arches,  yenels  of,  571. 

—  clefts,  285. 

—  furrows,  285. 

—  grooyes,  285. 

—  lamella  of  mesoderm,  174. 

—  skeleton,  609, 620. 
Vitelline  arteries,  270. 

—  area,  185. 

—  circulation,  549,  561. 

—  duct,  205,  230.  251,  270. 

—  membrane,  7,  9,  40. 

—  nuclei,  64,  178. 

—  plug,  117. 

—  sac,  197,  218. 

—  sac  of  Man,  251. 

—  yeins,  550,  677. 

—  wall,  99,  178. 

Vitellus  (Vitelline  plates),  8,   11-17, 

221,  195— «tf<J  alto  Yolk 
ViteUus,  7. 

—  formativus,  11. 

—  nutritiyuB,  11. 
Vomer,  617. 

W. 

Wharton*s  gelatin,  270. 
White  yolk,  15. 
Winslow's  foramen,  331. 
Witches' milk,  631. 
Wolffian  body,  359. 

—  duct,  358, 359. 
Wrist-bones,  641. 

Y. 

Yellow  yolk,  16. 

Yolk— #f£f  Vitelline  aTid  Vitellus. 


Zona  pellucida,  12. 
Zonula  Zinnii,  480. 
Zygoma,  619. 
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